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PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDFIIOK 


VoL I — Vedic and Epic Ages. 

" Jr I weie asked,” saj^s Professor J\lax Muller, “ what 
I consider the most important discovery which has been 
made duiiiig the Nineteenth Century with respect to 
the ancient history of mankind, I should answer by the 
following short line . — 

Sanscrit, DvaUSH PlTAK=:Greek, ZE\ EOATUP (ZeuS 
Pater) =:Latin, JupiTER= Old Norse Tyr” 

And certainly, the discoveries which have been made 
by European scholars within the last hundred years, 
with the help of the old Ar} an language preserved 
in India, form one of the most brilliant chapters 
in the histor}’- of the advancement of human know- 
ledge. It lb not my intention to give a sketch of that 
history here , but a few facts which relate specially to 
Indian Antiquities maybe considered in teiesting 

It IS about a century since Sir William Jones startled 
the scholars of Europe by Ins translation of Sakuntala, 
“one of the greatest curiosities,” as he said in his 
preface, “ that tiie literature of Asia has jet bi ought 
to light,” and one of the tendeiest and most beautiful 
creations of human Imagination produced in any age 
or country The attention of European liteiarj'’ men 
was roused to the value and beauty of Sanscrit liteia- 
ture , and the greatest literary genius of the modem age 
has recorded his appreciation of the Hindu dramatic 
piece in lines which have been often quoted, in original 
.ind-in translation* — 

Would’st thou the life’s 5 ouiig 'blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And aU by which the soul is pleased, enraptured, feasted, fed, — 
Would’st thou the earth and lieaven itself in one sweet name combine^ 
t name thee, O Sakuntala and all at once is said Goethe 
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Sir William Jones translated Manu, founded the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and lived to continue his 
researches into the store-house of Sanscrit hteratuie, and 
achieved valuable results , but he did not live to find 
what he sought,— a clue to India’s “ancient history 
without any mixture of fable ” For his enthusiastic 
labours were mostly confined to the later Sanscrit litera- 
ture, — the literature of the Post-Buddhist Era , and he 
paid little heed to the mine of wealth that lay beyond 
Colebrooke followed in the footsteps of Sir William 
Jones He was a mathematician, and was the most 
careful and accurate Sanscrit scholar that England has 
evei pioduced Ancient Sanscrit literature concealed 
nothing from his eyes He gave a careful and accurate 
account of Hindu Philosophy, wrote on Hindu Algebra 
and Mathematics, and, in 1805, he first made Euro- 
peans acquainted with the oldest work of the Hindu 
and of the Aryan world, OTJ, the Vedas Colebrooke, 
however, failed to grasp the importance " of the dis- 
covery he had made, and declared that the study of the 
Vedas “ would haidly rewaid the labour of the read ei 
much less that of the translator” 

Dr H H Wilson followed in the footsteps of Cole- 
brooke , and although he tianslated the Rig Veda 
SanhitS. into English, his labours ueie mostlv confined 
to later Sanscrit liteiature He translated into elegant 
English the best diamatic w'orks in Sanscrit, as w'ell as 
the beautiful poem of KMidasa, called “Meghadhta” 
He also translated the Vishnu Purina, and laboured to 
adjust the history of the later Hindu period, and settled 
manj'- points on a satisfactory basis 

In the meantime, a great genius had arisen in France 
The history of oriental scholaiship contains no brightei 
name than that of Buinouf He traced the connection 
between the Zend and the Vedic Sanscrit, and fiamed 
a Compaiative Grammar for his own use before German 
scholars had w'ritten on Comparative Grammar By 
such means he deciphered the Zend language and 
scriptures, elucidated the Rig Veda, and shewed its 
true position in the history of Aryan nations Versa- 
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tile as he was profound, he also deciphered tlie Cunei- 
form inscriptions of Assyiia, and thus earned for him- 
self an undying fame in Europe And further, in his 
Introduction to Buddhism, he gave the first philosophical 
and intelligible account of that great religion His 
lessons created a deep sensation in Euiope duiing nearly 
a quarter of a century (1829 to 1S52), and left a lasting 
impiession on the minds of admiring and enthusiastic 
pupils in Pans, some of whom, like Roth and Max 
Muller, lived to be the profoundest Vedic scholars of 
our age. 

German scholars, in the meantime, had commenced 
their labours , and when once they began work in this 
line, they soon excelled and even ousted all other 
labourers in the field of Indian Antiquities ' Rosen, the 
contemporary and friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
published' the hist Ashtaka of the Rig Veda, with a 
Latin tianslation, but his untimely death prevented the 
further progress of the uork 

But the most eminent Get man scholars of the day 
set before themselves a higher task , and the industry, 
perseverence, and genius of men like Bopp, Grimm, 
and Humboldt soon achieved a result which lanks as 
one of the noblest and most biilliant discoveiies of the 
century They marked and traced the connection 
among all the Indo-European languages, — the Sansciit, 
the Zend, the Greek, the Latin, the Slav, the Tuton, and 
the Celtic, — they demonstrated all these languages to 
be the offshoots of the same original stock, and they 
even discovered the laws under which woids were tians- 
formed m passing from one language to another 
Classical scholais of the day, who believed that all civi- 
lization and culture began with the Greek and the 
Latin at first smiled and ridiculed, then stood aghast, 
and ultimately gave way with considerable chagrin 
nresistiblc maich of Tuith ' 

The desire to elucidate ancient Hindu hteratuie 
and history deepened among scholars as they became 
more thoroughly alive to the value of Sanscrit Roth, 
one of the profoundest Vedic scholais of the century, 
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then Secictai}? to the Asiatic Society, deciphered these 
inscriptions, and a flood of light was thus tfee^ on 
Buddhist antiquities and post-Buddhist history. Prin- 
sep was also the first to deal, in a scholar-like way, with 
the coins of the post-Buddhist kings found all over 
Western India. He has been followed by able scholars 
Dr Ilaug edited and translated the Aitareya BrAh- 
mana, and elucidated the history of the Parsfs , Dr. 
Burnell wrote on South Indian Paleography , Dr. Buhler 
has ably dealt with the ancient legal literature , and 
Dr Thibaut has, in late years, discovered ancient 
Hindu Geometry. 

Among my countrymen, the great leformers, Kaja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Dayanand Sarasvati, turned their 
attention to ancient Sanscrit literature The first 
translated a number of Upanishads into English, and 
the latter published a translation of the Rig Veda 
SanhitA in Hindi. Sir Raja Radha Kanta Dev cul- 
tivated Sanscrit learning, and published a comprehensive 
and excellent dictionary entitled the Sabdakalpadruma. 
Dr Bhao Daji and Professor Bhandarkar, Dr K M. 
Banerjea and Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra have, by their 
varied and valuable contributions, taken their fair share 
of work in the field of antiquities. My esteemed 
friend. Pandit Satya Vrata SAma Sramin has published 
an excellent edition of the SAma Veda with SAyana’s 
Commentary and an edition of the White Yajur Veda 
with Mahidhara’s Commentary, and is now engaged in 
a learned edition of YAska’s IMirukta, and lastly, my 
learned friend, Mr. Anand Ram Borooah,* of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has published a handy and excellent Eng- 
lish-Sanscrit Dictionary, and is now engaged in a San- 
scrit Grammar of formidable size and erudition ! 

General Cunningham’s labours in archaeology and in 

* Since the above lines were written, the author has received the sad 
intelligence of the death of the talented scholar His untimely death 
IS a loss to Sanscrit scholarship in this country, nhicli will not be easily 
remedied To the present writer, the sorrow is of a personal nature, as 
he enjoyed the friendship of the deceased for twenty years and more,— 
Since the old College days in this country and in England. 
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the elucidation of Ancient Indian Geography are in- 
valuable , and Buigess and Fcrgubson have treated on 
Indian Architectuie Fergusson’s work on the subject 
IS accepted as the standard work 

In Europe, Dr Fausboll may be said to be the foun- 
der of Pall scholarship, and edited the Dhammapada 
so far back as 1855 has since edited the jAtaka 
Tales Dr Oldenberg has edited the Vinaya texts , 
and these scholars, as well as Rhys Davids and Max 
Muller, have now given us an English translation of 
the most important portions of the Buddhist Sciip- 
tures in the invaluable series of Sacred Books of the 
East 

I wish to say a word about this series, because I am, in 
a special degiee, indebted to it Professor Max Muller, 
who has, by his lifelong labours, done more than any 
living scholar to elucidate ancient Hindu literature and 
histoiy, has how conceived the noble idea of enabling 
English readers to go to the fountain-source, and con- 
sult oriental works in a series of faitliful translations 
More than thiity volumes, translated from the Sans- 
crit Chinese, Zend, Pahlavi, P&li, Arabic &c, have 
already been published, and more volumes are expected. 
I take this oppoitunity to own my great indebtedness to 
the volumes of this series which relate to Indian History 
I have freely quoted from them, — allowing myself the 
liberty of a verbal alteration here and there , and I have 
seldom thought it necessary to consult those original 
Sanscrit works which have been translated in this faith- 
tul and valuable series 


And this brings me to the subject of the piesent work, 
about which I wish to say a few words I have often 
asked myself Is it possible, with the help that is now 

nrrnif ® handy work, a clear, historical 

anf-?pn? ‘ Civih 7 ation of Ancient India, based on 
nnnnlpl literatuie, and written in a sufficiently 

I i^ver acceptable to the general reader ? 

iSe nion possibility of such a work , but 

that it hnrl "^hen engaged in this task — 

en undertaken by an abler scholar, and 
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by one who could devote his attention and time more 
exclusively to it than I could possibly do 

Scholars who have devoted their lifetime to the 
study of Indian antiquities and who have brought out 
iich ores fiom that inexhaustible mine, seem however 
to have little time or little inclination to coin the metal 
for the eveiy-day use of the general public That un- 
ambitious task must, therefore, devolve on humbler 
labouiers 

That there is need for such a popular work will 
not be denied. The Hindu student’s knowledge of 
Indian History practically begins with the date of the 
Mahommedan Conquest, — the Hindu period is almost 
a blank to him. The school-boy who knows all about 
the twelve invasions of Mahmud, knows little of the 
first invasions and wars of the Aiyans, who conquered 
and settled in the Punjab thiee thousand yeais befoie 
the Sultan of Ghuzni. He has read of Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori’s conquest of Delhi and Kanouj, but 
has scarcely any histoiical knowledge of the ancient 
kingdoms of the Kurus and the Panch^las in the same 
tract of country He knows what empeior reigned m 
Delhi when Sivaji lived and fought, but scarcely knows 
of the king who luled in Magadha when Gautama Bud- 
dha lived and preached. He is familiar with thehistoiy 
of Ahmadnagar, Bijapore, and Golkouda, but has scarce- 
ly heard of the Andhras, the Guptas and the Chaluk- 
yas He knows exactly the date of Nadu Shah’s 
invasion of . India, but scarcely knows, within five 
centuries, the date when the Sakas invaded India, and 
were repelled by Vikram&ditya the Gieat He knows 
more of the dates of Feidusi and Ferishta than of 
A ryabhatta or Bhavabhfiti, and can tell who built the 
Taj Mahal without having the fainest notion when the 
topes of Sanchi, the caves of Karli and Ajanta, the 
temples of Ellora, Bhuvanesvaia, and Jagann^tha were 
built 

And yet, such things should not be For the Hindu 
student the histoiy of the Hindu period should not be 
a blank, nor a confused jumble of historic and legendary 
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names, religious parables, and Epic and Pauianik 
myths. No study has so potent an Influence in forming 
a nation’s mind and a nation’s character as a critical 
and careful study of its past history And it is by such 
study alone that an unreasoning and superstitious wor- 
ship of the past is leplaced by a legitimate and manly 
admiration 

It almost seems an irony of fate that the past should 
be considered a blank in a country where ancient sages 
have handed down traditions and elaborate composi- 
tions through thousands of years, and where generation 
after generation has pieserVed the heritage by a 
feat of memory which is considered a miracle in 
modern days ! In vain must the thousands of ancient 
Hindu students and scholars have toiled to preserve these 
works, if the works give us no clue to a general outline 
History of Ancient India And in vain, too, must eminent 
European scholais and antiquarians have woiked duiing 
the last hundred years, if it be still impossible to put 
together the results of their learned lesearches in the 
shape of a connected history which will be intelligible 
to the general reader and the ordinary student. 

Happily this is no longei impossible And although 
many portions of Indian History are still obscure, 
although many questions of detail are still subjects of 
controversy, to construct a general history of the Hindu 
Period IS no longer a hopeless task And, however 
unfit I feel myself to accomplish this task, I never- 
theless venture to make a commencement, in the 
hope that abler scholars will paidon my shortcomings, 
rectify my inevitable errors, and perform skilfully and 
well, what I may do clumsily or leave undone. 

- In undei taking this gieat work, I must, once for all, 
disclaim any intention to make any new discoveries, or 
to extend in any way the limits of oriental scholar- 
ship and research My limited knowledge of the 
subject precludes the possibility of such a pretention 
being advanced, and the limits of the piesent work 
make it impossible that any such results should be 
achieved. I have simply tried to string together, in a 
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methodical order, the results of the labours of abler scho- 
lars, in order to produce a loadable work for the general 
reader. If, rn the fulfilment of this design, I have been 
sometimes betrayed into conjectures and suppositions, 
I can only ask my readers to accept them as such, — 
not as histoiical discoveries. 

Ten j'-ears ago I collected and arranged the materials 
tlien available to me, with a view to write a little school- 
book in my own vernacular , and the little work has 
since been accepted as a text-book in many schools in 
Bengal. Since that time I have continued my work in 
this line, as far as my time permitted , and when, three 
years ago, I was enabled, by the generosity of the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, to place a complete Bengali transla- 
tion of the Rig Veda Sanhiti before my countrj^men, 
I felt more than ever impelled to re-arrange the Iiiston- 
cal materials furnished by our ancient hteiatuie in a 
permanent form In pursuance of this object, I pub- 
lished some papers, from time to time, in the Calcutta 
Reviezv ; and these papeis, together with all other 
mateiials which I have collected, have been embodied 
and arranged in the present work 

The method on which this work has been written is 
very simple My principal object has been to furnish 
the general leader ivith a practical and handy work 
on the Ancient History of India, — not to compose an 
elaborate work of discussions on Indian Antiquities 
To study clearness and conciseness on a subj’ect like 
this w'as not however an easy task Every chapter in 
the present work deals with matters about which long 
researches have been made, and various opinions have 
been recorded It would have afforded some satisfac- 
tion to me to have given the reader the history of every 
contio\ ersj’-, the account of every antiquarian discovery, 
and the/i;<?r and co?!s of every opinion advanced. But 
I could not yield to this temptation without increasing 
the w^ork to three or four times its present humble size 
and thus sacrificing the very object with which it is 
written To carr}’- out my primaiy object, I have avoided 
every needless controversy and” discussion, and 1 have 
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tried to explain, as clearly, concisely, and distinctly as I 
was able, each succeeding phase of Hindu civilization 
and Hindu life in ancient times 

But while conciseness has been the mam object of the 
present woik, I have also endeavoured to tell my story 
so that it may leave some distinct memories on my 
readers after they have closed the work. For this 
reason, I have avoided details as far as possible, and tried 
to develop, fully and clearly, the leading facts and 
features of each succeeding age Repetition has not been 
avoided, wheie such repetition seemed necessary to im- 
press on my readers the cardinal facts — the salient fea- 
tures of the story of Hindu civilization 

The very copious extracts which I have given (in trans- 
lation) from Sanscrit works may, at first sight, seem 
to be inconsistent with my desire for conciseness Such 
extracts, however, have been advisedly given In the 
first place, on a subject where there is so much room 
for difference in opinion, it is of the highest importance 
to furnish the reader with the text on which my con- 
clusions are based, to enable him to form his own judg- 
ment and to rectify any mistakes if my conclusions are 
erioneous In the second place, it is a gain in the cause 
of historical knowledge to familiarize the reader with 
the texts of our ancient authors It is scarcely to be 
hoped that the busy student will spend much of his 
time in reading the ancient and abstruse works in the 
original or even in learned translations, and the his- 
'^^lan who seeks to familiarize his readers with some 
portions at least of these ancient works, adds in so fax 
to the accurate knowledge of his readers on this sub- 
ject And lastly, it has been well said, that thought is 
language, and language is thought And if it be the in- 
tention of the historian to convey an idea of ancient 
thought,— of what the ancient Hindus felt and be- 
lieved,— he cannot do this better tlian by quoting the 
words by which that ancient people expiessed them- 
selves Such brief extiacts very often give the modern 
reader a far more realistic and intimate knowledge of 
ancient Hindu society and manners and ways of think* 
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ing than any account that I could give at twice the 
length. And it is because I have desired the modern 
reader to enter into the spirit and the inner life of 
the ancient Hindus, that I have tried to bring the old 
composers of Hymns and Upanishads face to face with 
the reader, and allowed them to speak for themselves. 
Such an intimate grasp of the inner life and feelings 
of the ancients is the very kernel of true historical 
knowledge, and I have felt it a hopeless task to impart 
this knowledge more accurately or more concisely 
than in the words of the ancients. It is for this 


reason mainly, and consistenly with my anxiety to be 
concise, that I have quoted copiously from ancient works. 
In conclusion, I have to crave the indulgence of the 
reader for the many deficiencies which he will, no doubt, 
find in the present work, written in moments stolen 
from official work, and in places where a decent library 
was never available. Such claim to indulgence is sel- 
dom admitted, and the reader very pertinently enquires 
why a w riter should ever undertake a work for which 
he was not in every way fully equipped. Nevertheless, 
I mention the circumstances, as they may explain, 
^if they cannot justify, the shortcomings of the work, 
^he time of the present writer is not his own, and the 
charge of a Bengal District with an area of over six 
thousand square miles and a population of over three 
millions, leaves little leisure for other work. To arrange 
mj^ mateiials, under these circumstances, has been an 


arduous task, and I can only ask the indulgent corj^’:^ 
sideration of my readers for any errors and defects^ 
which may have crept into this work. 


llYMENsiiNG District, 
Bengal ; 
i^ih August i8S8 


} 
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VoL II — Rationalistic Age 

A great work has been recently completed. An 
English translation of the Rig Veda Sanhit^, which was 
commenced by Dr H H. Wilson many years ago, has 
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lately been brought to completion by Professor E B 
Cowell of Cambridge, and Mr W F Webster I only 
regret I had not the advantage of consulting the last 
portions of this work before my chapters on the Vcdtc 
Age passed through the press' 

Dr Wilson’s translation is based, as is well known 
mainly on S&y ana’s interpretation of the Veda Sayana 
has his mistakes, but is invaluable in spite of them, and 
■no translator can afford to overlook or to neglect the 
traditional Hindu interpretation of the ancient Hindu 
work The most recent as well as the most scholarlike 
translation of the Rig Veda is the German translation 
of Ludwig ; and his translation comes closer to Sa3mna 
than many previous attempts to translate the Veda 
into European languages 

The literature of the second or Epic Age has not 
received the same degree of attention as the Veda 
With regard to the Epics themselves, it will probably , 
ever remain a hopeless task to separate the portions 
which are genuine and ancient from those which are later 
additions The whole of the Mahabh§,rata and the 
R&mayana, as we find them now, has been recast in mod- 
ern Sanscrit, and language therefore is no indication as to^ 
the dates of the different portions Nevertheless, patient 
criticism and a careful comparison with the contem 
poraneous literature of the Epic or Br&hmana Period can 
effect much And it is possible by such means to 
point to many details in the History, the Geography, 
the Religious beliefs, and the Social customs narrated m 
the Epics, which are undoubtedly of an ancient age 

Many of the Br^hmanas and A'ranyakas have been 
edited, and some have been translated The old and 
genuine Upanishads have been several times published 
in India with vernacular translations, and since the days 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, several of them have been 
tanslated into European languages from the original 
Sanscrit Professor Max Muller’^ translation of them 
in a collected form is the latest,— and will be useful to 
English readers 

Tlie third, or Rationalistic Age, forms the subject of 
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tlie present volume For an account of the Hindu life 
and social manners of this period, the Dharma S^stras 
and the Greek accounts of India should be read together 
In the Dharma S^stras we see the ancient Hindus as 
they saw themselves, in the Greek accounts we see them 
as others saw them. In the former the Hindus paint 
themselves, in the latter they aie painted by civilized 
and careful and friendly foreigners. There is a close re- 
semblance between the tw’o pictures, — and a comparison 
of them gives us a correct and very favourable idea of 
the ancient Hindus, their manners and their civilization. 

Hindu Philosophy, properly so-called, is to be found 
in the Mental Philosophy of Kapila and the Logic of 
Gautama The former has received much attention in 
Europe, and some of the latest systepis of German and 
Fiench Philosophy are a leproduction, in a morfe ela- 
borate form, of the S9.nkhya Philosophy of Ancient 
India Hindu Logic has not leceived the same, atten- 
tion from scholars, and there is room for researches on 
this subjeci It is to be hoped that the w'ant will be 
soon supplied, and that dul)'' qualified scholars will 
give us a thorougii exposition of Hindu logic, based 
on the ancient text and commentaries 

My account of Buddhism has been condensed as 
far as possible, — but ne\crtheless fills a good portion 
of the present volume. It is essential, however, to grasp 
the principles of the leligion, in order to compiehend 
the history of India during eight centuries, during w^hich 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion of India It is 
still the prevailing religion of Asia, and recent researches 
disclose to us its intimate connexion with the religion of 
Europe In treating this subject, I have followed the ‘ 
same method as in the other portions of my w'ork, and 
liave furnished my readers wnth copious extiacts from 
the texts on \vhich my conclusions aie based 

In conclusion, it is my pleasing duty to acknowledge 
the help which I receiv’ed, while this second volume 
was passing througli the pi ess, from mj' esteemed 
friends, Mr G. A Giieison, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and Pundit Haia Piasad Sastri, M.A, Librarian to the 
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Bengal Government As laboureis in the field of 
Indian antiquities, both these scholars aie doing useful 
and valuable work, and they have kindly and cordially 
tendered help to a fellow-labourer in the same field 
I am indebted to them for many valuable hints and 
much useful information 

One more honored name I may be permitted to add 
My sincere acknowledgments are due to Sir Steuart 
Bayley for the gieat interest he has evinced in my un- 
ambitious little work, and for the very kind and 
favourable leception with which he has honored the 
first volume 
Mymensing District, \ 

Bengal, V R C DUTT 

isl June 1889 3 


VoL III —Buddhist and Pauranik Ages. 

It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and unfeigned 
diffidence that I now place this completed work before 
the public The great task of compiling for the first time 
a connected and clear history of the Ancient Hindus 
requires greater leisure and more extensive reading 
than I can lay claim to Years of study, often interrupt- 
ed, enabled me however to grasp the leading facts, and 
during the last till ee years I have worked continuously 
in moments spared fiom official duties to arrange these 
facts in their present shape The first chapters on the 
Vedic Age were commenced in April 1887, the last 
chapters on the Pauranik Age have been revised in 
• March 1890 The work, such as it is, is now placed in 
the hands of my indulgent countrymen for whom it has 
been written 

The reception which my countrymen have given to 
the earlier volumes has surpassed my most sanguine 
expectations The entire edition of a thousand copies 
has been nearly exhausted before the third volume 
is out, and a second edition has been called for, and 
Will be shortly taken in hand More gratifying to 
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me were the requests which were made to me, and 
which have been gladly acceded to, for permission to 
translate the work into the vernaculars of* Bombay, 
Madras, and the North-Western Provinces. And equal- 
ly encouraging to me were the numerous enquiries, con- 
gratulations and expressions of sympathy which I have 
leceived from all parts of India, testifying to the in- 
terest which has been taken in this somewhat novel 
venture I am too keenly aware of the imperfections 
of my rude attempt, to ascribe the success of the work 
to Its merits , and I can only suppose therefore that 
the demand for a readable handbook of this nature was 
so great among my countrymen, that they have con- 
sented to accept the article even from such a clumsy 
woikman as myself 

I take this opportunity also to thankfully acknow- 
ledge the valued opinions, notices and reviews with 
which many scholars in this country and in Europe 
have honored this uork A popular work of this 
nature can scarcely be acceptable to scholars who have 
devoted their lifetime to all the minutiae of Indian anti- 
quities, and I feel therefore all the more giateful for 
the cordial and favourable acceptance (too favourable for 
Its merits), which it has received at their hands My 
sincere acknowledgments are due to Doctors Roth, 
Weber, Max Muller, and several other scholars 

Of greater value to me than these favourable notices 
aie the criticisms of some of these scholars on certain 
portions of my work, and it is due to my readers that 
I should indicate the main points on which my views 
have not always received assent It is necessary to 
do this, if only to guard my readers from accepting 
my conclusion in all cases, and to induce them to form 
their own judgments on the facts 

Scholars belonging to the orthodox section of iny 
countrymen have not ahv'^ays accepted my account of 
Vedic civilization Life in the Vedic Age, they hold, 
was more "spiritual,” more pious and contemplative in 
its tone and character, and they are scaicely prepared 
to accept my account of the rude self-assertion and 
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boisterous gieed foi conquests of the Vedic ivaiiiors 
On the other hand, some European scholars tlnnk that 
I have represented Vedic civilization in too favourable 
alight M Baithj who did me the honour of favour- 
ably noticing in Pans my chapters on the Vedic Period, 
when they fiist appeared in the Calcutta Review, 
expressed his opinion that my account should be ac- 
cepted with some degree of caution And Dr Kern, 
who has published a favourable icview of the first 
volume of the piesent work in a Dutch jouinal, states 
that opinion is divided as to the character of the Vedic 
civilization Some scholars delight in describing all 
that was robust and manl}^ and straightforward in the 
character of the Vedic Hindus, while others pour tray 
their coarseness and impeifections Dr Kern is of 
opinion that I have adhered to the first school of 
opinion, but that the truth lies midway 

I am not awaie that I have tried to keep back the 
robust rudeness — coarseness, if you like — of the civiliza- 
tion of the Vedic Age But I confess, that like most 
modern Hindus, subject to all the drawbacks of a latei 
and more aitificial civilization, I feel a warm apprecia- 
tion for the manly freedom of ancient Hindu civiliza- 
tion and life I have sought to pourtray this prominently 
in my account of the Vedic Period , and in my descrip- 
tion of later ages, I have not hesitated to point out, 
emphatically and i epeatedly, how much we lack in all 
that was healthy and fiee, unrestricted and life-giving 
m the ancient Hindu institutions and social lules It 
IS a truth which we Hindus need bear in mind 

Coming now to the Epic Age, scholars are geneially 
agreed that the caste system of India first took its rise 
in this period But here again we should ever re- 
member that caste rules, with all their potential evils, 
served in this early period as a sort of moral code 
for the Aryan Hindus, and tended to unite them by 
classing them in three great sections, with sanction for 
inter caste marriage and religious instruction for all 
The caste-system of the Epic Period was no moie like 
the system of to day than the Feudal institutions of 
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the middle ages, -which had their object and their use, 
were like the baronial oppression of the iSth century- 
in France. As it was neither possible nor desirable 
under changed circumstances to restoie the old institu- 
tion of the middle ages, the living nations of Euiope 
sw^ept aw'ay its debased and oppressive substitute which 
flourished down to the last ccnturj'. 

In the second volume of the present work I ha\e 
treated of the Rationalistic Period, and of the rise of 
Buddhism w’hich took place in this peiiod My appre- 
ciation of Buddhism has been criticised and many 
friendly critics have reminded me that Buddhist pre- 
cepts, literally obeyed, w'ould not hold the world to- 
gether, but would lead nations to subjection, to inaction, 
and to beggary. This is not the place to enter into a 
controversy on the subject, but I may be permitted to 
point out that a religion cannot be criticised in this 
spirit, and that the teachings of the pure-souled Jesus 
have not been tlius criticised He, too, recommended a 
relinquishment of the world, and unresisting submission 
to w'rongs and inj'uries, but neither he nor Gautama in- 
tended that men should cease to be men Religion 
holds before us great models and perfect ideals of 
virtues, like chanty love and unselfishness , and these 
ideals, conveyed in precepts or commandments, legends 
or parables, have their effect on our moral nature and 
on our actions in oui eternal and selfish struggle in 
this world Let us be candid then, and concede that 
Gautama’s ideals w'erc lofty and holy , that his message 
of the equality of men, proclaimed to the caste-stricken 
people of India, was large-hearted and benevolent * 
and that his religion, w'hich imparts moral lessons to a 
third of the w’orld’s population, is beautiful and'great 
On another and a more delicate point, I expected 
my position w'ould be assailed. My account of the his- 
torical connection between Buddhism and the rise of 
Christianity has been questioned But enough, I hold, 
has been discovered to prove that connexion, and we 
can afford calmly to aw'ait the result of future re- 
searches I do not hesitate to maintain, though few' 
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Christian writers will agree with me, that the world 
owes to India that higher system of ethics and nobler 
code of morality which distinguish the modern religion 
from the religions of the ancient world 

In the piesent volume I have treated of the Buddhist 
and the Pauranik Age The edicts of Asoka have 
thrown a flood of light on his administration and his 
times , and numerous other inscriptions, which have 
been read, elucidate many facts relating to the regal 
dynasties of the different provinces of India But for 
an account of the people, their customs, laws and 
manners, we must turn to the code of Manu and to the 
account of the Chinese travellers When we have 
comprtred these two records, we know how the Hindus 
saw themselves, and how they were seen by others 
The Pauranik Age opens with the sixth century 
A D , when there was a renaissance in literature, science 
and religion This opinion which is now held by most 
scholars is not, however, acceded to by all My kind 
critic Dr Buhler has pointed out that the ICfi,vya litera- 
ture flouushed during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era , that Chandragupta II and his father Samudra- 
gupta of the Gupta dynasty were celebrated patrons 
of poetiy and leaining in the 5th and 4th centuries 
A D , and that it cannot therefore be asserted that 
there was a renaissance in Sanscrit literature in the 
6th century A D 

I have in the present volume admitted all the facts 
kindly pointed out by my learned ciitic, but I demur 
to his conclusion K^vya liteiature no doubt had its 
commencement in the 4th and 5th centuries of the 
Christian Era, just as modern English poetry had its 
commencement with Chaucer and Gower But never- 
theless, the 6th century A D , which I take to be the 
era of Vikram&ditya and Kalidasa, marked a real 
revival and renaissance of Sanscrit literature, as the age 
of Elizabeth and Shakespeare marked a real revival of 
English literature It was the commencement of a 
new epoch, marked by an upheaval of the national 
mind 
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In order pioperly to comprehend tlie subsequent 
history of the national mind in the Pauianik Age, we 
must compaie the Dharma S&stras and the Pauranik 
literature with the account of the Hindus from the 
discnminating and friendly pen of Albeium This I 
liave attempted to do specially in the two closing 
chapters of the work, and the impression which is left 
on the mind is one of sadness An unhealthy supersti- 
tion and social system warped the national mind and 
paralyzed the national vigoui Worshippeis were di- 
vorced from religious learning, warriors were dnided 
fiom the people, professions and sects were disunited 
for ever and enfeebled Men were subjected to unmean- 
ing restrictions and hurtful rules , women were encouiag- 
cd to perish on the pyie A moiiopol}^ of knowledge 
was established, social and religious ficedom was extin- 
guished, and the lamp of national life was quenched 
with the light of freedom and of knowledge Tlie 
Hindu who can deseivedly boast of the lehgion of the 
Upanishads and the ethics of Gautama Buddha, owes 
it to Truth and to Histoiy to confess to the dcgenciacy 
of later times I have not sought to suppicss this 
sadder poition of our national stoiy , latlier have I 
tried to tell it fully and impiessively, so that we may 
now learn to turn to a biighter page of our national 
existence If the piesent work contributes in any 
degree towards this lesult, if it helps us to sink oui 
social disunion, to cast asundei huitful restrictions, 
and to turn towards that unpolluted stream of hfe- 
giving religion, morality and knowledge which aie our 
birthright, my labours, humble and unworthy as they 
are, have not been altogether in vain 

Mymensing District, 

Bengal , 

Match iSgo 
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EPOCHS AND DATES 

The History of Ancient India is a history of thirty 
centuries of human culture and progress It divides 
itself into several distinct periods, each of which, for 
length of years, will compare with the entire history of 
many a modern people 

Other nations claim an equal or even a higher anti- 
quity than the Hindus The Egyptians have records 
on their everlasting monuments of a civilization which 
goes beyond three thousand years before Christ. As- 
syrian scholars have claimed an equally remote anti- 
quity for tlie Shumiro-Accadian civilization of Chaldea, 
which is said to have flourished over a thousand years 
befoie Nineveh and Babylon were founded The 
Chinese, too, have a historj' which dates from about 
2,400 B C For India, modem scholars have not 
claimed a higher antiquity than 2,000 B C , though 
future researches may requiie an extension of this 
date 

But theie is a difference between the records of 
the Hindus and the records of other nations The 
hieroglyphic lecords of the ancient Egyptians 3neld 
little information beyond the names of kings and 
pyiamid-builders, and accounts of djmasties and wars 
The cuneiform inscriptions of Ass3'ria and. Babylon 
tell us much the same story And ’ evjen ancient 
Chinese records shed little light on the gradual pro- 
gress of human culture and civilization 

Ancient Hindu works are of a different character 
If they are defective in some respects, as they un- 
doubtedly are, they are defective as accounts of 
dynasties, of wars, of so-called historical incidents 
On the other hand the}' give us a full, connected, and 
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clear account of the advancement of civilization) of 
the progress of the human mind, such as we shall 
seek for in vain among the records of any other equally 
ancient nation The literature of each period is a 
perfect pictuie — a photograph, if We may so call it — 
of the Hindu civilization of that period And the 
works of successive peiiods form a complete history 
of Hindu civilization for over three thousand years 
so full, so clear, that he who runs may read 

Inscriptions on stone and writings on , papyri arc , 
recorded with a design to commemorate passing 
events The songs and hymns and philosophical and 
religious effusions of a people are an unconscious and 
true reflection of its civilization and its thought. The 
•earliest effusions of the Hindus were not recorded in 
writing, — they are, therefore, full and unrestricted, — 
they are a natural and true expression of the nation’s 
thoughts and feelings They were preserved, not on 
stone, but in the faithful memory of the people, who 
handed down the great heritage from century to century 
with a scrupulous exactitude which, in modern days, 
would be considered a miracle 

Scholars who have studied the Vedic hymns, histori- 
cally, are aware that the materials they afford for 
constructing a history of civilization, are fuller and 
truer than any accounts which could have been re- 
corded on stone or papyri And those who have 
pursued Hindu literature through the different periods 
of Hindu history aie equally aware that it forms 
a complete and comprehensive story of the proo^ress 
and gradual modifications of Hindu civilization, thought 
and religion for over three thousand years And 
the philosophical historian of human civilization need 
not be a Hindu to think that the Hindus have pre- 
served the fullest, the clearest, and the truesfinaterials 
for his work 

We wish not to be misunderstood We have made 
the foregoing remarks simply with a view to remove 
the very common and very erroneous impression that 
Ancient India has no history worth studying, no 
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connected and reliable chronicle of the past which would 
be interesting or instructive to the modern reader 

Ancient India has a connected story to ‘tell, and 
so far from being uninteresting, its special feature 
is its intense attractiveness We read in that ancient 
story how a gifted Ar 3 mn people, separated by 
circumstances from the outside world, worked out their 
civilization amidst natuial and climatic conditions which 
were peculianly favourable. We note their intellectual 
discoveries age after age , we watch their religious 
progress and developments through successive cen- 
• tunes , we mark their political career, as they giadual- 
iy expand over India and found new kingdoms and 
dynasties , we observe their struggles against priest- 
ly domination, their successes and their failures , we 
study with interest their great social and religious 
revolutions and their far-reaching consequences And 
this great story of a nation’s intellectual life — more 
thrilling in its interest than any tale which Shaharzadi 
told — is nowhere broken and nowhere disconnected 
The great causes which led to great social and religious 
changes are manifest to the leader, and he follows the 
gradual development of Hindu civilization through 
thirty centuries without a break or interruption 

The very shortcomings of Hindu civilization, as 
compared with the younger civilization of Greece or 
Rome, have their lessons for the modern . reader. The 
story of our successes is not moie instructive than the 
story of onr failures The hymns of Visv4mitra, the 
philosophy of Kapila and the poetry of Kdlid^sa have 
no higher lessons for the modern reader than the 
de^p causes which led to the decadence of our political 
life and the ascendancy of priests The story, of the 
religious rising of the people under the leadeiship of 
Y Gautama Buddha is not more instructive than the 
causes which account foi the absence of any political 
rising among the people, the absence of anj^ efforts aftci 
popular freedom And the gieat heights to which the 
genius of Brahmans and Kshatriyas soaied in the 
infancj'^ of the world’s intellectual life are not more 
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suggestive and not more instructive than the absence 
of genius in the people at large in their ordinary pui suits 
and trades, — in mechanical inventions and maritime 
discoveries, in sculpture, arcliitecture and arts, in mani- 
festations of popular life and the assertion of popular 

^°The history of the intellectual and religious life of 
the ancient Hindus is matchless in its continuity, its 
fulness, and its philosophical truth But the historian 
who only paints the current of that intellectual life 
pel forms half his duty There is another and a sadder 
portion of Hindu history,— and it is necessaiy that this 
portion of the story, too, should be faithfully told 

We have said before that the history of Ancient 
India divides itself into several distinct and long 
periods or epochs Each of these periods has a 
distinct literature, and each has a ci\ ilization peculiar 
to It, which modihed itself into the civilization of the 
next period under the operation of great political 
and social causes It is desirable that we should, at 
the outset, give a brief account of these historical 
epochs and tlie great historical events by which they 
are marked Such an outline-account of the different 
periods will make our readers acquainted with the plan 
and scope of this work, and will probably help them 
to grasp more effectually the details of each p£nod 
when we come to treat them more fully We begin 
with the earliest period, viz , that of Aiyan settlements 
in the Punjab The hymns of the Rig Veda furnislf- 
us with the materials for a history of this period 


FIRST EPOCH 

In this priceless volume, we find the Hindu Aryans 
as conqueiors and settlers on the banks of the Indus 
and Its five branches , and India beyond the Sutlej was 
almost unknown to them They came as a conquering 
race, full of the self-assertion and vigour of a young 
national life, with a stiong love of action and a capacity 
^ fci active enjoyments They weie, in this respect, far 
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removed from the contemplative and passu e Hindus 
of later days , they rejoiced in wealth and cattle and 
pasture-fields , and they carved out, witii their strong; 
right arm, new -possessions and realms from the ab- 
origines of the soil, who \ainly struggled to maintain 
their own against the invincible conquerois Thus, the 
period was one of wars and conquests against the ab- 
origines , and the Aiyan victors triumphantly boast of 
their conquests in their hymns, and implore their gods 
to bestow on them wealth and new possessions, and to 
■•destroy the barbarians Whatever was bright and 
cheerful and glorious in the aspects of nature stiuck 
the Aryans with admiration and gladness, and such 
manifestations of natuie were worshipped and invoked 
as gods. 

It is needless to say that the entire body of Arj'^ans 
was then a united community, and the only distinction 
of castes was between the Aryans and the aborigines. 
Even the distinction between professions was not veiy 
marked , and the sturdy lord of many acres, who 
ploughed his fields and owmed large herds in timhs of 
peace, went out to defend his village or plunder the 
aborigines in times of w'ar, and often composed spirited 
hymns to the martial god Indra in his hours of devo- 
tion There were no temples and no idols , each patri- 
arch of a family lighted the saciificial fire in his own 
hearth, and offered milk and rice offerings, or animals, 
or libations of the Soma juice to the fire, and invoked 
Ihe “ bright" gods for blessings, and health, and w^ealth 
for himself and his children Chiefs of tribes weie 
kings, and had their priests to pei form sacrifices and 
utter the hymns for them , but theie was no piiestl}^ 
caste, and no roj^al caste The people were free, enjoy- 
ing the -freedom wdiich belongs to vigorous pastoral 
and agricultural tribes 

What is the date of this period of Aryan settle- 
ments in the Punjab ? Colebiooke, who was the first 
discoverer of the Vedas foi European readers, fixed the 
fourteenth centuiy as the date when they w^ere finally 
compiled and arranged And as all scholais allow fir^e 
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or SIX centuries for the expansion of the Aryans along 
the Indus and its five tributaries, we may fix the dates 
of the first period at 2,000 to 1,400 B C. Professor 
Max Muller, in his latest works, allows l,«;oo B C as 
the date When the Vedas, such as we now have them, 
were composed,^ or 1,500 4 ;o 1,000 B C as the period 
when they were composed and finally arranged. In 
another work he states “Four thousand years ago (or 
It may be earlier) the Aryans, who had travelled south- 
wards to the rivers of the Punjab called him Dyaush 
Pita or Heavenly Father ”* 1 ' 

Professor Weber allows a thousand years for the 
“ occupying, subjecting to complete cultivation, and 
BrahmanisiUg the immense tract of land” from the 
Indus to the Gunduck With this argument we agree , 
but the Professor is wrong when he fi\es 500 B C as 
the time when the Hindus settled on the Gunduck 
We will shew that they founded the kingdom of the 
Videhas by that river about 1,000 B C , and the Aryans 
must have first crossed the Indus about 2,000 B C 
Professor Whitney gives 2,000 to 1,500 B C for the 
Rig Veda hymns, and Dr Martin Haug allows 2,000 
to 1,400 B C for those hymns, while, for the earliest of 
them he claims a still remoter date It is unnecessary 
to cite the authority of other scholars , we think wc 
agree with the general opinion on the subject when wc 
fix 2,000 to 1,400 B C for the first period of Hindu his- 
tory, And, for the sake of convenience, we will call 
this period the Vedtc Period 


SECOND EPOCH 

When once the Hindu Aryans had come as far as the 
Sutlej, they did not lose much time in crossing tliat 
river and pouring down in numbers in the valley of 
the Ganges We have raie mention of the Ganges 
and the Jumna in the Rig Veda, shewing that they 
were not yet generally known to the Hindus in the 


• India -what can it teach us ? (1883), p 83 
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6rst or Vcdic Period, allhough adventurous colonists 
must have issued out of the Punjab and settled m 
the shores of those distant rivers. Such settlements 
must have multiplied in the second period, until, m 
the course of some centuries, the entire valley of the 
Ganges, as far dowm as modern Tirhoot, was the seat 
of powerful kingdoms and nationalities, who cultivated 
science and literature in their schools of learning, and 
developed new forms of religion and of civilization 
widely different from those of the Vedic Period 

Among the nations who flourished in the Gangetic 
valley, the most renowned have left their names in the 
epic literature of India The Kurus had their kingdom 
round about modern Delhi The Panchfilas settled 
further to the south-east, round about modern Kanouj. 
The Kosalas occupied the spacious country between 
the Ganges and the Gunduck, which includes modern 
Oudh ; the Videhas lived beyond the Gunduck^ in what 
IS now known as Tirhoot; and the Kasis settled 
dowm near and about modern Benares These were 
the most renowmed nations of the second period, though 
other less powerful nationalities also flourished and 
extended their kingdoms from time to time 

When the first Kurus and PanchSlas settled in the 
Doab, they gave indications of a vigorous national 
life, and their internecine wars form the subject of the 
first national Epic of India, the Mahabhaiata. And al- 
though this work, in its present shape, is the production 
of a later age — or rather of later ages — } et, even in its 
present form, it preserves indications of that rude and 
sturdy vigour and warlike jealousies which must have 
characterised the early conquerors of the Gangetic 
valley The Hindus did not, how'ever, live many cen- 
tunes in the soft climate of this valley befoie losing 
their vigour and manliness, as they gained in learning 
and civilization As they drifted down the river they 
manifested less and less of the vigour of conqueimg races 
The royal courts of the Videhas and the Kasis were 
learned and enlightened, but contemporary literature 
does not bear witness to their warlike qualities. The 
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Kosalas too, were a polished nation, but the tradi- 
tions of that nation, preserved in the second national 
Epic of India, the RAmayana, (in its present foim, a pro- 
duction of later ages,) shew more devotion to social 
and domestic duties, obedience to priests, and legard 
foi religious foims, than the sturdy valour and the fiery 
jealousies of the Mehabhaiata 

This giadual enervation of the Hindus was the cause 
of the most important lesults in religious aud social 
rules Religion changed its spiiit The mauly but 
simple hymns with which the sturdy conquerors of the 
Punjab had invoked nature-gods scarcely commended 
themselves to the more effete and moie ceremonious 
Hindus of the Gangetic valley The hymns wcie still 
repeated, but lost their meaning and sense, and vast 
ceremonials and observances took the place of simple 
forms The priestly class increased in number and in 
influence, until they formed a hei editary caste of their 
own The kings and wairiors of the Gangetic valley 
lived in more splendid courts, and had more gorgeous 
surroundings than the simple agiicultural warriors of 
the Punjab, and soon separated themselves fiom the 
people and formed a caste of their own The mass of 
the people — the Vaisyas oi Visas of the Rig Veda — be- 
came moie lifeless than their forefathers in the Punjab, 
and woie, without a protest, the chains which priests 
and wairiors — the BrAhmans and the Kshatiiyas — threw 
around them And as subjection means demoraliza- 
tion, the people in Hindu kingdoms never afterwards 
became what the people in ancient and modern Europe 
have striven to be And lastlj^ the aborigines who were 
subjugated and had adopted’ tlie Aryan civilization 
formed the low caste of SOdias, and weie declared unfit 
to perform the Ai^|n religious rites or to acquire 
religious knowledge ^ 

Such was the ougin of the Caste-system in India, in 
the second period of Hindu history The system 
arose out of weakness and lifelessness among the 
people, and, to a certain extent, it has perpetuated that 
\weakness ever after 
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It Will be observed that this Second Period was a 
period of the submission of the people under the 
Br^Lhmans and the Kshatiiyas, and of the submission • 
of the Kshatnyas themselves under the Biahmans 
At the close of the period, however, theie appears- 
to have' 4)een a reaction, and tlie proud ICsha- 
tnyas at last tried to shake off the galling yoke, and to 
prove tlien equality with the Biahmans in leaining and 
religious culture Wearied with the unmeaning rituals 
and ceremonials presciibed by priests, the Kshatnyas 
staited new speculations and bold enquiries aftei the 
truth The effort was unavailing The pi lests remained 
supreme fBut the vigorous speculations which the Ksha- 
triyas started form the only redeeming portion of the 
mane’ and lifeless literature of this period ' And these 
speculations remained as a heritage of the nation, and 
formed the nucleus of the Hindu philosophical sys- 
tems and religious revolutions of a latei day 

It was in this period of Aryan expansion in the 
Gangetic valley that the Rig Veda and the three other 
Vedas, — S§.man, Yajus and Atharvan — weie finally 
arranged and compiled Then followed another class 
of compositions known as the Br^imanas, and devoted 
to sacrificial rites , and these inane and verbose com- 
positions reflect the eneivation of the people and the 
dogmatic pretensions of the piiests of the age The 
custom of retirement from the world into forest life, 
which was unknown in tlie earliei ages, spiang up, and 
the last portions of the BrS,hmanas are A'ranyakas 
devoted to forest rites And lastly the bold specula- 
tions started by KslV^riyas are known as the 
Upanishads, and form the last portions of the literature 
of this period, and close the so-called Revealed Literature 
of India ^ 

Dr H H. Wilson, when reviewing** Pi ofessoi Max 
Muller’s great work on Sansknt liteiature thirty years 
ago, declared that a period of five centuiies was not too 
long to account for the great political, social and reli- 
gious changes which occurred in this period And Dr. 
Wilson was right. Within this period the valley of the 
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Ganges, as far as Tirhoot, was cleared, colonized, and 
Hind^^-ized, and formed the sites of powerful kingdoms. 
Religious observances were vastly elaborated , social 
rules were changed , the caste-system was formed , tlie 
Supremacy of priests was established and confirmed, and 
ultimately questioned by the Kshatriyas , and lastly, 
within this age, a varied and voluminous literature was 
recorded The peiiod may, therefore, be supposed to 
have extended appioximately fiom 1,400 to 1,000 B C. 

One or two facts, may be cited here which confirm 
these dates The central historical fact of this period 
was a great war between the Kurus and the Panchilas 
which foims the subject of the Mah^bharata, and of 
which we shall have something to say farther on The 
central literaiy fact of this peiiod was the compilation 
of the Vedas Tradition and the Epic itself inform us 
that the compiler of the Vedas was a contemporary of 
the war , but we may accept or reject this as we like. 
We w'lll examine these two facts separately 

Tradition, again, has it that wdien the Vedas w'ere 
compiled, the position of the solstitial points was 
observed and recorded to mark the date The Jyotisha 
in which this observation is now found is a late work, 
not earliei than the thud century befoie Chiist, but the 
observation w^as certainly made at an ancient date, and 
Bentley and Archdeacon Piatt — both able mathemati- 
cians — have gone over the calculation and found that 
it was made in I,l8l B C 

Much has been written of late in Europe, America, 
and India against the value of this discovery, but 
we have found nothing in these discussions which 
goes against the genuineness of the astronomical obser- 
vation We are inclined to believe that the obseiwa- 
tion marks approximately the true date of the final 
compilation of the Vedas , and as the work of compi- 
lation probably occupied numerous teachers for genera- 
tions together, we may suppose that the Vedas were 
complied during the 14th and 13th centuiies B C And 
this date falls witliin the period which we have assigned 
for the second epoch 
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Now with legard to the ICuru-PanchMa Wai The 
annals of different kingdoms in India allude to this 
ancient war, and some of these annals are not unre- 
liable The founder of Buddhism lived °in the sixth 
century BC ,and we learn from the annals of Magadha 
that 35 kings reigned between the Kuru-Panch&la War 
and the time of Buddha. Allowing 20 years to each 
reign, this would place the war in the 13th century B C 

Again we know from coins, that Kanishka ruled in 
Kashmir in the first centuiy A D , and his successor 
Abhimanj u probably reigned towards the close of that 
century The historian of Kashmir informs us that 
52 kings- reigned for 1,266 years from the time of the 
Kuru Panchala War to the time of Abhimanyu, and 
this would place the war in the 12th century B C. 

We do not ask the reader to accept any of the paiti- 
•cular dates given above. It is almost impossible to 
fix any precise date in the History of India before 
Alexander the Great visited the land , and we may well 
hestitate, even when astronomical calculations point to 
a particular year or historical lists point to a particular 
century. All that we ask, and all that we are entitled 
to ask, is that the reader will now find it possible to 
accept the fact that the Vedas were finally compiled 
and the Kuru PanchSla War was fought some time 
about the 13th century or the 12th century B C 

And, if the Kuru Panchala War was fought in the 
13th century B C. (le, about a century before the 
Tiojan War), it is impossible to fix a date later than 
1,400 B C for the commencement of the second epoch 
of which we are speaking For at the time of the 
Kuru PanchS.Ia War, the tracts round modern Delhi 
and Kanouj were the seats of powerful nations who 
had developed a civilization and literature of their own. 
And two centuiies must be allowed between the date 
when the Aryans issued out of the Punjab and the date 
when these lesults had been achieved in the Gang-etic 
valley 

To accept 1,400 B C as the date when the Aiyans 
issued out of the Punjab, is to confirm the dates we 
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have given (2,oco to 1,400 B C) for the first epoch, 
the Vedic Period 

Again, many of the BrSihmanas contain internal evi- 
dence that they were composed at the time or after the 
time of the Kurus and the Panchalas We may, there- 
fore, suppose these to have been composed m the 13th 
and 1 2th centuries BC And the Upanishads, which 
mark the close of Biahmana hteratnre, were composed 
about the I ith century B C Janaka, the King of 
the Videhas, gave a start to the Upanishads , we may, 
therefore, suppose the Videhas and the Koshalas to have 
flourished about 1,200 to 1,000 B C , as the Kurus and 
the PanchcLlas flout ished about 1,400 to 1,200 B C 

For the sake of convenience we will call this second 
period the Epic Pei lod It was the period when the 
nations described in the national Epics of India lived 
and fought 5 when the Kurus and the Panchalas, the 
Kosalas, and the Videhas held sway along the valley of 
the Ganges 


THIRD EPOCH 

The Third Epoch is, perhaps, the most biilliant period 
of Hindu history It was in this period that the 
Aryans issued out of the Gangetic valley, spread them- 
selves far and wide, subjugated and occupied the whole 
of India and introduced Hindu civilization and found- 
ed Hindu kingdoms as far as the southernmost limits 
of India Magadha which was already known to the 
Hindus in the Epic Period was completely Hindu-ized in ^ 
the Thud Epoch , and the young and powerful kingdom 
founded here soon eclipsed and then subjugated all the 
ancient kingdoms of the Gangetic valley The descen-* 
dants of the proud races who had fought the Epic wars 
in the Ganges vallej^ the descendants of the older and 
sturdier races who had first founded Aryan dominions 
in the Indus valley, — all quailed before this new and 
rising power Chandragupta, the contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, brought the whole of Northern 
India, from the Punjab to Behar, under the rule of 
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Magadha ; and his grandson Asoka the Great the pro- 
mulgator of Buddhism, was the greatest Emperoi that 
over ruled m India within the thirty centuiies of Hindu 
independence With the time of Asoka, the Third 
Epoch ends, and the Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins 
Aryan colonists penetrated to Bengal and intioduced 
Hindu religion and civilization among the aboiigines, 
but Bengal never made any mark in the history of 
Ancient India The kingdoms founded in the south n on 
greater distinction The Andhras founded a poweiful 
kingdom in the Deccan, founded great schools of learn- 
ing, and were destined, at a later period, to extend their 
sway over Northern India also Further south, the 
Aryans came in contact with the old and imperfect 
Dravidian civilization The more perfect Hindu civiliza- 
tion prevailed, and the Dravidians were Hmdu-ized and 
founded kingdoms which became distinguished for learn- 
ing and power The three sister-kingdoms of the Cholas, 
the Cheras, and the Pand}’'as made their mark before 
the thud century B C , and* Kanchi (Conjeveramh the 
capital of the Cholas, distinguished itself as the seat of 
Hindu learning at a later day 

In the west the SaurAshtias (including Guziat and 
the Maharatta country) received Hindu civilization 
from the Andhras of the Deccan , while, beyond a strip 
of the sea, Ceylon was discovered, and formed a great 
resort of Hindu tiaders, until Asoka the Great sent his 
son to that land and conveited the people to Buddhism 
In the east, Buddhist pilgrims came and settled m Orissa 
and excavated caves in rocks centuiies before Asoka 
The practical and enterprising spirit of the age shews 
itself in literature as well as in territorial conquests 
The whole of the veibose teachings and rites of the 
Brahmanas and Aranyakas weie condensed into Sfttras 
or aphorisms so as to form handy manuals for the sacri- 
fice Other Shtias were framed for laying down the 
rules of domestic rites and social conduct Slitra 
schools sprang up all over India, in the north and in the 
south, and works multiplied, BfesrSes these religious 
works, phonetics, metre, grammar, -and lexicons, were 
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s1;udied,,;>igjTdrr^^ka wiote his Nirukta, and Panini his 
grammar, early m this period And the construction 
of sacrificial altars according to fixed rules gave rise to 
geometry which was first discovered in India 

Ana, lastly, the lessons of the Upanishads were not 
lost The bold speculations started in these works were 
pursued, until Kapila arose in the eighth or seventh cen- 
tury B C and started the S^nkya philosophy, — the 
first closely-reasoned system of mental , philosophy 
known in the world Other systems of philosophy 
were started by other thinkers, but the Sinkhya philo- 
sophy was destined to have the greatest influence on 
the future of India , for Gautama Buddha was born in 
the sixth century B C , and he added to the cold 
logic of the Sankhya philosophy a world-embracing 
(i^isapathy and love for mankind which has made his 
xengion the religion of a third of the human race 

Buddhism spread slowly among the poor and the 
lowly, for it was a piotest against caste-privileges, a 
religion of equality of men It spread slowly — as • 
Christianity spread in Eiwope m the early days — until 
Asoka embiaced Buddhism in the third century B C, 
as Constantine the Great embraced the new faith in 
Europe As in the case of Christianity, so in the case 
of Buddhism, it fast became a national religion under 
imperial favour, and from the third centuiy B C, the 
Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins 

Our readers will perceive that we have no difficulty*in 
fixing the dates of the Third Epoch Asoka the Great 
ascended the throne about 260 B C , and held his great 
Buddhist Council to settle the Buddhist Scriptures 
about 242 B C Two such Councils had been held 
before, one in the year of Gautama’s death in 477 B C , 
and one a hundred years after in 377 B C But the 
Council held by Asoka in 242 B C finally settled the 
Scriptures, and the great Emperor then promulgated 
them all over India, and beyond the limits of India 
At this date, therefore, 242 B C , the Third Epoch ends, 
and-the Fourth or Buddhist Epoch begins And we 
have seen before that the Second Epoch closes about 
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1,000 B. C. We may, therefore, date the Tiiird Epoch 
from 1,000 B C to 242 B. 0 . For the sake of conve- 
nience, vve will call it the Rationalistic Period, 

The great political, liteiary, and religious incidents 
of the period require the w’lde space of seven centuries 
and a half that we have allotted to the Epoch , and all 
the facts that w^e know' confirm these dates. Dr H. 
H. Wilson 'consideis that the first incuisions of the 
Aryans to the south began about 1,000 B C, and w'e 
have adopted this date as the commencement of the 
Thud Peiiod, The dates which Dr Buhler has given 
to the Sfitras of Gautama, Baudhfiyana, and A'pas- 
tamba fell w'ithin the dates given above Dr. Thibaut 
assigns the eighth centurj' B C. to the Sulva Shtras or 
geometiy Writers on S&nkhya philosophy assign the 
eighth or seventh centuiy B C. to Kapila’s philosophy,, 
and Gautama Buddha lived, as we know, in the sixth 
century B C. Chandragupta w'as a contemporary of 
Alexander tlie Great, and ascended the throne probably 
in 320 B C , and his grandson, as we have seen before, 
became king srxty years latei. 

These dates, which have been ascertained with tole- 
rable certainty, confiim the dates which we have accept- 
ed for the previous or the Epic Period For, if the 
philosophy of Kapila, wdiich was a distant and matuied 
result of the Upanishads, w'as started in the eighth or 
seventh centuiy, the Upanishads themselves must have 
been composed at least tw'O centuries eaiher And 
we ^re piesumably correct in assigning B C i,000 for 
the Upanishads, — the woiks which closed the Epic 
Period* 


FOURTH EPOCH. 

The epoch begins with the brilliant reign of Asoka 
the Great, who was the Emperor of Northern India, 
and published his edicts of humanity on stone pillais 
and on rocks all ovei Northern India, fiom Gujiat to 
Oiissa He prohibited the slaughter of animals, pro- 
vided medical aid to men and cattle all ov6r Ins empire, 
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proclaimed the duties of citizens and members of 
families, and dnected Buddhist missionaries to proceed 
to the ends of the eaith, to mix with the rich and the, 
poor, and to proclaim the truth His inscriptions shew 
that he made treaties with Antioch of Syria, Ptolemy of, 
Egypt, Antigonas of Macedon, Magas of Gyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros, and segt missionaries to these 
kingdoms to preach the Buddhist religion “ Both here 
and in foreign countries,” saj s Asoka, “ everywhere the 
people follow the doctrine of the religion of the Beloved 
of the Gods, wheresoever it reacheth ” “ Buddhist mis- 

sionaries,” says a Christian writer,* ‘‘ preached in Syria 
two centuries before the teaching of Christ (which has 
so many mofal points in common) was heard in North- 
ern Palestine So true is it that eveiy great histoiical 
change has had its forerunner” 

The Maurya dynasty which had commenced with 
Asoka’s grandfather Chandiagupta about 320 B C 
did not last very long after the time of Asoka It was 
followed by two short-lived dynasties,, the Sunga and 
the K^nva 1,183 to 26 B C \ and then the great Andhras 
who had founded a powerful empiie in the South, con- 
quered Magadha and were masters of Northern India 
for four centuries and a half, B C 26 to A D 430 They 
were generally Buddhists, but respected Brahmans and 
orthodox Hindus , and throughout the Buddhist Epoch, 
the two religions flourished in India side by side, and 
persecution was almost unknown The Andhras were 
succeeded by the gieat Gupta emperors who were 
supreme in India till about 500 AD, and then their 
power v'as overthrown The Guptas were generally or- 
thodox Hindus, but favoured Buddhism also, and made 
grants to Buddhist churches and monastenes 

In the meantime India was the scene of continual 
foreign invasions Tlie Greeks of Bactria, expelled by 
Turanian invaders, entered India in the second and first 
untunes before Christ, founded kingdoms, introduced 
, Greek civiliza tion and knowledge and had varied for- 

• Mahifl}, Alexander’s Empire, Chapter XIII 
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tunes in different parts of India for centuries after 
The}' are said to ha\e penetrated as far as Orissa. The 
Turanians themselves of the Yu-Chi tribe next invaded 
India, and ga\ e a powerful dynasty to I^ashmir , and 
Kantshka the Yu-Chi king of Kashmir, had an ex- 
tensive empire in the first century A. D , which 
stretched from Kabul, and Kashgar, and Yarkand to 
Gujrat and Agra. He was a Buddhist, and held a great 
counal of the Korthern Buddhists in Kashmir. The 
Cambojians and other tribes of Kabul then poured into 
India, and w’ere in their turn follow^ed by the locust- 
hordes of the Huns, who spread over Western India in 
the fifth centurj’- A D India had no rest from foreign 
invasions for six or seven centuries after the time of 
Asoka the Great ; but the in\ aders, as they finally set- 
tled down in India, adopted the Buddhist religion, and 
formed a part of the people. 

Buddhism gradually declined during the centuries 
after the Christian era, much in the same w^ay as the 
Hinduism of the Rig Veda had gradually become cor- 
rupted in the Epic Period when the Hindus had settled 
down in the Gangetic valley Buddhist monks formed a 
■vast and unmanageable body of idle priesthood, owning 
vast acres of land attached to each monastery, and feed- 
ing on the resources of the people , and Buddhist cere- 
monials and forms bordered more and more on Buddha- 
w’orshrp and idolatry A change w'as at hand , and 
that change w^as wntnessed wdien Hindu genius and 
learning and anew form of Hinduism asserted them- 
selves in the sixth century after Christ, first in Ujjayini, 
and then all over India An effete form of Buddhism 
lingered on for some centuries in some parts of India 
after this , but the Buddhist period may be said to dose 
W'ith the fifth century A D. 

We find an uninterrupted series of Buddhist rock- 
cut caves, stApas, chaityas or churches, and vih&ras or 
monasteries all over India, dating from the time of 
Asoka to the 5tb century A,D , but there aie scarcely 
any specimens of Buddhist architecture of a later date 
Temple-building and Hindu architecture flourished 
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from the sixth century A D , to long after the Mahom- , 
medan conquest 

The most valuable portions of Buddhist literature 
left to us are the scriptures as finally settled in the 
Council of Asoka, and sent by ,him all over India 
and beyond India These scriptures, preserved in the 
Pah language in Ceylon, form our best materials for 
the history of early Buddhism, while later forms of . 
this literature have been found in Nepal, in Thibet, in 
China, in Japan, and in all Buddhist countries 

We have said that Hinduism flourished in India side 
by side with Buddhism thioughout the Buddhist Epoch 
But Buddhism had a maiked effect on Hinduism which 
cannot be mistaken Buddhism had questioned the 
sacredness of the Vedas , and the Hinduism of the 
Buddhist and subsequent times, — though nominally 
revering the Vedas, — chews a complete estrangement and 
emancipation from those ancient works Hindu astio- 
nomy, mathematics, laws, and philosophical speculations 
had begun from the Vedas and the Vedic sacrifices, and 
belonged to different Vedic schools But Hindu science 
and learning of the post-Buddhist age have no reliance 
on the Vedas, and do not belong to any Vedic school 
• Even the revived form of Hinduism of the sixth century 
and later ages is not a religion of Vedic sacrifices, 
but of worship of images and gods, unknown to the 
Vedas 


The Code of Manu represents Hindu thought and 
manners of the Buddhist Epoch It is based on the 
ancient Dharmashtras or social laws of the Rationalistic 
Period , but while the Dharmashtras belong to different 
Vedic schools, Manu’s Sanhita knows of no siich divi- 
sions and professes to be the law for all Aiyan^ It is 

remarkable that even so late as IManu s time, th e^whole 
Myan population (leaving aside priests and Soldiers), 
Still formed one compact caste, the Vaisyas, and had not 
been disunited and divided into the numerous tAade and 
profession castes of modern times Manu’s mixdd castes 
are mostly Hindu-ized aboriginal tribes I 

j For reasons which will appear from the ffjregoing 
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remaiks, we date the fourth, or Buddhist Period, from 
242 B C to 500 A.D * 


FIFTH EPOCH. 

The fifth or last Epoch of Hindu history is the 
Epoch of Hindu revival, and cover seven centuries, 
from 500 AD to 1194 A D , the date of the Mahom- 
medan conquest of Northern India 
The period begins with great deeds in politics and 
literature Foreign invaders had harassed India for 
centuries befoie, and at last a great avenger arose 
Vikramaditya the Great, of Ujjayini, was the master of 
Northern India , he beat back the invaders known as 
the Sakas in the great battle of Korur, and asserted 
Hindu independence Hindu genius and literature 
revived under his auspices, and a new form of Hinduism 
asserted itself 

The two centuries and a half commencing with the 
time of Vikramaditya the Great (500 to 750 AD) may 
be called the Augustan era of later Sanscrit literature, 
and nearly all the great works which are popular in 
India to tills day belong to this period Kalid&sa wrote 
his matchless dramas and poems in Vikrama’s court 
Amara Sinha, the lexicographer, was another of the 
nine gems” of this court And Bhiravi was Kali- 
dasa’s contemporary, or lived shortly after Siladit57^a II , 
a successor of Vikramadit) a, ruled from 610 to 650 A D , 
and IS reputed to have been the Author of Ratn&vali, 
though the work was probably composed by an author 
of his court Dandin, thd author of Dasakumara Charita, 
was an old man when Siladitya II reigoed, and B§.na- 
bhatta, the author of Kddamvari, lived in his court 
Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, also lived at the 
same time , and there are reasons to believe that the 
Bhattikavya was composed by Bhartriha rf, the author of 
the Satakas, in the same reign 

In the next century Yasovarman ruled between 700 
and 740 A D and the renowned Bhavabhhti composed 
his powerful dramas in this reign Bhavabhuti, however. 
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was the last of the galaxy of poets and literary men, — 
and no hterarv genius arose in India after the middle of 

the 8th century " 

It was in this Augustan era also that the great 
national epics of India, the production of many ages, 
received their last additions and touches and assumed 
their final shape , and the voluminous Puranas, which 
nave given then name to this Period, began to be com- 
posed in their present ^shape 

In modern Hindu science, too, we have the brightest 
names in these two centuries and a half A’ryabhatta, 
the founder of modern Hindu astronomy, was born in 
476 A D , and produced his work early in the sixth 
century Vardha Mihira, his successor, was one of the 
“ nine gems” of Vikiama’s Court Brahmagupta was 
born in 598 A D , and was, therefore, a contemporary of 
Banabhatta, the novelist. These three astronomers for 
the Triumvirate of modern Hindu Astronomy. 

This brilliant period of two centuries and a half 
(500 to 750 AD) was followed by two centuries of 
impenetrable darkness ! The history of India from 
750 to 956 A D IS a perfect blank. No great dynasties 
rose to power, no literary or scientrfip men rose to 
renown, no great work of architecture or ^rtvwas con- 
structed in Northern India. History is silent wer these 
two dread centuries ' 

But we have indications of what was transpiring 
The two dark centuries witnessed the fall of anpient 
^ dynasties, and the crumbling down of ancient kingdoms 
and nationalities They resemble the dark period of 
Europe, which witnessed the fall of the Roman power, 
and which cleared up when Feudal power aiose In 
India, too, the power of ancient races and dynasties was 
silently swept away during the period ofdaikness, 
and when light breaks in again, we see a new race of 
Hindu Feudal barons as the masters of India,— the 
modern Rajputs ' In the general dissolution of ancient 
power and the struggle for supremacy, the youngest 
and the most vigorous race ca'me to the forefront, and 
about 950 A.D we find ' Rajput dynasties ruling 
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everywhere m Northern India They inherited the 
throne of Vikramfiditya andtjns successqis m Ujjaymi 
and Kanouj , they usuiped the power of the powerful 
Valabhi or Sena Kings of Gujrat and Western India , 
and they tried to oppose the progress of Sabaktagin • 
and Mahmud in the Punjab. ^ . 

If the two daik centiuies tliiis witnessed flie rise of 
a new power, they also witnessed another great revolu- 
tion Decaying Buddhism, which, in the time of Vikra- 
maditya and his successors was allo\\ed to exist side 
by side with Hinduism, was crushed out of existence 
during the dark centuries Vikramfiditya, though he 
favoured Hinduism, never persecuted Buddhists, ‘and 
some of his most renowned courtiers, like Amaia Sinha, 
the lexicographer, were Buddhists. His successors 
favoured Hinduism and Buddhism by turns, but theie was 
complete toleration throughout the peiiod. Siladitya II 
the leputed author of Ratnavali, was a staunch Bud- 
dhist, and was visited by Houen Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller, about 640 A D There was no thought of per- 
secution throughout this intellectual period, Hindu- 
ism was reviving with the vigour of new life, Bud- 
dhism was dying a slow 'and natural death But there 
aie reasons to suppose that persecution, the buining of 
monasteries and books, and the banishment of monks, 
were witnessed between 750 A D and 950 A D, Sankara.- 
charya, the most determined foe of Buddhism, was 
born in 788 A.D , and the spirit which marks his 
literary labours soon found vent in the action of kings 
There are reasons to suppose that the new Rajput 
race is responsible for this persecution which finally 
stamped out Buddhism in India Different theories 
have been put forward as to the origin of the Rajputs. 
Di H H Wilson, Col, Tod, and other authorities main- 
tain that they were descended from the Scythian invaders 
of India, who poured in through successive centuries, 
who were once beaten back by VikramSditya the Gieat, 
but who, like other invaders, settled down in the deserts 
of Western India, and luled and conquered when 
theylcould Be that as it may, the Rajputs certainly 
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appear to have been new converts to Hindu civilization, 
for there is no mention of them in older records. Like 
all new conveits, they espoused Hinduism with excep- 
tional zeal , they were proud to be styled Kshatriyas 
(descended from the Solar and Lunar races) , and 
wherever they conquered, Buddhist churches and 
monasteries went down and Hindu temples and idols 
arose Priestly monopoly in its closest form and the 
unhealthiest restrictions of modern Hinduism date 
from the rise of the Rajputs, and were perpetuated 
duiing the six centuries of national lifelessness under 
the Musalman rule 

It IS impossible not to be struck with the resem- 
blance between European History and Indian History 
at the period which marks the close of the Ancient 
Age The efforts of Vikram^ditya to beat back the 
Sakas have a close resemblance to the efforts of the 
last Roman Emperors and armies to keep back the 
hordes of barbarians who pressed eagerly forward for 
conquests For centuries the Hindus and the Romans 
succeeded , but the waves of invasion and conquest 
at last overwhelmed the ancient empires in India and in 
Italy, and maiked the fall of ancient thrones and 
institutions ' For centuries after this event, Western 
Europe and Northern India have scarcely any history , 
or the history is one of violence and wars which closed 
the Ancient Age and ushered in the Modern Age • When, 
at last, the daikness clears up, we find a new Feudal 
power in Europe, and a new Rajput power in India 
And the new dyn^ties of Europe had embraced 
Christianity, and exerted as zealously and enthusias- 
tically for the mediaeval priests, as the newly converted 
Rajputs did for the Biahmans and the modern Hindu- 
ism of India 

But the parallel does not end here The new masters 
of India had to fight as hard against the waves of 
Mahommedan invasion, as the new masters of Europe 
did m France, Spam, and in Syria Richard the Lion- 
hearted was fighting at the same period as Prithu Rai 
of Delhi, and against the same rising power > In 
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Europe the Christian barons saved their independence, 
and ultimately ' expelled the H^usalraans even from 
Spam , in India the Hindu barons struggled and 
fell Shahabuddin Ghoii overthrew the Rajput king- 
doms of Delhi and Ajmeie, ICanouj and Benares in 
1193 and 1194 AD, and the boldest of the Rajputs 
retreated to their desert fastnesses, where they enjoy a 
sort of independence to the present day, through the 
generous sufferance of tlie British Government. 

We have dated the Fifth or Pant amk Pet tod horn 
500 AD' to IJ94 A D., and we have supposed Vikra- 
maditiya the Great to ha\ e ruled shortly after 500 A D. 
The Samvat Era, beginning in 56 B C , is connected 
with Vikramaditj^a’s name, and for a long time it was 
believed that the great king and the poet Kalidasa 
flourished m the first century B C. The researches 
of modern scholars which have confirmed and added to 
Vikramaditya’s historic claims to renown, have, however, 
taken away from his antiquity, and his real date is 
no longer an open question. It is impossible for us to 
go fully into the evidence which places the great king 
and the great poet in the 6th century A.D , but we 
will mention one or two facts for the curious reader. 

Var^ha Mihira was admittedly one of the “ nine 
gems” of Vikrama’s court, and it has been ascertained 
from his astronomy that he lived in the 6th century 
after Christ Amara Sinha was admittedly another of 
the “ nine gems,” and it is believed he was the builder of 
the temple at Buddha Gayd, which was constructed 
after the 5th centuiy A D Houen Tsang the Chinese 
traveller states that Vikram&ditya was succeeded by 
^ 13 .ditya 1., and Siladitya I. reigned 60 years before 
Houen Tsang’s time. This gives us the 6th century 
for Vikrarna’s reign. And lastly, Kalhana the historian 
of Kashmir informs us, that Durlabhavardhana began 
his reign in Kashmir in 598 A D , and that six kings 
ruled between Matrigupta (Vikrama’s contemporaiy) 
and Durlabhavardhana. Allowing 1 5 years for each 
reign, we come to the beginning of the 6th century as 
the date of MStrigupta and Vikrama. 
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But to those who are familiar with later Sanscift 
literature, Kfilidasa’s writings are the best evidence of 
his date We know the dates of other writers and 
poets, of Bhavabhhti, B&nabhatta, Bhartrihari, &c , and 
it IS as impossible to separate Kalid&sa from this galax}^ 
of hteiary men, and throw him six centuries back- 
wards, z to within two centuries of Asoka and his 
Buddhist council, as it is impossible to sepaiate 
Shakespeare from the Elizabethan poets, and to assign 
to him a date within two centuries of Alfred’s time ' 

Dates. 

What then is the origin of the Sauwat Era, begin- 
ning at 56 B C ? And what is the origin of the SakAbda 
Era, commencing at 78 A D ? Scholars have ex- 
pel lenced the greatest difficulty in finding out what 
great events these Eias really commemoiate , and the 
conclusions arrived at are not yet beyond the pale of 
controversy 

The Sakabda (78 A D ) is supposed to commemorate 
the date on which a great Hindu king, Sdlivdhana, or 
VikramS,ditya, defeated the Sakas But there is no 
evidence of Saka invasions of that date, except that 
of the great king Kanishka of Kashmir, the greatest 
Buddhist king of India after Asoka the Great, who, as 
we have seen before, conquered Western India as far as 
Agra. and Gujrat, and held a great Council of the 
Northern Buddhists History does not speak of any 
Hindu king who checked his progress , but on the 
other hand, there are inscriptions to shew that Kanishka 
himself established an Era which was used from his 
time for two or three centuiies It has been conjec- 
tured that this Era of Kanishka has subsequently been 
known as the Sak^bda or the Era of the Saka king , 
for the Sakkbda was originally a Buddhist Era It was 
adopted in Buddhist India, and it was known and 
used in all Buddhist countiies — in Thibet and Burma, 
in Ceylon and Java It was after the Hindu revival 
of the 6th century that the date was adopted by 
Hindus, and the story was added, that the Era marked 
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not the reign of a Buddhist Saka king, but the defeat 
of the Sakas by a Hindu king Dr Bhao Daji was 
the first to point out that this idea of the Saka Era, 
commemoiating the defeat and destruction of the 
Sakas, does not crop up before the 8th century A. D 

Wheiever the Era is cited by ancient writers, it is 
cited as the Era of a Saka king , * and to the present 
day the Era is known in our almanacs as the Sakabda, 
or moie fully as Saha Narapater Atii&hda, which means 
the Era of the Saka king, not the Era of the ‘destiuc- 
tion of the Sakas by a Hindu king 

The Samvat Era is still more perplexing* Popularly 
it IS known as the Era of a great victory of Vikrama- 
dit5^a, but history knows of no Vikram^ditya of 
Ujjayini in 56 B C 

It is still more curious that the Samvat Eia has come 
into use in comparatively recent times Dr Bhao Daji 
says he knows of no inscription before the nth cen- 
tury A D adopting this Era Dr Kern in his introduc- 
tion to the Brihat Sanhitd of Vaiahamihira, declares 
that the use of the Samvat Era in early times cannot be 
demonstrated, while Hindu astronomers begin to use it ’ 
after the year looo or so Westerguard holds that the 
grant of Dantidurga, dated Saha 675, Samvat 81 1 (AC 
754) is the earliest certain instance of its occurrence 
And Dr Burnell holds a similar opinion. No trace of 
this Era is found in the inscriptions of the Buddhist 
Period in India, or, m other Buddhist countries, Thibet 
and Burma, Ceylon and Java 

There certainly seems to be some mysteiy about the 
Samvat El a, 56 B C It pretends to commemorate a 
victory of a king of whom history knows nothing , and 

* The exceedingly cdreful 'ind observmt scholar, Colebrooke. pointed 
out seventj years ago, that the astronomer, Varahamihir'i, who Ined m the 
6th century A D , cited the Saka Era as the Saka B/mpa Kala or 
Sak^dra Kdla, t e , the Era of the Saka king His commentator 
explains this as the Era when the barbarians called Sakas “ were dis- 
con filed by Vthamddiha'’ Again, the astronomer, Brahmagupta, who 
flourished m the ych century A D, cites the Era SaU htfidnle, 

1 e , alter the Saka King His commentator explains this as “ after 
tne retgn of mran aditya, who slew a people of oarbanam called SakasS 
—Colebrooke s Algebra, 5 .c , from the bausent, p. slut. London 1817 
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it is an Era which does not* seem to ha\e been used in 
the numerous inscriptions in India for se\cral centuries, 
after it pretends to ha\e been established 

Dr Fergusson offers a bold solution of this mxster^^ 
That the real \''ikramadit3’a — the patron of Ka idasa 
— li\ed in tlie 6th century'' A t) , is now established 
bejond a doubt, that he defeated foreign invaders 
in the battle of Korur in the 6th centurj A D , is 
a* historic fact , that tins j car of a great Hindu 
victory (probably 544 A D ), and of the rev n al oP 
Hindu learning, science, and religion was a suitable 
date for the commencement of an Era, is apparent. 
But chroniclers were not satisfied w ith an Era w Inch 
was so long posterior to the Buddhl^t Era of the 
Sakabda, and so they fixed an Era sixth centunes 
before the battle of Korur, — to make it anterior to the 
Sakabda Era, — and called it by the name of Vikrama- 
ditya, the hero of the battle. And thev fixed another 
Era a thousand jears before the battle of Korur, and 
called that Era by the name of Sri Harsha, Vikramd- 
ditv a’s father. Ko Vikramlditya lived in 56 B C , and 
no Sn Harsha lived in 456 B C , but the Eras named 
after them mean six and ten centunes before the 
victor)' of Y ikramfidit) a. Sri Harsha’s Era has fallen 
into disuse , the Samv at is still in univ ersal use 

This IS Dr Fergusson’s theor) of the origin of the 
Samvat Era. But, probabh, the true origin of the 
Era has been discovered by j^Ir Fleet in his volume on 
the inscriptions of the Gupta kings It would seem 
that the Era was originally a national Era of the Malava 
tnbe, and came subsequently to be connected with the 
name of Vikramadit} a who, in the 6th century' AD., 
raised the jMalav as to the rank of the first nation in 
India, 

We now proceed, for facilitj' of reference, to give a 
table of dates for tlie different Epochs, premising, that 
the dates should be taken as only approximately 
correct, and that the earlier dates are only supposed to 
be correct within two or three centunes 
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The Bactrians invaded India 
The Yu Chi invaded India | 

Kanishha the Yu Chi King of Kashmir, 
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Era 
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. ' CHAPTER I. 

IMMIGRATION OF THE INDO-ARYANS—THEIR ' 
LITERATURE 

• The site of the early home of the Arj^ans has been 
a subject of endless controversies among scholars. 
Enthusiastic and patriotic Hindu scholars will not 
admit that the first hdme of the Aryans was any- 
where outside India , while equally patriotic European 
scholars would place the seat of the primitive Aryans 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea We need hardly say 
that It IS not our object to enter into this discussion , 
and we merely repeat here the belief of all moderate 
thinkers, that the early home of the Aryans was some- 
where m Central Asia. 

The mam arguments on which this conclusion is 
based have been summed up by Professor Max Muller in 
a recent work, and we quote them for our leaders 

“Firstly, we have two streams of language, one tend- 
ing south-east to India, and the other north-west to 
Europe The point where these two streams naturally 
intersect, points to Asia ” 

“ Secondly, the earliest centres of civilized life were 
in Asia.” And we may add that the most primitive 
form of all Aryan languages — the nearest approach to 
that language which was spoken by the common 
ancestors of all Aryans races — is the Vedic Sanscrit of 
Ancient India 

^ “ Thirdly, we see in later times large ethnic waves, 
nsing from Central Asia and overwhelming Europe 
Such are the Huns m the fouith, and the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century. 
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“ Fourthly, if the migration had feken place from 
Europe to Asia, particularly from Scandinavia, wc 
should naturally look in the common Aryan language 
for a number of words connected with maritime life 
But this IS not the case While we find common names 
for particular animals and birds, and even^ common 
names of animals ( pasu ) and birds {vi) in general, we 
find no names for special fishes, and no general name 
for fish, nor even is there a common name for the sea • ” 
Various pictures, more or less imaginary, of the 
civilization of the early Aryans before they separated, 
have been drawn by various scholars from the slen- 
der materials of the words which aie found in com- 
mon use among the different Aryan nations in the 
world Pictet’s work, in two large volumes, published 
m Pans in 1859 63, cieated a wider interest than any 
preceding attempt of a similar nature , and this was 
followed by Dr Pick’s work in 1868, and Dr Hehn’s 
work in 1870 It is not our intention to draw such 
pictures here , we will only give a few facts about the 
life of the primitive Aryans, about which there is no 
dispute. 

The domestic economy among the early Aryans 
was much the Same as it is among the Aryan nations 
of the present day The historian of man does not 
find in Ar3'’an history any traces of Hatainsm (or of 
promiscuous relationship between the sexes), of fami- 
lies being reckoned on the mother’s side, or of in- 
heritance by the female line On the contrary, the 
father was the protector and the nouiisher of the 
family, the mother looked after and fed the children, 
the daughter milked the cattle, and relationship by 
marriage was recognized Probably the primitive 
Aryans had already reached a higher state of civi- 
lization than promiscuous living would imply The 
family, and not the tribe, was the unit of society , and 
the father was the head of the family 

Many of the useful animals had been domesticated 
and brought under the service of man The cow, the 
bull, the ox, the sheep, the goat, the swine, the dog, and 
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the horse had all been domesticated. The wild bear, 
the wolf, the hare, and the dreaded serpent were known» 
Similarly among birds, the goose, the duck, the cuckoo, 
the laven, the quad, the crane, and the owl were well 
known to the early Aryans 

The vatious industries were still in their infancy ; 
but a commencement in manufactuies and arts had 
been made. The Aryans built houses, villages and 
towns, made roads, and constructed boats for com- 
munication b})" water or for a humble kind of trade 
Weaving, spinning, and plaiting were known, and furs, 
skins, and woollen fabrics were made into garments 
Carpentry must have made a considerable progress, 
and dyeing was known, 

it need scarcely be stated that agriculture was 
practised by the primitive Arjmns , and it was this 
occupation which probably gave them then name 
(.40'iz=:cultivator) hlany uords familiar to culti- 
vators like the plough, the waggon, tiie cart, the 
wheel, the axle, the yoke, in common use among the 
Aryan nations, point to the same primitive roots fiom 
which they have been derued Corn was giound, 
prepared and cooked in various ways , while the 
flocks of sheep and cows, by which every family was 
surrounded, affoided milk And meat There can be 
little doubt, that, although agnculture was largely 
lesorted to, many patuarchs of families used also to 
rove about fiom place to place with their attendants 
and flocks lu search of new pastuies, and a fairly 
large portion of the early Aiyans led a nomad life.' 
Of this we have some trace even in the Rig Veda, as 
we shall see farther on 

War w’as not infiequent in tliose primitive times, and 
weapons of .bone and of wood, of stone and of metals, 
were known The bow' and the arrow, the swoid and 
the spear seem to have been the w'eapons of w'ar 

It argues some advance in civilization, that the use 
of gold and of silver was undoubtedly known to 
the early Aryans ; and with the simplicity of early 
races, they called gold by the name " yellbvr,” and silver 
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by the name “ white ’’ A third metal {ayas) was also 
known, but it is doubtful if it was iron 

It is perhaps impossible to conjecture the sort of 
government which obtained in those olden days 
Patriarchs of tribes and leaders of men undoubtedly 
obtained ascendancy, and the simple subjects looked 
up to them called them the protectois or nou^h^ 
eis of men, orthe.^ining chiefs (PaU, Vtspatt,^Rajd) 
in war as well as in ^pe'ac^ The natura|^eelmgs,of^ 
civilized man distinguished 'betXveen ri^t ’au 3 "^^rbng, 
and ^stom, and a vague perception of wlfat'was good 
for the natron, had the force of law 

And lastly, the primitive religion of the Aryans was 
suggested by whatever was beautiful and striking in 
the phenornena of Nature The sky, or the bright sky 
was an eternal object of wonder and of worship The 
sun, the dawn, the fire, and the earth, the storms and 
the clouds and the thunder, all received worship But 
religion was still simple and archaic Myths and 
legends about the gods and their relationship had not 
yet multiplied , elaborate rites and ceremonials had not 
yet been fabricated The bold forefathers of the Aryan 
nations looked up with a manly veneration to whatever 
was wondrous and beautiful m nature, imagined such 
manifestations as instinct’' with deity, and offered their 
praise and their prayers with a giateful and fervent 
heart 

Adventurous bands of Aryans left then home in Cen- 
tral Asia fiom time to time in quest of food 01 pasture, 
of kingdoms or plunder The exact order in which the 
forefathers of the different nations left has not been ascer- 
tained, andnvill never be ascertained Professor Max 
Muller holds that the first division of the Aryan 1 ace was 
^ into two branches, viz, the North-Western or European, 
and the South-Eastern or Asiatic , and that, after 
they became once separated, the two branches never 
met again The North-Westein branch travelled towards 
Europe, divisions took place, and five distinct laces 
occupied five different portions of Europe at periods 
which cannot be ascertained. The Celts settled, or were 
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more probably drfven onwards by other races tb settle, 
in the extreme west of Europe, in France, Ireland, 
Great Britain, ^aud Belgium ; the robust Tutbns settled 
in central -Europe, from which they issued after the 
downfall of Rome to conquer the whole of Europe ; 
the Slavs settled in Eastern Europe, r e , in Russia and 
other places , and the Italic and Greek divisions settled 
in the south of Europe 

The Asiatic branch travelled southwards, and accord- 
ing to Max Muller, the still undivided Indo-Iranians 
came as far as the Indus, to the land of the seven nveis, 
or the Punjab* Here “ within sight of the Indus and its 
tributaries, the undivided South-Eastern Aryans spoke 
a language more primitive than the Sanscrit or Zend ” 
Religious schism then separated them , the worshippers 
of the Devas or the Hindus remained in the Punjab, 
the worshippers of the Asuras or the Iianians went away 
to Persia * 

It is the worshippers of the Devas— the Hindu 
Aryans — who have composed those hymns which are 
known as the Rig Veda, and we will say a few words 
here about this ancient work Probably there is not 
another work in the literature of mankind which is so 
deeply interesting, so unique in the lessons it imparts 
The hoary antiquity of this ancient work, the picture it - 
affords of the eaihcst form of civilization that the 
Aryans developed in any part of the world, and tlie 
flood of light It throws on the origin of the myths and 
religions of all Aryan nations, — these alone would 
make the Rig Veda deeply interesting 

But the work has a yet higher import, a deeper signifi- 
cance. To the philosophical historian of man the Rig Ve- 
da discloses the origin of religious faith and religious 
feelings It explains how the mind of man m its infancy 
worships what is bright and glorious in nature, what is 

* The opinion, however, which has hiiherto been generally accepted, 

IS that the separation between tlie Hindus and the Iranians took place 
before the race came to the Indus , and that the Indo-Ar>ans 
ci^me to India m consequence of the religious sclnsm and subsequent 
dissensions 
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powerful and striking. Among less happy nations, reli- 
gion began with the dread of diseases and of evils, as 
these made the most lasting impression on the mind 
But among the Arjnns, the brighter .ind pleasanter 
aspects of nature, — the briglit sky, the bliislnng dawn, 
the using sun, and the glowing fire, crc.atcd the deepest 
impression, and called forth songs of gratitude and 
praise and u'orship This is the Rig Vcila Sanhitft, — 
this IS the earliest form of Ar^an religion known 

But the Rig Veda is more than this It shows us 
how the mind is led from Nature up to Nature's God. 
For the sages of the Rig Veda do not always remain 
satisfied w'lth the worship of the manifestations of 
Nature , they sometimes soai higher, and dare to 
conceive that all these phenomena — the sun, the sky, 
the storms, and tlic thunder— arc but the actions of the 
Unknowable One. It is in the very latest hjmns of the 
Veda that we find these daring guesses after truth,— 
this bold conception of one God 

And if such is the value of the Rig Veda to the his- 
torian of man, its value to tiic historian of Aryan nations 
IS still greater It is the oldest work in the Ar) an world 
It gives us a picture of the oldest civilization winch the 
Aryans developed in any part of the world , and as 
we have said before, it enlightens and clears up much 
that IS dark and obscure m the religions and mj tlis of 
Aryan nations all over the w'orld It would be entirely 
foreign to oui present object to illustrate this by 
instances, but some instances are so well know n as to 
merely require a mention to illustrate our views 

Zeus or Jupiter is the Vedic Dyu, oi the sky , Daphne 
and Athena are the Vcdic Dahanfi and Ahan.l, the 
dawn , Uranus is Vanina, the sky , and probably, 
Prometheus and Hcphaistos aie the Vcdic Pramantha 
and Yavishtha, the fire < 

To the Hindus the Rig Veda is a work of still higher 
importance It e-s-plains the whole fabiic of the later 
Hindu religion , it cleais all the complications of later 
mythology , it throws light on the history of the Hnulu 
mind from its eailiest stage of infancy to the latest 
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times The Hindu learns from this ancient and priceless 
volume that Vishnu the supreme preserver, and his 
three steps covering the universe meant the sun at its 
rise, Its zenith, and when setting ; that the teinble god 
Rudra, the supreme destroyer, originally meant the 
thunder or thunder-cloud , and that Brahma the supreme 
creator, was originally prayer or the god of prayer 
And lastly, he learns that Rama and Krishna, Durg^ 
and Lakshmi, Ganesa and Kartikeya, are later creations 
of the Pauranik fancy, and were unknown to the first 
Aryans in India | 

Historically, and socially too, the Hindu has much*" 
to learn from the Veda For the Rig Veda gives us a 
picture of society when there were no caste distinctions, 
when widows were married, and women had their legi- 
timate influence in the society in which they lived and 
moved. 

The Veda consists of 1,028 hymns, comprising over 
ten thousand verses .The hymns are addressed to 
Nature-gods, of whom a full account will be given 
later on 

The hymns are generally simple, and betray a child- 
like and simple faith in the gods, to whom sacrifices are 
offered, and libations of the Soma juice are poured, 
and who are asked for increase of progeny, cattle, and 
wealth, and implored to help the Aryans in their still 
doubtful struggle against the black aborigines of the 
Punjab 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are divided into ten 
Mandalas or Books, and with the exception of tlie first 
and the last books, every one of the remaining eight 
books contains hymns said to have been composed or 
rather proclaimed by one Rishi, — by which we may under- 
stand one family or line of teachers Thus the second 
book IS by Gritsamada, who is said to^be the same 
as^Saunaka , the third by Visvamitra , the fouith by 
Vamadeva , the fifth by Atri , the sixth by Bharadvaja ; 
the seventh by Vasishtha , tlic^hth by Kanva , and the 
ninth by Angiras The^firsfoook contains 191 hymns, 
which with scattergd-exceptions, are composed by fifteen 
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Rishis , and the tenth book also contains 191 hymns, 
which arc mostl}'^ ascribed to fictitious authors 

The attempt to separate the older h) inns fiom the 
new, and to assign a separate period for each, has not 
succeeded, and is never likely to succeed Nevertheless, 
the most careless student of the Veda cannot lielp 
noticing that the tenth or last Mandala of the Rig Veda 
stands apart from the other nine, and looks like a later 
appendage , and most of the hj mns of this book are 
comparatively recent hymns One can almost lay his 
finger on many of the hymns of this book which arc 
undoubtedly recent, comparatively speaking. They 
disclose a higher development of ideas, a more matured 
state of speculations, and often a grosser superstition, 
and a more artificial state of society Such arc the 
hymns which describe the future world, or lay down the 
rituals for marriage or funeral , and such are the obscure 
speculations about the unity of God Such again arc 
the Mantras against diseases, S.c , similar to the hymns 
of the Atharva Veda, which is admittedly a later work. 
Most of the hymns of the tenth Book of the Rig Veda 
again are ascribed to gods, asif the real authors were anx- 
ious to conceal the late origin of the by mnsby this dc\ ice I 
The hymns of the Rig Veda were handed down 
from father to son, or from teacher to pupil, for centuries 
together, and it was in a later age, in the Epic Period, 
that they were arranged and compiled The whole, or 
greater portion of the tenth Book, seems to have been 
the production of this later period, but W'as thrown in 
and preserved with the body of the older hymns 
The arrangement and compilation of the Rig Veda 
hymns in their present shape must have been completed 
within the Epic Period In Aitareya Aranyaka II, 2, 
we have fanciful derivations given of the names of the 
Rishis of the Rig Veda in the order in which the 
Mandalas aie arranged. And this is followed by an 
account of a Shkta or hymn, of a Rik or verse, of a half 
Rik, of a Pada or word, and of an Akshara or syllable 
The Rig Veda Sanhitd therefore had not only been 
arranged Mandala by Mandala, bu had been care- 
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fully divided, subdivided, and analysed within the 
Epic Period. 

By the close of the Epic Period, every verse, every 
word, every syllable of the Rig Veda had been 
counted The number of verses, as computed, varies 
from 10,402 to 10,622, that of ivords is 153,826, that of 
syllables ^32,000. 



CHAPTER II 

AGRICULTURE, PASTURE, AND COMMERCE 

The mam industry of the ancient Hindus, as of the 
modern Hindus, was agriculture , and, as might be ex- 
pected, we have frequent allusions to it in the Rig Veda 
The very name A'rya by which the Aryan conquerors of 
India have distinguished themselves from the aborigines 
or D&sas, is said to come from a root which means to 
cultivate Professor Max Muller has tiaced the pro- 
gress of this word all over the Aryan world, fiom Iran 
or Persia,, to Erin or Ireland, and argues with consider- 
able foice that the word was invented in the primeval 
home of the Aryans in Central Asia, to indicate 
their partiality to cultivation, as distinguished from the 
nomadic habits of the Turanians, whose name indicates 
their rapid journies or the fleetness of their horse 
Certain it is that the word A'rya is the one word in 
the Rig Veda which distinguishes the conquerors as a 
class, or even as a caste, from the aborigines of the 
country And there are remarkable passages also which 
show that the new settlers, in calling themselves A'rya, 
had not altogether forgotten the real signification of 
the word One instance will suffice — 

“ O ye two Asvms ' you have displayed your glory 
by teaching the A'rj'a to cultivate with the plough and 
to sow corn, and by giving him rains for (the produc- 
tion of) his food, and by destroying the Dasyu by 
your thunderbolt ” (I, 1 17, 21 ) 

There are two other words in the Rig Veda which 
are synonymous, not so much with the Aryan tribe, but 
rather Avith man generally , and both of them come 
from roots which indicate cultivation The words aie 
C/icrr/wiia (I, 3, 7, &c ) and (I, 4, 6, &c), and 

both these words come from modifications of the same 
root Knsh oi Chrish to cultivate. 
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Thus the very names which the Aryan conquerors of 
India gave themselves^ aie names which indicate that 
useful occupation which distinguishes the civilized man 
from the barbarian, viz ^ cultivation of the soil. ^ 

There are numerous direct allusions in the Kig Veda 
to agiiculture, but tlie most remarkable among them 
is a hymn which is dedicated to a supposed god of 
agriculture, the Lord of the Field as he is called, and 
which w'e w'lll translate in full — 

I We ivill win (cultivate) this field with the Lord 
of the Field , may he nourish our cattle and our horses ; 
may he bless us thereby. 

“ 2. O Lord of the Field ' bestow^ on us sweet and 
pure and butter-like and delicious and copious ram, 
even as cows give us milk. May the Lords of the 
Water bless us 

“ 3 May the plants be sweet unto us j may the skies 
and the rams and the firmament be full of siveetness ; 
may the Loid of the Field be giacious to us. We jvill 
= follow him uninjured by enemies. 

“j “ 4 . Let the oxen woik meinly , let the men work 
merrily, let the plough move on merrily Fasten the 
traces merrily , ply the goad meriily. 

“ 5 O Suna and Sira ' accept this hymn Moisten 
this earth wnth the lam you have created m the sky 
[’ “6 O fortunate Furrow ' proceed omvaids, we 

pray unto thee , do thou bestow on us wealth and an 
abundant crop 

' “7 May Indra accept this Furrow , may Pfishan 

^ lead her onwards May she be filled with water, and 
yield us corn year after year * 

" 8 Let the ploughshares turn up the sod merrily ; 
let the men follow the oxen merrily , may Parjanya 


In these two remarkable \erses, the furrow, Stt5, is addressed as a 
female, and asked to yield copious harvests In the Yatur Veda ako 
the furrow IS similarly worshipped And when the Arsans nraduallv 
conquered the whole of India, and pnmeval jungles and waste lands were 
marked with the furrow, the furrow or bka assumed a more definite 
human character, and became the heroine of the Epic w-luch describes ibo 
Aryan conquest of Southern India. ^ escnbes tn. 
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moisten the earth with sweet tains O Suna and Sira ! 
bestow on us happiness” (IV, 57). _ 

We shall seek in vain in the entire range of latei 
Sanscrit literature for a passage in which the humble 
hopes and wishes of simple agriculturists are so natural- 
ly described. This is the unique charm of the Rig 
Veda as a literary composition Whether it is an ac- 
count of a battle with aborigines, or a prayer to friend- 
ly Indra to come and have a cup of Soma, or a song of 
the simple cultivator, — the Rig Veda hymn always takes 
us nearer to the simple workings of a simple but 
straightforward and manly heart, than anything in the 
literature of later times 

We will translate a portion of another hymn, also 
dedicated to agriculture — 

“ 3 Fasten the ploughs, spread out the yokes, and 
sow the seed on this field which has been prepared. 
Let the corn grow with our hymns , let the scythes 
fall on the neighbouring fields where the corn is ripe 
“ 4, The ploughs have been fastened , the laboureis 
have spread the yokes , the wise men are uttering pray- 
ers to gods. 

“ 5 Prepare troughs for the drinking of the animals. 
Fasten the leather-strings and let us take out water 
from this deep and goodly well which never dries up 
“ 6. The troughs have been prepared for the ani- 
mals , the leather-string shines in the deep and goodly 
well which never dries up, and the water is easily got. 
Take out water from the well. 

“ 7. Refresh the horses , take up the corn stacked 
in the field , and make a cart which will convey it easi- 
ly This well full of water for the drinking of animals, 
is one drotia in extent, and there is a stone wheel to it. 
And the reservoir for the drmking of men is one skatidcr 
Fill it with water ” (X, loi ) 

Irrigation and cultivation in the Punjab are only 
possible by means of wells, and wells are reserved also 
for the drinking of men and beasts , and it is not 
surprising therefore that we should find references to 
\ Wells irt the Rig Veda. Another remarkable fact which 
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appears from the passages translated above is that horses 
were used for cultivation in those days, a custoirustill 
common in Europe, but not in India in modern times. 

In X, 25, 4, and in many other places we have allu- 
sions to wells In Xj 93i I3> how ^yater was 

raised from wells for irrigation The contrivance is 
the same as is still in vogue in Northern India , a 
number of pots are tied to a string, and as the pots go 
up and down by the movement of a wheel, they are 
filled in the well and pulled up and emptied and sent 
down again. The contrivance is called ghatichakra^ 01 
the circle of pots, and bears the same name to the 
present day. 

In X, 99, 4, we have another allusion to inigation of 
fields by means of canals which weie replenished with 
water by means of a owa And in X, 68, i, we aie 
told that cultivators who irrigated their fields kept 
away birds by uttering loud cues. 

As stated above, the allusions to pasture are by no 
means so frequent as the allusions to agriculture 
Pfishan is the god of shepherds, — he is the sun as 
viewed by shepheids, — and is supposed to protect them 
and travellers generally in their wanderings over the 
countiy And heie and there in a hymn to Pfishan, we 
find that the Aryans of India had bi ought Avith them 
recollections and songs about those migrations which 
they occasionally undertook in Cential Asia, if not 
after their settlement in India We translate one such 
hymn below • — 


“ I O Pushan ’ help us to finish our jouiney, and 
remove all dangers O Son of the Cloud, do thou 
march before us ! 

“ 2 O Pfishan ’ do thou remove from our path him 
who would lead us astray, who strikes and plunders 
and does wrong. 

“3. Do thou drive away that wily robber who 
jinteicepts journeys. 

" 4 Do thou trample under thy foot the vile carcass 
of him vyho plunders us in both ways (by stealth and 
Dy torce; and who commits outrages 
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"5 O wise Plashan, destroyer of enemies * we 
implore of thee the piotcction with which thou didst 
shield and encouiage our forefathers 

“6 O Phshan, possessed of all wealth, possessed of 
golden weapons, and chief among beings ' bestow on 
us thy iiche'! 

" 7, Lead us so that enemies who intercept may 
not harm us , lead us by an easy and pleasant patli 
O Pushan • devise means (for our safety) on this 
journey 

“ 8 Lead us to pleasant tracts covered with green 
grass , let there be no extreme heat by the way O 
Pfishan ' devise means ( for our safety ) on this journey 

“ g. Be poweiful (in thy protection), fill us (with 
riches) , bestow on us (wealth) , make us strong and 
give us food ' O Phshan • devise means (for our safety) 
on this journey 

“ lo We do not blame Pfishan , but we extol him 
in our hymns We solicit wealth from the handsome 
Pfishan " I, 42 

There is also another interesting hymn on the 
practice of taking out cattle to pasture fields, and then 
bringing them back A few verses are worth trans- 
lating — 

“ 4 We call the cowherd, let him take out these 
cows , let him pastuie them in the fields , let him know 
and pick out the animals , let him bring them back 
to the house , let him pasture them on all sides 

“ 5 The cowherd seeks for the cows and brings 
them back to the house , he pastures them on all sides 
May he come home safe 

“8 O cowheid ' pasture the cows in all directions, 
and bring them back. Pasture them in various parts of 
the eaith, and then bung them back” (X, 19 ) 

Theie aie allusions in the preceding passages to 
robbers who infested outlying tiacts of the country, — 
probably to the cattle-lifters and thieves among the 
aboriginal races, who hung around the Aryan villages 
and clearances, and lived by intercepting peaceful in* 
dustiy We shall speak of them further on. 
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Allusions to trade and commeice must be necessarily 
Iraie in a collection of h)nnns to gods , but, nevertheless, 
we are heie and there surprised by passages which 
throw a curious light on the manners of the times 
Loans and usury were w'ell understood in those days, 
and Rishis (who, we should always remember, were 
worldly men in those days, and not hermits oi ancho- 
rites) occasionally lament their state of indebtedness 
with the simplicity of piimitive times In one remark- 
able verse again, we are leminded of the finality of 
a sale-transaction, when once the sale is completed — 

“ One sells a large quantity for a small price, and then 
goes to the purchaser and denies the sale, and asks for 
a higher price But he cannot exceed the puce once 
fixed on the plea that he has given a large quantity 
Whether the price was adequate or inadequate, the price 
fixed at the time of sale must hold good ” IV, 24, 9 

A passage like the above would indicate the existence 
of current money for the purposes of buying and selling 
We have numerous instances of Rishis acknowledging 
the gift of a hundred pieces of gold (V, 27, 2, &c), and 
'there can be no doubt, pieces of gold of a certain 
fixed V eight were used as money and indicated m these 
passages. Professor Wilson in his note on the above 
verse (V, 27, 2), thinks “ that pieces of money are 
intended, for if we may trust Aiian, the Hindus had 
coined money before Alexander” We must admit, 
however, that tliere is no distinct allusion to coined money 
in the Rig Veda The word Ntshka (1, 126, 2, &c ) is often 
used in the Rig Veda in a dubious sense In some 
passages it means money, in others it means a golden 
ornament for the neck , — the two interpretations are not 
necessarily contradictory, for in India pieces of gold 
used as money have habitually been used as ornaments 
for the neck since time immemorial 

On the other hand, there aie distinct references to 
voyages by sea, though of course, the words used may 
mean rivers only, and not the sea The shipwreck of 
Bhujyu, and his deliverance by the gods Asvins, is 
constantly alluded to (I, 116, 3, See), and in i,.25, 7, the 
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god Varuna is said to know the paths of the birds 
through the sky, and the paths of the ships over the sea 
In IV, 55, 6, the poet refers to the “ people who desiring 
to acquit e wealth, pray to the sea before undertaking 
a voyage while in VII, 88, 3, Vasishtha says — 

“ When Varuna and I went on a boat and took 
her out to sea, I lived in the boat floating on the water 
and was happy in it, rocking gracefully Con the waves)” 
While there are these and other distinct allusions to 
voyages, there is absolutely no prohibition against voya- 
ges in the Rig Veda. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOOD, CLOTHING, AND THE ARTS OF PEACE. 

1-5\RLEY and wheat seem to have been the principal 
produce of the field, and the principal articles of 
food The names of gram found in the Rig Veda are 
somewhat misleading, as they have come to bear a 
different signification in modern days from what they 
had in the ancient times Thus the word Yava^ which 
in modern Sanscrit implies barley only, was used in the 
Veda for implying food-grains generally, including 
w'heat and barley And the word Dh&na which, in Ben- 
gal at least, means paddy or nee, implies in the Rig 
Veda fried barley, which w'as used as food and offered 
to the gods. There is no allusion to vtihi (rice) in the 
Rig Veda. 

We also find mention of various kind of cakes pre- 
pared from these grains and used as food and offered to 
the gods. Pakti ffrom pach, to cook, or to prepare) means 
prepared cakes, and various other terms like Puroddsa 
and Apdpa and Karainbha^ are also used (III, 52, i & 2 ; 
IV, 24, 7, &c.) 

It may be easily imagined that animal food w'as 
largcl}'- used by the early Hindus of the Punjab We 
have frequent allusions to the sacrifice arid to the cooking 
of cows, buffaloes, and bulls (I, 61, 12 , II, 7, 5 , V, 29, 
7 and 8 , VI, 17, ii , VI, 16, 47 , VI, 28, 4 , X, 27, 2 ; 
X, 28, 3, etc) 

In X, 89, 14, there is mention of slaughter-houses 
where cows were killed, and in X, 91, 14, there is an allu- 
sion to the sacrifice of horses, bulls, and rams. The 
allusions to the sacrifice of horses are extremely rare, 
show'ing that, although the custom was introduced into 
India by the early Aiyans from heir primitive home in 
Central Asia, the flesh of the horse as an article of food 
soon fell into disuse In later times the sacrifice of the 
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horse at the AsvamedJta was peiformed on rare occa- 
sions with great pomp and circumstance by powerful 
kings, after tliey had subdued their neighbours and 
assumed a title answering to the Imperial title in 
Europe There can be no doubt this great imperial rite 
rose out of the simple sacrifice of the horse practised in 
primitive times when the horse was still an article of 
food The pomp and ceremony, as well as certain re- 
volting rites connected with horse-sacrifice in later 
days, were unknown in Vedic times, 

A fairly complete account of the sacrifice of the horse, 
such as it prevailed in the Vedic times, is to be found 
in hymn 162 of the first Mandala of the Rig Veda It 
is too long for translation, but a few verses may interest 
our readers — 

“ 2, The men have brought the prepared offering 
before the horse which is covered with gold trappings 
The piebald goat bleats and goes towards the horse , 
may it be an acceptable offering for Indra and 
Pfishan 

“II O horse • the gravy which comes out of your 
body when you are roasted, escaping from the roasting 
spit, should not fall to the ground nor get mixed with 
the grass The gods are eager for the food , let it be 
offered to them ' 

“ 12 Those who stand around and \"atch the cook- 
ing of the horse, those who say — Its smell is delicious, 
take it down now, — and those who beg a portion of the 
meat, — let the aims of all of them be in furtherance of 
our aims 

'‘13 The stick, which is dipped into the boiling pot, 
the vessels in which the gravy is kept, the covers 
which keep it warm, the cane by which the body of 
the horse is first marked, and the knife by which 
the body is dissected (along the lines marked), 
all these implements help in the cooking of the 
horse 

“ i8 The knife goes as a friend of the gods to sepa- 
rate the thirty-four ribs of ‘the horse Cut them out, 
so that the separate parts may not be cut or mangled 
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With a loud voice, and with circumspection, cut away 
along the joints. 

‘ 20. Go to the gods, O horse ' let not thj^ dear 
body pain thee , let not thp knife rest lopg on thy 
limbs , let not a greedy and ignorant immolator cut 
thy body needlessly, disicgarding the separate limbs.” 

Who could have believed that this simple horse sac- 
crifice of the Rig Veda, the carving and the roasting and 
the boiling of the horse for worship and for the purposes 
of food, would ha\e developed into the imperial cere- 
mony of Asvamedha of later times ? But many a practice 
which we see in its simple and natural aspect in the 
Veda has developed into mighty and often monstrous 
ceremonies in later days , and many a simple Vedic 
allegory relating to the striking phenomena of Nature 
has also dev^eloped into equally monstrous Pauranik 
legends. Herein constitutes the true value of the Veda ; 
we trace in it Hindu rites and institutions and the 
Hindu religion itself to their simple natural begin- 
nings 

The fermented juice of the plant called Soma appears 
to hav^e been the only intoxicating drink used in the 
Vedic times So much were the ancient Aiyans addict- 
ed to tins drink, that Soma was soon worshipped as a 
deity both in India and in Iran (under the name 
Haovia in the latter country), and we find one entire 
Mandala or Book of the Rig Veda dedicated to this 
deity The Indo-Aryans appear to have been more 
addicted to fcimentcd and intoxicating Soma than their 
peaceful brethren of Iran , and many aie the allusions 
in the Zendavesta to the hateful customs of their Indian 
brethren. Some antiquarians think that this was one 
great reason of those dissensions which broke out 
among the southern Aiyans, and which led to the final 
separation of the Iranians from the Hindus 

The process by which the Soma-juice was prepared 
has been fully described in IX, 66, and in other hymns. 
We will translate a few v erses from this hymn — 

“ 2. O Soma ' your two leaves altemated, and you 
attained a wonderful glory theieby 
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“ 3. O Soma ’ the leaves covered thee — a creeper- 
on all sides, and you flourished in all seasons 

“ 7 O Soma ' you have been crushed , you flow as 
'a stream to Indra, scattering ]oy on all sides , you be- 
stow immoital food. 

“ 8. Seven women stir thee with their fingers, blend- 
ing their voices in a song to thee , you remind the sacri- 
ficer of his duties at the sacrifice 

“9 You mix with water with a •pleasing sound , and 
the fingers stir you over a woollen strainer, and filter 
you. Your particles are thrown up then, and a sound 
arises from the woollen strainer 

"II The woollen strainer 'is placed on a vessel, and 
the fingers repeatedly stir the Soma, which sends out 
a sweet stream into the vessel 

"15. O Soma* you are then mixed with milk 
Water runs towards thee with a pleasing sound ” 

From this dfescnption it would appear that the juice 
of Soma used’ to be taken — much as Stddht is taken in 
our times — mixed with milk The poets of the Rig 
Veda go into ecstasy over the virtues and the exhi- 
larating powers of the Soma , and some of their descrip- 
tions have developed into strange Pauranik legends m 
subsequent times One or two verses will illustrate 
this — ■ 

“ O Soma ! there is nothing so bright as thou When 
poured out, thou wclcomest all the gods, to bestow on 
them immortality ” (IX, 108, 3 ) 

“The praisewoithy Soma has fiom ancient times 
been the drink of the gods , he was milked from the 
hidden recesses of the sky , he was created for Indra 
and was extolled ” (IX, i ro, 8.) 

“ In that realm where there is perennial light, and 
where the heaven is placed, O Soma, lead me to that 
deathless and immortal realm ! Flow thou for Indra ” 

(IX, 113,7) 

Such passages as these are to be found throughout the 
Ninth Book of the Rig Veda Who could have guessed 
that the strange Paul anik legends of the chmning of 
the ocean and the discoverj^- of the Amnia oi immortal 
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diiilk could have aiisen ftom these simple Vedic des- 
criptions of Soma ? The sky in the Veda is considered 
Avatciy, and is often confused with the sea, and the 
milking of Soma from the sky would, with the help of 
a s;:iong Pauranik imagination, be translated into the 
c*liuining of the ocean for the Amnia ' 

It would appear from many passages in the Rig Veda 
that many arts were cairied to a high state of excel- 
lence Weaving was well-known, of corns?, and deft 
female fingers wove the \^tp and the woof in ancient 
tunes as in modern da57| 3, 6 , fl, 38, 4, &c.) In 

one curious passage (VI, 9, 2), the Rishi laments his 
ignoiance of the mysteries of religious rites by 
saying "I know not the waip and I know not the 
woof” of lehgious iites, and in another place (X 26, 

, 6 ) the weaving and bleaching of sheep’s wool is attri- 
buted to the god Pilshan, who, as we have already seen, 
jii> the god of shcpheids 

Eveiy Aryan village had piobably its barber then 
I as now., ?ind the clearances of forests by fire aie in 
one passage .somewhat mysteriously desciibed as the 
' shaving Qi the earth (I, 1C4, 44) Carpentij'' was 
also well known, and we have fiequent allusions to 
I the construction of carts and chariots. (Ill, 53, 19, 

, IV, 2, » 14 , IV, 16, 20, &c) The use of non, of gold, 

' and of other metals was well know.n ; m V, 9, 5, we 
. have a reference to the woik of an ironsmith, and m 
' VI, 3, 4, we are told of goldsmiths melting metal. 

; I3ut we get a better idea of working in metals in 
tlie Vedic times from the description of various gold 
' oinamcnts and non ujtensils and implements of war 
which is to be found thioughout the Rig Veda The 
allusions are numeious, and we can therefoie only make 
a selection here which will convey a fair idea of the 
manufactiues of those days We are told of aimours 
used in war in I, 140, 10, in II, 39, 4, in IV, 53, 2, and 
in vaiioUs other places In II, 34, 3, we have reference 
f to golden helmets, and in IV, 34, 9, there is mention of 
aimoiir foi the shouldeis 01 arms, probably a shield 
The lightning has been compared to a javelin (rishu) 

7 
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in V, 52, 6, and in V, 54, ii , and .also to a sword or 
battle-axe (bdsht), and to bows a^d arrows and quivers 
in V, 57, 2 Three thousand mailed warriors are spoken * 
of in VI, 27, 6 , feathered, sharp-pointed, shining shafts 
are described in VI, 46, ii , and sharp-edged swords are 
spoken of in VI, 47. 10 And in verses 26 and 29 of 
the same hymn we are told of war chariots and war- 
drums And lastly, in the 75th hymn of the sixth 
Mandala, we have a spirited account of the arms and 
accoutrements of war which we will translate for our 
readers further on 

In IV, 2, 8, we have a reference to horses with golden 
caparisons, and in IV, 37, 4, V, 19, 3, and many .other 
places, we have allusions to the Ntslika, a golden orna- 
ment worn in the neck. In V, 53,4, the lightning 
ornaments of the Maruts are compared with ornaments 
(Aiijt)^ with necklaces (Srak), with golden breastplates 
(Rukma), and with bracelets and anklets (Khadt) In 
V, 54, II, we are again told of anklets for the feet, 
and golden breastplates for the breast, and of golden 
crowns (StptHh hiramnayth) for the head 

Thus It will be seen that a very considerable advance 
was made in the manufacture of arms, \\ capons, and 
various kinds of ornaments We have references also 
to skin vessels for curds (VI, 48, iS), and iron vessels 
(V, 30, 15), and in several places to iron towns, which 
must be taken in a figurative sense as signifying strong 
forts (VII, 3, 7 , VII, 15, 14 , VII, 95, I, &c) We have 
also references to a hundied stone-built towns in IV, 
30, 20, and other places 

There can be no doubt that in the various rocky and 
mountainous tracts where the early Hindus extended 
their colonies, they soon learnt to utilwe stone as a du- 
rable and cheap mateiial for architecture , and there can 
be no difficulty in believing that m numerous Hindu 
towns many structures and surrounding walls were of 
stone. That the art of building was earned to some 
degree of excellence appears from many allusions to 
mansions with thousand pillars (II, 41, S , V, 62, 6, &c) , 
but at the same time it must be admitted that tlieic is 
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no distinct allusion in the Rig Veda to the aifc of sculp- 
ture propeilj' so-called The leseaiches of antiquarians 
have failed to discover in any pait of India tiaccs of 
sculptured stone of a time long previous to the Buddhist 
eia , and in the numerous great museums of Europe — 
which are filled with the ancient stone monuments of 
Egypt and Babylon, of Greece, and of Rome — India 
is not repiesented by an}^ such monuments dating much 
before the Buddhist Pciiod. 

Most of the animals domesticated at the present day 
were domesticated in India in the i emote peiiod of the 
Rig Veda We have spirited accounts of the war-horse 
in several places. (VI, 46, 13, and 14, &c ) 

Indeed, these war-horses were so highly prized b}^ the 
early Ar^^ans in their battles against the aborigines, 
that the horse under the name of Dadhikid soon became 
an object of worship , and in IV, 38, we have a spirited 
account of the respect paid to this god-likc being. 

In IV, 4, I, we have a reference to a king iiding with 
Ins ministers on an elephant. Among other domesti- 
cated animals, we have frequent mention of cows, goats, 
sheep, buffaloes, and dogs, which last were used in 
carrying burdens. 



CHAPTER IV 

WARS AND DISSENSIONS. 

As has been stated before, the early Hindus wrested 
the fertile tracts on the banks of the Indus and its 
tubutaries from the pnmitive aborigines of the Punjab, 
but the aborigines did not give up their birthright with- 
out a struggle Retreating before the more civilized 
organization and valour of the Hindus in the open held, 
they still hung round in fastnesses and forests near 
every Hindu settlement and village, harassed them in 
then communications, waylaid and robbed them at 
eveiy oppoitunity, stole their cattle, and often attacked 
them in consideiable force Well might they exclaim 
\vith the Gaels of Scotland who had been similarly dis- 
possessed of their fertile soil by the conquering Saxons 
and had similaily retreated to bairen fastnesses , 

' “ These fertile plains, that softened vale, 

Were once the birthright of the Gael , 

The stranger came with iron hand. 

And from our fatliers reft the land 
Where dwell we non ? See rndelj swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell 

Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally foith 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend his prey? 

Aye, by mj soul ' while on yon plain 
Hie Sa'von rehs one shock of gram, 

"While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
Put one along y on river’s maze, — 

The Gael, of plain and n\cr heir, 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share ’ ’ 

Unfol Innately, however, they had no poet to hand 
down to us tlicir view of the case, and the only account 
we have of this long war of centuries, is from the con- 
quering Hindus It IS needless to say that the con- 
queiors viewed the aborigines with the contempt and 
hatred which have marked the conduct of all conquer- 
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\n^ tribev, wbcibrr on Ibc banks of the Indus seventeen 
lumdicd > tars before Christ, or on the banks of Die 
l\lisMSsipt seventeen hundred jcais after Christ ’ History 
repeats Itself , and the Punjab was cleared of its non- 
Arvan aboriipnfcs just ns the United States of America 
liavc, in inodtrn times, been clcaicd of the many 
powerful and brave Indian races who lived and hunted 
and ruled vvuhin its primeval forests. 

Of these w.>r5 with the nboriji^incs we have frequent 
allusions in the Kit; Veda , and a translation of some 
of these passat;c5 will j^ivc a belter idea of these inter- 
minable ho^'lilitics than anj' account that we can f;ive 
of them *1 he allusions are so numerous that our only 
diniculty is in malnnj; a ‘■election 

■* Indrn, who is invoiced In many, and is accompani- 
ed by bis fleet companions has dcstio) cd by his thun- 
dctbolt the Doysn and Sjvsy.ts who dwelt on earth, 
and then he disiribulcd the fields to his whitc*com- 
plcMoncd friends (Aij ansb The tluindcrer makes the 
sun shine and the rain to fall," (I, lOO, iS) *' Indra 
V nil his V capon (the thunderbolt), and full of viqourj 
destroyed the town', of the Da^)H}., and v nndcred at Ins 
will O holder of the thunderbolt ’ be thou cos:;ni/ant 
(of our hymns), and cast thy weapon np;ainst the Dnsyu, 
and increase the vigour and the fame of the A'ijn''' 
G. ^03, 5) 

In the very next hymn we come across n curious 
allusion to nhonginnl lobbcrs vho dwelt on the banks 
of four small streams called the Sifsl, the Anjasi, tlic 
Kithsi, and the Virapatni, whose courses cannot now be 
determined. These tobhers issued fiom thcic fastness- 
es and harassed the cuilued Aij an villages, much in 
the same way, we supiiosc, as a tine descendant of those 
abongmes — the JMiil Tantia in oiir own time — is harass- 
ing the peaceful villages of Central India ! We tians- 
kilc the t\' o verses below — 

' Kuj ava gets scent of the wealth of others and ap- 
propnalcs them He lives in water and pollutes it 
Ills two wives bathe in the stream , may they be 
drowned in the depths of the Sifil iivcr ’ 
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" Ayu"] lives in watei in a seciet fastness He 
flourishes amidst the use of watei s The livers 
Anjasi, Kulsi and Virapatni protect him with their 
waters (I, 104, 3 & 4) 

We proceed with some more extiacts — 

“ I ndra -protects his A'ifa worshipper in wars. He 
who protects him on countless occasions, protects him 
in all wars He subdues the people who do not per- 
form sacrifices for the benefit of men (Ar3^ans) He 
flays the enemy of his black skin and kills him and 
reduces him to ashes He bums down all who do in- 
jury, and all who are cruel (I, 130, 8) 

“ O destroyer of foes ' collect together the heads of 
these marauding tioops, and crush them with thy wide 
foot > Thy foot IS wide • 

“O India' destroy the power of these marauding 
ti oops ' Throw them into the vile pit — the vast and 
vile pit ' 

“O Indra' thou hast destroyed three times fifty 
such troops ' People extol this thy deed , but it is 
nothing compared to thy prowess ' 

“ O Indra ' destroy the Pishficlns who are reddish in 
appearance and utter fearful yells Destroy all these 
RSkshasas (I, 133, 2 to 5) 

“ 0 Indra ' the poet prays to thee for pleasant food. 
Thou hast made the earth the bed (burial ground) of 
the Ddsas Indra has beautified the thiee legions with 
his gifts 5 he has slayed Kjiyavdclia for king Daiyoiii 
‘ O Indra ' Rishis still extol that ancient deed of 
prowess ' Thou hast destroyed many marauders to put 
an end to war , thou hast stormed the towns of ene- 
mies who worship no gods , and thou hast bent the 
weapons of foes who worship no gods. (I, 174, 

7 & 8 ). 

“ O Asvins ' destroy those who are yelling hideously 
like dogs, and are coming to destroy us ' Slay those 
rvho wish to fight with us ' You know the way to 
destroy them Let each word of those who extol you 

* Pisliachis -ilid Kakshasas may mean imaginary demons I would 
rather think, however, that they here refer to the aborigines 
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'^biing wealth in return. O 5^ou truthful ones ' accept 
our prayers. (I, 182, 4) 

“ The far-famed and graceful Indra is gracious to 
men (Aryans) ’ The destroying and powerful Indra 
has cast down the head of the malignant DAsa ' 

“ Indra, who slaj'ed Vntia and stormed towns has 
destroyed the troops of the black DAsas, and has made 
the earth and the water for Manu ^ May he fulfil the 
wishes of the sacrificer” (II, 20, 6 & 7) 

We know how the Spaniards, the conquerors' of 
America, owed their successes to a veiy great extent, to 
their horses, — animals previously unknown to the 
American aborigines, and theiefore regarded with a 
strange tenor. It would seem that the war-horses of 
the eaily Indo- Aryans inspired the aborigines of India 
with a similar feai The following passages, translated 
from a hymn to Dadhikm, or the deified war-horse will, 
therefore be regarded with interest — 

“ As people shout and laise a ciy after a thief who has 
purloined a garment, even so the enemies yell and shout 
at the sight of Dadhikr^. i As birds make a noise at the 
sight of the hungiy hawk on its descent, even so the 
enemies yell and shout at the sight of Dadhikra career- 
ing in quest of plundei of food and cattle ! 

" Enemies fear DadhikrS, who is radiant and destroy- 
ing as a thunderbolt When he beats back a thousand 
men around him, he becomes excited and uncontrol- 
lable in his stiength ” (IV, 38, 5 & 8 ) 

It would seem from numerous passages in the Rig 
Veda that Kutsa was a powerful wairior and a mighty 
destroyei of the black aborigines We aie told in hymn 
16 of the fourth Mandala, that Indra slew the 
who IS wily and impious,” to bestow wealth 
on Kutsa (verse 9) , that he helped Kutsa and came 
' to his house with the common object of slaying the 
Dasyti (veise 10) , and that he slew fifty thou- 
sand “ black complexioned enemies” in the battle- 


* Here T5,£lsewliere, lUnnu ts spoken of as tile ancestor of ilie ‘Vrjan 
man In many places he is spoken of as tlie originator of cultivation and 
of the worsliip of fire which diotingiiished ilie Arjaiis 
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(verse 13) In IV, 28, 4, we are told that Indra lias 
made the Dasyus devoid of all virtues, and the object of 
hatred of all men , and in IV, 30, 15, we learn that Indra 
destro3'ed 6ve hundred and a thousand D&sas 

We have similar allusions to the subjugation and 
destruction of Dasyjts or Dasas in V 70, 3 , VI, 18, 3 , 
and VI, 25, 2 , while there is a curious reference to an 
unknown region inhabited by the Dasyus m VI, 47, 20, 
which deserves translation — 

“ O ye gods ■ We have travelled and lost our way, 
and come to a region wheie cattle do not pasture The 
extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus only O Bri- 
haspati ' lead us in our search for cattle O Indra ' 
shew the way to your worshippers wdio bave lost their 
ivay ” 

We hav'e seen that the Aryan poets are sufficiently 
uncomplimentary in speaking of the shouts and yells of 
the aboriginal barbarians The civilized conquerors 
could scarcely imagine that these yells could form a 
language, and have therefore in some places described 
die barbarians as without a language (V, 29, 10, &c ) 
We have spoken before of Kujava and Ayu, two 
aboriginal robbers who dvyelt in fastnesses surrounded 
by rivers, and harassed the Aryan villages We have 
frequent allusions to another powerful aboriginal leader 
who IS called Krishna, probably because of his black 
complexion One of the passages relating to him de- 
serves translation — 

“ The fleet Krishna lived on the banks of the Ansu- 
mati river with ten thousand troops India of his own 
wisdom became cognizant of this loud-yelling chief 
He destrojj’ed die marauding host for the benefit of men 
“ Indra said ‘ I hav^e seen the fleet Krishna He is 
lurking in the, hidden region near the Ausumati, like 
the sun in a cloud, O Maruts ' I desire j'ou to 
engage in fight, and to destroj^ him ’ 

The fleet Krishna then appeared shining on the 
banks of the Ausumati Indra took Brihaspati as his 
allj^ and desti 03 cd the fleet and godless aimv'” (VIII, 
96, 13 to 15} 
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Not only have the aborigines been described as fond 
of yells and devoid of a language, but they are in other 
places considered as scarcely human. Wc are told in 
one place 

" Wc are surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes 
They do not perform sacrifices , they do not believe in 
anything , their rites are diifbrcrtt ,^thcy arc not men > 
O destroyer of foes ' kill them.*’ Destroy the Ddsa 
race (X, 22, S ) ^ 

In X .^9, Indra proclaims that he has deprived the 
Dasyu race of the name of A’lya (vet sc 3) , that he has 
dcstro) ed Nava\iistva and Brihadiatha of the Ddsa 
race erse 6) ; that he cuts the Ddsas in twain, “ it is 
for this fate that they ha\e been born ’ ” (verse 7 ) 

Such v.’crc the aboiigines wnth whom the early Hin- 
dus carried on an interminable war, and such was the* 
fate to which thc) consigned then less civihrcd neigh- 
bours, the pnmeval owners of thc Indian soiP It 
is abundantly evident that no love was lost between thc 
conquerors and thc conquered It was by ceaseless 
fighting that thc conquerors protected themselves in 
their new 1> -conquered country, gradually cKtended the 
limits of cultivation, built new villages, threw out new 
colonics in primeval jungles, and spread the light of 
civih 7 ation and the fame of their prowess around 
They dreaded and hated the despised barbarians wuth a 
genuine hatied, l:illed numbers of them when they 
could, thinned Ihcir ranks with their cavalrj', called 
them yelling hounds and men without a tongue and 
brutes below' thc rank of men, and almost believed they 
were born to be slain, — " it is fbi this fate that they have 
been born!” On thc oilier hand the stubborn baiba- 
rians had tlicir revenge too Retreating befoie the more 
civilized v'alour of tlic Hindus, they hung about m 
every fastness and every bend of a river, they waylaid* 
and robbed travellers, harassed villages, killed or stole 
cattle, and sometimes fell on the Hindus in great 
numbers With tliat dogged tenacity which is peculiar 
to baibanans they disputed everj' inch of ground as 
they retreated, they interrupted the religious rites of 

8 
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the conqueiors, despised their gods, and plundered 
then wealth But in spite of ever}^ resistance the colo- 
nies of the more civilized races extended on every 
dll ection, the area of civilization widened, jungles and 
wastes were brought under cultivation and dotted with 
villages and loj^al towns, and the kingdoms of the early 
Hindus extended over the whole of the Punjab The 
barbarians were either exterminated, or retreated before 
the ever-advancing line of Aiyan civilization into those 
hills and fastnesses which their children still inhabit 
It may be imagined, however, that some among the 
weaker barbarians preferred abject subjection to ex- 
termination or exile We find traces accordingly in 
the Rig Veda of Dasjus who at last owned the domi- 
nation of the more powerful race, and who adopted 
their religion and their rites and even their language 
They learnt cultivation and the arts of civilized life ; 
settled down in Aryan villages at D^sas or seifs , and 
ministered to the wants of their masters, — the white 
men There are frequent references to such Ddsas wha 
had been subjugated by the Aryans These, then, were 
the first Htiidzi-zzed abofigtncs of India 

Our extracts on the subject of wars with the abori- 
gines have been somewhat numerous, but we cannot 
lefrain from quoting one or two passages more about 
the wars of the mighty conqueror SudS,s 

“ 8 The wily foes planned destruction, and broke 
down the embankment of A'din& iiver (to cause an 
inundation ) But Sudas filled the eaith with his prowess, 
and Kavi, the son of Chayamana, fell like a victim 
“ 9 For the waters of the river flowed through their 
old channel and did not take a new course , and Sudfis*^ 
horse marched over the country Indra subdued the 
r hostile and talkabve men and their children undei 
Sud3s 

“ ir Sudfis earned glory by killing twenty-one men 
of both legions As the young priest cuts the kusa 
grass in the house of sacnfice, even so SudSs cuts down 
his enemies. The hero Indra sent the Maruts for 
his succour 
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“ 14. The sixty-six thousand six-hundred and sixty- 
six warriois of Anu and Diuh3'a, who had desired for 
cattle, and were hostile to Sud&s, weie laid low These 
deeds proclaim the glory of Indra • 

“ 17 It was Indra who enabled the pool Sudas to 
achieve these deeds Indra enabled the goat to kill the 
strong lion India felled the sacrificial post with a 
needle. He bestowed all the wealth on Sudas” VII, 18 

The poet who sings these deeds of Sudfis’ glory is 
not unrewarded for his immortal verse For in veises 
22 and 23, he acknowledges with gratitude that the 
valiant conqueror and beneficent king had rewarded 
hitn with two hundied cows and two chaiiots and four 
horses with gold tiappings ’ 

In a subsequent h}^mn we aie told how ten kings 
combined against Sudas, and Sudas was victonous ovei 
them all A curious description of a battle in this 
hymn deserves tianslation — 

"2. Wheie men raise their banners and meet in bat- 
tle, where nothing seems to favour us, whcie the men 
look up to the sky and tremble, then, O Indra and 
Vaiuna * help us and speak to us (woids of com- 
fort) 

“ 3. O Indra and Varuna • the ends of the earth seem 
to be lost, and the noise ascends to the skies ! The 
troops of the enemy are approaching O Indra and 
Varuna t who ever listen to prayeis, dome near us with 
your protection. 

“4 O India and Varuna t you pierced the j^et up- 
assailed Bheda, and saved Sudas You listened to the 
prayers of the' Tiitsus Their priestly vocation bore 
fruit in the hour of battle 

^‘5 O Indra and Varuna * the weapons of the 
enemy assail me in all dnecfions, the foes assail me 
among marauding men You aie the owneis of both 
kinds of wealth > Save us in the day of battle. 

‘‘ 6 Both parties invoked Indra and Varuna foi 
wealth at the time of war. But in this battle you pio- 
tected Sudas with the Tritsus who weie attacked by 
ten kings 
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“7 O *Indra and Varuna ' the ten kings who did not 
perfoim sacrifices weie unable, though combined, to beat 
Sud^s ” (VII, 83 ) 

In VI, 47, theie IS an address to the war-drum on 
the eve of battle , and tlie poet asks that martial 
instrument to fill the earth and skies with its sound, to 
rouse movable and immovable objects, to instil fear into 
the enemy and to diive them away The address ends 
with these portentous words " The drum (Dmidnbhi) 
sounds loud to proclaim to all men (the hom of battle). 
Our leaders have mounted their steeds and have col- 
lected together O India • let our waiiiors who fight 
in chariots win victoiy” 

In a still more lemaikable hymn, VI, 75, the pre- 
parations and weapons of war have been described in 
some detail, and a few extracts from it will convey to 
oui readers some idea of military weapons in use in 
those days — 

" I. When the battle is nigh, and the wariior marches 
in his armour, he appea'rs like the cloud > Warrior, 
let not thy person be pierced , be victorious , let thy 
armour protect jmu ' 

*‘2 We will win cattle with the bow, we will win 
with the bow , we will conquer the fierce and pioud 
enemy with the bow ' May the bow foil the desires 
of the enem°y ! We will spiead our conquests on all 
sides with the bow ' 

“ 3 The string of the bow when pulled apptoaches 
the ear of the archei, making way in battle It whispers 
vvoids of consolation to him, and with sound it clasps 
the arrow, even as a loving wife clasps her husband 

“ 5 The quiver is like the parent of many ariows , 
tlie many arrows are like its children It makes a sound, 
and hangs on the back of the warrioi, and furnishes ar- 
rows in battle, and conqueis the enemy 

“ 6 The expert charioteer stands on his chaiiot and 
drives his hoises wheresoevei he will The reins restrain 
the horses fiom behind Sing of their glory > 

“ 7 The horses laise the dust with their hoofs, and 
career over the field with the chariots, with loud neigh- 
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ings They do not retreat, but trample the marauding 
enemies under their feet 

“ 1 1 The arrow is feathered , the deer (horn) is its 
teeth Well pulled and sent by the cow-Ieathei -string, 
it falls on the enemy Wherever men stand together 
or are separate, there the shafts reap advantage 

“ 14. The leather guard protects the arm from the 
abrasion of the bow-string, and coils round the aim like 
a snake in its convolutions It know sits wwk, and is 
efficient, and protects the w'arrior in every w^ay. 

“ 15. We extol the arrow wdiich is poisoned, w'hose 
face IS of iron , * whose stem is of Parjanya ” (VI, 75 ) 

Before concluding our extracts, we wnll make one 
more from a liymn about the coronation of kings It 
belongs, like all hymns relating to pompous cere- 
monies, not to the earlier, but to the latest period of the 
VedicAge — 

“I O king > I place you in the station of a king 
Be the lord of this country * Be immovable and fi'ced ^ 
Let all the subjects cherish thee > Let not your king- 
dom be destroyed ' 

“2 Remain here fixed as the mountain ; do not be 
dethroned • Remain fixed like Indra, and support the 
kingdom * 

“3 Indra has received the sacrificial offerings, and 
supports the newly-coronated king' Soma blesses him 

“4. The slcy is fixed, the earth is fixed, the moun- 
tains are fixed, this universe is fixed He also is fixed 
as king among his subjects ' 

‘5 May King Varuna make } ou immovable' May 
the 'good Brihaspati make you immovable , may Indra 
and Agni support you and make you immovable 

“6 See, I mix these immortal offerings with the 
immortal Soma-juice Indra has brought your sub- 
jects under your rule, and made them willing to pay 
you revenue * ” (X, 173 ) 

* This pissage shevs that the ariow heads were of iron Parjanya is 
the god of rains. Stem of Paijanja probablj means stem of reed 
growing in the rams Verse il shews that arron heaas were sometimes 
of deer-hom 
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These extracts are enough We have elsewhere 
shewn that the waiTiors used not only Armours hut 
/ helmets, and also ^\tectmg aimours fpr 'the shoulder, 
probably shields Tliey used javelin's and battle-axe^ 
' and sharp-edge^^-'swprds, beside bowspan^ arrows ^1 
the wea^o^ '^fdvais known else\yheie irt ancient times 
weie known in^India neailj' four tfiousand years ago 
Drums assembled men in ba 1 ;jtle, bailners led them on in 
compact masses, and the use of war-horses and chariots 
was well-known Tame elepfihnt^vere in use too, and 
we have allusions to kings iidingon iichly caparisoned 
elephants with then ministeis (IV, 4, i) but it does not 
appear that elephants weie regularly used in wars in 
the Vedic peiiod, as they weie in the third and fourth 
■centuries before Christ when the Greeks came to India 
For the rest, it was a turbulent time when the Vedic 
warriors lived and fought They had not only to wage 
an ihteiminable war against the aborigines, but Uae 
Hindu States were divided among themselves, and a 
poweiful leader was often bent on annexing his neigh- 
bour’s state Rishis engaged in sacrifices asked foi 
prowess to conquer the foes, or piayed to the gods for a 
son who would win victory in battles Every able- 
bodied man was a wairior, and was evei prepared to de- 
fend his home and his fields and his cattle with his 
strong right aim Each Hindu colony or tribe, while 
attentive to the worship of the gods and to the culti- 
vation of the various arts of peace, was at tne same time 
alive to the fact, that its national existence depended 
on a constant preparedness for war And the great con- 
glomeration of Hindu tribes which spread fiom the 
banks of the Indus to the banks of the Sarasvati con- 
sisted of hardy, brave, and warlike peoples, who main- 
tained their footing in the land and their independence 
and national existence by constant struggles, and a 
determination to win or die 

It is sad to contemplate this state of things But 
where is the country in which, in ancient times, tribes 
and nations had not to maintain a ceaseless war foi 
their aggrandizement, 01 even for their veiy existence ? 
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And even in modern times, during the two thousand 
} cars which have clasped since Gautama Buddha and 
Jesus Christ preached their messages of peace, where 
shall we seek for the tribe or nation which could hope to 
reap the results of its peaceful industry without a con- 
stant struggle against its neighbours ? If a generation has 
passed in Europe without a dreadful war, that period 
IS marked in liistory as a period of exceptional bliss. - 
And even in our own times, uith the exception of a few 
countries advantageously situated, all the nations of 
Europe are armed to the teeth , all the individuals, by 
millions, of great kingdoms and empires, are etei'nally 
prepared for war, lead)* on a week’s notice to leave their 
homes and occupations and march to the frontier 1 
Civilization has done much for the cause of humanity , 
but civilization has not yet converted the sword into 
tlie scythe, or enabled man to reap the results of his 
peaceful industry without a struggle to the death against 
ius neighbour 



CHAPTER V 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE— THE POSITION OE 
WOMEN. 

It was by such continuous wars against the abori- 
gines of the soil that the Aryans at last conquered the 
wliole of the Punjab fiom the Indus to the Sarasvati, 
and from the mountains probably to the sea 

As might be expected, we have frequent allusions to 
the Indus and its ,fivc tiibutanes Hymn 75 of the 
tenth Mandala is a lemarkable instance, and we will 
give our readers a translation of the entire hymn — 

“I O ye streams * The bard celebrates your ex- 
cellent piowcss in the house of the worshippci They 
flow m three systems seven streams in each system 
The prowess of the Indus is superior to that of all 
others 

“2 O Indus! when you 1 an towards lands rich in 
food, Varuna opened out the way for you You flow 
over a spacious path on the land. You shine above 
all flowing rivers 

“ 3 The mighty sound of the Indus ascends above 
the earth' to the sky • She flows with mighty force 
and radiant form. Her mighty sound is heard as if 
rains are decending from the clouds with great noise. 
The Indus comes loaring like a bull 

"4 As cows bring milk to their calves, even thus, 

O Indus, the other streams come soundwig to you with 
their waters ! As a king marches with his forces to 
battle, even thus you raaich m front with two systems > 
of rivers flowing by your side i ’ 

“ S O Ganga ! O Yamun^ and Sarasvati and 
Sutadru (Sutlej) and Paruslini (Ravi) ! shaie this 

♦ < If, the tnbutanes coming from Cabul m the west, and the tnbutanes 
flownng through the Punjab la the east, as named in the two following 
verses 
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mv praise amonj^ jou * O river combined with Asikni 
(Climab) ' O Vitasta (Jliilam) ' O A'rjikiya (Beas), 
combined with Siwomil (Indus) ! heav mj^ words 

' 6 O Indus • first thou flowest united Tiishtfima 
witii Susartu and Rasfi and the Sveti You unite Kru- 
mu iKurum river) and Gomati (Gomal river) with 
Kubha (Cabul ri\ei) and Mehatnu You proceed to- 
gether w ith these rn ers 

“7 The incsistible Indus proceeds straight, white 
and dazrling in splendour • She is great, and her w^aters 
fill all sides with might)' foice Of all tiie flowing iiveis, 
none is “flowing like her ! She is wild like a maie, 
beautiful like a well developed w'oman ' 

“8 Tile Indus IS ever young and beautiful She is 
rich* m horses, in chariots, and in garments , she is rich 
in gold and is beautiously clad ’ She is iich in corn 
and m wool and m straw*, and has coveied heiself with 
sw’eet flow'ers 

“ 9 The Indus has fastened horses to her easy 
chariot, and has brought food theiein to us The great- 
ness of the chariot is extolled as mighty , it is iiiesis- 
,tible and great and rich in its fame 

The hymn is remaikable for its power and its beauty, 
and lemaikable also for the extensive vision of the 
poet w'ho, as Piofessoi i\Iax Muller says, takes in at one 
swoop three great rivcr-S) stems, those flow'ing from the 
north-west into the Indus, those joining it fiom the 
north-east, and in the distance the Ganges and the 
Jumna with their tributaries “ It show's the w idest geo- 
graphical horizon of the Vedic poets, confined by the 
snowy mountains in the iioith, the Indus and the range 
of the Suleiman mountains in the w'est, the Indus or the 
sea m the south, and the valley of the Jumna and Gan- 
ges m the east Beyond that the w'oi Id, though open, 
was unknowm to the Vedic poets 

The livers of the Punjab are sometimes spoken of 
together as the ‘‘ se\en rivcis," and it is explained in 
one place (VII, 36, 6 ), that the seven rivers have the 
Indus for their mother and the Saiasvati as the seventh 
The Indus and its five branches still water the piime- 

9 
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val home of the eaily Hindus, but the Sarasvati which 
was the most saered of ancient rivers and was worship- 
ped e\en in that remote tune as a goddess, has since 
ceased to flow Antiquaiians state that it has been lost 
m the deserts of Rajputana 

There is one somewhat curious passage in which the 
Rishi Visvamitra, encumbered with the chariots and 
horses and other rewards bestowed on him b}^ king 
Sud. 1 s, finds a difficulty in crossing the confluence of 
the Beas and the Sutlej, and pours out an entiie hymn 
(III, 33) to appease the anger of the roaring flood ' We 
have seen that this Sudas was a mighty conqueroi and 
subjugated ten surrounding kings, and was the victor of 
numerous battles which form the theme of some spirited 
liymns This mighty conqueior seems also to have 
been a patron of learning and religion, and liberally le- 
warded tlie sages of the houses of Visv&mitia and of 
Vasishtha alike As a consequence, theie was jealousy 
between these two priestly houses to which we will 
allude further on 

While references to the rivers of the Punjab are thus 
frequent, allusions to the Ganges and the Jumna are 
rare We have already translated a hymn nt which both 
those rivers are named 

The only other passage in the Rig Veda where the 
Ganges is alluded to, is VI, 45, 31, wheie the high 
banks of the Ganges are the subject of a simile The 
famed cattle in the pasture-fields along the banks of the 
Jumna are alluded to in V, 52, 17 

Thus the land of the five iivers was the earliest home 
of the Aryan settlers in India , and it would seem that 
tlie settlers along the five riveis giadually formed them- 
selves into five tribes or nations The “ five lands” 
{Pancha-Kslnii) are alluded to in I, 7, 9 , I, 176, 3 , VI, 
46, 7, and in other places Similarly we read of the 
“ five cultivating \inhes"’ ( Panc/ia-Knshit) in II, 2, 10 , 
IV) 38, I O) , and other places, and we read of “five 
peoples” {Pancha-jana) in VI, 1 1, 4 , VI, 51 , II , VIII, 32, 
22, , IX, 6S) 23, and other places ^ 

It was these “ five tubes” of simple, bold, and enter- 
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piibing Aryans, living by agnculUiie and by pastine on 
the fci tile banks of the Indus and its tributaries, who 
were the progenitors of the great Hindu nation, wdnch 
has spicad from tlie Himalayas to Cape Comoun 

Wc now’ turn to the interesting and pleasing subject 
of the social and domestic rules and the homc-hre of 
these fi\e tubes of the Punjab The fust thing that 
strikes us here is the absence of those unhealthj’- rules 
and lestiictions, those marked distinctions betw^een 
man and man and between clabs and class, w'hich form 
the most unpleasant feature ^of later Hindu society 
We have alreadj' seen that the sluidj’- Hindus of the 
Vedic times recogm/cd no icstnctions against the use 
of beef, and that the}’- refer w'lth ptidc to then mei- 
chantb going to the sea Wc have seen, too, that the 
Rishis did not form a separate and exclusive class, and 
did not pass their lives away from the world in penance 
and contemplation On the contiaiy, the Risliis were 
practical men of the world, who owned laige heids of 
cattle, cultivated field-j, fought against the aboriginal 
enemies in times of war, and piajcd to their gods for 
wealth and cattle for victorj in w’ars, and for blcsbings 
on their w’U'-es and children Eveiy father df a family 
was in fact a Rishi on a small scale, and worshipped his 
gods in his own house in his own humble fashion, and 
the women of the family joined m the w’orship, and 
helped in the performance of the ceremonies Some 
among the community w’erc of course piominent in the 
composition of hymns and the pcrfoimance of great 
sacrifices , and kings and iich men sent for. them on 
great occasions, and rew’aided them handsomely But 
even these great composers — these great Rishis of the 
Rig Veda — did not foim an exclusive caste of their 
owm. They weie worldly men, mixed and mauied with 
the people, shared property with the people, fought the 
wais of the people, and w'^eie of the people 

One martial Rishi for instance (in V, 23, 2) prays foi 
a son who will conquer enemies in war Anothei (in 
VI, 20, I) prays foi wealth and coin-fields and a son 
who will destroy his foes. Another (in IX, 69, 8) pi ays 
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for wealth and gold, for horses and cows, for profuse 
huvests, and excellent progeny Another Rishi, with 
naive simphcitv, says that his cattle are his wealth and 
his Indra 1 (VI, 28, 5 ; Throughout the Rig Veda 
the Rishis are the people There is not the shadow of 
any evidence that the Rishis or priests were a “ caste” 
of their own, different from the fighters and culti- 
vators *■ 

This will be considered by impartial judges to be 
very good evidence that the caste-system did not exist 
It proves a negative much more convincinglj' than 
many positive facts can be pioved. In a vast collection 
of hymns, composed during six hundred years and 
moie, and replete with references to the habits and 
manners and customs of the people, — replete with allu- 
sions to agriculture and pastuie and manufacture, to wars 
against aborigines, to maniage and domestic rules, and 
the duties and position of women, to religious obser- 
vances and to elementary astronomy as then known, — 
w'e have not one single passage to show that the com- 
munity was cut up into heieditary “ Castes" Is it possi- 
ble to suppose that that wondeiful system existed, and 
yet theie is no allusion to that fundamental principle 
of society in the ten thousand verses of the Rig Veda ? 
Is It possible to find a single religious woilc of later 
times, of one-tenth the dimensions of the Rig Veda, 
which IS silent on that system ? 

' So far, then, we have proved a negative in the only 
way in which a negative can be proved But curiously 
enough there is positive proof, and various passages in 
the Rig Veda shew that the caste-system did not 


*rhe solitary mention of tlie four castes, m X, 90, 12, ^\lll not be const 
dered an e^cception, or weaken 6ut argument The hymn itself was com- 
posed centuries after the time when the Rig Veda hymns were generally 
composed as is proted by its language and its ideas It was composed 
after the Rik, and the Saman and the Yajni Vedas had been sepaiately 
classified (verse 9), and after the idea of the bacrifice of the Supreme 
Being (unknown elsewhere in the Rig Veda) had found a place m the 
Hindu religion It was composed, as Colebrooke states, after the rude 
versification of the Rig Veda had given place to the more sonorous metie 
of a later age Weber, Ha's Muller, Muir, and other scholars all agree 
as to this hymn being compaiatively modern ‘ 
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exist The very word “ varna ” which in latei Sanskrit 
indicates caste, is used m the Rig Veda to distinguish the 
Aryans and non-Arj^ans, and nowhere indicates separate 
sections in the Aryan community (III, 34, 9, &c') 
The very woid Kshairiya, which in later Sanskrit means 
the military caste, is used in the Veda simply as an ad- 
jective which means stiong, and is applied to gods * 
(VII, 64, 2, VII 89, I, &c) The veiy ivord Vipra, 
which in later Sanskrit means the priestly caste, is used 
in the Rig Veda merely as an adjective which means 
wise, and which is applied to gods ^ (VIII, II, 6 , &c ) 
And the eveiy word Brakmana, which in later Sanskrit 
means also the priestly caste, is used in a hundred places 
in the Rig Veda to imply the composeis of hymns, and 
nothing else (VIT, 103, 8, &c,) 

We would gladly multiply evidences, but our li- 
mits foibid But we cannot lielp - producing one 
piece of evidence With that charming simplicity 
which is the characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda, one 
Rishi says pathetically of himself — 

“ Behold, I am a composer of hymns, my father is 
a physician, my mother giinds com on stone We are 
all engaged in different occupations As cows iiander 
(m various directions) in the pasture-fields (for food), so 
we (in vaiious occupations), worship thee, O Soma 1 
foi wealth. Flow thou for Indra ' ” (IX, 1 12, 3 ) Those 
who suppose that the hereditary caste-system existed m 
Ihe Vedic times will have a haid nut to crack in 
explaining passagesjlike the above, where father, mother, 
and son are described as physician, corn-giinder, and 
composer of hymns > 

Later asserters of the caste-system have sometimes 
tried to crack these nuts, and with the most wondeiful 
results 1 Like most other Rishis of the Rig Veda (who, 
Ave have seen befoie, constantly prayed foi warlike 
sons), Visvdmitra was a wairior and a composer of 
hymns Later Hindus weie shocked at this, and invent- 
ed a beautiful Pauranik myth to explain how Visvamitra 
was hist a Kshatnya and then became a Bi^hman. 
Heedless endeavour, for Visvamitia was neither a 
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Kshatiij'^a nor a Brahman • He was a Vedic K.ishi, z e, 
a warrior and priest, long before the Bi^hmans and the 
ICshatiiyas, as such, were known 

As we have seen, then, evei> father of a family was 
his own piiest, and his home was his temple There is 
no mention of idols in the JRig Veda, none of temples 
or places of worship where the people were to congre- 
gate The sacred fire was lighted in the house of every 
householder, and he chanted the beautiful and simple 
hymns which were the national pioperty We have a 
pleasing picture of women who assisted at these sacrifi- 
ces, who ordered the necessary things, piep^red them with 
pestle and mortar, exti acted the Soma-Jliice, stiried it 
with their giaceful fingers and strained ittln^ugh a wool- 
len strainei In numeious places we fina -mention of 
wives joining their husbands, and performing the-sacrifice 
together They offer the oblations together, and hope 
thereby to go to heaven together (I, 131, 3 , V, 43,15, <Lc ) 
A few veises from a pious hymn on this subject will 
no doubt interest our readers 

‘‘5 O ye gods ' The mairied couple who prepare 
oblations together, who putify the Soma-juice and mix 
It with milk 

“ 6 May they obtain food for then eating, and come 
united to the sacrifice May they never have to go 
in quest of food 

“ 7 They do not make vam promises of offerings to 
the gods, nor withhold your piaise They worship you 
with the best offerings 

“8 Blest w'lth youthful and adolescent offspring, 
they acquire gold, and they both attain to a mature age 

* It gives us much pleasure to be able to cite here the authority 
of two scholar:, who have devoted their lifetime to the study of the 
Veda — 

“ If, then, with all the documents before us, we ask the question, does 
caste, as we find it m Manu, and at the present day, form part of the 
most ancient religious teaching of the Veda,s? We can answer with a 
decided ‘ No ’’—Max Muller*, C/ufs from a German Workshop, Vol II, 
^(1867), p 307 

“ There are no castes as ^t, the people are still one muted whole, and 
bear tbut one name, IhalWif Visas ’’—Weber, Indian Literature (traiis- 
latiuii), p 38 
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“ 9 The gods themselves covet the woiship of silch 
a couple who aiefohd of sacrifices, and offer grateful food 
to the gods 'They embrace each other to continue 
then lacc, and they woiship their gods ' ” (VIII, 31 ) 
Still more giateful to us is the pictuie of cultured 
ladies who were themselves Rishis, and composed 
^hymns and performed sacrifices like men. For there 
were no unhealthy lestiictions against women m those 
days, no attempt to Iceep them secluded or uneducated or 
debarred from their legitimate place in society Theie 
IS mention of veiled wucs and brides, but no allusion to 
women being kept in seclusion On tlie contrary, we 
meet them c\crywheic in their legitimate spheres of 
action, taking a shaie in sacrifices, and exercising their in- 
fluence on socict)' Wc cherish the piciuie of the cul- 
tured lady Visva^AiTi, which has been handed down 
to us through thousands of years, — a pious lady who 
composed hymns, performed saciifkes, and with sim- 
ple fervency invoked the god Agni to regulate and 
keep witliin \ 11 tuous bounds the mutual lelations of 
married couples (V, 2S, 3) We meet with the names 
of othei ladies also who were Rishis of the Rig Veda 
In a society so simple as that of the Vedic times, the 
relations of lifcw'eredetei mined by the needs and lequue- 
ments of individuals rather than by cast-iion rul.es 
as in later days , and there was no lehgious obligation 
therefore, that every giil must be married On the con- 
trary, we find allusions to unmarried women w'ho re- 
mained in _the homes of then fathers, and naturally 
claimed and obtained a share of the paternal propel ty 
(II, 17, 7 ) On the other hand, we have frequent lefer- 
ences to careful and industnous wives ivho supei intended 
the airangements of the house, and like the dawn 
loused and sent every one in the house to his work in 
the morning (I, 124, 4), and who possessed those do- 
mestic viitues for which Hindu wives have ahvays been 
noted from the cailiest to the present times Occa- 
sionally we have allusions to w’omen w'ho went astray 
(II, 29, I) , of maidens who had no brothers to yvatch 
, ovei then morals , and wives wdio w^cie faithless to 
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their husbands (IV, S, S , X, 34, 4 ) And we arc 
told of the wife of a ruined gambler who becomes the 
object of other men’s lust (X, 34, 4 ) 

It would seem that girls had some voice in the selec- 
tion of their husbands Their selection was not always 
happy, for “ man}'’ a woman is attracted by the wealth 
of him who seeks her But the woman who is of gentle 
natuie and of gi aceful foim selects, among man}’-, 
her own loved one as her husband” (X, 27, 12) We 
can almost imagine we see the Svayamav) a system 
of later times foreshadowed in the above veise There 
can be no doubt, howevei, that fathers alwa}fs ex-erciscd 
a wise contiol In the selection of husbands for their 
daughters, and as at the present da}', fathers gave 
away then girls gracefully adoined and decked with 
golden ornaments (IX, 46, 2 , X, 39, 14 ) 

The ceremony of marriage was an appropriate one, 
and the piomises which the biidegroom and bride made 
to each other were suitaole to the occasion We will 
translate some veises from a hymn in the later poition 
of the Rig Veda, in which we find a pleasing picture of 
the ceremony The first two among the following 
veises will shew that the unnatural custom of early 
marriage was unknown, and that girls were married 
after they had attained their youth 

“ 21 O Visvavasu ' (god of mairiage), arise from this 
place, for the marriage of this girl is over We evtol 
Visvavasu with hymns and prostrations Go to some 
other maiden who is still in her father’s house and has 
attained the signs of the age of mairiage. She will be 
your share, know of her 

“ 22 O Visvavasu ' arise from this place We wor- 
’ ship thee, bending in adoiation Go to an unmairied 
maiden whose person is well developed , make her a 
wife and unite her to a husband 

23 Let the paths by which our friends go in quest 
of a maiden for mairiage be easy and fiee of thorns 
May Aryaman and Bhaga lead us well O gods ! may 
the husband and wife be well xinited 

“ 24 O maiden < the graceful sun had fastened thee 
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With ties (of maidenhood), we release thee now of those 
ties We place thee with thy husband in a place which 
is the home of truth and the abode of lighteous actions 

"25 We release this maiden from this place 'hei 
father’s house), but not fiom the other place her (hus- 
band’s house). We unite her well with the other place 
O Indra 1 maj^ she be fortunate and the mother of 
worthy sons 

" 26 May POshan lead you by the hand from this 
place May the two Asvins lead you m a chariot Go 
to your (husband’s) house and be the mistress of the 
house Be the mistress of all, and exercise your au- 
tliority over all in that house 

“27. Let childien be born unto thee, and blessings 
attend thee here. Perform the duties of thy household 
.witli care. Unite thy person with the person of this 
thy husband , exercise thy authority in this thy house 
until old age 

“40 First Soma accepts thee, then Gandharva 
accepts thee , Agni is thy third lord , the son of man is 
the fourth to accept thee ^ 

“41 Soma bestowed this maiden to Gandharva, 
Gandharva gave her to Agni, Agni has given her to me 
with wealth and piogeny 

“42 O bridegroom and biide’ Do ye remain heic 
together , do not be separated Enjoy food of various 
kinds , remain in your own home, and enjoy happiness 
in company of your children and grandchildren. 

“43 (The bride and bridegroom say), May Pra- 
japati bestow on us children , may Aryaman keep us 
united till old age (Address to the bride), O bride • 
Enter with auspicious signs the home of thy husband. 

Do good to our male servants and our female servants, 
and to our cattle 

“44. Be thy eyes free from anger , minister to the 
happiness of thy husband , do good to our cattle May 
thy mind be cheerful , and may thy beauty be bright 
Be the mother of heroic sons, and be devoted to the 

* This, and the following verse woulo shew that the bride was offered o 
to the tluee gods before she was united to the bridegroom 
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gods Do good to our male sei-vants and our female 
servants, and to our cattle. 

'‘45 O Indra ' make this woman fortunate and the 
mother of worthy sons Let ten sons be born of her, 
so that there may be eleven men (in the family) with 
the husband 

“46 (Address to the bride), May thou have influence 
over thy fathei-m-law and over thy mother-in-law, and 
be as a queen over thy ‘sister-m-law and brothcr-in-law 
“47 (The bridegroom and bride say), May all the 
gods unite our hearts , may Matansvan and Dhtitri and 
the goddess of speech unite us together” (X, 85 ) 

Our e-^tract has been somewhat lengthy, but our 
leaders will not regret it The extract shews at once the 
appropriate nature of the ceremony that was pci formed, 
and the position which the 37oung bride occupied in the 
home and the affections of her lord 

Polygamy was allowed among kings and the rich 
people in Vedic times, as it was allowed in olden times 
in all countries and among all nations Domestic dis- 
sensions were the natural result in such instances, and 
we have hymns in the latter part of the Rig Veda, in 
which wives curse their fellow-wives (X, 145, X, 159) 
The evil seems, however, to have grown in the latter 
part of the Vedic age, for there are scarcely any allu- 
sions to it in the earlier hymns 

We need scaicely allude to hymns suited to the occa- 
sions of conception and childbirth (X, 183 ,X, 184 , X, 
162 , V, ^S, 7 to 9 ) These hymns also belong to 
the last portion of the Vedic age when superstition 
and priestly influence were gaining on the people, and 
ceremonies multiplied We must allude, however, to 
two curious verses which seem to lay down the law of in- 
heiitance, and is therefore of peculiar inteiest We 
give a tianslation below 

“ I The father who has no son honours his son-in- 
law, capable of begetting sons, and goes (z e , leaves his 
property) to the son of his daughter The (sonless) 
father trusts in the daughter’s offspring, and lives con- 
tent 
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“2 A son does not give any of his father’s property 
to a sister He gives her away to be the wife of a 
husband. If a father and mother beget both son and 
daughter, then one (te, son) engages himself in the acts 
and duties of his father, while the other (daughter) re- 
ceives honour ” (III, 3^ ) 

This is the first germ of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
which makes the son, and not the daughter, the inheri- 
tor of his father’s property and religious duties, and 
which allows the property to go to the daughter’s son 
only in the absence of male issue. We think we dis- 
cover the first germs of the Hindu law of adoption, too, 
in such passages as the following — 

“ As a man who is not indebted gets much wealth, so 
we too shall get the treasure that endures (z e, a. son ) 
O Agni ' let us not have a son begotten of another Do 
not follow the ways of the ignorant 

“ A son begotten of another may yield us happiness, 
but can never be regarded or accepted as one’s own 
And verily he ultimately goes back to his own place 
Therefore, may a son be newly born unto us who will 
bring us food and destroy our foes ” (VII, 4, 7 & 8.) 

As we have spoken in this chapter of marriage ^d 
inheiitance, it is necessary to complete our account of 
social and domestic customs and speak of the funeral 
ceremony also Yama in the Rig Veda is not the god 
of hell, but the god of the heaven of the righteous, the 
god who rewards the virtuous man after his death, in 
a happy land His two dogs however are objects to be 
avoided or propitiated The following verses are taken 
from a hymn composed, it is needless to say, not in the 
eailier but m the latest period of the Vedic age when 
ceremonies multiplied 

“7 O thou deceased * proceed to the same place 
where our forefathers have gone, by the same path 
which they followed The two kings, Yama and Varuna, 
aie pleased with the offerings , go and see them 

“ 8. Go to tliat happy heaven and mix with the early 
forefathers Mix with Yama and with the fruits of thy 
virtuous deeds Leave sin behind, enter thy home. 
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"9 O ye ghosts ' leave this place, go away, move 
away For the forefathers have prepared a place for 
the deceased That place is beautified with day, with 
sparkling waters and with light , Yama assigns this place 
to the dead 

“ 10 O thou deceased • these two dogs have four 
eyes each, and a strange colour Go past them quickly 
Then proceed by the beautiful path to those wise fore- 
fathers, who spend their time in joy and happiness with 
Yama” (X, 14 1 

The above passages give us an idea of the belief in 
future happiness as it was developed in the latest pe- 
iiod of the Vedic era 

There are some passages which shew that burial, 
without cremation, was practised in those times 

“ 10 O thou deceased • go to the extended earth 
who is as a mother , she is extensive and beautiful 
Her touch be soft as that of wool 01 of a female 
You have performed sacrifices, let her save thee from 
unrighteousness 

“11 O earth ’ rise up above him, do not give him 
pain Give him good things, give him consolation As 
a mother covers her child with the hem of her cloth, so 
cover the deceased 

“12 Let the earth, laised on him as a mound, lie 
light ,Let a thousand particles of dust rest on him 
Let them be to him as a house filled with butter, let 
them form a shelter to him ” (X, 18 } 

That cremation was also practised in the Vedic 
times will be shewn by the following extract — 

"O fire ' do not reduce this deceased into ashes , do 
not give him pain Do not mangle his skin or 
his person O fire I send him to the home of our 
fathers as soon as his body is burnt in thy heat.” 
{X. 16, I ) 

It remains only to allude to one more remarkable 
verse of .the i8th hymn which distinctly sanctions the 
marriage of widows 

" Rise up, woman, thou art lying by one whose life is 
gone, come to tTie world of the living, away from thy 
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husband, and become the wife of him who holds thy 
hand and is willing to marry thee” (X, 1 8 , 8) 

. Tlie translation is based on Guyana’s rendering of the 
"T passage in the TatUirixa A'/ a»fa^a, and there can be no 
doubt as to its correctness, because the word Didhishu 
used in the passage has onl}'- one meaning in the Sans- 
krit language, visx , the second husband of a woman. 
We quote beie with pleasure the following remarks with 
which Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra winds up a paper on 
Funeral Ceremony in Ancient India “ That the reT 
marriage of widows in Vedic times was a national 
custom, can be established by a variety of proofs and 
arguments , the very fact of the Sanskrit language 
having, from ancient times, such words as Didhishu, * a 
man that has married a widow,’ Paraphrvd, ‘ a woman 
that has taken a second husband,’ Paunarbhava, ‘ a son 
of a woman by her second husband,’ are enough to 
establish it ” 

It is with pain and regret that we will in conclusion 
refer to another passage also belonging to this remark- 
able hymn, and which is perfectly harmless m the Rig 
Veda itself, but which was altered and mistranslated in 
later times to sanction the barbarous custom of Sjitteef 
or the burning of the widow on the pyre of her husband. 
That most cruel of all human institutions finds no 
sanction in the Rig Veda There is a perfectly harm- 
less passage (X, i8, 7,) which refers to a procession of 
women at a fiineral ceremony The passage may be 
thus translated — 

“ May these women not suffer the pangs of widow- 
hood May they who have good and desirable hus- 
bands, enter their houses with collyrium and buttei 
Let these women, without shedding tears, and without 
any sorrow, first proceed to the house, wearing valuable 
ornaments ” 

There is not a word in the above relating to the burn- 
ing of widows But a word in it Agre was altered into 
Ague, and the text was then mistranslated and mis- 
applied in Bengal to justify the detestable custom of 
widow-burning In the words of Professor Max Muller, 
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“Tins IS peihaps the most flagrant instance of what 
can be done by an unscrupulous priesthood Here have 
thousands of lives been sacrificed and a fanatical rebel- 
lion been threatened on the authority of a passage 
which was mangled, mistranslated and misapplied” 
The censure is strong, but is deserved , it does not 
matter whether the alteration in the text and the mis- 
translation were made m recent times pr a few hundicd 
years ago 



CHAPTER VH 

^ VEDIC RELIGION 

An account of the social life and the clvdization of 
the early Hindus will not be complete without some 
account of their religion The religion of the Rig 
Veda is well known It is pre-eminently the worship of 
• Nature in its most imposing and sublime aspects The 
sky which bends over all, the beautiful and blushing 
dawn which like a busy housewife wakes men from 
slumber and sends them to their work, the gorgeous 
tropical sun which vivifies the earth, the air which per- 
vades the world, the fire which cheers and enlightens us 
and the violent storms which m India strike terror into 
the boldest, but usher into those copious rains which 
fill the land w'lth plenty, — these were the gods w'hom the 
early Hindus loved to extol and to w’orship And often 
when an ancient Rishi sang the praises of any of the 
gods wnth devotion and fervour, he forgot that there 
w'as any other god besides, and his sublime hymn has 
the character and the sublimity of a prayer to the 
one God of the universe. This is„w’hat jnakes many 
scholars often pause and hesitate before they give the 
Vedic religion any other name than Monotheism In- 
' deed the Rishis themselves often rose higher than the 
level of their primitive Nature-worship, and boldly 
declared that the different gods were but different 
manifestations or different names of the One Primal 
Cause Towards the end of the Rig Veda, we often 
come across hymns sung to the One Being The 
landmarks between Nature-wwship and Monotheispi 
have been passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig Veda 
have passed from Nature up to Nature’s God 

This is the characteristic beauty of the Rig Veda as 
compared wnth other religious w'orks of other nations 
We do not find in the Veda any well defined system of 
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religion or any one particular stage of thought or 
civilization. On the contrary we watch with interest 
how the human mind travels^ travels from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation of tlie rising sun or the 
beneficent sky to the sublimer idea that neither the sun 
nor the sky is the Deity, — that the Deity is greater and 
higher than these, and has created these objects. We 
know of no other work in any language which possesses 
such interest for the philosophic enquirer into the pro- 
gress of the human mind, or which shows, as the Rig 
Veda does show, how human intelligence travels step 
by step, higher and higher, until from the created ob- 
jects It grasps the sublime idea of the Creator. 

The sky was naturally the most prominent object of 
worship, and as the sky assumes various aspects, vati- 
ous names were given to it, and the conception of vaii- 
ous deities was formed The oldest propably is Dyu 
(literally the shining), the Zeus of the Greeks, the first 
syllable of Jupiter among the Romans, the Tiu of the 
Saxons, and the Zio of the Germans This common 
name among many Aryan races indicates that the deity 
was worshipped by the ancestors of all these nations in 
their first primeval abode in Asia 

But while Zeus and Jupitei maintained their supre- 
macy among the gods of Greece and Rome, in India he 
soon lost his place, and the sky tii one ofitspecnhai ftme- 
U 071 S soon usurped his place For in India the annual 
rise of rivers, the fertility of land, and the luxuriance of 
ciops depend, not on the sky which shines above us, 
but on the sky that tazns, and Indta, which means the 
rain giver, soon became the first among the Vedic 
gods 

Another ancient name of the sky was Vaiuria, the 
Uranus of the Greeks The word signifies to cover , 
and Varuna was the sky whicliicovered the earth, pio- 
bably the sky without light, the nightly sky For we 
find another name for the bright sky of day, viz, Mitra, 
the Mithra of the Zendavesta Sanskrit commentators 
naturally explain Varuna as night and Mitia as day, 
and the Iranians worshipped the sun under the name 
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of Mithra, and gave the name of Vaiuna to a bappj/ 
region, if not the sky ® 

These facts show that the idea and name of Vaiuna 
as a god of sky was known to the ancestois of Aryan 
nations befoie those nations sepaiated and migrated to 
Gieece, to Peisia, and to India. Indeed the eminent 
German scholar Di Roth and many otheis are of opin- 
ion that before the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians 
separated, Vaiuna was the highest and holiest of the 
gods of then common ancestois, and represented .the 
spiiitual side of their religion Aftei the separation 
had taken place, this deity of righteousness was, it is 
alleged, translated in Iran into Ahuia Mazd,the Supieme 
Deity. And although in India, Varuna yielded the fore- 
most place among gods to the young and vigorous rain- 
giver Indra, still he never became divested of that 
sanctity and holiness which entered into his firgt con- 
ception, and the liohest hymns of the Rig Veda are 
Ins, not Indra’s Whatever be the value of these opin- 
ions, the fact of Varuna’s pie-eminent sanctity m the 
Rig Veda cannot be denied, and we will give a few 
shoit translations from the hymns to Varuna to illus- 
trate this 

“ 6. O Varuna ! the birds that fly have not attained 
thy power, or thy vigour , the water which flows 
ceaselessly and the moving wind do not suipass thy 
speed. ° • 

‘‘7 King Vaiuna of unsullied power remains in the 
firmament, and holds on high the lays of light Those 
lays descend downwards, but pioceed from above. 
May they sustain our existence 

“ 8 King Varuna has spread out the path for the 
course of the sun He has made the path for the sun 
to traverse in pathless space May he lebuke our 
enemies who pieice our hearts 

"9. O King Varuna! a hundred and a thou- 
sand medicinal drugs are thine , may thy benefi- 
cience be vast and deep. Keep uniighteousncss away 
from us, deliver us from the sms we have commit- 
ted 
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“ 10 Yonder stars which are placed on high, and 
ate seen by night, — wheie do they go by jday ? The acts 
of Varuna are irresistible , the moon shines brightly by 
his mandate” (I, 24 ) 

‘*3 O Varuna ' with an anxious heart I ask thee 
about my Sins I have gone to learned men to make 
inquiry ^ the sages have all said to me — ‘Varuna is 
displeased with thee’ 

“4 O Varuna • what have I done that thou wishest 
to destroy thy friend, thy worshipper ? O thou of irre- 
sistible power, declare it to me, so that I may quickly 
bend in adoration, and come unto thee 

“ S O Vaiuna ! deliver us from the sins of our 
fathers Deliver us from the sins committed in our 
persons O royal Varuna ' deliver Vasishtha, like a 
calf fiom its tetlier, like a thief who has feasted on a 
stolen animal 

"6 O Vaiuna 1 all this sin is not wilfully comifiitted 
by us, Error or wine, anger or dice, or even thoughtless- 
ness has begotten sin. Even an elder brother leads his 
younger astray, sin is begotten even in our dreams 

“ y Freed from sin, 1 will faithfully serve as a slave, 
the Varuna who fulfils our wishes and supports us We 
are ignorant, may the A'rya god bestow on us knowledge 
May the wise deity accept our prayer and bestow on us 
wealth” (VII, 86) 

“ I O King Varuna J may I never go to the earthen 
home O thou of great power • have mercy, have mercy 

“2 O Varuna with thy weapons 1 I come trembling 
even like a cloud driven by the wind O thou of great 
power > have mercy have mercy ® 


* The word used 111 the text is Rikshi which may either mean stars 
gcneralU, or the stars of the constellation Great Bear The root rtc/t 
means to shine, whence in course Ilf lime the word Riksha came to have 
two meanings — the shining stars of a particular constellation, and an 
animal with bright eyes and shining glossy hair By a natural confusion of 
ideas, therefore, the constellation itself ultimately came to be called the 
Bear The question is discussed with remarkable eloquence and learn- 
ing by Max Muller m his Science of Language, and he explains that “the 
surprise with which many a ihoughtfnl observer has looked at these seven 
bright stars, wondering why they were ever called the Bear, is removed by 
reference to the early annals of human speech ’’ 
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“3 O ncli and puie Varuila 1 I have been driven 
against righteous acts through weakness O thou of 
gieat power ! hav^e merc)% have mercy 

“4. Your woishippers hath thirsted even when living 
in water. O thou of great power ! have mercy, have 
mercy, 

“5 O Vaiuna' we are moitals In whatever way 
we have sinned against gods, in whatever manner we 
have through ignoiance neglected thy work — O ' do 
not destioy uS for these sins ” (VII 89 ) 

These and many other hymns show that V aruna was 
never du’ested in India of that idea of holiness winch is 
said to have entered into his original conception Bu^ 
nevertheless, Varuna like Dyu was supplanted in 
power by the younger Indra, a god who is peculiarly 
Indian, and is unknown to other Aryan nations 

One of the most famous legends about Indra, the 
most famous legend probably in the Aryan world, is 
about the pioduction of rain The dark heavy clouds 
to which man looks up with wistful eyes, but which 
often disappoint him in seasons of drought, are called 
by the ancient name of Vritia 

Vritra is supposed to confine the wateis, and will not 
let them descend until the sky-god or rain-god Indra 
sti ikes the monster with his thundeibolt The captive 
waters then descend in copious showers, livers rise al- 
most instantaneously, and gods and men reioice over 
the changed face of nature Many aie the spirited 
hymns in the Rig Veda in whiclt this combat is nai - 
rated with much glee and rejoicing The storm-gods, 
Maruts, help Indra in the combat, the sky, and earth 
tremble at the noise, Vritra long wages an unequal 
combat, and then falls and dies, — the drought is over, 
and rams begin. 

We have said that Indra is a peculiarly Ipdiap name, 
and is unknown to other Aryan nations But the legend 
given above and the name of Vritra, appear in various 
shapes among various Aryan nal!lons. Vntraghna, or the 
slayei of Viitra, is worshipped in the Zendavestaas Vere- 
thiaghna, and we also find in the same woik an accouiit-of 
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the destruction of Ahi, which in the Veda is another 
name for Vritia Thicyetana is the slayei of Ahi, and 
the genius of the gieat Fiench scholai Buinouf has re- 
cngmred this identical Threyetana in the Ferudin of 
Feidusi’s Shah Nama, — tianslatcd from mythology to 
history aftci thousands of years • It will proliably sur- 
prise modern readers more to know that scholars have 
traced this Ahi of the Veda and the Zendavasta in the 
dragon Echis and Echidna of Greek mythology , that in 
the dog Oithros, the offspiing of Echidna, they have 
lecognized our old friend Vritra or the rain-cloud, 
and Hercules therefore, the slayer of Oithros, is the 
counterpait of Threyetana of Zendavesta, and of Indra 
of the Rig Veda ! 

It would be easy to multiply such legends,, but our 
limits forbid such a couise We will therefore only 
make a passing mention of one more legend, vts , that 
about the recoveiy of light by Indra after the dark- 
ness of night The rays of light are compaied to 
cattle which have been stolen away by the powers of 
darkness, and Indra 'the sky) seeks for them in vain 
He sends Saiaind, tc , the dawn, aftci them, and Sarami 
finds out the Bilu, or fortress, wheic the Pams or poueis 
of daikness, have concealed the cattle The Pams 
try to tempt SaramS, but in vain Saramft comes back 
to Indra, and India marches with his forces, destroj^s 
the fort and recovers the cattle , darkness in gone, 
and it IS day ’ This !s a well-known Vedic legend, and 
there are constant allusions to it in the hymns to 
Indra 

Professoi Max Muller maintains that the story of the 
siege of Tioy IS a development of this simple Vedic 
myth, and is “ but a repetition of the daily sjege of the 
East by the Solai powers that every evening are rob- 
bed of, their brightest tieasures in the west” Ilium 
according to the Piofessor is Bilu, the cave or the for- 
tiess of the Rig Veda Pans is the Pams of the Veda 
who tempt, and Helena IS the Vedic Saiaimi who re- 
^ sists the temptation in the Veda, but succumbs to it in 
Greek mythology 
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Historical evidence of an actual siege of^Tioy need 
not nccessaiily disprove this theory, for nothing is 
moie common in ancient history than the blending of 
mythical names and- incidents with histoiical events 
Aijuna the heio of a histoiical Kuru Panch^la war is 
a myth, and is a name of the lain-god Indra , and it 
is not impossible that the poet who sang of a historical 
seige of Tioy blended with it a solar myth with its 
names and incidents We will now make shoit extiacts 
from the Rig Veda illustiatmg these' two legends — 

" I We sing the heroic deeds which were pei formed 
by India the thiindeier. He destroyed Ahi (cloud) and 
caused rams to descend, and opened out the paths for 
the mountain sti earns to roll 

“ 2 Indra slayed Ahi resting on the mountains, 
Tvashtri had made the far-reaching thunderbolt for him 
Water in torrents flowed to\vards the sea, as cows run 
eagerly towards their calves. 

“ 3 Impetuous as a bull, Indra quaffed the Soma- 
juice , he drank the Soma libations offered in the three 
sacrifices He then took the thunderbolt, and theieby 
slayed the eldest of the Ahis 

“ 4 When you killed the eldest of the Ahis, you de- 
stroyed the contrivances of the artful contriveis You 
cleared the sun and the tnorning and the sky, and left- 
no enemies behind. 

“ 5 India with his all destructive thunderbolt slayed 
the darkling Viitia (cloud), and lopped his limbs Ahi 
now lies touching the earth like the trunk of a tree 
felled by the axe 

6 The proud Vntra thought that he had no equal, 
and defied the destioyer and conqueror Indra to com- 
bat But he did not escape destruction, and India’s foe 
fell, crusliing the rivers in his fall 

“8 Glad waters are~bounding'o\er the prostrate 
body as rivers flow over fallen banks Vntra when alive 
had withheld the w^ater by his powmi, Ahi now lies 
prostrate under that water 

“ lo The prostrate body lies concealed and name- 
less under ceaseless and restless w'aters, and the 
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Wateis flow above Indra's foe sleeps Ihe long sleep" 

(I. 32 ) ' 

The above is one of the hymns 1 elating to the legend 
of Vritra We now turn to a hymn relating to the 
legend of Saramfi 

I The Pa/its say — "O Saiamfi! why hast thou 
come here? It is a long distance He who looks back 
cannot come this way What have we witli us for which 
thou hast come ? How long hast thou travelled ? How 
didst thou cross the Rasfi ? 


2 iimavid replies — “ I come as the messenger of 
Indra O Pams' it is my object to recover the abundant 
cattle which 3mu have hidden The w'ater has liclpcd 
me, the water felt a fear at my crossing, and thus I 
ciossed the Rasfi 


3 Pauls — ‘‘What is that Indra like, whose mes- 
senger thou art, and hast come fiom a long distance ? 
How does he look? (To one another ,) Let her come, 
u'e will own her as a fnend Let her take and own 


our cows • 

4 Sarnind — "I do not see anj' one who can con- 
quer the Indra w'hose messenger I am, and have come 
from a long distance It is he Avho conquers everj'body. 
The deep riveis cannot restrain his course O Pams! 
jfou will surely be slain by Indra and will he down 

5 Pants — “ O beautiful Saramfl. ! thou hast come 
from the farthest ends of the sky, we w ill give thee with- 
out any dispute these cow's as thou desirest Who 
else would have given the cattle without a dispute W e 
have many sharp weapons wnth us 

9 Pams — “O SaramA ' thou hast come here be- 
cause the god threatened thee and sent thee here We 
will accept thee as a sister, do not return O beautiful 
Sarama ' we wnll give thee a share of this cattle 

10 Satamd — “I do not comprehend your w'ords 
about brothers and sisters Indra and the powerful 
sons of Angiras know all They sent me here to 
guard the cattle until recovery I have come here 
under their shelter. O Pams ' run aw'ay far, far from ' 
heie." (X, loS; 
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It will be seen from the few extracts we have made, 
that the hymns to Indra are chaiacterized by Jorce and 
vigour, as those to Varuna are marked-with a^ feeling of 
nghieousness Indra is, in fact, the most vigorous of 
Vedic gods, fond of Soma wine, delighting, in war, lead- 
ing his comrades, the Maruts, to fight against drought, 
leading hosts of Aryans against the black aborigines, 
and helping them to carve out for themselves, with 
their strong fight aim, the most fertile spots along the 
five rivers of the Punjab The sky and earth gavahim 
birth as a cudgel foi the enemies (III, 49> i ) The 
j^oung and vigorous infant went to his mother Aditi for 
food, and saw Soma wine on her breast , he drank 
Soma before he diank from his mother’s breast. (Ill, 
48, 2 & 3 ) And the great drinker and fighter often 
hesitates between tlie temptation of Soma libations at 
sacnfices, and the temptation of his home where a 
beautiful wife awaits him (III, 53, 4(0 6.) 

' We have so long spoken of Dyu and Varuna and 
Mitra and Indra as the piincipal sky-gods of the Rig 
Veda - All these gods may however also be consideied 
as gods of light, as the idea of the biight light of sky 
enters into the conception of all the deities, even of 
Varuna in some passages We wiU now, howevei, speak 
of some deities who have more distinctly a solar 
character, and some of whom are grouped together 
under the common name of A'dityas or sons of Aditij 
and this brings us to the most remarkable name that 
occurs in the Rig Veda mythology Unlike Indra, 
which comes from lud to rain, and Dyu which comes 
from to shine, the word Aditi involves a more 
complicated idea Aditi means tlie undivided, the un- 
limited, the eternal. It is iu reality, as has been stated, 
the earliest name invented by man to express the In- 
finite, — the visible infinite, the endless expanse, beyond 
the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. The 
fact that such an idea should enter into the conception 
of a deity argues a remarkable advance in the culture 
and thought ^of the early Hindus The word has no 
counterpart among the names of the deities of othei 
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ancient Aryan nations, and must have been coined in 
India after the Indo-Aiyan section had settled in this 
country It means, according to the eminent German 
scholar Dr Roth, the eternal and inviolable principle, 
the celestial light 

Tliere is much confusion m the Rig Veda as to who 
are the A'dityas, — the sons of this celestial light In II, 
27, Aryaman and Bhaga and Daksha and Ansa are 
named besides Varuna and Mitra of whom we have 
spoken before In IX, 1 14, and in X, 72, the A'dityas are 
said to be seven in number, but are not named We 
have seen before that Indra is called a son of A'diti 
Savitri, the sun, is often described as an A'ditya, and so 
are Plishan and Vishnu, who are also diffeient names of 
the sun We will therefore leave alone the word A'ditya 
and make a few rematks on the different names by 
which the sun, in its different aspects, was woiship- 
ped 

Sfiiya and Savitn are the most common names of the 
sun in the Rig Veda, the former word answering to the 
Greek Helios, the Latin Sol, the Tuton Tyr, and the 
Itanian Khorshed Commentators draw a distinction 
between Savitn the rising or the unrisen sun, and Shrya 
the bright sun of day The golden rays of the sun were 
naturally compared with aims, until a stoiy found its 
place in the Hindu mythology, that Savitn lost his arm 
at a sacrifice, and it was replaced by a golden arm 
The same stoiy leappears in a different form in German 
mythology, in which the sun-god Tyr placed his hand s 
in the mouth of a tiger and lost it ' 

The only extract we will make from the hymns to 
the sun will be that most celebiated of all the verses in. 
the Rig Veda, the Gfiyatrl, or the morning hymn of the 
later Biahmans But the Rig Veda recognized no 
Brahmans, the caste system was not foimed then, and 
the sublime hymn was the national piopeity of the early 
Hindus who dwelt on the banks of the Indus We 
give the original verse and Di Wilson’s translation 

‘ Tat savitm vaienyqm hhargo devasya dhimahi 

“ Dhijo yo nah pf achodayAV’ 
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“ Wc mediate on the desirable light of the divine 
Savitii who influences our pious rites ” (III, 62 10 ) ^ 
Pilshan is the sun as view-cd by shcpheids in iheir 
wandenngs in quest of fresh pasture lands. Pic travels 
ill a chariot yoked wdlh goals, guides men and cattle in 
then travels and migrations, and laiow'S and protects 
the flocks The hjmns to Pushan thclefoie often 
breathe a simplicity which is truly pastoral A few 
extracts from such h^ mns have been given before 

Vishnu has obtained such a prominent place as the 
Supteme Deity in later Hinduism, that there is a 
natural reluctance among orthodox modern Hindus to 
accept him in his Vcdic character as a mere sun-god 
Yet such he is in the Rig Veda, and he is quite an 
inferior deit)'’ in the Vcdic pantheon, far below Indra 
or Varunn, Savitri 01 Agni It w^as not till the days 
of the Satapatha Brahmana that Vishnu obtained some 
prominence among gods , and it ivos not till the Paura- 
nik times, long after the Christian Era, that Vishnu 
was considered as a Supreme Deity. In the Veda 
Vishnu is said to traverse space in three steps, vt:: , the 
sun at using, at rcnitli and at setting In the Purilnas 
tins simple metaphor has led to a long stor}'. 

Fire was an object of worship among all ancient 
nations, and in India sacrificial fire reccnod the highest 
regard. As no saciifice could be performed without 
fire, Agni or fire w'as called the inioker of the gods 
He was called Ya\nshtha, or the "joungest” among the 
gods, because he w'as kindled anew' at each time of sacii- 
ficc hy the friction of araui, or the sacrificial w’^ood 
For this reason, he also received the name of Pramantha, 
i c , produced by friction * 

* According to Mr Co^, mnny of the Greek -ind Latin deities 
owe their inme to the Sansent mines of Fire. “In this name, Yavishlha, 
vi.liich is ticker given to anj Other Vedic god, we may recognize the 
Hellenic Hephaistos. AWe —Thus, with the exception of Agni, all the 
names of the Fire and the Fire gods were earned away by the AVestem 
Arians, and w'e have Prometheus answenng to Pramantha, Phoronus 
loEharanju, and the Latin Vulcanus to the Sanscrit Ulka,"— Cm’s 
of Arjan jVafiOns 

^ “ Agm IS the god of fire , tlie Ignis of the Latins, the Ogni of the 
Sclavomas ” — Ji/mrs Sa/iscnt Texts 
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So high was the esteem in which fire was held among 
Ihe gods of the Rig Veda, that when the ancient 
commentator Yaska, tried to reduce the number of the 
Vedic gods into three, he Yiamed Agni or fire as the 
god of the earth, Indra or Vdyu as the god of the , 
firmament, and the Sun as the god of the sky 

But' Agni IS not only terrestri^ll fire in the Rig Veda , 
he IS also the fire of the lightning and the sun, arid his 
abode was the invisible heaven The Bhrigus dis- 
covered him there, Matarisvan bi ought him down, and 
Atharvan and Angiras, the first sacnficers, first install- 
ed him in this world as the protector of men 

Vayu, or the air, has received less consideration from 
the Vedic bards, and there are but few hymns assigned 
to him But the Maruts or the storm-gods are oftener 
invoked, as we have seen before, probably because they 
inspire more terror, and they are considered as the 
companions of Indra in obtaining rain from the reluctant 
, clouds 1 The earth trembles as they move in their 
deer-yoked chariots, and men see the flashing of their 
arms X3t the sparkle of their ornaments, the lightning 
But they are benevolent all the same, and they milk 
from the udder of their mother Prism (clouds copious 
showers for the benefit of man Rudra, a fierce deity, 
is the father of the Maiuts, loud-sounding as his name 
signifies, and a form of fire as the commentators Y^ska 
and Sayana explain There can be no doubt, therefore, 
as to the correctness of Dr Roth’s conclusion, that the 
original meaning of this loud-sounding fire, this father 
of storms, is thunder Nevertheless Rudra, though 
awful, IS not a malevolent deity, he is beneficent and 
helpful and knows many remedies 

Like Vishnu, Rudra is a second rate deity in the Rig 
Veda, and only a few hymns are assigned to him. But 
like Vishnu, Rudra- has attained prominence in later 
times, and is one of the Hindu Trinity of the Pauranik 
leligion, a portion of the Supreme Deity In some of 
the Upanishads we find the names Kali, Kaidli, &c, 
used as the names of different kinds of flame, and in 
the White Yajus Sanhita, wc find Ambika spoken of as 
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the sister of Rudra, But when Rudra assumed a moie 
distinct individuality m the Pui^nas, all these names 
were construed as the different names of his wife > We 
have only to add that none of these goddesses, nor 
Lakshmi, the wife of Pauranik Vishnu, is so much as 
mentioned even by name in the Rig Veda. 

Another god who has also changed his character 
in the Pur^nas (and very much for the worse ') is * 
Yama, the king of the dead In the Pur^nas he 
is called the child of the Sun, and there are some 
reasons (whicli Professor Max Muller explains with' 
his usual eloquence), for supposing that the origi- 
nal conception of Yama in the Rig Veda is the concep- 
tion of the departing sun The sun sets and dis- 
appears, juat as a man’s life ends and the imagination 
•of a simple race would easily conjure up an after world, 
where that departed deity would preside over depaited 
spii its 

According to the Rig Veda, Vivasvat the sky is the 
father, and Saranyu the dawn is the mother of Yama 
and his sister Yami 

Who can be the offspring of the sky and the dawn 
but the sun or the day ? It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the twins Yama and Yami are, as Professor 
Max Muller explains, day and night in their original 
conception There is a curious passage in the Rig Veda 
in which the amorous sister Yami desires to embrace 
her brother as her husband, but the brother declines 
such union as unholy (X, lo) It is not difficult to 
fathom the import of this conversation — Day and Night, 
though eternally pui suing each other, can never be 
united. 

But whatever the original conception of Yama may 
be, there is no doubt that even in the Rig Veda itself, 
that deity has attained a distinct Individuality, and he 
IS the king of the departed. oSo far his Vedic chaiacter 
agrees with his Pauranic character, but here the parallel 
ends In the Veda, hejs the beneficient king of the 
happy world where the virtuous live and enjoy them- 
selves in after-life, Clothed in a glorious body, they sit 
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by the side of Yama in the realms of light and spark- 
ling waters, they enjoy endless felicity theic, and arc 
adored here below under the name of Pitns or fathers 
How different is tlie cliaracter which Yama bears in 
the Purdnas as the cruel and dread Punisher of the 
guilty ' 

The following extract embodies the Vedic idea of 
future happiness We will only remark here, that allu- 
sions to the future woild are biief and rare in the 
earlier portions Of the Veda, and that there is no- 
description of future life, like tlie one we quote below, 
except m the very latest hymns 

" I, Worship Yama the son of Vivasvat with offer- 
ings All men go to him He takes men of viituous 
deeds to the realm of happiness He clears the way for 
many 

“ 2 Yama first discovered the path for us That 
path will not be destroyed again All living beings 
will, according to their acts, follow by the path by 
which our foiefathers have gone” (X, 14) 

We may also quote here another passage from a 
hymn to Soma, which contains a fuller allusion to the 
futuie world Soma it is well known was the juice of 
a plant made into wine, and used as libation in sacri- 
fices Soma soon attained the rank of a deity, and all 
the hymns of the ninth Mandala are dedicated to 
him 

"7 O flowing Soma f take me to that immoital and 
imperishable abode where light dwells eternal, and 
which IS in heaven Flow, Soma ' for Indra 
“8 Take me wheie Yama IS king, where there are 
the gates of heaven, and where mighty iiveis flow 
Take me there and make me immortal. Flow, Soma ' 
for Indra 

“ 9 Take me where there is the third heaven, where 
there is the third realm of light above the sky, and 
where one can wander at his will Take me theie and 
make me immortal Flow, Soma 1 for Indra 

“ lo. Take me where every desire is satiated, where 
Pradhma has his abode, wheie there is food and con- 
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tentment Take me there and make me immortal 
Flow, Soma * for Indrn 

“II. Take me where there are pleasures and >oys- 
and delights, where every desire of the anxious heart 
is satiated Take me there, and make me immortal 
Flow, Soma f for Indra’* (IX. T13) 

We ha\e spoken abo\e of Yama and Yamr as the 
twin children ofVi\as\at the sky, by Saranyu the 
dawn It IS romaikable that the same parents begot 
another twin offspring, the two Asvins There can be 
little donbt that they, too, like Yama and Yami, w'erc 
in their original conception the day and the night, or 
the dawn and the evening 

I3ut v'hatcver the original conception of the Asvins 
may be, they appear in the Rig Veda as great ph5'si- 
cians, healers of the sick and the wounded, and tend- 
ing many persons v\ ith kindness Long lists of the kind 
acts of the two Asvins arc given in several hymns, and 
the same cures are spoken of o\er and over On their 
threc-w heeled chauot, they make the circuit of the 
world day by day, and succour men in their dis- 
tress. 

Bnhaspali or Rrahmanaspati is the lord of h} mns. 
Brahman in the Rig Veda meaning hymn The con- 
ception of this deity arose in much the same v/ay as the 
conception of the deities Agni and Soma As there is 
power in the flame and the libation of the sacrifice, so 
there is power in the prayer uttered , and this power 
of prayer is personified in the Vcdic god Biahmanas- 
pati 

He IS quite a second rate god m the Rig Veda, but 
iias a great future For in course of centuries, the 
thinkers of the Upanishads conceived of a Supreme 
Universal Being, and gave him the Vedic name 
Braiimfi Then, when Buddhism flourished m the land, 
the Buddhists themselves tolerated Brahma as a gentle 
and beneficent spirit in their pantheon And w'hen at 
last Pauranik Hinduism supplanted Buddhism in 
India, the Pauranik thinkers gave the name of Brahmfi 
to the Supreme Cieatoi of the Universe Thus by 
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looking into our national records of the farthest 
antiquity, we trace the simple beginnings of that 
gorgeous Pauranifc mythology which has for ovei 
a thousand years swayed the opinions and conduct 
of hundreds of millions of oui countrymen and 
countrywomen It is like tracing one of our great 
Indian rivers which spreads for miles together at its 
mouth, to its very source, where a narrow but pure and 
cr3'stal streamlet issues from the eternal mountains * 
Ideas develope in the course of time, just as rivers 
expand and receive fresh supplies of water in their 
course, until they lose all their piimitive character, 
^ although still bearing the same names And we can 
no more recognize the simple Vedic character of 
Brahmd the prayer, of Vishnu the sun, and of Rudra 
the thunder, in the Supieme Creator, the Pieser- 
ver and the Destroyer of the Puianas, than we can 
lecognize the cryst^ streamlet at Hardwar in the sea- 
like expanse of the JGanges where it mingles with the 
Bay of Bengal 

These are the important gods of the Rig Veda 
Of the goddesses there are only two who have any 
marked individually, TJshas, the dawn, and Saras- 
vati, the goddess of the river of that name, and after- 
wards the goddess of speech 
There is no lovelier conception in the Rig Veda than 
that of the dawn There are no hymns in the Veda 
more truly poetical than those dedicated to her, and 
nothing more charming is to be found in the lyrical 
poetry of any ancient nation We can make room here 
for only a few extracts 

“ 20 What mortal knoweth thee, O immortal Ushas 
fond of our praise ' Whom, O mighty one, dost thou 
favour ? 

“21 Far-extending, many-tinted, brilliant Ushas'' 
we know not thy abode, whether it be nigh or remote 
“ 22 Daughter of the sky * accept these offerings, 
and perpetuate our welfare ” (I, 30 ) 

“7 Auspicious Ushas has harnessed her chariots 
from afar, before the rising of the sun ' She comes m 
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radiance and gloiy on us in her hundred chariots” 

48 )' 

“ 7 She, the young, the white-robed daughter of the 
sky, the mistress of all earthly treasure, dawns upon us, 
dissipating darkness ! Auspicious Ushas ! shine upon 
us to-day in this spot 

“ 8. Following the path of mornings that have 
passed, to be followed by endless mornings to come, 
bright Ushas dispels darkness, and awakens to life all 
beings, unconscious like the dead in sleep 

“ lo. How long have the Dawns risen ? How long 
will the Dawns arise ? The present morning pursues 
those that are gone, future mornings will pursue this 
lesplendent Ushas 

“ II Mortals who beheld the pristine Ushas have 
passed away, we behold her now , and men will come 
aftei us who will behold Ushas in the future” (I, 113.) 

“4 AhanA gently pioceeds to every house ^^^^^e 
comes evei diffusing light, and blesses us and ac^pts 
our offeiings 

“II. Radiant as a bride decorated by her mother, 
thou displaycst thy peison to the view Auspicious 
Ushas * remove the investing darkness , no other 
dawns but thee will disperse it” (I, 123 ) 

The Dawn was known by various names, and most 
of these names and the legends connected with them 
were bi ought by the Hindus from their original abode, 
since we find phonetical equivalents of these names, 
and a repetition of some of the legends, too, in Gieek 
mythology. Ushas is the Eos of the Gieeks and the 
Aurora of the Latins Arjuni (the white one) is the 
Greek Aigynoris, Brisaya is Briseis, Dahana is Daphne, 
Sarama is phonetically equivalent to the Greek Helena, 
and Saranyu, the mother of Yama and of the Asvins, 
is the Greek Erinys, and Ahana is the renowned god- 
dess Athena. 

We have already alluded to the legend of Saranyu 
running away from her husband Vivasvat, and then 
giving birth to the twin Asvins. We find the same 
legend among the Greeks who believed in Erinys 
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Demeter running away in the same manner, and giving 
birth to Areion and Despoina The idea in both cases 
IS the samej it is the dawn disappearing as the day 
advances The same idea has given rise to another 
beautiful Greek legend whose origin, too, we trace in 
the Rig Veda Tn many passages (I, 115, 2, for in- 
stance,) we find allusions of the sun pursuing the dawn 
as a man pursues a woman The Greek Apollo in the 
same way pursues the Greek Daphne, until she is meta- 
morphosed, t e , the dawn disappears ' 

Sarasvati, as her name signifies, is the goddess of the 
river of that name, which nas considered holy because 
of the religious rites perfoimed on its banks and tlie 
sacred hymns uttered there By a natural development 
of ideas, she was consideied the goddess of those 
hymns, or, in other words, the goddess of speech, in 
which^ character she is woishipped now She is the 
only Vedic goddess whose worship continues in India 
to the modern day , all her modern companions, Durg&, 
Kali, Lakshmi and others, are creations of a later daj)- 
,Such is the nature-worship of the Rig Veda , such 
vvere the gods and goddesses whom our forefathers 
worshipped near four thousand years ago on the banks 
of the Indus The conception of the nature-gods, and 
the simple and manly fervency with which they were 
adored, argue the simplicity and vigour of a manly 
conquering race, as well as the culture and thoughtful- 
ness of a people who had already made considerable 
progiess in civilization Again, the very conception of 
the Vedic gods argues an elevated sentiment, a high 
tone of morality in the men who conceived such deities 
As M Barth justly observes, the Vedic gods are 
masteis close at hand, and require a due performance 
of duty by man “ He must be sincere towards them, 
for they cannot be deceived Nay he knows* that they 
in turn do not deceive, and that they have a right to 
require his affection and confidence as a friend, a 
brother, a father . How could it be permitted to 
men to be bad when the gods are good, to be unjust 
while they are just, to be deceitful when they never 
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deceive. It is ceitainly a remarkable featuie of the 
hymns that they acknowledge no wicked divinities, 
and no mean and harmful practices. . *. . We must 
acknowledge then that the hymns give evidence of an, 
exalted and comprehensive morality, and that in 
striving to be ‘ w ithout reproach before Aditi and the 
A'dityas’ the Vedic minstrels feel the weight of other 
duties besides those of. multiplying offeiings to the 
gods ” ^ 

There are no indications in the Rig Veda of any 
“ temples reared by mortal hands” and consecrated as 
places of worship On the contrarj^', every householder, 
every patriarch of his family lighted tJie sacrificial 
fire in his own home, and poured libations of the 
Soma-juice, and prayed to the gods in the hymns 
which were then the common property of the nation, 
for happiness to his Jfamily, for abundant crops 
and wealth of cattle, for immunity from sickness and 
victory over the black aborigines Theie w'as no 
separate priestly caste, and men did not retire into 
forests, and subject themselves to penances in order 
to meditate on religion, and chant these hymns On 
the contrar3^ the old Rishis, the real Rishis as w^e find 
them in the Rig Veda, and not the fabled ones of 
whom we have legendary stories in the PurSnas, were 
worldly men, men with considerable property in 
crops and m cattle and surrounded by large families, 
men who in times of danger exchanged the plough'^ 
for the spear and the sword, and defended against the 
black barbarians those blessings of civilization which 
they solicited from their gods, and secured with so 
much care 

But though each householder was himself the priest, 
the warrior and the cultivator, yet we find evidence of 
kings and rich men performing rites on a large scale by 
men specially proficient in the chanting of hymns and 
other leligious rites, and engaged and paid for the pur- 
pose. And as we go towards the later hymns of the Rig 

* T/ti. Religions of India (Translation) p 32, ei stq 
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Veda, wc find this class of professional priests gaining in 
reputation and in wealth, honoured by chiefs and kings, 
and rewarded by gifts of cattle and cars We find men- 
tion of particular families specially proficient in the 
performance of religious rites, and in the composition of 
hymns , and many of the existing hymns of the Rig 
Veda were composed by members of these families, 
and were traditionally learnt by rote and preserved 
in those families 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are divided into ten 
inandalas, so arranged according to the Rishis by whom 
they were composed The fiist and the last mandalas 
contain hymns composed by numerous Rishis, but the 
remaining eight mandalas belong, each of them, to 
a particular Rishi, 01 rather to a particular house or school 
of Rishis Thus the second mandala is a collection of 
hymns composed by Gritsamada of the house of Bhiigu 
and his descendants, the third mandala belongs to Vjs\A- 
mitra, the fourth mandala belongs to Vamadeva, the fifth 
to Atn, the sixth to Bhiiiadvfya, the seventh to Vasish- 
tha, the eighth to Kanva, and the ninth to Angiras 
All these names are familiar to modern Hindus 
through the numberless legends which have surrounded 
them in Pauramk tunes, and modern Hindus still love 
to trace their descent from these ancient and revered 
houses We shall have something to say about these 
Rishis and their legends in our next chaptei \ 

It IS to these and other venciable houses that the 
Aryan world owes the preseivation of the most ancient 
compositions of the Aryan lace From century tol 
century the hymns were handed down witliout break 
or intermission, and the youths of the priestly houses 
spent the prime of their life in learning by lotc the 
sacred songs from the lips of their grey-headed sires \ 
It was thus that the inestimable treasure, the Rig Veda,' 
was preserved for hundreds of years by memory alone ' 
With the progress of civilization, and as religious rites 
were more and more monopolized by professional 
priests, the simple religion of the earlier times under- 
went a change Piiests boldly grappled with the 
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deeper rayslcries of nature, they speculated about crea- 
tion and about the future world, and while continuing 
the worship of the nature-gods, they attained to the 
conception of the Supreme Deity We find evidence 
of all this in the last portions of the Veda We have 
already quoted some \eises about the future world, we 
will add here some about creation and about the great 
Creator — 

“ I. That all wise Father saw clearly, and after due 
reflection, created the sk}' and the earth in their watery 
form, and touching each other When their boundaiies 
were stretched afar, then the sky and the earth became 
separated. 

“ 2 He who is the all-creator (Visvakarmanl is great , 
he creates and suppoits all , he is above all and sees all 
He is beyond the seat of the seven Rishis So the wise 
men say, and the wise men obtain fulfilment of all 
their desires. 

“ 3. He who has given us life, he wdio is the creator, 
he who knows all the places in this universe — he ts 
ofie, although he bears the names of many gods. Other 
beings wish to know of him. 

“ 7. You cannot comprehend him who has created 
all this , he is incomprehensible to your mind People 
make guesses, being shrouded in a mist , they take their 
food for the support of their life, and utter hymns and 
wander about ” (X 82 ) 

The incompichcnsiblc nature of the Deity has never 
been more clearly put than in the preceding hymn 
composed over three thousand years ago 

“ I. At that time w'hat is, w'as not, and w'hat is not, 
W'as not The earth w'as not, and the far-stretching sky 
was not. What was there that covered ? Which place 
was assigned to what object ? Did the inviolate and 
deep water exist ? 

“ 2. At that time death was not nor immortality , the 
distinction between day and night was not There was 
only ONE who lived and breathed without the help of 
air, supported by himself Nothing was, except HE 

“ 3 At first daikness was covered in darkness, All 
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was without demarcation , all was of watery form The 
world that was a void was covered by what did not exist 
and was pioduced by meditation. 

“ 4. Desire arose on the mind, the cause of creation 
was thus produced Wise men reflect, and in their 
wisdom ascertain the birth of what is from what is not 
“ 5 Males with generating seed were produced, and 
powers were also produced Their rays extended on 
both Sides and below and above, a self-supporting 
principle beneath, an energy aloft 

“ 6 Who knows truly ? Who will describe ? When 
was all born ? Whence were all these created ? The 
gods have been made after the aeation Who knows 
whence they were made ? 

" 7 Whence all these were cieated, from whom they 
came, whether any one created them or did not create, — 
IS known only to Him who lives as Lord in the highest 
place If he knows not (no one else does )” (X. 129') 
Such IS the first recorded attempt among the Aryan 
nations of the earth to pierce into the mysteries of 
creation , such aie the bold and sublime if somewhat 
vague ideas which dawned in the minds of our fore- 
fathers over three thousand years ago, rcgaiding the 
commencement of this great universe One more 
hymn we will quote here, a remarkable hymn, shew- 
ing how the later Rishis soared beyond the cbnccption 
of the nature-gods to the sublime idea of One Deity 
“ I In the beginning he of the golden womb 
(Hiranyagarbha) existed He was the Lord of all from 
his birth He placed this earth and sky in their respec- 
tive places Whom shall we worship with ofierings ? 

“ 2 Him who has given life and strength , whose 
will IS obeyed by all the gods ; whose shadow is immor- 
tality,yand whose slave is death Whom shall we woi- 
ship with offeungs ? 

“ 3 Him who by his power is the sole kmg of all the 
living beings that see and move , him who is the Lord 
of all bipeds and quadrupeds Whom shall we wor- 
ship with offerings ? 

“ 4 Him by whose power these snow y mountains 
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liave been made, and whose creations are this earth and 
its oceans Him whose arms arc these quarters of 
space Whom shall c worship with offerings ? 

“ 5. Him who has fixed in their places this shy and 
this cai th , him who has established the heavens and the 
highest heaven , him who has measured the firmament. 
Whom shall we worship wnth offerings ? 

“ 6 Him by whom the sounding sky and earth have 
been fixed and expanded , him whom the resplendent 
sky and earth owm as Almighty , him by wdiose support 
the sun rises and gains its lustre Whom shall we 
w'orship with offerings ? ” (X, 121 ) 

Wc now sec the force of the icmark that the religion 
of the Rig Veda is a progtessne religion, that it travels 
from nature up to nature’s God We see the entire 
journey of the human mind in this wonderful book, 
from the simple childlike admiiation of the ruddy 
dawn, to the deep and sublime attempt to grasp the 
m} sterics of creation and its great Creator 

But unfortunately this progress was not unattended 
w'lth evils As the priestly class rose in pow'ci and in 
know'ledge, in w'orldly influence and in true w'isdom, the 
worship of the ancestral gods fell almost entiiely into 
their hands, and the people lost tiicir manl}^ self-reliance 
and sank under priestly influence In the concluding 
poitions of the Rig Veda, therefore, w'e find evidences 
on the one hand of the higli thought and bold specu- 
lations of the priests, and, on the othci hand, of the 
growing superstition of the people. The numerous 
mantras pi escribed Tor snakc-bite, foi diseases and evil 
omens, all belong to the last period of the Vedic 
Age, and betoken a gi owing supcistition and a greater 
dependence on the priestly class,~-j^t the close of the 
Rig Veda, therefoic, wc discern the first- geims of all 
that was the glory, and all that was the shame of Hindu 
civilization The first speculations of philosophy and 
science have commenced, — and the subjection of the 
nation to a priestly class has also commenced * 



CHAPTER V II 

VEDIC RISHIS 

We have stated in the last chapter that certain pious 
and learned families obtained pre-eminence in the 
Vedic Period by their knowledge of performing reli- 
gious sacrifices and their gift of composing hymns , that 
kings and wealthy lords delighted to honor and reward 
these families , and that it is to them that the Aryan 
world is indebted for handing down the Vedic hymns 
from generation to generation Modern Hindus take 
a pride in tracing their descent from these ancient 
familieSj and their names are a household word in 
modern Hindu society j^ome account of these ancient 
Rishis, — the revered pioneers of the Hindu religion, — 
will therefore not be unwelcome to Hindu readers 
Pre-eminent among the Vedic Rishis, or rather Rishi 
families, stand the Visv&mitras and the Vasishthas, 
The learned and industrious scholar Dr Muir has, 
in the first volume of his Sanscrit Texts, collected many 
legends about these Rishis from later Sanscrit literature , 
but there is no Hindu who has not read in books or 
heard from his boyhood, innumerable legends of this 
kind, connected with those revered names 

The Vasishthas and the Visvamitras were both 
honored by the powerful conqueror, Sud&s The hymns 
of the third mandala are ascribed to the Visv&mitras, 
and in the 53rd hymn we find the following passage 
I “ The great god born, god commissioned Rishi, the be- 
holder of men, has stayed the watery current When 
Visvamitra sacrificed for Sudas, then Indra was propi- 
tiated through the Kausikas” Again, the hymns of 
tlie seventh mandala aie ascribed to the Vasishthas, 
and in the 33rd hymn we find the following passage 
“ The Vasishthas m white robes, with their hair knots 
on the right, devoted to sacred rites, have gladdened 
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me. Rising up, I call the people lound the sacrificial 
grass. Let not the Vasishthas depart from my door.” 
And in the celebrated Ssrd hymn, we find the well 
known passage “Ye, O India and Varuna, have suc- 
coured Sudas, when hemmed in on eveiy.side in the 
combat of the ten kings, where the white robed Tiitsus 
with braided hair adored you reverently with prayers " 
There was naturall}?^ some jealousy between these 
two priestly houses, and hard words weie" exchanged. 
The following verses in III, 53, are said to contain an 
imprecation against the Vasishthas 

21. Indra, approach us to-day with many excellent 
succour be propitious to us May he who hates us 
fall low , and let the breath of life forsake him whom 
we hate. 

“ 22 As the tree suffers from the axe , as the Sim- 
bala flower is broken , as the cauldron boiling over 
casts forth foam , so may the enemy, O Indra 
“ 23. The might of the destroyer is not perceived. 
Men lead away the Rishi as if he were a beast. The 
w ise do not condescend to ridicule the fool They do 
not lead the ass before the hoise 

“24, These sons of Bharata have leaint to turn 
away from, not to associate with (^the Vasishthas) They 
urge the horse against them as against a foe They 
bear about the bow in battle ” 

Two other verses in the same In^mn are also sup- 
posed to refer to the same hostility between the tivo 
families, though no impiecation is apparent in them 
7 “ 15 The daughter^of the sun, given by Jamadagni, 

everywhere diffusing heiself and removing darkness, 
has produced a great sound, and has conveyed imper- 
ishable food for the gods 

“ i6» May she, eveiywhere diffusing herself, speedily 
suppljf abundant food to these men of the five tribes, — 
she, the daughter of the sun, possessing new life, and 
given by Jamadagni to me” 

Vasishtha is supposed to have hurled back the im- 
precations in the following verses of VII, 104 * 

“13 Soma does not bless the wicked nor the ruler 
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who abuses his power His 'slays the demon , he slays 
the untruthful man , both are bound by the fetters of 
Indra 

“ 14 If I had woishipped false gods, or if I had 
called upon the gods in vain, — but why art thou angry 
with rpe O Jatavedas ? May vain talkers fall into thy 
destruction 

“ 15 May I die at once if I be a Y&tudhana, or if 
I hurt the life of any man But may I be cut off from 
his ten friends who wisely called me a YStudhana. 

“ 16, He who called me a Yatudhana, when I am 
not so, or who said I am a bright devil, — may Indra 
stiike him down with his great weapon, may he fall 
the lowest of all beings ” 

So far the jealousy of the two angiy priests is intel- 
ligible and even natural, however unbecoming of their 
great learning and sanctity' But when we proceed 
from the Rig Veda to later Sanscrit literature, inci- 
dents which are human and natural become lost in a 
cloud of miraculous and monstrous legends 

It IS assumed from the commencement in these later 
legends, that Vasishtha was a Brahman and Visvflmitra 
was a Kshatriya, although the Rig Veda justifies no 
such assumption and knows no Bifihmans and Ksha- 
triyas as castes On the contiary, Visv&mitra is the 
composer of some of the finest hymns cherished by 
later Brdhmans, including the sacred G&yatri, 01 the 
sacred morning prayer of modern BrAhmans 

Having assumed that VisvAmitra was boin a Ksha- 
triya, the MahabhArata, the Harivansa, the Vishnu Pu- 
rAna, and other later works repeat an amusing story to 
account for the sage’s attaining BrAhmanhood Satya- 
vati, a Kshatriya girl, had been married to Richika, a 
BrAhman Richika prepared a dish for Ins wife, which 
would make her conceive a sou with the qualities of a 
BrAliman, and another dish for his mother-in-law (a 
Kshatriya’s wife) which would make her conceive a son 
with the qualities of a Kshatriya The two ladies how- 
ever exchange dishes , and so the Kshatriyani con- 
ceived and bore VisvAmitra with the qualities of a 
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Br^liman, ■and the Brahman’s wife Satyavati bora 
Jamadagni, whose son, the fiery Parasurama, though a 
Brihman, became a renowned and destructive warrior 1 
Such were the childish stories which the latei writers 
had to invent to remove the difficulty they had created 
foi themselves by assuming that Vedic Rishis belonged 
to particular castes J 

But the Vedic account of the jealousy between Vasish- 
tha and Visvamitra has led to wilder legends A 
legend is told in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
that Visvamitra, a king’s son, went out hunting and came 
to the hermitage of Vasishtha He was received with 
honor 'and entertained with delicious food and drink, 
and presented with precious jewels and dresses, all 
obtained b}'- the sage from his wonder-working cow ’ 
The prince coveted this wonderful cow, and failing to 
persuade the Bidhman to relinquish it, wished to take 
It by force But the might of the Kshatriya was unavail- 
ing against the power of the Brdhman , and the humbled 
Visvamitra then began his austerities which continued 
for thousands of jears (') until he became a BiAhman. 

In the celebrated legend of Harischandra, Visvfl- 
mitra appears as a rapacious Bifihman He not only 
made the king give up his whole empire but compelled 
him to sell his queen, his boy and himself as slaves to 
pay the inexorable Brrihman’s fee ’ If such stories are 
invented to teach respect and duty due to Brahmans, 
they fail in their object and inspire other sentiments 
The bereaved Harischandra was, however, rewarded in 
the end, and VisvAmitra anointed his son as king, and 
Hanschandfh went to heaven Vasishtha became 
angry and cursed Visvfimitra to be a Vaka or crane, 
and Visvfimitra, too, transformed Vasishtha into an An 
bird * The two birds began a furious contest which 
shook the whole world,' until Brahmfi had to interpose, 
and restored the saints to their own forms, and recon- 
ciled them * 

In the legend of Trisanku, we are told tliat that prince 
wished to go bodily to heaven Vasishtha declared 
the thing impossible, and lu return for the king’s angry 
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words changed him to a Chandfila. The fiery Visvfi- 
mitra now appeared on the scene He declared the thing 
quite possible, and began a great sacrifice and proceeded 
with It in spite of Vasishtha’s absence eTrisanku ascend- 
ed to heaven, but Indra refused to receive him, and 
threw the intruder, head downwards, towards the eartii 
The irrepressible Visv^mitra however threatened to 
create another heaven with India and gods and stais • 
The gods had to give in, and Trisanku ascended to 
heaven, and shone like a star beyond the sun’s course, 
but in a somewhat uncomfortable position, with his head 
still downwards ' 

The legend of Sunahsepha has arisen out of some 
hymns in the first mandala whicli are ascribed to him 
The later legend says that he was the son of Ricliika 
(and therefore nephew of Visv&mitra), and was sold by 
his father to be the victim of a sacrifice He was 
bound to the stake and was about to be sacrificed when 
he repeated the hymns alluded to above, which liis 
mateinal'^'iincle Visv^lmitia had taught him, and was 
released. We shall have to allude to Sunahsepha’s 
story in a later chapter, and examine some theoncs 
about the prevalence of human sacrifice which have 
been built on it 

In the legend of Kalm&shapfida, we are told that 
Visvamitra caused that king to kill a hundied sons of 
Vasishtha In various othei legends which have almost 
become household stones for Hindu boys and girls, these 
two sages continually appear; in defiance of chronology 
and date, an^ are always at enmity with each other. 
The rival piiests appearin couits of kings, twenty, thirty, 
or fifty generations remdved from each othei , and there 
is haidly a classical"^ij/position of note about a royal 
house, or a/^emi-divine hero, in which we do not find 
mention of^ Vasishtha and Visvdmitra, eternally the 
rivals of each other Thus the Vishnu Purdna makes 
Vasishtha the priest of IkshvAku’s son Nimi, as well as 
the priest of Sagara who was 37th in descent from 
Iksbvfiku , and the Rfimfiyana makes Vasishtha the 
priest of Rama who was dist in descent from Iksh- 
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vriku ’ Such, is the use which later romancers have 
made of the simple materials furnished by the Rig 
Veda, and such is the manner m which they have piled 
story upon stor}>', and mj th upon myth, in connection 
with incidents which, in the ancient Veda, are simple, 
natural and human Not onlj^ the Rishis of the Veda 
but everj'- deity, and we may almost say every simile 
or allegory in the Rig Yeda about a natural pheno- 
menon, has received such treatment in the hands of 
later imaginative Hindus 

But while a hundred wuld stories were invented in later 
days to account for Visvamitra’s attaining Brahmanhood, 
there w'as x\o thought of denying that accepted fact 
Every legend, ever)' learned disquisition, every sacred 
tale, every great w’ork, from the Mahabh&rata to Manu 
and the Puranas, — admit that Visviimitia w'as a Ksha- 
triya and a Brahman, Yudhisthira in the AnusSsana 
Parva (section 3) of the MahS,bhSrata enquires of Bhishma 
how' Visvamitra had not only become a Brahman but 
had established “ the great and wuse family of the 
Kusilcas "oj/itc/i tndnded Bidhmans and hundicds of Bi Alt- 
man Rishis " The question w'ould be a difficult one to 
answer in the Pauramk Age in which the hlahabharata 
received its last touches The question w'ould not be 
difficult of solution in the Epic Age when the caste-sys- 
tem was still a pliable institution And the question 
would not arise at all in the Age of Visvamitra himself, 
i € ,\n the Vedic Age, w'hen caste as such did not exist 
Again in the same Anus&sana Parva (section 52), 
Yudhisthira enquires bow Parasur&ma, the son of the 
Brahman Jamadagni, was possessed of the qualities 
of a Kshatriya Later legends have made Jamadagni’s 
son the converse of VisvamitrS.. Parasur&ma is repre- 
sented to have been a fiery Brahman who killed his 
mother, and then destroyed the Kshatriya race twenty- 
seven times, just as Visvamitra is represented as a pious 
Kshatriya w'ho rose to Brahmanhood by his holiness 
and austerities We have seen one attempt to foh’e the 
difficulty by the story ^at' Visvamitra’s mother and 
Parasuramas grandmother exchanged dishes ’ But it 
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IS scarcely necessary to descend to such childish tales 
if we only remember the fact that both VisvAmitra 
and Jamadagni were Vcdic Rishis , and they bore arms 
and composed hymns when Kshatriyas and Biahmans, 
as such, were unknown 

Jamadagni’s name occurs in the Rig Veda, but not 
that of his renowned sbn Parasurama That character 
therefore is a later invention, and the story of his wars 
with Kshatriyas is probably based on actual hostilities 
which may have taken place early in the Epic Age 
between stalwart priests and pioud kings, just when 
the caste-system was forming itself An institution 
like this is not formed in a day, and some centuries 
must have elapse'd, even after the commencement of the 
Epic Period, before professions became absolutely here- 
ditary Even in the Mahabharata which,, however 
altered in later ages, is based on the traditions of 
the Epic Age, we find the most holy and reli- 
gious character is Yudhisthira, a Kshatriya, and the 
most renowned strategist and warrior is Drona, a 
Brahman 

From the legends of the VisvS.mitra’s and the Vasish- 
thas let us now turn to the scarcely less renowned 
houses of the Bhrigus, the Kanvas, the Bharadvajas 
and the Angirases All these are families of Vedic 
Rishis, composers of Vedic hymns , and later writers 
therefore feel somewhat uncertain about their caste 
They are sometimes called Biahmans with the character 
of Kshatriyas, sometimes Kshatriyas with the character 
of Biahmans , and occasionally the bold truth is conjec- 
tured, that^these Rishis lived before the institution of 
caste was formed 

The Angirases are the reputed authors of the ninth 
mandala of the Rig Veda About the Angirases, the 
Vishnu Purana (IV, 2, 2) has the following “ The son 
of Nathaga was Nabhfiga , his son was Ambarisha , 
his son was Virupa , flora him sprang Prishadasva, and 
from him Rathinara On this subject there is this verse . 
These peisons descended from a KshaUtya stock and 
afteru/ards ktiozvn as Angzrases were the chief of the 
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Rathinaras, Didhma 7 ts possesstiig also the character of 
Ksliatriyas ” 

The Vishnu Puiana in another place (IV, 3, 5) traces 
the descent of the Angiias Hdritas fiom the Ksha- 
triya king Ikshvdku The Vayu JPurana^ says of the 
Haritas that “they were sons of Angiras and Brdhmans 
with the propel ties of Kshaiityas" The Linga Puiana 
also maintains that they were the followers of Angiras, 
'' and Brdhmans 'With the pi Opel ties of Kshatriy as He 
will be a wise reader who will unravel from these state- 
ments the caste of the Angirases ' 

Vdmadeva and Bhdradvaja are reputed to be the 
authois of the fourth and the sixth mandalas of the Rig 
Veda The Matsya Purana includes them (section 132) 
among the Angirases of whom we have spoken before 

To the Gritsamadas are attributed the hymns of the 
second mandala of the Rig Veda The commentator 
SS,yana says of him, that he was formerly the son of 
Sunahotra of the Angiras race, but he afterwards be- 
came Gritsamada, son of Sunaka, of the Bhrigu race. 
This somewhat mystic legend is elaborated in the* 
Mah&bharata Anus&sana Parva (section 30), in which 
we are told that Vitahavya, a Kshatiiya king, had taken 
shelter with Bhrigu, and Bhiigu, in older to save the 
fugitive from his pursuer, stated “ there is no Kshatriya 
here, all these are Biahmans” The^word of Bhiigu 
could not prove unture, and the fugitive Kshatriya 
Vitahavya forthwith bloomed into Biahmanhood and 
became Gritsamada • It must be allowed that this was 
an easier process than the penance of thousands of 
years which Visvdmitra had to go through, — not to 
mention that his mother had exchanged dishes with a 
Brahman’s wife • 

But the story of Gntsamada’s change of caste is not 
universally accepted The Vishnu Purdna and the 
Vajm Purana conjecture the h^ld truth that Gntsamada 
lived before the caste institutibii was formed. “ From 
Gritsamada was decended Saunaka 'who originated the 
four castes ” ( Vish Pur , IV, 8.) “ Thd son of Gritsamada 
was Sunaka from whom sprang Saunaka In this race 
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wete bo>n Br&hmans, KsJiatriyas^ Vatsyas, and S'Adras" 
(Vdyu Purdna) The Hanvansa (section 29) repeats 
this statement 

But the Vishnu and the VS,yu Purdnas and the Hari- 
vansa are scarcely consistent, foi we find elsewhere in 
these works that the four castes originated with BhS-r- 
gabhfimi who was the iiveiiUeth t 7 i descent from the 
brother of Gntsamada Both these accounts, however, 
point to the ancient tradition that Gntsamada lived 
before the caste-system was instituted 

If we turn from the Giitsamadas to the Kanvas, 
authors of the eighth mandala of the Rig Veda, we 
find the same uncertainty about their caste. The Vishnu 
Purina (IV, 19), and the Bhfigavata Purana (IX, 20, 
6, 7), maintain that Kanva was the son of Apratiratha 
or of Ajamldha, both being descendants of Puiu a 
Kshatriya Nevertheless the Kanvas were regarded as 
BrS,hmans “ From Ajamidha sprang Kanva, and from 
him Medh^tithi, from whom were desceJtded the Kan- 
vajiaya Bidhmans" (Vtsh Par, IV, 19) 

Of the same race we read in the Vishnu Puiana 
(IV, 21), that “ the race which gave oiigin to Brdhmans 
and Kshatiiyas, and was purified by regal sages sliall 
terminate with Kshemaka in the Kali age ” Again in 
(IV, 19), we read of Garga of the same race, that “ from 
Garga spiang Sivi , from him were descended the Gar- 
gyas and Saivyas, who, having the chaiacter of Kshatii- 
yas, became Brdhmans” Regarding Garga’s brother 
MahS-virya, we read (IV, 19) that he had three grand- 
sons, Trayaruna, Pushkari, and Kapi, who attained to 
Bi dhmanhood” And of Bah, one of the descendants 
of Anu, brother of Puru, we read in the Matsya Pura- 
na and in the V^yu Purana, that he established the four 
castes , and the Hanvansa (section 31) repeats tins 
story. 

And lastly, if we tuin from the Kanvas to Atri, the 
reputed author of the fifth mandala of the Rig Veda, 
we find the name connected by later legends with the 
creation of the human race itself Thus the Vishnu 
Purana (IV, 6}, calls him the son of BialimEl, and the 
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grandfather of Puruiavas 'voho belonged to the Kshatriya 
race r 

These extracts are enough The extiacts are made 
from works composed or revised two or three thousand 
years after the time of the Vedic Rishis, but those ex- 
tracts enable us to comprehen d the status and position 
of the Vedic religious leaders and warriors, and are 
theiefoie not out of place in an account of the Vedic 
Period Writing at such a long distance of time 
from the Vedic Age, the modern authors often misappre- 
hended ancient facts and traditions. But nevertheless, 
the unswerving loyalty to the past which has ever char- 
acteiised Hindu waters, prevented them from tamper- 
ing with such traditions. Those traditions pointed to a 
state of society which had long'^ast away, and which 
had become almost unintelligible Pauranic writers 
could scaicely compiehend that priests and warriors 
could spring fiom the same race, that a Rishi could be 
a wairior, or that a warrior could be a priest They 
tried to explain such tiaditions by a hundred different 
theoiies and legends, but nevertheless they have faith- 
fully and piously handed down the traditions unchanged 
and unaltered Thus to make only one more extract, 
the Matsya Purana enumerates gi Vedic Rishis and 
concludes with the following suggestive passage, (sec- 
tion 132) “ Thus 91 persons have been declared, by 

whom the hymns have been given forth They were 
Br&hmans, Kshatriyas and Vazsyas, all sons of Rishis. 
They were the offspring of the Rishikas, sons of Rishis, 
Vedic Rishis ” 

Thus the PuiS,na faithfully preserves the ancient 
tradition, that the Vedic hymns were the common pro- 
perty of the entire Aryan population And when the 
writer tell us that the composers of those hymns were 
Biahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, we have little diffi- 
culty in discovering in that statement, a dim lecollec- 
tion of the truth that the hymns were composed by the 
widtvided aziccstors of those castes 

Foi the lest these invaluable traditions— that priests 
and warriors wcic descended from the same races, and 
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that the same Rishis were often both priests and war- 
riors, — enable us to comprehend the true position of 
Vedic Rishis For, divested of their miraculous and 
legendary character, what do these traditions indicate ? 
They indicate that the venerable families of the 
olden times, — like those of the Vasisthas, the Visva- 
mitras, the Angirases and the Kanvas, — furnished re- 
nowned warriors and eminent priests at the same time 
A Percy or a Douglas might be an ambitious priest or 
a fiery warnor, and so might a Kanva or an Angiras 
To be sure, the Hindu houses were pre-eminently 
piiestly as the European houses were military, but 
msie was as unknown to the one as to the other Many 
a baron of medieval Europe whose name is still pre- 
served in the history of the crusades, had his father 
or uncle, son or nephew, immured I'n the solitude of 
holy monasteries , and many a Vasishtha or Visva- 
raitra, whose religious hymns we still cherish and revere, 
had his son or nephew, engaged in the wars of the 
Vedic Period, in the unending contests against the 
aborigines of the soil These facts are proved by the 
texts of the Rig Veda itself which we have quoted in a 
previous chapter , and they are confirmed by the legends 
and traditions which we have quoted in this chapter 
from later Sanscrit literature The Vedic Rishis com- 
posed their hymns, fought their wais, and ploughed 
their fields , but were neither Brahmans, nor Ksha- 
triyas, nor Vaisyas The great Rishi houses of the 
Vedic Age furnished priests and soldiers but were no 
more Brahmans or Kshatriyas th&n the Percies or Doug- 
lases of mediseval Euiope were Brahmans or Kshatriyas. 
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CHAPTER I. 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 

We have closed oui account of the Vedic Age, when 
the Hindu Aryans crossed the Indus and gradually 
conquered and occupied the whole tiact of country 
wateied by the Indus and its five tiibutanes. We 
have seen that the sole work of this period which 
remains to us is the collection of hymns known as the 
Rig Veda Sanhitfl, and we hav e also seen how^ these 
hymns illustrate the civilization of the Vedic Period 
We now proceed to describe the civilization of the 
Epic Period, when the Hindus ciossed the Sutlej, 
moved down the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and founded pow'erful kingdoms along the entire valley 
as far down as modern Benares and North Behar And 
as m the case of the Vedic Age, so in the case of the 
Epic Age, we will base our account on contempo- 
raneous literature. 

What is the contemporaneous literature of the Epic 
Age ? And what is the contemporaneous literature of 
the Philosophical or Rationalistic Age that followed ? 
The BrS,hmanas, the A'lanyakas, and the Upanishads 
which constantly refer to the actions of the Kurus, the 
Pauchalas, the Kosalas, and the Videhas living in the 
valley of the Ganges^ foim the liteiaturc of the Epic 
Age The Sutras which presuppose the rise of ration- 
alism in India, and which weie composed when the 
Aryans had expanded all over Sonilmn India, form 
the literature of the Rationalistic Age 

About thirty years ago Professor Max Muller pub- 
* lished his gi eat work on Sauskiit literatuie and gave 

15 
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reasons, 'vhich have 5ince generally been accepted for 
considering the mass of SfLlra literature as subsequent 
to the Brahmana literature He shewed that the Sfitra 
literatuie presupposed and quoted the Brahmana litera- 
ture, and the converse was never the case He shewed 
that the BiA,Iimana literature reflected an age of piiest- 
ly supiemacy and unquestioning obedience on the 
part of the people, which was anterior to the practical 
and philosophical and sceptical age of the Sfltras He 
shewed that the Br3,hmana literatuie down to the 
Upanishads was considered levealed in India, while all 
Shtra works weie ascribed to human authors And he 
enfoiced these and similar arguments by a wealth 
of illustrations and a degree of erudition which left 
‘nothing to be desired ^ 

It IS needless to say that we cannot enter into the 
details of these learned discussions True to the plan 
of the present work, we will make only a few remarks 
not on the Ittetaty, but on the htstoncal htB.nngs of the 
facts stated above What is the htstorical import of 
this sequence in the different classes of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature ? What is the Instoi ical 1 eason of this sequence ? 


* L^te^ rese^rches have confiimed the view that not only are the Sfltras 
of a particular school subsequent to the Brahmanas of the same school, 
but that the body of the Sfltra literature as a rvhole is subsequent to the 
"body of the Br&limana literature Thus to quote one instance only. 
Dr Bulher, who does not altogether agree w ith Max Muller on this point, 
nevertheless points out iti his introductions of the Dharma Sdtras, that* 
those Sfltras repeatedly quote from Brflhmanas of different schools He 
Jhews that the oldest Dharma Sutra extant presupposes an A ran j aka of 
the black Yajur Veda, a Brfihmana of the Sflma Veda, and e\en an 
Upanishad of the Atharva Veda I He points out that Vasishtha’s Dharma 
Sfltra quotes from a Brflhmana of the Rig Veda, an Vranjaka of the 
Black Vajur Veda and a Brahmana of the "White Vajur Veda, and also 
jnentions an Upanishad of the Atharva Veda So also Baudbflyana’s 
Dharma Sfltra quotes from the Brahmanas both of the Black and the 
White Vajur Veda On the other hand, no BrAhmaiia ever quotes from 
any Sfltra work 

No scholar maintains that the last Bralimanaf work was composed 
before the first Sfltra worl was written But there can be little doubt 
on the eviilence now before us, that there was a period when the prevail 
Titg style of writing was the prose style of the Brflhmanas, and that this i 
^^"^'sfl followed by a period when the pi evailmg style was aphorisms 
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Why did the Ancient Hindus compose then vvoiks in one 
particular form, the Vedic hymns, for a number of cet]- 
tuiies? Why did they gradually abandon that style of 
composition, and write the prolix and dogmatic piose 
Biahmanas, for some succeeding centuries ? And why 
again did they gradually change this for the concise 
aphorisms of the Shtras duiing the next few centuries ? 
What IS theie in the nature of things tliat would induce 
the Ancient Hindus to take up different styles of com- 
position at different periods of then histoi^^ — as if‘to 
afford the future historian a clue to the dates of then 
writings ? 

The question is more easily asked than answered. 
It may be ansvvered, however, by a counter question. 
What IS there in the nature of things which prevented 
the Chronicles and Romances of Mediaeval Europe being 
composed after the 14th and 15th centuries^ ^Why did 
not Hume and Gibbon compose Chionicles ? Why did 
not Fielding and Scott compose Mediaeval Romances ? 
The subjects weie still the same, — why was the com- 
position so different that it would be possible to demar- 
cate the feudal ages from the modern peiiod on the, 
testimony of European literatuie, even if eveiy vestige 
of European history was destioyed ? * 

An Englishmaq would answer it was impossible that 
Chronicles and feudal Romances ‘ should be continued 
after Elizabeth had reigned and Shakespeare and Bacon 
had written A new light had dawned on Europe. 
The human mind had expanded Religion was puri- 
fied. A new world had been discoveied Modern 
philosophy had taken its rise Commeice and mari- 
time enteipiise had. received a wonderful development, 
feudalism had died a natural death The face of the 
Euiopean world had been changed 

Were it possible to bung before the reader tlie his- 
tory of Hindu civilization as vividly as he has bmore 
him the history of Euiopean civilization, he would give 
similar replies with regard to the epochs of Indian 
History. It was impossible, in the natuie of things, 
that hymns like those of the Rig Veda should be com- 
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posed after the Hindus had achieved the elaborate 
civilization, and adopted the pompous religious rites of 
the Epic Period The simple feniency with which the 
Punjab Aryans looked up to the Skj'’, the Dawn, or 
the Sun, had passed, once and foi ever Simple natural 
phenomena did not excite the wonder and religious 
<■ admiration of the cultured and somewhat artificial 
Gangetic Aryans engaged in solemn iites and pomp- 
ous sacrifices The fervent prayer to the rain'^god 
India, or the loving address to the blushing goddess 
Ushas (Dawn) was almost impossible The very import 
and object of the old simple hymns weie forgotten, 
and sacrifices of various descriptions, from the simple 
morning and evening libations, to the elaborate roj'^al 
sacrifices lasting for many yeais, formed the essence of 
the later religion The rules of the sacrifices, the import 
and object of every minute iite, the regulations for each 
insignificant observance, — •these occupied the religious 
minds of the people, these formed the subject of discus- 
sions between learned kings and royal priests, these 
formed the bulk of the Br^hmana literature It was as 
impossible for the cultured writers and thinkers of the 
day to go back to the buried past and disinter the 
simple faith of the Vedic Hymns, as it was impossible 
for the erudite schoolmen of Medireval Europe to pro- 
duce the wild and simple Norwegian Sagas of a 
bygone age 

Again, the elaborate and dogmatic trifling of the 
scholastic philosophy of Europe was impossible after 
Descartes had lived and Bacon had wriu^'n In the 
same way, and for the same reason, the elaborate trifling 
and priestly pedantry of the BrShmanas was impossr 
ble in the Hindu world after Kapila had taught and 
Gautama Buddha had preached The human mind in 
India had received a new impetus A new world had 
been discovered bejond the Vindhya range, though 
the name of the Indian Columbus, who first planted the 
Hindu flag in a southern kingdom, is forgotten The 
earnest and fervent Upanishads had been written and 
marked a strong leaction against priestly pcdantiy 
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Capila — the Descartes of India — had staitle'd the Hii 
'Olid by his Sankhya philosophy , and Gautama— 
. .uthei of India — had pioclaimed a reformed faith for 
)Oor and" the lowly, and protested against the piivilc 
of priests New sciences had staited into existence 
lew light had dawned in the Hindu world 
The Biahmana liteiature died a natuial death 
elaborate and unmeaning dogmas were left in the sha 
, the lilies foi the pet foimance of the ancient sacrii 
were condensed foi pi actical pui poses It was ap 
’tical age when everything was condensed and codii 
The lilies of life weic codified Philosophj'- was ( 
'densed into aphoiisms, science and learning in e^ 
department weie condensed Treatises were compt 
in every blanch of human knowledge in a concise sj 
in which teachers could teach and leaineis could ll 
by rote And thus it is that we have the entiie 1 
ature of Rationalistic Age in the shape of aphoiisrr 
or SHtras 

, This IS the historical impoit of the thiee dififc 
classes of Ancient Sanskrit liteiatuie, which repri 
three distinct epochs of Hindu history The h) 
leflect the manly simplicity of the Vedic Age 
Bi^hmanas leflect the pompous ceremonials of the 
Age. The Shtras reflect the science and leaining 
even the scepticism of tlie Rationalistic Age 
We have said before that the tide of Hindu cole 
tion rolled eastwaid and southward in each succi 
period, and the different classes of Sanskrit liter 
spoken of above attest to this onward movement 
Europe feudal liteiature and modern literatuie 
developed on the same aiena, in Ital)' and 
many, in France and England In India, the case 
different For the Aiyans of India went on conqi 
through successive periods and the liteiatuie of 
period speaks of the portion of India under the'j 
influence and domination in that particulai p 
This in itself is an ''invaluable index to the dates 
different classes of liteiatuie The hymns of th' 
Veda speak of the Punjab and Cabul alone.- 
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beyond the Punjab s itnknovn to the Ri" Vena The 
banks of thedi‘=lant Ganges and ihc ju'nna are r.arc;> 
ailucied to , the -ccnc of .ill the vara r.nd srcial cere- 
monies ard re'ig.ou'^ ‘•ricriMcc*; of the Rig Venr are the 
banks of me kn'u-, and .ts tr.Duia'ics -^nd the 5<ar .etati 
Tins vas the Hinou norla ni.en the hi mas \,crc 
composed. 

But tiic H.naus soon th'c" out colo lies ad over 
Norl icrn India In course of centaric' thCsC c(]'^r>tc^ 
rose into imnortance ana formed r>o c.ful ku gv'ojn‘= 
and o\ thc.r pr igrt'S ana. learning turev tlic rr''taer- 
C' ontr’", the Punj ib in'o ‘^hadc In the B 'd man ts ire 
1 ear of the mightr Kurus in the tnct of tl.c com try 
ro ind modern Delhi, i.e hear of the po ’ erkd Panch- 
dias in the country round mojern K tnonj \ c read of 
tae Vidchas in the enuntrj no ' 1 nour as 2so'th Behar, 
VC read of tnc Ko^alas in Ou e rnd ve rc'.d of the 
Kads m the counlre round rnedern B,mrC' These 
colonists developed pompous srcnac.al ntes ind illus- 
trious and learned courts hie tho^c of Janrka and 
Aja.a'atru and Janamcjai-7 Parn shita, tiiej founded 
schools or parisliads in ullages and towns, and they 
ds’ eloped a new social sj. -tern based on c.nste oistinc- 
tions It is of these colonists ana their civilization that 
V e mostly read in the Brahmatras — the PunjaDisalmost 
forgotten, and Soutnern India is still unknown, or is 
referred to as the home of vilo beasts and wild men 

On the other hand the Sutra literature m.akes us 
familiar with great Hindu kingdoms in Southern Inaia, 
anc some of the Cvisling Sutras were composed in 
Southern India, and lay uown rules for tnc conduct of 
Southern Hindus 

• We have spoKcn of tnc Vcaic per.od and the Rig 
Veoa Hymns in the Twst BoeK of this ^ on* We v.ill 
speak of the Eoic period and the BrAii'-^ana literature 
in this Second B joIu And v e v ill spean of the Ration- 
alistic Penod and the Sutra literature in the Tnird 
Book. 

We have seen before that tne Rig Ved? Hymns 
T ere composed in the Vcdic Age and were finady 
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compiled in the Epic Age The other three Vedas ki 
as the Sdma Veda, the Yajur Veda (White and B1 
and the Atharva Veda, vveie also compiled in 
Epic Age. 

The leasons which led to the compilation of 
Sfxma Veda and the Yajur Veda have been ascerte 
with a fail degree of certainty We find mention ii 
h} mns of the Rig Veda of diffeient classes of pi 
who perfoimed different duties at sacrifices 
Adhvaryus Avere enti listed with the mateiial peif 
ance of sacrifice They measured the ground, buil 
altar, prepared the sacrificial vessels, fetched wood 
water, and immolated animals The UdgS,tris o: 
other hand u'cre entrusted with the duty of singini 
accoiding to ancient custom, some parts of the sac 
had to be accompanied by songs The Hotiis ha 
recite hymns And lastly, the Biahmans piesidi 
sacrifices over all the lest 

Of these four classes of priests, neither the Bral: 
nor the Jiotri lequired any special manual. Fo 
Brahman was required to know the cntiie ceremoni 
be able to superintend the performance of the saci 
to advise tlic other piicsts on doubtful points, ai 
correct their mistakes The Hoiri, too, had simpl 
recite, and if he knew the hymns of the Rig Ved 
did not lequire any separate compilation But 
xluties of the Adhvaryu and the Udgatii required sp 
training Special sacrificial formulas must have ex 
for the former, and a stock of the Rig Veda Hymn; 
to music, must have also existed foi the latter ii 
Vedic Peiiod, for we find the names Yajus I 
Saman in the Rig Veda Hymns These foimulas 
chants were however separately collected and com 
at a later age in the Epic Peiiod , and theses 
ate compilations, in the shape w^hich they last 
are the Yajui Veda and the Sama Veda as we 
them now 

No name has been handed down to us as the 
piler of the Sdma Veda Piofessor Benfey has pc 
out, what Dr Stevenson previously suspected, tin 
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the verses of the SAma Veda with tlie exception of a 
few, are to be found in the Rig Veda , and it is supposed 
that these few verses, too, must have been contained in 
some other recension of the Rig Veda now lost to us 
It IS quite deal, therefore, that the Sama Veda is only a 
selection from the Rig Veda set to music for a special 
puipose 

Of the compileis of Yajur Veda, we have some in- 
formation The more ancient or Black Yajur Veda is 
called the Taittiriya Sanhita from Tittiii, who probably 
compiled or promulgated it in its piesent shape In 
the Anukramani of the A'treya tecension of this Veda, 
however, we are told that the Veda was handed down by 
Vaisampayana to Yaska Paingi, by Yaska to Tittiii, 
by Tittin to Ukha, and bj’- Ukha to A'tiej-a This 
would shew that the existing oldest recension of the 
Y^ijur Veda was not the first iccension 

We have fuller information with legaid to the more 
recent White Yajur Veda It is called the Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita, from YS,jnavalkya Vajasaneya, the compiler or 
promulgator of that Veda Yajnavalka held the in- 
fiuential position of chief piiest in the court of Janaka, 
king of the Videhas, dnd the piomulgation of this new 
Veda pioceeded probably from the court of that learned 
king \ 

There is a striking diffeience in ariangement between 
the White Yajur Veda and the Black Yajur Veda In 
the lattei, the sacrificial formulas aie followed by dog- 
matic explanation, and by accounts of ceremonials 
belonging to them In the former, the formulas only 
find place in the Sanhita, the explanation and the ritual 
being assigned to the Biahmana It it not improbable, 
as-'has been supposed, that it was to impiove the old 
arrangement, and to separate the exegetic matter from 
the formulas, that Yajnavalkya, of the couit of Janaka, 
founded the new school known as the Vajasaneyins, 
and that then labors lesulted in a new (Vayasaneyi) 
Sanhita and an entirely separate (Satapatha'i Buihmana 

But although the piomulgation of the White Yajur 
Veda IS ascribed to Yajnavalkya, a glance at its 
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contents- Will show that it is not the compilation of 
one man or even of one age Of its 40 chapters i 
the first iS arc cited in full and explained in due g 
m tiic first nine books of the Satapatha Bnlhmana ; 
it is tile formulas of these iS chapters onl}’’ which 
found in the older Black Yajur Veda. These iS cl 
ters, then, are the oldest portion of the White Y 
Veda, and may have been compiled or promiilgatec 
Yajnavallcya Vajasancya. The next 7 chapters 
\cr}f likely a later addition The remaining 15 chap 
are undoubtedly a still later addition, and are expre 
called Parisishta or Khila, r c., supplement 

Of the Athan*a Veda, ue need only state that it 
not generally recognised as a Veda till long after 
period of which \vc arc speaking, though a clas; 
literature knov n as the Athanangiras was growing 
during tlie EpicPenod, and is alluded to in the 1 
portions of some of the Brahmanas Throughout 
first three Periods of Hindu histor},and e\cninJ\l 
and other metrical codes, three Vedas ate generally 
cognised. And although the claims of the Atharvan ^ 
sometimes put forward, still the work wa.s not genci 
recognised as a fourth Veda till long after the Chris 
era Hundreds of passages recognising three V< 
only could be cited from the literature of the perio 
which we are nov speaking, but we are unable to n 
room for such passages YTe will onh’^ refer our rca 
to a fev’ passages, -viz, Aitare>a Brlihmana V, 
Satapatha Brahmana IV, (5, 7 , Aitareya AVanj 
3; Brihadaranyaka Upanishad* I, 5; 
Chhandogja Upanishad III and VII, and in 
last work, after the three Vedas arc named, At 
\angtras is classed with Itihasa It is only in 
Brihmana and Upanishads of thcAtharva Veda i 
that w'e find a uniform recognition of this w'orl; 
a Veda For instance, it is the principal object 
the Gopatha Brahmana to show’ the necessity of f< 
Vedas A carriage, v.e are told, does not proceed v' 
less than four wheels, an animal cannot walk v ith 1 
than four feet, nor can sacrifice be perfect w ith less tl 
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four Vedas ' Such special pleading only proves that 
the fourth Veda was not yet recognised generally, even 
in the comparatively recent times when the Gopatha 
Br^hmana was composed 

Athan^an and Angiras are, as Professoi Whitney 
remarks, half mythical names of aftcient and venerated 
Indian families, and it was sought to bring the recent 
composition into connection with these ancient names ' 
The Veda is divided into twenty books, and contains 
nearly six thousand verses, and a 6th of this is in prose 
Of the remaining, one-sixth is found among the hymns 
of the Rig Veda, mostl}' in the tenth book The 19th 
book is a kind of supplement to the previous 18, while 
the 20th book is made up of extracts fiom the Rip 
Veda. 

The entire Veda principally consists of formulas 
intended to protect men against the baneful influences 
of divine powers, against diseases, noxious animals, 
and curses of enemies It knows a host of " imps and 
hobgoblins,” and offers homage to them to prevent 
them from doing harm The Mantra brings from the 
unwilling hands of gods the favours that are wanted 
The book is full of incantations calculated to procure 
long life .or wealth or reco\cry horn illness It also 
contains invocations for good luck m journeys, in 
^ming, &c These hymns resemble similar hymns 
in tlie last book of the Rig Veda , only as Professor 
Weber*has pointed out, in the Rig Veda tliey are appa- 
rently additions made at the time of the compilation, 
while in the Atharva Veda they aie the natural utter- 
ance of the present 

We must now hasten to an account of tho'se compo- 
sitions called the Brahmanas, after which the literature 
of this Age has been named the Brahm’ana literature 
We have seen that in the Black Yajur Veda the texts 
are, as a rule, followed by their dogmatic explanations 
These explanations were supposed to elucidate the 
texts and to explain their hidden meanings, and they 
contained the speculations gf generations of priests 
A single discourse of this kind was called a BrCdi- 
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mana , and in later times collections 01 digests of such 
discouises were called Brahmanas 

The Rig Veda has two Brahmanas, vis,, the Aitareya 
and the Kaushitaki The composition of the foimer 
IS attributed to Mahidasa Aitareya, son of Itar^, one of 
the many wives of a Rishi The story is given by 
Sayana in his introduction to the Altai eya Brahmana 
In the Kaushitaki Brahmana, on the other hand, special 
regard is paid to tlie sage Kanshitaka, whose authority 
IS considered to be final For the rest, these two Brali- 
manas seem to be only two recensions of the same 
work, used by the Aitaryins and the Kaushitakins 
respectively, and they agree with each other in many 
lespects, except that the last ten chapters of the 
Aitare5^a are not found in the Kaushitaki, 'and belong 
probably to a latei age 

The Sama Veda has the Tandya 01 Panchavinsa 
Brahmana, the Sadvinsa Brahmana, the Mantia Brah- 
mana and the Upanishad Pandit Samasramin has 
pointed out that these woiks, comprising 40 chapters, 
form the real Brahmanas of the Sama Veda^ 

The Black Yajui Veda or Taittiriya Sanhita has its 
Taittiriya Br&hmana, and the White Yajur Veda or 
VSjasaneyi Sanhita has its voluminous Satapatha 
BrShmana We have already stated that the Satapatha 
Brahmana is attributed to Yajnavalkya, though it is 
more likely the handiwork of the school he founded, as 
he is often quoted in the woik Nor does the work 
belong entirely to one school or to one age On the 
contrary, as in the case of the White Yajur Veda San- 
hitS,, so in the case of its Brahmana, there are reasons to 
think that the work belongs to different periods The 
first 18 chapters of the SanhitS, are the oldest part of 
the work, and the first nine books of the Brdhmana, 
which comment on these 18 chapters, are the oldest 
part of the Brahmana These nine books contain 60 
chapters, and were called Shashtipatha in the time of 
Patanjali, as Piofessor Weber has pointed out The 
lemaining five books with their 40 chapteis are of 
later date than the first nine-books 
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Even in the first nine books Yajnavalkya is not always 
quoted as the final authority. His opinions are authori- 
tative in the first five books, while the remaining four 
quote SS,ndilya The two lines of teachers meet in their 
common successor Sanjiviputra [named after bis mother 
according to the custom of the times), and it is supposed 
that Sanjiviputra leconciled the two schools, and finally 
adjusted the first nine books Thus this famous Brah- 
mana seems to have been first started by the school of 
Yajnavalkya, and the work of that school appears to 
have been combined with the work of the school of 
Sdndilya , and to the nine books thus formed, five moie 
books were added at a later age 

The Atharva Veda has its Gopatha BrShmana — a com- 
paratively recent production — the contents of which are 
a medley, derived to a large extent from other sources 
Next after the Brahmanas come the A'ranyakas, 
which may, indeed, be considered as the last poitions 
of the Brffhmanas. They are so-calle*d, as SS,yana 
informs us, because they had to be read in the forest,, 
while the Br^hmanas were for use in saciifices per- 
formed by householdeis in their homes We scarcely 
meet with any allusions to retirement in forests in the 
Hymns of the Rig Veda, and forest life and retirement 
are ^undoubtedly a far later institution than sacrifices 
in the householder’s own fiieside 

The Rig Veda has its Kaushitaki - A'ranyaka and its 
Aitareya A'ranyaka, the latter ascribed to Mahidasa 
Aitareya The Black Yajur Veda has its Taittiriya 
A'ranyaka, and the last book of the Satapatha Brdh- 
mana is called its A'lanyaka The S&ma Veda and the 
Atharva Veda have no A'ranyakas 

What gives these A'ranyakas a special importance, 
however, is, that they are the proper depositories of 
those celebrated religious speculations known as the 
Upanishads The Upanishads which are the best 
known, and which are undoubtedly ancient, are the 
Aitareya and the Kaqshitaki, found in the A'raflyakaS 
of those names, and belonging to the. Rig Veda , the 
Chli&ndogya and the Talavakftra (or Kena) belonging 
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to the Sama Veda , the Vajasancyi (oi Isa) and the 
Brihadittanyalca belonging to the White Yajur Veda, 
and the Taittiriya belonging to the Black Yajur 
Veda. The Katha, too, is said to belong to the Black 
Yajur Veda, but more probably belongs to the Atharva 
Veda, together with the Mundcjka and the Prasna, 
These ten are the ancient Upanishads to which Sankara- 
charya principally appeals in his great commentary on 
, the Vedfinta Shtras But once after the Upanishads 
had come to be consideied sacred and authoritative 
works, new compositions of the class began to be added 
until the total number reaches 20O or moie The later 
Upanishads, which are gcnerall}’^ known as the Atharva 
Upanishads, come down as far as the Pauranik times, 
and ns Professor Weber points out, enter the lists m 
behalf of sectarian views, instead of being devoted 
to an inquiry into the nature of Brahman or the Supreme 
Spirit, like the old Upanishads Indeed, the later Upa- 
nishads come down to a peiiod long subsequent to the 
Mahommedan Conquest of India, and the idea of 
a universal religion w'hich was cherished by the gieat 
Emperor Akbar finds expression in an Upanishad 
called the Allah Upanishad i We need haidly say that 
we w'cll refei in this work only to the ten ancient Upani- 
shads, and not to the later Upanishads. 

Whth the Upanishads the Epic Peiiod ends, and 
the so-called revealed literature of India ends also 
Other classes of woiks, besides those named heiein, un- 
doubtedljf existed in the Epic period, but have now 
been lost to us, 01 moie frequently replaced by newer 
woiks A fragment only of the vast liteiature of^the 
Epic Period has come down to us, and the principal 
works which remain have been detailed above. / 

Of the Epics themselves, the Mah^bharata arid the 
Rdm&yana, we will speak in the next two chapters, 
o 
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The trde of Aryan conquests rolled onward If the 
reader will refer to a map of India, lie will find that 
from the banks of the Sutlej to the banks of the Jumna 
there is not a very uide strip of country to cross The 
Aryans vdio had colonized the whole of the Punjab 
were not likely to remain inactive on the banks of the 
Sutlej or of the Sarasvati Already in the Vedic Period 
bands of enterprising colonists had crossed those 
rivers and explored tlie distant shores of the Jumna 
and the Ganges, and those noble streams, though 
alluded to in the hymns as on the very horizon of the 
Hindu world, were not unknown In course of time the 
emio-rants to the ferti’e banks of the two rivers must 
have swelled in number, until the colonists founded a 
pow'erful kingdom of their own in the country near 
modern Delhi,— the kingdom of tlie Kuius 

From what part of the Punjab the ICuru colonists 
came, is a question still involved in obscurity In the 
Aitareya Brahmana t^VIlI 14,) it is stated that the 
Uttara Kurus and the Uttara IMadras lived beyond the 
Himalaya In later w^orks, the Mahabharata (I, 47, 19, 
&c ) and the Ramaj^?”^ (IV, 44, SS, &c ), the land of 
the Uttara Kurus, ) /l ready become a mythical coun- 
try Uttara Kun yi identified with Ottorakorra of 
Ptolemy, and Larsen places the country somewhere 
east of modern Kashgai , but we would place the Uttara 
Kuru alluded to in the Aitareya Bi.ihmana somewhere 
north of the Sub-Himalaj^an range, te ,in Kashmir In 
the Rig Veda itself, we find mention of the Kuru-Krivis* , 
and Professor Zimmer supposes that they lived in the 
valleys of Kashmir There are reasons, therefore, for 
supposing that the Kurus originally lived among the 
hills in the extreme north of the Punjab , and that large 
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numbers of this tube moved southwards until they 
formed a powerful colony or kingdom between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. We assume that this kingdom 
rose to prowess and fame about 1400 B C, 

When the Hindus had once begun to colonize the 
fertile banks of tlie Jumna and the Ganges, swaims of 
the colonists would naturally march doun the course 
of those streams and soon occupy the whole of the 
Doab, the tiact of countrj?’ between those rivers 
And this was what they did. While we find the Kurus 
settling down in the country near modern Delhi, we 
find another adventurous tribe, the Panchalas occupying 
the tract of countiy near modern Kanouj The ori- 
ginal seat of the Panchalas is still less known than that 
of the Kurus Piofessor Zimmei thinks that they also 
came from the northern hills like tlie Kurus Indeed, 
it has been supposed that the allied tubes known in the 
Rig Veda as the Kuru-Krivis were the ancestors of the 
allied tribes of the Doab, known as the Kuru Pancha- 
las The Panchala kingdom probably rose to distinc- 
tion about the same time as the kingdom of the Kuius, 
and the Brahmana literature frequently iefer§ to these 
allied tribes as forming the very centre of the Hindu 
world, and renowned by their valour, their learning, and 
their civilization Many of the Brahmanas allude to 
the culture of theii schools (Parishads), the sanctity of 
their priests, the ostentatious religious sacrifices of their 
kings, and the exemplary lives of the people 

For centuries had elapsed since the Aryans had 
first settled on the banks of the Indus, and the 
centuries had done their woik in progiess and civi- 
lization The Kurus and the Pknclialas weie no longer 
like the warrior-cultivators who battled against the 
blgpk aborigines and ivon the banks of the Indus and 
its tributaries. Manneis had changed, society had be- 
come more refined and polished, learning and arts had 
made considerable progress Kings invited wise men 
in their polished courts, held learned controveisies with 
their priests, peifoimed elaborate sacrifices according to 
the dictates of leligion, led . respectable and trained 
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armies to the field, appointed duly qualified men to 
collect taxes and to administer justice, and performed 
all the duties of civilized administrators. The relations 
and friends of the king and all the warriors of the nation 
learnt archery and iiding and driving the war chariot 
from their early youth, and also learned the Vedas and 
all the holy learning that was handed down from genera- 
tion to generation The priests multiplied religious rites 
and observances, preserved the traditional learning of the 
land and instructed and helped the people in their 
1 el igious duties And the people lived in their towns 
and villages, chciishcd the sacred sacrificial fire in then 
houses, cultivated the arts of peace, trained their boys 
from early youth in the Vedas and in their social and 
religious duties, and gradually developed those social 
customs which 'in India have the force of laws Women 
had their legitimate influence in society, and moved 
without restriction or restraint Society in India, 
fouiteen bundled j'cars before Christ, was more polished 
and refined than that of the preceding Vcdic Age, and 
had more of healthy life and vigour tlian Hindu society 
lias had in succeeding ages 

Civilization, however, docs not necessarily put a stop 
to wars and dissensions , and of the political history 
of the Kurus and the Panchalas, the only reminiscences 
we possess arc those of a sanguinary war in which 
many neighbouring tribes took part, and which form 
the subject of one of the two great epics of India. 
There is a passage in the 13th book of the Satapatha 
Brahmana, m which Bharata the son of Duhshanta and 
Sakuntala, Dhritarfishtra the king of the Kftsis, and 
Janamejaya Pinkshita and his three brothers Bhima- 
sena, Ugrasena and Srautasena are named, and these last 
are absolved by a hoi se-saa ijicc ftom all gnilt, all 
BrahmahatyA Again, in the 14th Book we find an 
account of a discussion between Yajnavalkya and his 
iivals in Janaka’s court, and one of the questions put to 
Yajnavalkya by one of his rivals IS, ‘ Wlntlici have the 
Pditkshttas gone?" and‘YAjnazallya anszvets, “ Tluthet 
v)Jieie all Asvamedha Sacrtficcis go ’’ 
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Piofessor Webei’s icmaiks on these passages are’ 
worthy of reflection He sa5^s ‘ The P&rikshitas must 
at that time have been altogether extinct Yet then 
life and end must have been still flesh in the memory of 
the people, and ' a subject of general curiosity It 
almost seems as though their guilt, then Brahinahaiyd 
had been too gieat for the people to believe that it 
could have been atoned foi b)'- saciifices, vveie they evei 
so hoiv ” 

On the whole, Piofcssoi Weber adopts Lassen’s view 
that there was a destructive conflict betvv^een tlie Kin us 
and the Panchalas, and that this feud is the leading and 
cential fact round which the stones of the great epic 
Mahabhaiata have since giown Professoi Webei 
fuithei maintains that this war must have taken place 
aftei the Satapatha Prahmana had been commenced, 
and before the final books of that woik were wiitten 
Foi in the earlier books of the Biahmana, “ we find the 
Kuius and the Panchillas still in full piospeiity, and 
also united in the closest bonds of friendship as one 
people Consequently, this internecine stiife cannot 
have taken place On the other hand, in the latest 
poitions of the Biuhmana, we find the prosperity, 
the sin, the expiation, and the fall of Janamejaya Paiik- 
shita and his bi others Bhtmasena, Ugiasena and Siauta- 
sena, and of the whole family of the Parikshitas, appa- 
rently still fresh in the memory of the people and dis- 
cussed as a subject of contiov^ersy,” f «> 

Without assenting to the inference that the Satapatha 
Biahmana was commenced befoie the war, we think 
thcie can be little doubt as to the wai itself in which 
the Kurus, the Panchalas, and othei laces weie engaged. 
Theie can be as little doubt that this war was the sub- 
ject of the Mahabhrirata in its original shape, and that 
this original Mahabharata began to be composed within ' 
a few centuries after the war, probably within the 
Epic Pei rod The name of Mahabh.hata occurs in 
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’A'svalflyana’s Grihya SOtra, aild scholars hke 
Muller, Goldstuckcr, and Weber agree in maintaining 
that the original Mahabhtirata existed in A'svalayanas 
time, z f , in the Rationalistic Age which immediately 
follow'cd the Epic Pi-riod 

What 9j,hibtorical tieasure, what an invaluable record 
of the manners and customs and annals of the Epic 
Period we have lost in that original Epic of India 
Where is the Indian historian w-ho would not ivilhngly 
sacrifice one-half of the voluminous later literature of 
the PaurAnik Pciiod to get tins single work back again 
in Its integuty ? But this may not be Everj’ later poet 
and editor has contiibutcd his mite towards enlarging, 
altering and distorting the ancient epic , every new 
sect has been careful to incorporate its new’-fanglcd 
tenets in this national woik, and Knshna-worship, 
which IS of later origin, has been bodily transplanted 
into the ancient narrative of the Kuru-Panchfda w-ar ! 

As a historical narrative of the principal incidents of 
the war, the present epic is utterly valueless For the 
events and iiicideuts have been changed, and the names 
of the heroes aie later interpolations Ihe very geo- 
graphy of the ancient W'ork has been changed S.iha- 
deva in the existing epic travels as fai south as Mysore 
and Ceylon, which countries it is needless to state w'cre 
unknow'n to the Hindus at the time when the wai was 
waged 

The heroes of the existing epic arc the five sons of 
Pandu, called the PS,ndavas, and these heroes are myths 
and later interpolations The literature of the time 
which makes fiequent mention of Janameja} a PArikshita 
and numerous other kings of the time, has not a word to 
say about the PSndavas who are entiiely unknown to 
Ancient Sanskrit literaturcl In the Buddhist work, Lalita 
Vistara7the PSndavas are described as a wild mountain 
tribe , but if so, how' do they come to be enrolled as 
heroes in a wifr among Aryan nations ? We will not 
try to conjecture an answer - 

The five heroes of the existing epic are myths pure 
and simple Yudhisthira, the eldest, represents virtue j 
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Bhima, the second, lepresents untrained valour ; Arjuna, 
the third, represents shill in war , and the other two 
brothers similarly represent distinct qualities. It is 
lemark.iblc that m the Epic Period, when the war 
took place, Arjuna was still a name of Indra, and 
Indra’s Vcdic combats with the rain cloud have thus 
been mixed up with the facts of a historical war * To 
take one more instance, Janamejaya PArikshita was, ac- 
cordingf to contemporaneous testimony, liimself stained 
with the guilt of the war. In the modern epic, Janame- 
ja^a is the great grandson of Arjuna who was engaged 
m the war 

And if the heroes of the modern epic are mjthiCril,* 
the heroine is still more so Draufiadt the daughter of 
tlie king of the PancliAlas, marries the P^ndavas in the 
modern epic, — yes, manies all five of them ! And yet 
polyandry Avas not only unknown to the Hindus at the 
time of the Kurus and the Panchalas but that Jiarbarous 
custom w’as not known to the Indo-Aiyans in any age or 
period within the four thousand years of their history 
We know enough of the manners of the polished court 
of the Panchalas to be able boldly to assert that the king 
of that race would not have guen his daughter to ][ive 
husbands, to save his empire or even his head ! Draii- 
padi IS only a myth, or perhaps an allegory represent- 
ing the alliance of the Panchala king with the Pandava 
tribe or party. 

Thus the existing epic is utteily \alueless as a record 
of the incidents and characters of the real wmr Ne- 
vertheless this work, so changed and altered, has a 
unique value as a record of the manners and civiliza- 
tion of the ancient time The geneiations of authois 
who ha\e tampered with this ancient epic, wdio have 
been assiduous in altering chaiactcis and incidents, m 
preaching new' cults and amassing ancient and modern 
legends, -have not had the time, or the motive to ivipe^ 
out many a lifelike picture of the manneVs of the 
Kurus and the Panchalas Avhich has been preser\^ed to 
us We still see in thiF venerable Aolume how^ the 
Hindus lived and fought, acted and felt, three thousand 
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years ago We find how young princes weie early 
trained to arms, and how Kuru mothers and sisters 
and wives came out in public and witnessed with piide 
the tournaments in which their sons and brothers and 
husbands distinguished themselves ' We find how giils 
married at an advanced age, and piincesses famed for 
their beauty often selected their husbands among the 
princes who came to seelc. their hands We find how 
jealousies among kings bioke out into sanguinary wars, 
and how the bittciness of such feuds was restrained by 
the laws of chivalry Victors in such wars performed 
the great hoise-sacrificc, and all the princes of the 
Hindu world were invited to those grand imperial festi- 
vities 

It is because the stoiy of the existing epic throws 
such valuable side lights on the state of the society of 
the ancient Hindus that we think it necessaiy to briefly 
nan ate it here Let the reader attach no value to the 
names which are mostly myths, 01 to the incidents which 
are mostly^ imaginary , let him only endeavoui to draw 
fiom It a picture of Hindu life in the Epic Period, te, 
the peiiod of Aryan expansion in the Gangetic Valley 

The capital of the Kurus at the time of which we are 
speaking was the city of Hastinapura, the supposed luins 
of which have been discoveied on the upper couisc of the 
Ganges about 65 miles to the north-east of Delhi 
Santanu, the old king of Hastiniipura, died, leaving two 
sons, Bhishma who had taken a vow of celebacy, and a 
younger prince who became king This young prince 
died in his tuin, leaving two sons, Dhntaiashtra the 
blind, and Pandu who ascended the throne 

PS.ndu died, leaving five sons who are the heioes of 
the epic Dhritarashtra remained virtually the king 
during the minority of the five Pandavas and of his 
own children, while Dhritaiashtia’s uncle Bhishma, a 
lenowned wairior, remained the chief councillor and 
friend of the state 

The account of the training of the young Pandavas'' 
and the sons of Dhritarashtra to aims throws much 
light on the manners of loyal houses Diona was a 
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Braliman, and a renowned warrior, for caste had not 
yet completely formed itself, Kshatnyas had not jet 
obtained the monopolj^ of the use of aims, nor 
Brahmans of religious learning He had been insulted 
by his former friend the king of the Pancliaias, and had 
letircd in disgust to the court of the Kurus and under- 
took to tram the piinces in arms 

Yudhisthira,thcclacst of the Pandavas, never became 
much of a warrior, but became versed in the religious 
learning of the age, and is the most righteous character 
in the epic, Bhima the second, learnt to use the club, 
and was renowned for his gigantic si/e and giant 
strength, and is indeed the Hciculcs of the poem The 
third Pandava, Arjuna, excelled all other princes in the 
skill of arms, and aroused the jealousj' and hatred of 
the sons of Dnntarashtra, even in their bojhood 
Nakula, the fourth, learned to tame hordes, and Saha- 
dev'a became pioficicnt in astionomj Duryodhana, the 
eldest son of Dhntnrashtra, \’ as proficient in the use of 
the club, and was a nv'al to Bhima 

At last the da}-- came foi a public exhibition of the 
proficiency which the princes had acquired in the use of 
arms A spacious area was enclosed Seats were 
arranged all round for the accommodation of ancient 
V arnors and chieftains, of ladies and courtiers The 
whole population of Kimiland flocked to see the 
sVnll of their j oung punces ThcbhndkmgDhnta- 
r&shtra was led to his scat, and foremost among tliq 
ladies were Gandhaii, the queen of Dhritara'^htra, and 
Kunti, the mother of the first three Pandavas The 
last two were Pandu’s'Sons by another wife 

There was shooting of arrows at a butt, and there 
were fights with siwords and bucklers and clubs Durj’c- 
dhana and Bhima soon began to fight in right earnest, 
and rushed towards each other like mad elephants. 
Shouts ascended to the skv, and ;soon the fight threaten- 
ed to have a tragic end At last the infuriated young 
men were parted and peace was lestoied 
Then the jmung Arjuna entered the lists in gold- 
en mail, with his wondious bow PI is splendid 
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archery surprised his most passionate admirers and 
thrilled the heat t of his mother with joy, while shouts 
of admiiation rose from the multitude like the roar 
of the ocean He played with his swoid which 
flashed like lightning, and also with his sharp edged 
quoit or chakra and never missed his mark Lastly, he 
brought down horses and deer to the giound by his 
noose, and concluded by doing obeisance to his worthy 
preceptor Drona, amidst the ringing cheers of the 
assembled multitude. 

The dark cloud of jealousy lowered on the brow of 
Dhntarashtra’s sons, and soon they brought to the field 
an unknown warrior Kama, who was a match for 
Arjuna in aicheiy Kings’ sons could only fight with 
their peers like the knights of old, and Duryodh^na 
therefore knighted the unkno^^n warnoi or rather made 
him a king, on the spot, so that Arjuna might have no 
excuse for declining the fight To awkward questions 
’^hich were put to him, the haughty Kama replied that 
rivers and waniors knew not of their origin and 
birth, — their prowess was their geneology But the P^n- 
qavas declined the fight, and the haughty Kama retired 
in silence and in rage. 

Drona now demanded the rewaid of his tuition 
Like doughty warriors of old he held revenge to be 
the dearest joy of a warrior, and for his reward he 
asked the help of the Kurus to be revenged on 
Drupada, king of the Panchalas, who had insulted him 
The demand could not be refused Drona marched 
against Drupada, conquered him and wrested half his 
kingdom. Drupada swore to be avenged. 

Dark clouds now arose on the horizon of Kuru land 
The time had come for Dhritarashtra to name a 
Yuvaraja, — or a piince who would reign during his old 
age. The claim of Yudhisthira to the throne of his 
father could not be gainsaid, and he was appointed 
Yuvaia.ja But the proud Duryodhana rebelled against 
the arrangement, and the old monaich had to yieTd, 
and sent the five Pandavas in exile to VaianSvata, said 
to be the modern Allahaba4,jand then the very frontietT. 
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of Hindu settlements, The vengeance of Duryodliana 
pursued them theie, and the house where the P^ndavas 
lived was burnt to ashes. The P^ndavas and theif 
mother escaped by an undeigiound passage, and 
for a long time roamed about disguised as Brdhmans 

Heralds now went from country to countiy, and pro- 
claimed m all lands that the daughter of Drupada/king 
of the Panch&.las, was to choose for herself a husband 
among the most skilful wariiors of the time As usual 
on such Occasions of Svayamvara, or self-choice of a 
husband by a piiiicess, all the gieat kings and princes 
and wairiors of the land flocked to the court of 
Drupada, — each hoping to win the lovely bride who 
had already attained her youth and was renowned for 
her beaut)\ She was to give her hand to the most 
skilful archer, and the trial ordained was a pretty 
Seveie one A heavy bow of gieat size was to be 
wielded, and an airow was to be shot through a whirl- 
ing chakra or quoit into the eye of a golden hsh, set 
high on the top of a pole ! 

Not only princes and wariiois, but multitudes of spec- 
tators flocked fiom all parts of the countiy to K&,mpilya, 
^the capital of the PanchSlas The princes thronged 
the seats, and Br^imans filled the place with Vedic 
Hymns Then appeared Draupadi with the gailand 
^in her hand which she wasi!to offer to the victor 
'of the day. By her appeared her bi other, Dhiishta- 
dyumna, who proclaimed the feat which was to be 
performed. 

, Kings rose and tiled to w,eld the bow, one after an- 
other, but in vain The skilful and proud Kama 
stepped foith to do the feat, bUt was prevented from 
doing it 

A Brahman suddenly rose and drew the bow, and 
shot the ariow thiough the whirling chakia into the eye 
of the golden fish A shout of acclamation arose I And 
Draiipadi, the Kshatriya piincess, tlirew the garland 
round the neck of the biave Biahman who le^i her 
away as bade But murmuis of discontent ^oSe like 
the sound of troubled waters fiom the Kshatriva 
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lanks at this victoiy of a Biahman^ and the humiliation 
of tlie waiuois , and they gatheicd lound the biide’s 
fathei and tliicatencd violence The Pandavas now 
threw off their disguise, and the victoi of the day pro- 
claimed himself to be Aijuna, a tiuc boin Kshatnya • 
Then follows the strange mytli that tlie Pandavas 
went back to then mother and said, a gicat pii/c had 
been won Their mothei, not Knowing what the prize 
was, told her sons to shaie it among them And as 
a mother’s mandate cannot be disiegaided, the five 
biotheis wedded Diaupadt as their wife It is needless 
to say that tlie story of Diaupadi heiself and of the 
five P&ndavas is an allegoij' The Pfmdavas now foimed 
an alliance w'lth the powerful king of the Panchalas, 
and forced the blind king Dhiitaifishtia to divide Kuiu 
land between his sons and the Pandavas Thedni- 
sion, however, was unequal , the feitilc tiact betw'een 
the Ganges and the Jumna w’as letaincd by the sons 
of Dhritarashtia, w'hile the uncleaied jungle in the 
west was given to the Pandavas Ihe jungle KhAnda- 
va Piasiha w'as soon cleaied bj fire, and a new capital 
called Indiaprastha w'as built, — the supposed luins of 
which aie shewn to every modern visitoi to Delhi 
Militaiy expeditions w^cie now undertaken by the 
PAnda\as on all sides, but these need not detain us, 
specially as the accounts of these distant expeditions 
aie very modem inteipolations The scene of action of 
the Kuius and the PanchAlas was the Doab, and the 
countiy beyond the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna 
was jmt almost unknown to Hindus 

We do not even heai that the Kosalas and the 
Videhas took any active part in the Kuiu-Panchala 
wai, and this shews that Oude and Noith Behar, if 
alieady colonized by Aryans, had not risen to powei 
and fame When, theiefoie, we find in the MahabhAiata 
accounts of expeditions to Ceylon, to Bengal, to 
DvAiikA in Guzerat, w'e may unhesitatingly put them 
down as later interpolations 

And now Yudhishthiia w^as to celcbiate the RAjasuya 
or coronation ceiemony, and all the punces of the 
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land, including his kinsmen of Hastin5.pUia, were invit- 
ed The place of honoi was given to Krishna, king 
of Dv^rika in Guzerat , but Sisupaia of Chedi violent- 
ly protested, and Krishna killed him on the spot. The 
whole story of Krishna, — a deity and a king,— appears 
to us to be a very modern interpolation. 

The tumult having subsided, the consecrated water 
was sprinkled on the newly-created monarch, and Brah- 
mans went away loaded with presents. 

But the newl 3 ^-created king was not long to enjoy 
his kingdom With all his righteousness, Yudhishthira 
had a weakness for gambling, like the other chiefs of 
the time, and the unforgiving and jealous Duryodhana 
challenged him to a game Kingdom, wealth, himself, 
and his brothers, and even his wife were staked and 
lost, — and behold now, the five brothers and Draupadi 
the slaves of Duryodhana ! The proud Draupadi refus- 
ed to submit to her position, but Duhsasana dragged her 
to the assembly-room by her hair, and Duryodhana 
forced her down on his knee in the sight of the stupified 
assembly. The blood of the PSndavas and the othei 
chieftains was rising, when the old Dhritar^shtra was 
led to the assembly-room and stopped a tumult. It 
was decided that the Pcindavas had lost their kingdom, 
but should not be slaves. They agieed to go in exile 
for twelve years, after which thej’^ should remain con- 
cealed for a year. If the sons of DhritarSshtra failed to 
discover them duiing the yeai, they would get back theii 
kingdom. 

Thus the Pindavas again went in exile , and, after 
twelve yeais of wanderings in various places, disguised 
themselves in the thirteenth year and took service 
under the king of Vir&ta Yudhishthira was to teach 
the king gambling , Bhima was the head cook , Arjuna 
was to teach dancing and music to the king’s daughter, 
Nakula and Sahadeva were to be master of horse and 
master of cattle respectively, and Draupadi was to be 
the queen’s hand-maid A difficulty arose. The queen’s 
brother was enamoured of the new attendant of 
superb beauty, and insulted hei and was resolved to 

i8 
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possess her. Bhima iiiterfered and killed tlic lover 
in secret 

Cattle-lifting was not uncommon among the princes of 
those days, and the princes of HastinS.pura carried away 
some cattle from VirSta Arjuna, the dancing master, 
could stand this no longer, he put on his armour, drove 
out in a chariot, and recovered the cattle, but was dis- 
covered 1 The question whether the year of secret exile 
had quite expired was never settled 

And now the P4ndavas sent an envoy to HastinApura 
to claim hack their kingdom The claim was refused, 
and both parties prepared for a war, the like of which 
had never been seen in India All the princes of note 
joined one side or the other, and the battle, which was 
fought in the plains of Kurukshetra, north of Delhi, 
lasted for 18 days, and ended in fearful slaughter and 
carnage 

The long story of the battle with its endless episodes 
need not detain us Arjuna killed the ancient Bhishma 
unfairly, after that chief was forced to desist from 
fighting Drona, with his impenetrable “ squares ” or 
phalanxes, killed his old rival Drupada, but Drupada’s 
son revenged his father’s death and killed Drona unfair- 
ly, Bhima met Duhs&sana who had insulted Draupadi 
in the gambling room, cut off his head, and in fierce 
vindictiveness drank his blood ! Lastly, there was the 
crqyning contest between Kama and Arjuna who had 
hated each other through life , and Arjuna killed Kama 
unfairly, when his chariot wheels sank into the earth, 
and he could not move or fight On the last or 
eighteenth day, Duryodhana fled from Bhima, but was 
compelled by taunts and rebukes to turn round and 
fight, and Bhima by a foul blow (because struck below 
the waist) smashed the knee on which Duryodhana had 
once dragged Draupadi And the wounded warrior 
was left there to die The bloodshed was not yet over, 
for Drona’s son made a midnight raid into the enemy’s 
camp and killed Drupada’s son, and thus an ancient 
feud was quenched in blood 
The remainder of the story is soon told The P^ndavas 
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went to Hastin^pura, and Yudhishthira became king. 
He IS said to have subdued every king in Aryan India 
and at last celebrated the Asvamedha ceremony oi the 
Imperial horse-sacrifice A horse was let loose and 
w andered at its will for a year, and llo king dared to stop 
it. This was a sign of submission of all the surrounding 
kings, and they were then invited to the great hoise- 
sacrifice We Jiave seen that in the Vcdic times the 
horse w^as sacrificed simply for eating , in the Epic 
Period the horse-sacrifice became a means of expiation 
of sin, and of the assumption of the Imperial title 

Such is the story of the great Epic divested of its 
numerous legends and episodes, its supernatural inci- 
dents and digressions Krishna, the island-born com- 
piler of the Vedas (not Krishna, the king of Dvirika), 
is said to have been the son of the unmarried girl 
who afterwards married S^ntanu He was theiefore 
half brother of Bhishraa He often appears on the 
scene abruptly and in a supernatural manner, and im- 
parts instruction and advice The story has a histoii- 
cal interest, and shews that the three ancient Vedas 
tv ere compiled before the time of the Kuiu-PancliSla 
war 

For the rest, it will appear fiom the above brief 
account that the first Hindu colonists of the Gangetic 
Valley had not yet lost the sturdy valour and the stub- 
born warlike determination of the preceding Vedic 
Age, Kings now ruled over larger countries anci^ peo- 
ples, manners were more polished, the rules of social life 
and of chivalry were more highly developed, and the 
science of war itself was better organized IBut nevei- 
theless the stern and relentless determination of the 
Vedic warriors to quell the foe breaks through the 
polished manners of the Kurus and the Panch^las, 
and those nations, if they had gained m civilization, 
had scarcely yet lost much in the vigour of national 
life How imperfectly the caste-system flourished 
among these stuidy races is shewn by many facts which 
still loom out in bold outline amidst the interpolations 
and additions of later writers. S^ntanu, the ancient 
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king of Hastin&pura, had a brother Dev^pi, who was 
a priest. The most learned character in the epic, 
Yudhishthira, is a Kshatriya, and the most skilful 
warrior, Drona, is a Brahman. And the venerable com- 
piler of the Vedas, Krishna Dvapi&yana himself — was 
he a Brahman or a Kshatriya ? 



CHAPTER III. 
VIDEHAS, ICOSALAS AND KASIS, 
B C, 1200 TO B C 1000. 


The tide of Aryan conquests rolled onward. Soon 
after the country between the Jumna and the Ganges 
had been completely conquered, peopled and Hinduized, 
new bands of adventurous settlers crossed the Ganges 
and marched further eastwards to found new colonies 
and new Hindu kingdoms. Stream after stream was 
crossed, forest after, forest was explored and cleared, 
region after region was slowly conquered, peopled and 
Hinduized in this onward march towards the unknown 
east The history of the long struggles and the gradual 
development of the Hindu power in these regions has 
been lost to us ; and we only see, in the literature which 
has been preserved, the establishment of powerful and 
civilized Hindu kingdoms east of the Ganges, — the 
kingdom of the Kosalas in the country known as 
modern Oude, of the Videhas in North Behar, and of 
the Kasis in the country round modern Benares 
Some recollections of this eastern march has been 
preserved in stray passages, and attention was directed 
many years ago by Professor \Yeber to one such pas- 
sage in the Satapatha Brahmaqa 

“ 10. Madhava the Videgha carried Agni Vaisvanara 
in his mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahiigana was his 
family priest. When adi^sssed (by the latter) he made 
no answer fearing lest Aghi might fall from his mouth 
“13 Still he did not answer. (The priest continued) 

‘ Thee O butter spnnkled one, we invoke ' ’ (Rig Veda 
V, 26, 2 ) So much he uttered when, at the very men- 
tioning of butter, Agni Vaisv§,nara flashed forth from the 
king’s mouth , he was unable to hold him back , he 
issued fiom his mouth and fell down on this earth 
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“ 14 Madhava the Videgha was at that time on the 
(river) Sarasvati. He (Agni) thence went burning 
along this earth towards the east , and Gotama Rahh- 
gana and the Videgha Madhava followed after him as 
he was burning along He burnt over (dried up) all 
these rivers Now that (river) which is called Sadanira 
(.Gunduck river) flows from the northern (Himalaya) 
mountain that one he did not burn over. That one 
the Brahmans did not cross in former times, thinking 
it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara 

“15 Now-a-days, however, there are many BrMi- 
mans to the east of it At that time it (the land east 
of the SadS.nira) was very uncultivated, very marshy, 
because it had not been tasted by Agni Vaisvanara 

“ 16 Now-a-days, however, it is very cultivated, for 
the Brahmans have caused (Agm.) to taste it through 
sacrifices Even in late summer that (riVer), as it were 
rages along , so cold it is, not having been burnt over 
by Agni Vaisvanara. 

“ ly MSdhava the Videgha then said (to Agni), 
* Where I am to abide ?’ To the east of this (river) 
be thy abode said he Even now this river forms 
the boundary of the Kosalas and Videhas , for these 
are the M 4 dhavas (or descendants of M&dhava) " (Sata« 
patha Br 4 hmana, I, 4, i ) 

Here then we have an account, in a legendary form, 
of the gradual march of the colonists from the banks 
of the Sarasvati eastwards until they came to the 
Gunduck That river formed the boundary between the 
two kingdoms , the Kosalas lived to the west of it, 
and the Videhas to the east of it 

In course of years, probably of centuries, the kingdom 
of the Videhas rose in power and in civilization, until 
it became the most prominent kingdom in Northern 
India , 

Janaka, king of the Videhas, is probably the most 
prominent figure in the^ history of the Epic Period 
in India * That monarch had not only established his 
power in the farthest confines of the Plindu dominions 
in India, but he gathered round him the most leaine 3 
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men of his time j he entered into discussion with them, 
and instructed them m holy truths about the Universal 
Being It is this that has surrounded the name of 
Janakawith undying glory King AjAtasatru of the 
ICasis, himself a learned man and a most renowned 
patron of learning, exclaimed in despair/' Vetily, all 
people run away, saying, Janaka is our patron 1” ^Bnha- 
dfiranyaka Upanishad, II, i, i.) 

The great fame of Janaka is partly owing to the 
culture and learning of the chief priest of his court 
YAjnavalkya Vfljasancyin Under the loyal auspices of 
Janaka this priest probably conceived the bold concep- 
tion of revising the Yajur Veda as it then existed, of 
separating the formulas from the exegctic matter, of 
condensing the former in the shape of a new Yajur Veda 
(the White Yajur Veda known as the V^ijasancyi Veda), 
and of amplifying the latter into a vast bodj^ of Br§.h- 
mana known as the Satapatha Brdhmaua Generations 
of priests laboured at this stupendous work, but the 
glory of starting tlic work belongs to the founder of 
the school, Y&jnavalkya Vdjasaneyin and his learned 
patron, King Janaka of the Videhas. 

But Janaka has a still higher claim to our respect and 
admiration. While the priestly caste was still multiply- 
ing rituals and supplying dogmatic and ridiculous ex- 
planations for each rite, the royal caste seems to have 
felt some impatience at priestly supremacy and pedantry, 
and also at the ridiculous dogmas which were so authori- 
tatively preached. Thinking and cari^st Kshatriyas 
must have asked themselves if these rites and dogmas 
were all that religion could teach Learned Kshatriyas, 
while still conformmg to the rites laid down by priests, 
gave a start to healthier speculations, and inquired 
about the destination of the human soul and the nature 
of the Supreme Being. So bold, so healthy and vigor- 
ous weic these new and earnest speculations, that the 
priestly classes, who were wise in then own esteem, at 
last felt their inferiority, and came to Kshatriyas to 
learn something of the Avisdom of the new school The 
Upanishads contain the healthy and earnest specu- 
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lations which were started at tlie close of the Epic 
Period , and King Janaka of Videha is honored and re- 
spected, — more than any other king of the time, — as 
an originator of the earnest speculations of the Upani- 
shads 

The teaching of the Upanishads will be dwelt on 
more fully in a subsequent chapter of this book, but an 
account of Janaka and of the other kings of the period 
and their place in Hindu literature, will not be com- 
plete unless we cite a few passages here, illustrating 
their relations with their priest^ and their labours in 
the cause of earnest philosophical speculations in India 

“ Janaka of Videha once met some Br&hmans who 
had ]ust arnved They were Svetaketu A'runeya, 
Somasushma Satyayajni and Yfijnavalkya, He said to 
them * How do you perform the Agni hotra ? ’ ” ’ 

The three Br&hmans replied as best they could ; but 
not correctly Y&jnavalka came very near the maik, 
but was not quite correct. Janaka told them so, and 
mounted his car and went away > 

The priests said “ This fellow of a Rfyanya has 
insulted us” YSjnavalkya mounted his car, followed 
the king, and had the difficulty explained (Satapatha 
Brihmana, XI, 4, 5 ) 

We find in Chhandogya Upanishad, V, 3, that one of 
the three Brihmans named above, Svetaketu A'runeya 
came to an assembly of the Panch^las, and Prav^hana 
Jaivali, a Kshatriya, asked him some questions which 
puzzled him He came back sorrowful to his father 
and said “ That fellow of a RSjanya asked me five 
questions, and I could not answer one of them ” The 
father, Gautama, was himself puzzled and went to the 
Kshatriya to have his difficulty removed Prav^hana 
Jaivali replied “ Gautama, this knowledge did not go to 
any Brahman before you, and therefore this teaching 
belonged in all the worlds to the Kshatra class alone ” 
And then he imparted the knowledge to Gautama. 

In another place in this Upanishad (I, 8,) this PravS- 
hana silenced two boastful Brahmans and then impart- 
ed true knowledge of the Highest Brahman to them 
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A stoiy >s told in the Scitapstlia Brcihmfina (X, 6, i, i), 
and is lepcatcd in the ChliAndogya Upanishad tVj H) 
that five Biahman householders and theologians became 
anxious to know, ‘What is oiu Self and wliat is^ Brah- 
man ? ’ They came to UddAlaka A^runi to obtain the 
knowledge, but A'runi had h^s misgivings, and theiefore 
took them to the Kshatnj^a king, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
who courteously invited them to stay at a sacrifice he 
was going to perform He said “ In my kingdom theie 
IS no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without an 
altar in his house, no ignorant peison, no adulterer, 
much less an adulteress I am going to peiform a sacii- 
fice, Sirs, and as much wealth as I give to each Ritvik 
priest, I shall give to you, Sirs Please to stay here ” 

They stayed and told him what they had come foi, 
and “ on the next morning they approached him, carry- 
ing fuel in their hands (like students , and he, without 
any preparatory rites,” imparted to them the knowledge 
they had come for 

It IS curious how we meet the same names over and 
over in the different Upanishads, and often the same 
story too in different forms, showing that the old re- 
cognised Upanishads Were composed at much the same 
time. We find Uddalaka A'runi, also called Gautama 
and his son Svetaketu, again in the Kaushitaki Upa- 
mshad , and the father and the son went to Chitra 
Gingyayani, fuel in hand, to leain the truth Chitra, 
a Kshatriya king, said "You are woithy of Brahman, 
O Gautama, because you were not led away by pride 
Come hither, I shall make you know clearly ” (I, i ) 

A celebrated stoiy is told in the Kaushitaki Upa- 
mshad (IV), of a conversation between G&rgya B^laki, a 
celebrated man of learning, and Aj&tasatiu, the learned 
king of the K^sis. The boastful Brahman challenged 
the king ; but in course of the learned dispute which 
followed, he collapsed and became silent Ajatasatru 
said to him ‘ Thus far do you know O B^l&ki ? ’ ‘ Thus 
far only,’ replied Balaki Then Ajatasatru said to 
him ‘Vainly did you challenge me, saying, shall I tell 
you Biahman ? ’ ' O BalSki. He who is the maker of 
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those persons ('whom 5^011 mentioned), He of whom all 
this IS the work, He alone is to be known ’ 

‘‘ Then Bal&ki came, carrying fuel in his hand, say- 
ing ‘ May I come to you as a pupil ? ’ Aj&tasatru said 
to him ‘ I deem it impiopei that a Kshatriya should 
initiate a Br&hman Come, I will make you know 
clearlj'' ” 

This story as well as the story of Svctaketu A'runeya 
and the Kshatriya King Pravihana Jaivali are repeated 
in the Brihadaranyka Upamshad 

There are numerous such passages in the Upanishads 
in which the Kshatnyas are represented as the wisest 
teachers and the boldest speculators But it is need- 
less to multiply instances here What we have said 
IS enough to indicate the place which belongs to the 
royal caste at the close of the Epic Period in the 
history of Hindu religion and philosophy The Upa- 
nishads mark a new era in the history of human know- 
ledge, and this knowledge which dates about rooo B C 
“ did not belong to any Biahman before,” “ it belonged 
in all the worlds to the Kshatra class alone ” 

These are real claims of Janaka, king of the Videhas, 
to the admiration and gratitude of posterity Curiously 
enough, posterity remembers him and the Videhas 
and the Kosalas also, through a myth which has clung 
round their revered names That myth relates to the 
Aryan conquest of Southern India , and with a fervid 
and blind gratitude poets of subsequent ages have 
connected that great historical event with the names of 
ancient kings who had nothing to do with the con- 
quest ' Historical knowledge in Europe, even in the 
dark ages, was never so dim as to allow a poet to con- 
jecture the conquest of Jerusalem by Charlemagne or 
Alfred the Great ' But the second great epic of India 
conceives and describes the conquest of Ceylon by a 
king of the Kosalas wlio had married the daughter of 
Janaka king of the Videhas 

It is not possible with our present knowledge to state 
when the Ram&yana was composed in its original shape 
We find references to the Mahabh^rata in the Sfitra 
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literature, but we find no such reference to the Rama- 
yana The discovery and conquest of Ceylon by Vi- 
jaya fiom Bengal took place in the fifth century B C, 
and at first sight one would be inclined to lefer the 
first conception of the epic, which has its scene of ac- 
tion in that island, to that date On the other hand, 
there is nothing to shew that the existence of the 
island was utterly unknown before its conquest by Vi- 
jaya It seems on the contrary very probable that the 
island was darkly known, and believed to be inhabited 
by monsters and giants for centuries before it was con- 
quered by the Hindus. And the composition of the 
Ramayana which makes no allusion to Vijaya’s con- 
quest, may with greater probability be referred to an age 
anterior to Vijaya, when the darkness of ignorance and 
myths still obscured the island from the Hindus. 

That this view is more probable appears from the 
fact that the whole of India, south of the Vindhya 
chain, is described in the Ramayana as one intermin- 
able forest, inhabited by barbarous aborigines, who are 
described as monkeys and bears of different kinds 
Now we know that the banks of the Godavari and even 
of the KrishnS. river were colonized by the Aryans early 
in the Rationalistic Period, and great empires like that 
of the Andhras rose to power and started new schools 
of science and learning several centuries before Christ. 
The fiist conception of the Ramayana must ,be referred 
to a period anterior to these movements in the South, for 
the Rdma3'’ana speaks of no Aryan civilization south 
of the Vindhyas. 

The Ramayana in its original shape must therefore 
be referred to a period anterior to -the Aryan sub- 
jugation of Southern India, and must therefore belong 
to the close of the period of which we are now 
speaking z e, the E^ic Period. What was the ori- 
ginal shape of the Ramuj’-ana and what incidents have 
been bodily added at a latter period are questions which 
we are unable to discuss here 

The Ramayana then, like the Mahabharata, is utterly 
taluelessasa nanative of historical events and inci- 
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dents As in the Mah^bharata, so in the Ram^yana, 
the heroes are myths, pure and simple 

Sita, the field furrow, had received divine honors from 
the time of the Rig Veda, and had been worshipped 
as a goddess When cultivation gradually spread to- 
wards Southern India, it was not difficult to invent a 
poeticat myth that Sita was earned to the South And 
when this goddess and woman — tlie noblest creation of 
human imagination, — had acquired a distinct and lovely 
individuality, she ivas naturally described as the daugh- 
ter of the holiest and most learned king on lecord, 
Janaka of the Videhas * 

But who IS Rama, described in the epic as Sita’s hus- 
band and the king of the Kosalas ? The later Pm anas 
tell us that he w'as an incarnation of Vishnu, — but Vishnu 
himself had not risen to piominenceatthetime of which 
we are speaking ’ Indra was still the chief of the gods of 
the Epic Period And in the Sutra literature 
Paraskara Guh5’'a Sfitra II, 17, 9) w'e learn that Sita, 
the fuirow goddess, is the wufe of Indra Is it then an 
untenable conjecture that Rama, the hero of the Rama- 
yana, is in his original conception like Arjuna, the heia 
of the Mahabhaiata, only a new edition of India of the 
Rig Veda battling with the demons of diought? The 
myth of Indra has thus been mixed up with the epic 
which describes a historic war m Noithern India, and 
the epic w'hich desciibes the historic conquest of South- 
ern India ' 

But though the Ramayana is ulteily valueless as 
a narrative of events, still like the Mahabharata it 
throws side-lights of the state of ancient society in 
India, and the storj'^ of the epic therefore needs be 
briefly told Only we must premise that even as a 
picture of life, the Rarnkyana is long posterior to 
the Mahabharata, and belongs (^in its first conception) 
to the very close of the Epic Period We miss in 
the Ramaj'ana the fiery valour and the proud self- 
assertion of the Kshatnyas of the Mahabharata , and 
the suboidination of the people to the piiesUy caste is 
moie complete Janaka himself is not described as the 
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proud asserter of Ksliatuya learning ‘and dignity 
that he was, but as a humble servant of the pnests 
And Rama himself the hero of the epic, though he 
encounters and defeats a Brahman uarrior, Parasu Rama, 
does so iMth many apologies and due submission ' The 
storv'^ of Parasurama probably conceals a gieat his- 
tone tiuth He IS said to have fought agafnst the 
Kshatriyas and exterminated the caste twenty -seven 
times, and then he was conquered by the Kshatrlya 
R&ma, the hero of the epic It would seem that this 
storj^ indicates the real rivalry and hostilities between the 
priestly and warrior castes, — indications of which we 
have found in a literary form in the Upanishads 

For the rest, one feels on reading the Rilmajana that 
the real heroic age of India had passed, and that cen- 
turies of residence in the Gangetic Valley had produced 
an enervating effect on the Arj-ans We miss the heroic, 
if somewhat rude and sturdy manners and incidents 
which mark the l^Iahabhftrata We miss characters dis- 
tinguished by fiery v alour, and battles fought with real 
obstinacy and determination We miss men of flesh 
and blood, and pride and valour and stern determination 
like Kama and Duryodhana and Bhima , and the best 
developed characters in th6 RAmAjana are women like 
the proud and scheming Kaikeyi or the gentle and ever 
suffering Sita The heroes of the RamAj^ana are some- 
what tame and commonplace personages, very respect- 
ful to priests,^very anxious to conform to the rules of 
decorum and etiquette, doing a vast amount of fighting 
work mechanically, but without the determination, the 
persistence of real fighters ' A change had come over 
the spirit of the nation, and, if piinces and men had 
become more polished and law-abiding, they had 
become less sturdy and heroic v For a picture of 
Hindu life of the fourteenth and thirteentli centuries, 
when the hardy and conquering Kurus and the 
PanchAlas ruled in the Doab, we would refer our 
readers to the hlahAbliArata For a picture of Hindu 
life of the tenth centur}, when the Kosalas and 
tlie Videhas had, by a long residence in the Gangetic 
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Valley, become law-abiding and priest-ndden, learned 
and polished, enervated and dutiful, we would refer our 
leaders to the R&mayana The two epics represent 
the change which Hindu life and society underwent 
from the commencement to the close of the Epic 
Age 

We proceed now with the stoiy of the R&mayana 
The people who lived in the wide tract of country be- 
tween the Ganges and the Gunduclc were known by the 
general name of the Kosalas as we have seen before 
Dasaratha, a distinguished king of this nation, had 
his capital in AyodhyS. (or Oude), the ruins of which 
ancient town are still shown to travellers in some 
shapeless mounds Dasaratha had three queens honored 
above the rest, of whom Kausalya bore liim his eldest 
born Rama, Kaikeyi was the mother of Bharata, and 
Sumitri of Lakshmana and Satrughna. Dasaiatha in 
his old age decided on making Rama the Yuvaraja or 
reigning prince, but the proud and beauteous Kaikeyi 
insisted that her son should be Yuvaiaja, and the feeble 
old king yielded to the determined will of his wife 

Before this R^ma had won Siti, the daughter of 
Janaka, king of the Videhas, at a Svayamvara Kings 
and princes had assembled there, but Rama alone could 
lift the heavy bow, and bent it till- it broke in twain 
But now, when Ayodhya was still ringing with acclama- 
tion at the piospect of Rima’s being installed as Yuva- 
rSja, It was decided in queen Kaikeyi’s chambers, that 
Bharata must be the Yuvai^ja, and fuither that Rama 
must go in exile for fourteen years 

R^ma was too obedient and dutiful to resist or 
even resent this decision His faithful half brother 
Lakshmana accompanied him, and the gentle Sita 
would not hear of parting with her lord Amidst the 
tears and lamentation of the people of Ayodhya, R&ma 
and Sita and Lakshmana walked out of the city 

The exiles first went to the hermitage of Bharad- 
vAja in PrayAga (Allahabad), and then to that of VAl- 
miki in Chitrakhta, somewhere in modern Bandelkund 
VAlmiki IS reputed to be the author of the epic RAmA- 
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yana just fls Krishna Dvaipftyana Vy&sa, the compiler 
of the Vedas is said to be the author of the MahS- 
bhfirata Theic is as little tnith in the one tradition as 
in the other Dasaratha died of a bioken heait on the 
departure of R&ma 

Bharata followed Rftma to Chitiakfita and informed 
him of their father’s death and implored his retuin But 
Rclma felt himself bound by the promise he had made, 
and it was agreed that R4ma would return aftei foui- 
teen years and ascend the throne Bhaiata returned 
to Ayodhy^ 

Leaving Chitrakitta, RA.ma wandered in the Dandaka 
forest and towards the sources of the God&vaii among 
jungles and non-Arj^an tribes, — for Southern India 
had not yet been colonized by Aiyans Thiiteen years 
thus passed away 

Rtivana, the monster king of Lank& or Ceylon and 
of Southern India, heard of the beauty of Sit^ now 
dwelling in jungles, and in the absence of Rama took 
her away from their hut, and carried her off to Ceylon. 
Rfima, after a long search, obtained clue of her , he 
made alliances with the non-Aiyan tribes of Southern 
India who arc described as monkej^s and bears, and 
made preparations for crossing over to Ceylon to 
recover his wife 

Ball was a great king among the non-Aryans, but 
his brother Sugriva thirsted after his kingdom and his 
wife, and Rama fought and killed Bali , helped Sugriva 
to win the kingdom and Bali’s widow , and Sugriva 
then marched with his aimy to Lanka 

Hanumat, the commander-in-chief of the non-Aryan 
or monkey army, led the way He leaped over the 
Strait of sixty miles which sepaiates India from Ceylon, 
' found Sita, and gave her the ring sent by Rama, caused 
a conflagiation in the capital of Ravana, and then le- 
turned to Rama 

A causeway was then built across the Strait by bould- 
eis and stones. The reader is aware that a natural 
causeway runs nearly across the Strait, and there is no 
doubt that the physical geogiapliy of this locality 
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suggested to the poet the idea that the causeway was 
built by the superhuman labours of Rama’s monkey 
army The whole army then crossed over and laid siege 
to the capital of RS.vana 

The account of the war which follows, though full of 
poetical incidents and stirring description, is unnatural 
and tedious Chief after chief was sent out by Ravana 
to beat back the invaders, but they all fell in the war 
Rama using his supernatural weapons and mystic 
mantras Indrajit, the proud son of R&vana, battled 
from the clouds, but Lakshmana killed him RSvana 
came out in a rage and killed Lakshmana, but the dead 
hero revived under the influence of some medicine 
brought by the faithful Hanumat One of RS.vana’s 
brothers, BibMsana, had turned a traitor, and had joined 
Rama, and told him the secret by which each wairior 
would be killed, and thus chief after chief of Ravana's 
proud host fell At last Rhvana himself came out, and 
was killed by R&ma Sita was recovered, but she had 
to prove her untainted virtue by throwing herself into a 
lighted pyre, and then coming out of it uninjured 

The fourteenth year of exile being now accomplished, 
Rdma and Slta returned to Ayodhya and ascended 
the throne But the suspicions of the people fell on 
Sit^ who had been in Ravana’s house, and could not, 
they thought, have returned untainted And RSma, as 
weak as his father had been, sent poor, suffering Sit4 
— then gone with child, — to exile 

Vhlmiki received her at Chitrakuta, and then her two 
sons. Lava and Kusa, were born VlLlmiki composed 
the poem of the R^mdj ana and taught the boys to 
repeat the piece, and thus years were passed 

Tlien R^ma decided to celebrate the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, and sent out the horse The animal came as 
far as VS.lmiki’s hermitage, and the boys in a playful 
humour caught it and detained it Rama’s troops tiled in 
vain to recover the animal At last Rama himself saw 
the princely boj^s, but did not know who tliey were , he 
heard the poem Ramayana chanted by them, and it 
w as in a passion of grief and regret that he at last 
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knew them and embraced them as his own dear 
boys 

But theie was no joy in store for Sit^ The people’s 
suspicions could not be allayed, and R^ma was too 
weak to act against his people The earth which had 
given poor Sit^ birth yawned and received its long- 
suffering child. To this day Hindus hesitate to call 
their female children by the name of Sita , foi if her 
gentleness, her virtue, her patient uncomplaining faith- 
fulness and her unconquerable love for her lord were 
more than human, her sufferings and woes too Were 
more than what usually fall to the lot of woman 
There is not a Hindu woman in the length and breadth 
of India to whom the story of suffering Sit^ is not 
known, and to whom her character is not a model to 
strive after and to imitate. And R^ma, too, though 
scarcely equal to Sit^ in the worth of character, has 
been a model to men for his faithfulness, his obedience 
and his piety. And thus the epic has been for the 
millions of India a means of moral education, the value 
of which can hardly be over-estimated. 
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CHAPTER IV 

BELT or NON-ARYAN IRIBCS. 

The great river system of Northern India determined 
the course of Aryan conquests , when we survey the 
course of these rivers, we comprehend the history of 
Aryan conquests during ten centuries. And when 
we have traced the course of the Indus and its tributaries 
and of the Ganges and the Jumna as far as Benares and 
North-Behar, we have seen the whole extent of the Indo- 
Aryan world as it existed at the close of the Epic 
Period, or about looo B. C Beyond this wide tract of 
Hindu kingdoms lay the whole extent of India yet 
unexplored or rather unconquered by the Aryans and 
peopled by various abofiginal tribes, A wide belt of 
this Non-Aryan tract, surrounding the Hindu world to 
the cast, south and west was becoming known to the 
Hindus about the very close of the Epic Period 
East and South Behar, Malwa and a portion of 
the Deccan, and the regions near Guzerat and the 
Rajputana desert, formed a wide scmi-circular belt of 
country, as yet not Hinduized, but becoming gradually 
known to the Hindus, and theicfore finding occasional 
mention in the latest works of the BrShmana literature, as 
regions peopled by Saivas, i c , living creatures, hardly 
human beings We can imagine hardy colonists pene- 
trating into this encircling belt of unknown and un- 
civilized legions, obtaining a mastery over the aborigines 
wherever they went, establishing some isolated settle- 
ments on the banks of fertile rivers, and presenting to 
the astonished barbarians some of the results of civi- 
lized administration and civilized life We can imamnc 
also saintly anchorites retiring into these wild jungles, 
and fringing the tops of hills or fertile valleys with their 
holy hermitages, which were the seats of learning and 
of sanctity And lastly advcntuious royal hun^mcn 
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not unoften penetrated into these jungles, and un- 
happy princes exiled by their more powerful rivals 
often chose to retire from the world and tpok up their 
abodes in these solitudes. In such manner was the belt 
of Non-Aiyan country described above, gradually known 
to the Hindus, and we will cite a passage or two 
which will shew how far this knowledge extended, and 
how the civilized Hindus named the different aboriginal 
tribes dwelling in this tract, probably in the tenth 
century B C 

There is a passage in the last book of the Aitareya 
Btahmana which, along with an account of the principal 
Hindu kingdoms of the time, makes some mention of 
the aboriginal races m the south and south-west , and 
the passage deserves to be quoted 

“ The V^savas then inaugurated him (Indra) in the 
eastern direction during thirty-one days by these three 
Rik verses, the Yajus verse, and the great words (all 
just mentioned), for the sake of obtaining universal 
sovereignty Hence all kings of eastern nations are 
inauguiated to universal sovereignty and called Saimdj, 
t e , universal sovereign, after this precedent made by 
the gods. 

"Then the Rudras inaugurated Indra in the southern 
region during thuty-onedays, with the three Rik verse^, 
the Yajus, and the gieat words (just mentioned), for 
obtaining enjoyment of pleasures. Hence all kings of 
living creatures" in the southern region, are inaugurat- 
ed for the enjoyment (of pleasures) and called Bhoja, 
t e , the enjoyer 

" Then the divine A'dityas inaugurated him in the 
western region during thiity-one days, with those thiee 
Rik veises, that Yajus verse, and tliose great words for 
obtaining independent lule Hence all kings of the 
Nzchyas and Apdehyas in the western country i* are 
inaugurated to independent rule, and called ‘ indepen- 
dent rulers ’I 


■* Satv&udm IS the word in the origim.1 
Pi aVichydm is the word in the original 
i Svardt-& the word m llie onginal, whence Saurashlia and Surat, 
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“ Then the Visvedevih inaugurated him dunng thirty- 
one days in the noithern region by those three Rik 
verses, &c , for distinguished rule Hence all people 
living in northern countries be}'ond the Himfilaya, such 
as the XJtima Km us, Uitara Madras, are inaugurated 
for living without a king {Van Sjyani), and called Vnfij, 
ze , without king 

“ Then the divine SAdhyas and Apt3'as inaugurated 
Indra during thirty-one days in the middle region, 
which IS a firmly established footing (the immovable 
centre) to the kingship {Rdjya) Hence the kings of 
the Kzmi PancMlas with the Vasas and Ustnaras aic 
inaugurated to kingship and called kings (Rfija) ’’ 

This passage shows us at one glance the whole of the 
Hindu world as it existed in the close of the Epic 
Period To the farthest east lived the Videhas and the 
K&sis and the Kosalas as we have seen before, and 
those newest and youngest of the Hindu colonists 
excelled in learning and reputation their elder biethcrn 
in the west Their kings, Janaka and AjStasatru and 
others, took the proud title of Samidj, and worthily 
maintained their dignity by their learning and their 
prowess 

In the south some bands of the Ar^^an settleis must 
have worked their way up the valley of the Chumbal, 
and become acquainted with the aboriginal tribes 
inhabiting the country now known as Malwa These 
tribes were called Satvas, ze, living creatures, scaicelj'- 
human beings ! We note, however, that the kingdoms 
in this direction already went by the name of BJioja 
(however fanciful the derivation which the author gives 
to the word), and Bhoja was in later times the name of 
the same region, immediately to the north of the 
Vindhya chain, and along the valley of the Chum- 
bal 

Westwards from this place surged the waves of Aryan 
settlers or adventurers, until the invadeis came to the 
shores of the Arabian sea, and could proceed no fur - n 
ther The aboriginal races in these distant tracts were 
looked upon with some degree of contempt by the 
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civilized colonists or invaders and weic significantly 
called Nfchyas and ApAchyas, and theii rulers had the 
significant name of SvarAt or independent rulers 
These races dimly known at the very close of the 
Epic Period were the aiicestois of the proudest and 
most warlike Hindu tribes of later times, vts., tlie Maha- 
rattas. Surat and Guzerat were named after the same 
race-name 

To the north the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Mad- 
ias and other tribes lived — beyond the Him&laya we 
are told — but which probably means beyond the lower 
langes and among the valle5's of the Himalaya. 

To tlie present day these men live in communes, and 
have very little concern with chief or king , and it is no 
wonder that in ancient times they should be known as 
peoples without kings 

And then, in the very centre of the Hindu world, 
along the valley of the Ganges, lived the powerful tribes 
of the Kurus and the Panchaias, and the less known 
tribes, the Vasas and the Usinaras 
In the west, the deserts of Rajputana were wholly 
unexplored by the Aryans. The Bhil aborigines of 
those deserts and mountains were left undisturbed un- 
til new and hardy tribes of invaders entered India aftei 
the Christian era and settled down m these parts 
In the far east, south Behar was not yet Hinduized 
In a passage in the Atharva Veda pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Weber, special and hostile notice is taken of the 
Angas and the Magadhas The passage shews that the 
people of east and south Behar did not yet belong to 
the Hindu confederation of nations , but were neverthe- 
less becoming known to the Aryans. Bengal Proper 
was as yet simply unknown. 

And the whole of southern India, z e , India south of 
the Vindhya range, was yet unoccupied by the Hindus. 
The Aitareya Br^hmana gives (VII, i8,) the names of 
certain degraded barbarous tribes, and among others 
that of the Andliras We will see that in the Rational- 
istic Period theAndias rose to be a great civilised 
I'lindu powci in Southern India, 
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We have now spoken of all the piincipal Aiyan 
races and kingdoms which flourished in the Epic 
Period, and of the Non-Ar>an kingdoms which formed 
a semicircular belt in the south of the Hindu world 
It will be our pleasanter task in the following chapters 
to give some account of the social customs and the 
domestic life of the people But before we take leave of 
kings, we must make some mention of the great coro- 
nation ceremony, as it has been described in many works 
of the Epic Period This ceremony and the imperial 
horse-sacrifice were the most imposing and ostentatious 
royal ceremonials of Ancient India, and we have already 
said sometliing of the horse-sacrifice m connection with 
the two Epics of the Hindus An extract or two about 
the coronation ceremony are all that is needed here 
“ He spreads the tiger skin on the throne m such a 
manner that the hairs come outside, and that part which 
covered the neck is turned eastward For the tiger is 
the Kshatra (royal power) of the beasts in the forests. 
The Kshatia is the royal prince , by means of this 
Kshatra, the king makes his Kshatra (royal power) 
prosper The king, when taking his seat on the throne, 
approaches it from behind, turning his face eastwards, 
kneels down with crossed legs, so that his right knee 
touches the earth, and holding the throne with his 
hands, prays over it the following mantra — 

“ May Agni ascend thee, O throne, with the Gayatri 
Metre, &c * ^ ^ ^ 

“ They now put the branch of the udambara tree on 
the head of the Kshatri>a, and pour the liquids (which 
are in the large ladle) on it (When doing so) the priest 
repeats the following mantras — 

‘With these waters which are happy, which cure every 
thing, increase the royal power, the immoital Praj^pati 
sprinkled Indra, Soma the king, Varuna, Yama, Manu, 
with the same sprinkle I thee < Be thou ruler over kino-s 
in this world The illustrious mother bore thee as the 
great universal luler over men , the blessed mother has 
borne thee, S:c ’ 
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“ Now, he gives into his hand a goblet of spiiituous 
liquor, under the recital of the verse Svadishthay^ 
Madishthaya, &c. (9, I, I), te, Purify O Soma | with 
thy sweetest, most exhilarating drops (the sacrificer), 
thou who art squeezed for Indra to be drunk by him. 
After having put the spirituous liquor into his hand, the 
priest repeats a propitiatoiy mantra, &c 

“ He now descends (from the thione seat) facing the 
branch of the udamdara tiee,” — Aitareya Brahmana. 
VIII, 6 to 9. 

We are then told that with this ceremony priests in- 
vested a number of kings whose names are already 
known to us. Tura, the son of Kavasha, thus inaugurat- 
ed Janamej ay a, the son of Paiikshit, “Thence Jan- 
amejaya went everywhere, conquering the earth up to 
its ends, and sacrificed the sacrificial horse ” Parvata 
and N&iada thus invested Yudhamsranshti, the son of 
Ugrasena Vasishtha invested Sudas, the great con- 
queror of the Rig Veda hymns , and Dirghatamas 
invested Bharata, the son of Duhshanta, with this 
ceremony 

We have also an excellent account of the coronation 
rite in the V^jasaneyi-Sanhit^, from which we quote a 
remaikable passage in which the priest blesses the 
newly crowned king — “ May God who rules the world 
bestow on you the power to rule your subjects May 
fire, worshipped by householders, bestow on you supre- 
macy over the householders. May Soma, the lord of 
trees, bestow on you supremacy over forests. May 
Bnhaspati, the god of speech, bestow on you supremacy 
in speech May Indra, the highest among gods, bestow 
on you the highest supremacy. May Rudra, the 
cherisher of animals, bestow on you supremacy over 
animals May Mitra, who is truth, make you supreme 
in truth. May Varuna, who cherishes holy works, make 
you supreme in holy acts ” — IX, 39 

In the address to the people which follows, the priest 
tells them “ This is your king, O ye such and such 
tribes V The Kanva text reads thus “ This is your 
king, O ye Kurus, O ye Panchalas.” 
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We Will conclude this chapter with an excellent piece 
of advice which is given to kings further on, which 
modern rulers will do well to remember " If thou shall 
he a tiler, then fro 7 }i this day judge the sitong and the 
weak zvith equal justice, resolve on doing good inces- 
santly to the public, and protect the country front all 
calamities'’ — X, 27. 



CHAPTER V. 

CASTE 

As we diift down the histqry of Hindu civilization, 
we notice, along with a remarkable progress in sciences 
and learning and the arts of ‘peace, an unhappy sign 
of social institutions being more and more crystalised 
into hard-and-fast rules, which gradually contracted 
the liberties and the free energies of the people. Four 
or five centuries of peaceful residence in a genial 
climate in the fertile basin of ther Ganges and the Jumna 
enabled the Hindus to found civilized kingdoms to 
cultivate philosophy, science and arts, and to develope 
their religious and social institutions , but it was under 
the same gentle but enervating influences that they also 
unconsciously surrendered all social freedom, and were 
gradually bound down by unhealthj^ priest-imposed 
laws and restrictions which made further progress on 
the part of the people impossible This is the dark* 
side of Hindu civilization Priestly supremacy threw 
its coils round and round the* nation from its early 
youth, and the nation never attained that political and 
social freedom and strength which marked the ancient 
nations of Europe. 

But the worst results of priestly supremacy were not 
brought about in a day. We see the dark cloud slowly 
forming itself at the close of the Vedic Period We 
see it increasing in strength and volume in the Epic 
Period. We shall see it casting a still gloomier shadow 
on the societj'’ of the Rationalistic Period But it is 
only in the Pauranik Period, which followed the Bud- 
dhist Era, that it threw an utter impenetrable gloom 
over a gifted butall-fated nation In the earlier peiiods, 
so long as the nation had the life and the strength of 
youth, it made repeated attempts to throw off priestly 
supremacy and to assert its free-borft rights The 
Kshatriyas made an attempt to assert themselves in 
the very period of which we aie now speaking, as we 
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have aheady seen And the Kshatnyas made a still 
mightier attempt later on to throw Brahmanism ovei- 
boaid, and adopted the Buddhist lehgion all over the 
land With the extinction of Buddhism such attempts 
seemed to end, and priestly supiemacy became ten times 
worse than befoie ^ The eneigies of the nation Were 
cramped, the natural boldness of maitial races was 
subdued by superstitious beliefs, the feeling of political 
unity was almost annihilated, and the descendants of 
those who had fought the Kuru-Panchala war, and had 
opposed the march of Alexander, fell before petty 
adventuiers. The great nation was conqilered by an 
adventurer' from Ghor, who had scarcely a kingdom of 
hife own, and xvhose successors soon lost all connection 
with their mother country, and luled in India through 
the weakness of the Hindus And m the five or six 
centuries that followed the conquest, theie was not life 
enough in the millions of martial men who inha- 
bited Northern India, fiom the Punjab to Behar to en- 
able them to make one serious effort to send out the 
handful of aliens who held them in chains Ancient 
Greece fell through dissensions among hei petty states , 
Rome fell on account of her luxury and vice , India 
fell on account of her superstition and consequent life- 
lessness 

We have seen that about the close of the Vedic Period, 
the piiests had already formed themselves into a sepa- 
late profession, and sons stepped foiward to take up the 
duties of their fathers When religious rites became 
vastly more elaborate and pompous in the Epic Period, 
when, with the founding of new kingdoms along the 
feitile Doab, polished and great kings prided themselves 
on the perfoimance of vast sacrifices with endless rites 
and observances, it is easy to understand that the 
piiests, who alone could undertake such complicated rites, 
rose in the estimation of the people, until they xvere 
naturally regarded as aloof from the oidinary people, 
as a distinct and superioi race,— as a caste They 
devoted their lifetime to learn these rites, and they 
alone weie able to perform them in all their details; 
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and the natural inference in the popular mind was that 
they alone were woithy of the hol}^ task And when 
hereditary priests were thus completely separated from 
the people by their fancied sanctity and real knowledge 
of elaborate rites, it was scarcely consideied “ goo'H 
form” on their pait to form “misalliances” with the 
people outside their holy rank They might still con- 
descend to honor particular families by choosing 
brides from among them, but young ladies of piiestly 
houses must never give their hands to men outside 
their ranks What is a feeling and a custom among 
modern nations, soon became an inviolable and religious 
rule among a passive and custom-abiding people like 
the Gangetic Hindus 

The ver}^ same causes led to the rise of a royal caste 
Royalty had not assumed a high dignity among 
the Punjab Hindus Wailike chiefs led clans from 
conquests to conquests , and the greatest of them like 
Sudfis, the patron of the Vasishthas and the Visv^- 
mitras, were looked upon more as leaders of men and 
protectors of clans than as mighty kings Far diffeienl 
was the state of things with the Gangetic Plindus 
Probably in the early days of the martial Kuius and 
Panchaias, caste distinctions had not yet been fully 
matured But later in the day, the kings of the peace- 
ful Kosalas and Videhas, surrounded with all the 
paraphernalia of august and learned and pompous 
courts, were looked upon by the humble and lowly 
and extremely law-abiding and loyal people as moie 
than human As kings became more rich and more 
august and more addicted to the forms which indicate 
loyalty, as the people became more enervated and 
submissive and loyal, it was scarcely possible that 
maidens of the royal or .waihke classes should con- 
descend to marry men from the ranks The stigma 
which attaches to such misalliances all over the world 
gave rise to an inviolable rule in India And when 
piiests and wariiors were thus separated by such abso- 
lute and inviolable rules from the people, the hum- 
blest girls of the former classes were debarred 
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from marnage with the greatest and richest among the 
Vaisyas * 

It is difficult to find m the history of European insti- 
tutions any parallel to the caste-system of India Yet 
there was a time in Europe when institutions, some- 
what similar to the caste-system of India, sprang 
from the same causes which operated in India, vis , 
the feebleness and enervation of the people, and the 
pride and power of warriors and priests. When the 
Roman Empire fell to pieces, and barbarian chiefs and 
barons carved out among themselves the fairest por- 
tions of Eiirope, the mass of the people were devoid of 
political life and political freedom Never in Europe was 
there such a wide distinction between a powerful clergy 
and powerful soldiery on the one hand, and a lifeless and 
powerless people on the other, as in the days of 
feudalism in Europe Vast monasteries arose all over 
Europe , great feudal towers frowned on every navi- 
gable river and every humble village , and the dwellers of 
villages and the humble artizans in little towns were 
scarcely regarded as better than slaves The clergy, 

* We have in a previous chapter (sec p 70, note) quoted the authonty 
of Weber and Max Muller to shew that caste did not exist m the Vedic 
Age We have much pleasure in adducing here the testimony of another 
eminent scholar, who with Weber and Max Muller may be said to form 
the Tnumvirate of Vedic Scholarship in Europe 

Dr. Roth maintains that in the first or Vedic Age Biaiimans ■nere the 
domestic priests of the kings, and that gradually the dignity became here- 
ditary in certain families How these isolated pnestly families were 
impelled by similarity of interests to form a common casU in the Enic 
Age, may be described best in Dr Roth’s onai words 

“ When, at a period more recent than the majority of the hymns 

of the Rig Veda, tlie Vedic people, dnven bv some political shock, 

advanced from their abodes in the Punjab further and further to the south, 
drove the aborigines into the hills, and took possession of the broad tract 
of country lying between the Ganges, the Jumna and the Vindhya range, 
the lime had arrived when the distribution of power, the relation of king 
and priest, could become transformed in the most rapid and comprehen- 
sne manner This era is perhaps pourtrayed to us in the principal 

subject of the Mahabhflrata, the contest between the descendants of 
P'indu and Kuru It is not difficult to comprehend how, in such 

a period of transition, powerful communities should arise among the 
domestic priests of petty kings, and their families should attain to the 
hiuhest importance in every department of life and should grow mto a 
caste "—Quoted in Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Vol I (iSyz), p 291 
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Ihc knighthood and the people of Europe in the Middle 
Ages answered in some respects to the BrS.hmans, the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas of India 
But the resemblance is in appearance only The 
clerg}’ of Feudal Eui ope did not marry, and its ranks were 
recruited from the ablest, the cleverest, the most learned 
among the people The knights, too, were glad to 
weldomc into their ranks doughty squires and brave 
warriors among the people The people, too, in the 
darkest days of feudal oppression, had more of tough 
life and rude Mgour tlian the passive and submissive 
citizens of the Gangetic plain The people in Europe 
soon formed leagues to protect their commerce, fortified 
their towns to meet the marauding barons, formed 
municipal corporations, and trained themselves to 
arms to defend their interests in those insecure times. 
Ambitious scions of baronial houses often mixed 
with the people, and fought their battles in the field 
and in the council board , and this healthy admixture, 
which the caste-system prevented in India, revived 
and strengthened the people in Europe, Feudalism 
and the absolute power of the clergy decaj ed as 
trade and commerce and political life rose among 
the people , and the danger of the people being 
divided into three “ castes,” if it ever existed in Europe, 
passed away once and for ever 

From what has been stated before, it will appear that 
the caste-system arose in India from the permanent 
separation of the priestly and wariior classes from the 
people, in an age when the people had become eneivat- 
ed and feeble, and those two classes usurped all power 
and dignity Superficial and impulsive writers often 
hold the Brfthmans of India to blame for monopolizing 
religious knowledge and observances, and creating a 
harmful and permanent disunion in the nation The 
charge, however, is unphilosophical and unjust. Priest- 
ly supremacy and royal despotism are inevitable when 
the people become enervated and feeble, and are in- 
capable of taking care of their consciences or their 
political rights Priests and kings arc no more respon- 
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sible for these results than the people themselves , in- 
deed, the former are less responsible for assuming undue 
authority than the latter for submitting to such author- 
ity, Such chains aie received ungrudgingly by a feeble 
and lifeless people , when the people awake to life and 
Vigour, the chains fall asunder 

The simple origin of the caste institution as narrated 
above is obscured in later Hindu literature m a cloud 
of strange myths and legends But in spite of such 
wonderful leg^ds, later Hindu writers never complete- 
ly lost sight of the fact, that caste was originally only 
a distinction based on professions And this simple 
and natural account of the origin of caste often occurs 
in the same Paur 4 nik works which elsewhere delight 
in strange and monstrous myths about the origin of 
the institution. We have room only for one or two 
extracts 

In the V&yu PurS,na we are told that in the first or 
Yintz there weu no castes, and that subsequently, 
BrahmS. established divisions among men accoidtng to 
their walks “Those of them who were suited for 
command and prone to deeds of violence, he appointed 
to be Kshatnyas, from their protecting others Those 
disinterested men who attended upon them, spoke the 
truth and declared the Veda aright, were Brahmans. 
Those of them who formerly were feeble, engaged in 
the work of husbandmen, tillers of the earth, and indus- 
tiious, were Vaisyas, cultivators and providers of sub- 
sistence Those who were cleansers and ran about 
on service, and had little vigour or strength, were called 
Sfidras ” Accounts, more or less similar to this, occur 
in the oth6r Puranas also 

The Ramiyana in its present shape is, as we have 
seen before, the work of later ages In the Uttara 
Kanda, Chapter 74, we are told that in the Krita Age 
Brahmans alone practised austerities that in the Treta 
Age, Kshatnyas were born, and then was established the 
modern system of four castes Reduced from mythical 
to historical language, the above account may be read 
thus — In the Vcdic Age, the Hindu Aryans were a 
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united body and practised Hindu rites 111 the Epic 
Age, however, puests and kings separated themselves 
as distinct castes, and the people also formed them- 
selves into the lower orders, the Vaisyas and Stidras 
The Mah^lbh^ilata also, as we have seen before, is in 
its present shape a work of later ages, but here also we 
occasionally meet with a sensible and honest attempt 
to account for caste In the S4nti Parva, section r88, 
we are told that '‘red-limbed twice-born men who 
verefondof sensual pleasure, fier}^ irascible, daring 
and forgetful of their sacrificial duties, fell into the 
caste of Kshatriyas Yellow twice-bom men, who 
derived their livelihood from cows and agricultuie, and 
did not practise religious performances, fell into the 
caste of Vaisyas Black t\\ icc-born men, who were 
impure and addicted to violence and lying, and were 
covetous and subsisted by all kinds of woiks, fell into 
the caste of Sudras. Being thus sepaiatcd by these their 
"zvorhs, the Izviu-boin men became of othn castes" 

The composers of these and similar passages no 
'doubt knew of the legend of the four castes spring- 
ing from four members of Brahma’s body , but they 
ignored it, and treated it as an allegory which it 
IS They maintain that in the earliest age there were 
no castes, and they make a very fair and sensible con- 
jecture, that castes were developed in a later age from 
distinctions in work and professions We must now, 
howevei, return from this degression, and examine tlie 
caste-system as it prevailed in the Epic Period 

As we have stated before, the caste system first 
formed itself among the peaceful citizens of the ancient 
Gangctic India , it never should be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the worst results of that system did not 
appeal, and could not appear until the Hindus had 
ceased to be a fiee nation In the Epic Period the 
body of the people (except the priests and soldiers) 
still formed one united Vaisya caste, and had not 
been disunited into such miserably divided commu- 
nities as in the modern day The body of the people 
were still entitled to religious knowledge and learn- 
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inff and to perform religious rites for themselves — 
lUSt like Brahmans and Kshatriyas And even inter- 
marriage between Brahmans, Kshatiiyas and Vaisyas was 
allowed under certain restrictions. However much, there- 
foie we may deplore the commencement of the caste- 
system, we should never forget that the worst results of 
that system, — the priestly monopoly of learning, the dis- 
union in the body of the people, and the absolute social se- 
paration among castes,— vitte unknown in India until the 
Pauramk times 

In the sixteenth chapter of the White Yajur Veda, we 
meet with the names of various professions which thiow 
some light on the state of the society at the time the 
chapter was compiled It is appaient, however, the list 
is one of different professions, not of diffeient castes 
Thus various kinds of thieves are enumerated in Kandi- 
kas 20 and 21, and horsemen, charioteers and infantry 
are spoken of in 26 Similarly the carpenter, the char- 
iot-maker, the potter and the blacksmith, mentioned in 
?7, also formed different professions and not castes 
The Nishada and others, also mentioned in the same 
Kandika, were obviously aboriginal tribes, who, then as 
now, formed the lowest strata of the Hindu society. 

The list IS very much enlarged in the 30th chapter of 
the same work which, as we have seen before, is of a 
considerably later date, and indeed belongs to the Khila 
or the supplement But here, too, we meet with many 
names which indicate professions only, and many others 
which undoubtedly refer to the aborigines , and we find no 
evidence that the mass of the Aryan population (leaving 
aside the priests and warriors! had been divided into 
castes We find names of different kinds of thieves, of 
dancers, speakers, and frequentetS in assemblies , of 
lewd men, and sons of unmarried women , of chariot- 
makers, carpenters, potters, jewellers, cultivators, arrow- 
makers, and bow-makers , of dwarfs and crookedly 
formed men, and blind and deaf persons , of physicians 
and astronomers , of keepers of elephants, horses and 
cattle , of servants, cooks, gate-keepers, and wood-cut- 
ters , of painters and engravers , of washermen, dyfers 
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and barbers , of learned men and pioud men, of women 
of vanous descriptions , of tanners, fishermen, and hunt- 
ers and fowlers , of goldsmiths and jnerchants , of men 
with various diseases , of wig-makers and imaginative 
men (poets) , of musicians of various kinds, and men of 
other dcsciiptions It is plain that this is not a list oF 
castes On the othci hand, the Magadha and Siita and 
Bhimala and ^^Irigayu and S\anin, and NibhS.da and 
Durmada, and others mentioned in the list, aie clearly 
aborigines, living under the shadow of the Aryan societ}'- 
Wc have onlj to add that the same list, w'lth slight modi- 
fications, IS given in the Taittiriya Biahmana 
The above lists throw some light on the state of the 
society and the professions which were recognized in 
the period of which we speak , but they have nothing 
to do with caste Throughout the Epic Period and 
throughout the Rationalistic and Buddhist Ages wdiich 
followed, the great body of the Aryan people wcie the 
undivided Vaisyas, although they followed numeious 
professions Along with the Brdhmans and the Kshat- 
riyas, they formed the Ai>an nation , and were entitled 
to all the rights and piuilcgcs, and the liteiaiy and reli- 
gious heritages of the nation The conquered aboii- 
gities, who folmcd the Shdia caste, weie alone debarred 
from the heritage of the Aryans 

This IS the caidinal distinction betw^een the ancient 
caste system, and the caste system of the modern 
age Caste reserv ed some privileges for priests, and 
some piivileges for w'arriors, m ancient times , but 
neve} divided and disunited the Aiyan people Piicsts 
and wariiors and citizens, though following their 
hei editary professions fiom gcneiation to generation, 
felt that they were one nation and one lace, icceiv'^ed 
the same lehgious instructions, possessed the same 
litcratuie and traditions, ate and drank togethei, 
intci married and held social communion in all res- 
pects, and w'eie proud to call themselves the Aiyan 
lace as against the conquered aborigines Caste in mo- 
dem times has cut up the Aryan people into scores 
of communities, has opened the wide gulf of race 
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distinctions among the different communities, has inter- 
dicted marriage and social communion among them, 
has star\ed the sons of the ancient Vaisjas, — the 
entire bod} of the people, — of religious knowledge 
and literature, and has degraded them to the rant of 
SCldras 

There are numerous passages in the Brfihmana liter- 
ature which shew that the distinctions between the castes 
were by no means so rigid in the early times as at a 
later period We learn from Aitarcj a Krfihmana (I, i 6 , 
and II, 17,, that one who w'as not recognised as a Brah- 
man (AbrAhmanokta) could be the performing priest 
and bring a sacrifice A still more remarkable pas- 
sage, however, occurs in the same BrAiunana (VII, 29', 
which w ould seem to show that caste rules w'cre by no 
means rigid, and persons bom m one community migiit 
enter into another WTicn a Kshatnya cats at a sacri- 
fice the poition assigned for the Bralimans, his progen}' 
has the characteristics of a Br<ihman ‘ ready to take 
gifts, thirsty after drinking Soma, and hungry of eating 
food, and read} to roam about everywhere according to 
pleasure ” And “ tn ilu second o; third ^Reiteration he 
IS then capable 0/ cntei ing coviplctely the Bi^hniansh p" 
When he cats tlic share of Vais) as his “ off'.pnng 
will be born w'lth the characteristic of the Vn!S}as, pay- 
ing taxes to another king , " " and in the second or third 
degree they are capable of entering the caste of the Vais- 
yas ” When he takes the share of the Sudras, his pro- 
geny “ will have the characteristics of the Svidras , they 
are to serve another (the three higher castes), to be 
expelled and beaten according to the pleasure (of their 
masters)” And ‘‘in the second or thud degree, he is 
capable of entering the condition of the Sudras” 

In a previous chapter we have seen that Janaka, king 
of the Videhas, imparted to YAjnavalkya learning un- 
known to the priest before On this ' Yajnavalkya 
offered the king the choice of a boon He replied ‘ let 
me enquire of thee whatever I desire, O YAjnavalkya 
Henceforth Janaka became a BrAhman *' (Satapatha 
BrAhmana, XI, 6, 2, i ) 
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We have other evidences to show tliat men not 
born Brahmans became Brahmans by their, reputation 
and their learning In Aitareya Bi^hmana (II,>i9)j;'we~’ 
are told of Kavasha, the son of Ilusha, whom the jother 
Rishis expelled fiom a saciificial session, saying, “.how 
should the son of a slave girl, a gamester, who is no 
Brahman, remain among us and become initiated ? " 
But Kavasha knew the gods and all the gods knew him, 
and he was admitted as a Rishi Similarly, in the beau- 
tiful legend of Satyakama Jabaia in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (LV, 4), is exemplified the fact that truth 
and learning opened out in those days a path to the 
highest honor and to the highest caste The legend is 
so beautiful in its simplicity and its poetry, that we feel 
no hesitation in quoting a portion of it — 

“ I. Satyakama, the son of Jabaia, addressed his 
mother and said • ‘ I wish to become a Brahmachann 
(religious student), mother. Of what family am I ? ’ 

“ 2. She said to him ' I do not know, my child, of 
what family thou art In my youth when I had to move 
about much as a seivant, I conceived thee I do,inob 
know of what family thou ait I am Jabaia by name, thou 
art Sat3^akama, say that thou art Satyakama Jabaia' 

“ 3 He going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to 
him ‘I wish to become a Biahmacharin with you, Sir 
May I come to you. Sir ? ’ 

“ 4 He said to him ‘ Of what family are j^ou, my 
fiiend?’ He replied ‘Ido not know. Sir, of what 
family I am I asked my mother, and she answered ’ — 
“ In my youth when I had to move about much as a 
seivant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art I am Jabaia. by name, thou ait Satya- 
kama” ‘I am therefore Satyakama Jabaia, Sir' 

“ 5 He said to him ‘ No one but a tiue Biahman 
would thus speak out Go and fetch fuel, fiiend, I shall 
initiate you You have not sweived fiom the truth.’ ” 
And this tiuth-loving young man was initiated, and 
accoiding to the custom of the times, went out to tend 
his teacher’s cattle In time he learnt the gieat truths 
which nature, and even the biute cieation, teach those 
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whose minds are open to instruction Yes; he learned 
• truths from the bull of the herd that he was fending, 
fiom the file that he had lighted, and from a flamingo 
and a diverbird which flew near him, when in the even- 
ing he had penned his cows and laid wood on the even- 
ing fire, and sat behind it The young student then 
came back to his teacher, and his teacher at once said . 
“Friend, you shine hke one who knows Brahman 
who then has taught you ? ” “ Not men,” was the 

young student’s reply And the truth which the young 
student had leaint (though clothed in the fanciful and 
somewhat grotesque style of the period) was that the 
four quaiters, and the earth, the sky, the heaven and 
the ocean, and the sun, the moon, the lightning, and 
the fire, and the oigans and mind of living beings, yea, 
the whole universe was Brahman 01 God 

Such is the teaching of the Upanishads, and such are 
the poetical legends in which the teaching is clothed as 
we shall see further on A legend like that of Sat5^a- 
k&ma JabS,la in the Upanishads, which is full of human 
feeling and pathos and the highest moral lessons, cheers 
and lefieshes the student after he has waded through 
pages of the dry and meaningless dogmas and iituals 
of the Br&hmanas But oui puipose in quoting the le- 
gend here is to show that the rules of caste had not 
become yet rigid when such legends were composed. We 
find in the legend that the son of a servant girl, who 
did not know his own father, became a religious stud- 
ent simply thiough his love of truth, learnt the lessons 
which nature and the learned men of the time could 
teach him, and subsequently became classed among the 
v^sest religious teacheis of the time Surely the caste- 
sj'stem of that ancient time must have been freedom 
Itself compared to the enslaving system of later times, 
when the entiie nation, except the priests, was cruelly 
debaiied from knowledge, — that knowledge which is the 
food of a nation’s mind, and the life of a nation’s life 
Theie is another legend in the same Upanishad (IV, 
2), in which we find a Btahman imparting knowledge to 
a Sfidra, accepting presents from him, and taking his 
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daughter for his wife The legend is in the usual sim- 
ple language of the Upanishad, and we will theiefoie 
quote it — 

“ r. Then Jfmasiuti Puti^yana took six hundred 
cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, went to 
Raikva and said — 

"2 * Raikva, here aie six hundred cows, a necklace, 

and a carnage with mules , teach me the deity which 
you worship ? ' 

‘3. The othei leplicd ‘ Fie, necklace and carriage 
be thine O Sudra, togethei with the cows' Then Jfi- 
nasiuti Puti^iyana took again a thousand cows, a neck- 
lace, a carnage with mules, and his own daughter and 
went to him 

“4 He said to him ‘ Raikva, there are a thousand 
cows, a necklace, a carriage with mules, this wife, and 
this \illage in which thou dwellcst. Sir, teach me?’ 

“ 5 He opening her mouth, said * You have 
biought these (cows and other presents), O Shdra, but 
only by that mouth did you make me speak ” 

The Sddra, howevei, though in exceptional cases ad- 
mitted to knowledge, docs not appear to have been ever 
admitted to the saciificc On the other hand, the Brah- 
mans, Kshatiiyas and Vaisyas were all able to saciifice 
(Satapatha Br&hmana, III, r, 9), and therefore the dis- 
tinctions between these castes was small, and the sup- 
premacy of the Biahman was almost nominal yet 
In one passage, indeed, we have it boldly stated that a 
Br^ihman may be of uncertain biith, but that he only is 
a true BiAhman who is born of the Btakvtan of the sac- 
rifice , w'hereforc even n R6jaiiya or a Vaisyas should he 
addiessed as BiAIivian, “ since w'ho is bom of the sacii- 
fice IS born of the Biahman and hence a BiSliman.” 
(Satapatha Br^hmana, III, 2, i, 40) 

It was in the Epic Period that the sacrificial cord 
Yajnopavita came to use We are told in the Sata- 
patha Bi 4 hmana, II, 4, 2, that when all beings came to 
Piajcipati, the gods and the fathers came, weaiing the 
sacrificial cord And we are told in Kaushitaki 
Upanishad, II, 7, that the all-conqueiing Kaushitaki 
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adoies the sun when rising, having put on the sacrificial 
cord 

The Yajnopavita was Worn in this ancient period by 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas alike, but only at 
the time of pei forming Yajna or Vedic worship and 
sacrifices 

Things have changed since those ancient times The 
Yajnopavita is now habitually and ostentatiously worn 
at all times — ^by the members of one caste only' — the 
Biahmans, and that caste has forgotten to perform 
the Vedic Yajna I 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE THE POSITION OF 

WOMEN. 

The great distinction then between the society of the 
Vedic times and the society of the Epic Period is, that 
the caste-system was unknown in the former, and 
waS^ developed in the latter But this was not the 
only distinctive feature of the times Centuries of 
culture and progress had their influence on society, and ® 
the cultured Hindus of the Epic Period were as 
widely diffeient in their social manners from the war- 
rior-cultivators of the Vedic Period as the Greeks 
of the time of Pericles were different from the Greeks 
of the time of Agamemnon and Ulj sses 

The Hindus of the period of which we are speaking, 
had attained a high degree of refinement and civiliza- 
tion and had developed minute rules to regulate their 
domestic and social duties Royal courts were the 
seats of learning, and the learned and wise of all nations 
were invited, honored and rewarded. Justice was ad- 
ministered by learned officers, and laws regulated every 
duty of life. Towns with their strong walls and 
beautiful edifices multiplied among all nations, and had 
their judges, their executive officers, and their police, 
Agricultuie was fostered, and the king’s officers settled 
all disputes and looked to the collection of taxes and 
the comforts of cultivators 

We have said that the courts of enlightened and 
learned kings, like those of thg Videhas, the Kdsis, 
and the Kuru-Panch^las, were the principal seats of 
--learning in those times Learned priests were retained 
in such courts for the perfoimance of sacrifices, and 
also for the purpose of the cultivation of learning ; and 
many of the Br§.hmanas and Upanishads which have 
been handed down to us^ were probably composed in 
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the schools which these priests founded On great 
occasions men of learning came from distant towns and 
villages, and discussions were held not only on ritual- 
istic matters, but on such subjects as the human mind, 
the destination of the soul after death, the futuie world, 
the natuie of the gods, the fathers, and the different 
orders of being, and lastly, on the nature of that Univer* 
sal Being who has manifested himself in all the works 
we see 

But learning was not confined to royal courts Theie 
were Parishads or Br^ihmanic settlements for the cul- 
tivation of learning, answering to the Univeisitics of Eu- 
rope , and young men went to these Paiishads to acquire 
learning Thus in Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad VI, 
2, we learn that Svetaketu went to the Paiishads of 
the Panchalas for his education Max Muller in his 
History of Sanscrit Literature, quotes passages which 
show that, according to modem wiiters, a Paiishad 
ought to consist of twenty-one Biahmans well versed 
in philosopliy, theology, and law , but these rules, as 
he points out, aie laid down in later law books, and ’do 
not describe the character of the Parishads of the 
Epic Period Parisara says that four, or even 
three able men from amongst the Brahmans in a vil- 
lage, who know the Veda and keep the saciificial 
fire, form a Parishad 


Besides these Parishads, individual teachers estab- 
lished what would he called private schools in Europe 
and often collected round themselves students from’ 
various paits of the countiy These students lived 
with their teachers, served them in a menial capacity 
during the time of their studentship, and then after 
twelve yeais^or longer, made suitable piesents and 
returned to their homes and their longino lelatives 
Learned Brahmans who had I etired to foiests in their 
old age often collected such students round them 
and much of the boldest speculations in tfie Epic 
Period has proceeded fiom these sylvan and retired 
seats of sanctity and learning Such is the way m 
which learning has been cultivated and preseived 
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during thousands of years among Hindus, a nation 
who valued learning and knowledge perhaps moie than 
any other nation in ancient or modern times Good 
works and religious rites lead, according to the Hindu 
creed, to happier states of life and to their due reward , 
but true knowledge alone leads to final union witli God. 

When students had thus acquired the traditional 
learning either m Panshads oi under private teachers, 
they returned to their homes, married, and settled down 
as householders With marriage began their duties as 
householders, and the first duty of a householder was to 
light the sacrificial fire under an auspicious constella- 
tion, to offer morning and evening libations of milk to 
the fire, to perform other religious and domestic rites, 
and above all, to offer hospitality to strangers and to 
receive and honor guests The essence of a Hindu’s 
duties are inculcated in passages like the following — 

“ Say what is true ' Do thy duty ' Do not neglect 
the study of the Veda 1 Aftei having brought to thy 
teacher the propei rew ard, do not cut off the lives of 
children' Do not sweive from the truth! Do not 
swerve from duty 1 Do not neglect what is useful ' Do 
not neglect greatness ' Do not neglect the learning and 
teaching of the Veda ' 

Do not neglect the (sacrifice) w'orks due to the gods 
and fathers ' Let thy mother be to thee like unto a 
god • Let thy father be to thee like unto a god ' Let 
thy teacher be to thee like unto a god ' Whatever ac- 
tions are blameless, those should be regarded, not others 
Whatever good works have been performed by us, those 
should be observed by thee” — (Taittiiiya Upamshad, 
1 , 2 ) 

Pleasing pictures of a happy state of society are 
presented in many passages which w'e meet with in the 
literature of the period “ May the BrShmans in our 
kingdom, ” says the priest at a horse-sacrifice, “live in 
piety , many our w^arriors be skilled in arms and mighty , 
may our cows yield us profuse milk our bullocks carry 
their weights, and our hoises be sivift , may out w'omen 
defend their homes, and ivaiiiors be victoiioiis , may our 

23 
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youths be refined in their manners ....May Parjanya 

shower ram in every home and in every region ; 
xnay our crops yield grains and ripen, and we attain 
our wishes and live in bliss. ”—^,Whlte Yajur Veda, 
XXII, 22 ) 

The wealth of rich men consisted in gold and silver 
and jewels , in cars, horses, cows, mules and slaves , in 
houses and fertile fields, and even in elephants (Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad, V, 13, I7> and 19; VII, 24, Sata- 
patha Br^hmana, III, 2, 48 , Taittiriya Upanishad, I, 5, 
12, &c , &c) Gold is considered a proper gift at sacri- 
fice, the gift of silver (Rajatam Hiranyam) being 
strictly prohibited The reason is sufficiently grotesque, 
os the reasons given in the Brahmanas generally are 
When the gods claimed back the goods deposited with 
Agni, he wept, and the tears he shed became silver ; 
and hence if silver is given as dakshind, there v/ill be 
weeping in the house ! The reason scarcely veils the 
cupidity of priests which was the real cause of gifts 
in gold. 

Not only was the use of gold and silver known, but 
several other metals are mentioned in White Yajur Veda, 
XVII, 13 The following passage from the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad specifies some metals then in use 

“ As one binds gold by means of lavana (borax), and 
silver by means of gold, and tin by means of silver, and 
lead by means of tin, and iron {loJia) by means of lead, 
and wood by means of iron, and also by means of 
leather” (IV, 17, 7) 

In Aitareya Brahraana, VIII, 22, we are told, evident- 
ly in the language of exaggeration, that the son of 
Atri presented ten thousand elephants and ten thousand 
slave girls, “well endowed with ornaments on their 
necks, who had been gathered from all quarters ” 

As in the Vedic Period, the food of the people 
consisted of various kinds of grain as well as the meat 
of animals In the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, VI, 
III, 13, ten kinds of seeds are mentioned, viz, nee and 
barley (bnhiyavas), sesaraum and kidney bean (tila- 
mashas), millet and panic seed (anupnyangavas), wheat 
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(godhOmSs), lentils (mas(ir&s), pulse (khalv^s) and 
vetches (khalakulSs^ ' 

In the White Yajur Veda, XVIII, I2, we have a list 
of these grains, beside mudga, niv^ra, and S3'^A.milkara.' 
Grains were ground and sprinkled with curds, honey 
and clarified butter, and so made into different kinds 
of cake. Milk and its various preparations have ever 
been a favorite food in India. 

Animal food was in use in the Epic Period, and 
the cow and the bull were often laid under requisition. 
In Aitarej^a BrMimana, 1 , 15, we learn that an ox or a cow 
which miscarries is killed when a king or an honored 
guest is received. 

In the Brahmana of the Black Yajur Veda, the 
kind and character of the cattle which should be 
slaughtered in minor saciifices, for the gratification of 
particular divinities, arc laid down in detail. Thus a 
dwarf one is to be sacrified to Visnu, a drooping horn- 
ed bull to Indra, a thick-legged cow to Vdyu, a 
barren cow to Vishnu and Varuna, a black cow to 
Pllshan, a cow having two colors to Mitra and Varuna, 
a red cow to Indra, &c , &c. In a larger and 
more important ceremonial, like the Asvamedha, no 
less than 180 domestic animals, including horses, bulls, 
cows, goats, deer, &c, were saciificed The same Brah- 
mana lays down instructions for caiving, and the 
Gopatha Brahmana tells us who received the different 
portions. The priests got the tongue, the neck, the 
shoulder, the rump, the legs, &c., while the mastei of 
the house (wisely) appropriated to himself the sirloin, 
and his wife had to content herself with the pelvis ! 
Plentiful libations of the Soma beer were allowed to 
wash down the meat ! 

In the Satapatha Biahmana, IV, 5, we have a detail- 
ed account of the slaughtci of a barren cow and its 
cooking. In III, i, 2, 21 of the same Brahmana, theie 
is an amusing discussion as to the piopriety of eating 
the meat of an ox or a cow The conclusion is not 
veiy definite “ Let him (the priest) not eat the flesh of 
the cow and the ox," Nevertheless Yajnavalkya said 
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(talJng apparently a very practical view of the matter), 
“ I for one eat it, provided that it is tender ! " 

Thd practical YAjnavalkya could scarcely, however, 
have contemplated the wonderful effects of vegetable 
and animal diets, respectively, as laid down in the fol- 
lownng passage from the Brihadtlranyaka Upanishad, 
(VI, 4, 17 and iS,J * — 

“ And if a man wishes that a learned daughter should 
be born to him, and that she should live to her full age, 
then, after having prepared boiled rice with sesamum 
and butter, they (the husband and wife) should both 
cat, being fit to have offspring 

" And if a man wishes that a learned son should be 
born to him, famous, a public man, a popular speaker, 
that he should know all the Vedas, and that he should 
live to his full age, then, after having prepared boded 
rice with meat and butter, they fthc husband and wife) 
should both eat, being fit to have offspring The meat 
should be of a young or of an old bull ” 

We scarcely thought that the venerable composers of 
the Vedic Brahraanas ever suspected any sort of con* 
nexion octween beef eating and public speaking, such 
as has manifested itself in later days • 

And nov/ let our readers by an effort of their im- 
agination construct for themselves the social life which 
the Hindus of the Epic Period, which the citirens 
of Hastmipura and KAmpil5,a and AyodhyA lived three 
thousand years ago. The towns were surrounded by 
walls, beautified by edifices, and laid out in spacious 
streets, — winch v ould not bear comparison with the 
structures and roads of modern davs, — but were probably 
the finest of their kind in ancient times The killer’s 
palace was aUvavs the centre of the town, and was fre- 
quented by boisterous barons and a rude soldiery as 
well as bj holy saints and learned priests The people 
flocked to the palace on every great occasion, loved, 
respected and worshioped the king, and had no higher 
faith than loyalty to the king Householders 'and 
citizens had their possessions and wealth in gold, siKer 
and jewels, in cars, hoises, mules and slaves, and m 
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the fields suriounding the town They kept the sacred 
fire m every respectable household, honored guests, 
lived according to the law of the land, offered sacrifices 
with the help of Brahmans, and honored knowledge. 
Every Aryan boy was sent to his school at an early 
age Brahmans and Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were edu- 
cated togethei, learnt the same lessons and the same 
religion, and returned home, married and settled down 
as householders. Priests and soldiers were a portion of 
the people, intermarried with the people, and ate and 
drank with the people. Various classes of manufacturers 
supplied the various wants of a civilized society, and 
followed their ancestral professions from generation to 
generation, but were not cut up into separate castes, 
Agriculturists lived with their herds and their ploughs 
round each town while holy saints and men of learn- 
ing sometimes lived away in forests to add day by day 
to that knowledge which was the most cherished herit- 
age of the Aryans The picture of ancient life can be 
indefinitely enlarged , but each reader will probably do 
this for himself. We will turn from this general account 
of ancient society to examine the position which women 
held in that society 

We have seen that the absolute seclusion of women 
was unknown in ancient India Hindu women held an 
honored place from the dawn of Hindu civilization four 
thousand years ago , they inherited and possessed pro- 
perty , they took a share in sacrifices and religious 
duties , they attended great assemblies on state occa- 
sions , they openly frequented public thoroughfares, 
according to their needs, every day of their life ; 
they often distinguished themselves in the learning 
of their times , and they even had their legitimate 
influence on politics and administration And although 
they never mixed so freely in the society of men as 
women do in modern Europe, yet absolute seclusion 
and restraint are not Hindu customs , they* were un- 
known in India till the Mahomedan times , and are to 
this day unknown in parts of India like the Maha- 
rashtra, where the rule of the Moslems .was brief, No 
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ancient nation held their women in higher honor than 
the Hindus, but the Hindus have been misjudged and 
wronged by writers unacquainted with their literature, 
and who received their notions of the women of the 
East from Tuikish and Arab customs. 

- Innumerable passages could be quoted from the 
Br&hmana literature, showing the high esteem in which 
women were held, but we will content ourselves with 
one oi two The first is the celebrated conversation be- 
tween y&jnavalkya and his learned wife Maitreyi on 
the eve of his retirement into forests — 

“ I, Now when Yajnavalkya was going to enter upon 
another state, he said ‘ Maitreyi, verily I am going 
away from this my house Forsooth let me make a 
settlement between thee and K&ty&yani ’ 

“ 2 Maitreyi said ‘ My Lord, if this whole earth 
full of wealth belonged to me, tell me, should I be 
immortal by it?’ ‘No,’ replied Yajnavalkya, ‘like 
the life of rich people will be thy life. But there is no 
hope of immortality by wealth ? ’ 

“ 3 And Maitreyi said ‘ What should I do with 
that by which I do not become immortal ? What my 
Lord knoweth of immortality, tell that to me ? ’ 

“4 Y&jnavalkya replied ‘ Thou who art truly dear 
to me, thou speakest dear words. Come, sit down, I 
"Will explain it to thee, and mark well what I say.’ 

And then he explained the principle which is so often 
and so impressively taught in the Upanishads, that the 
Universal Self dwells in the husband, in the wife, in the 
sons, and in wealth, in the Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 
and in all the woilds, in the Devas, in all living cieatures, 
yea, in all the universe — Brihad^ranyaka Upanishad 
Our next quotation, which is also from the same 
Upanishad, relates to a great assembly of learned men 
in the court of Janaka, king of the Videhas — 

" Janaka Videha sacrificed with a sacrifice at which 
many piesents, weie oSered to the priests of (the 
Asvamedha) Biahmans of the Kurus and the Pan- 
ch^las had come thither, and Janaka wished to 'know 
which of those Brahmans was the best read, So he 
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enclosed a thousand cows, and ten padas (of gold) 
were fastened to each pan of horns 

“2 And Janaka spoke to them* ‘Ye venerable 
Brahmans, he who among you is the w'iscst, let him 
drive away these cows ’ Then those BrAhmans durst 
not, but YAjnavalkya said to his pupil ‘ Drive them 
away, m> dear.' He replied, ‘ O glory of tVie SAman ' ^ 
and drove them awajV’ 

On this the Br.Ahmans became angry, and plied the 
haughty priest Y/ijnavalkya with questions, but Yajna- 
valkyawasa match for them all Asvala the hotri 
priest, JAratkarava A'rtabhAga, Bhujyu LAhyAyani^ 
Ushasta ChAkrAyana, Kahola Kaushitakeya, Ud- 
dAlaka A'runi, and others plied YAjnavalkya with ques- 
tions, but YAjnavalkya w’as not found wanting, the 
learned men, one by one, held their peace. 

There was one in the great .assembly — and this is a 
remarkable fact w'hich throws light on the manners of 
'the time — wdio was not deficient in the learning 
and the pricstl)' lore of those times, because she was a 
lady. She rose in the open assembly, and said “ O 
YAjnavalkya, as the son of a wanior from the KAsis or 
Videhas might string his loosened bow', take tw^o point- 
ed foe-picrcing arrows in his hand and rise to battle, 
I have risen to fight thee wdth tw'O questions Answer 
me these questions” The questions were put and weic 
.answ'cred, and GAigi VAchaknavi was silent. 

Do not these passages and such passages as these in- 
dicate that women were honoicd in ancient India, more 
perhaps than among any other ancient nation in the face 
of the globe ? Considered as the intellectual companions 
of their husbands, as their friends and affectionate help- 
ers in the journey of life, as the partners of their religi- 
ous duties and the source of their pure domestic bliss, 
Hindu wives were honored and respected in ancient 
times It w^as not often that they attained the abstruse 
learning of a Maitreyi or a GArgi , but nevertheless they 
were well informed in general matters and well trained 
in their own domestic duties. Free from all undue 
restraint on their movements and actions, women moved 
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freely in the society in which they Ii\ ed, frequented pub- 
lic festivities and sights, performed religious sacrifices, 
visited fnends, and received visits More than this . they 
had their rights to property and to inheritance which 
indicate the honor and regard in which they were held 
It would scarcely be fair to compare ancient customs 
wnth the institutions of modem civilization , but the 
historian of India, who has studied the literature of the 
ancient Hindus, will have no hesitation in asserting that 
never, in the most polished days of Greece or Rome, 
were women held in higher regard in those countnes 
than they w'ere in India three thousand years ago 
As we have said before, early marriage and child 
marnage were still unknown in the Epic Period, 
and we have numerous allusions to the marnage of 
girls at a proper age Widow' marriage was not only 
not prohibited, but there is distinct sanction for it , and 
the ntes w'hich the widow had to perform before she 
entered into the marned state again, are distinctly laid 
down As caste was still a pliable institution, men 
belonging to one caste not unoften marned widov/s of 
another, and BrShmans married widows of other castes 
without any scruple “ And v'dien a w'oman has had 
ten former husbands, not Brahmans, if a Brahman then 
marries her, it is he alone who is her husband ” Atharva 
Veda, V, 17, 8 

Polygamy was allowed among the Hindus as among 
many other ancient nations, but was confined in India 
to kings and wealthy lords as a rule Modern readers, 
who w'ould judge harshly of ancient Hindu civilization 
from the prevalence of this custom, should remember 
that polygamy was nearly universal among the w eal- 
thy people of all nations in ancient times, and that, 
to take some instances, Alexander the Great and his 
successors Lysimachus, Seleucus, Ptolemy, Demetrius, 
Pyrrhus and others were all polygamists! Polyandry] 
we need hardly say, was unknow n in Ar^'an India ! 
" For one man has many wives, but one wife has not 
many husbands at the same rime” Aitareya Brah- 
mana, III, 23. 
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There is in the Satapatha Bi§.hmana (I, 8, 3, 6) a curi- 
ous passage prohibiting marriages among blood rela- 
tions to the third or fourth generation “ Hence from 
one and the same man spimg both the enjoyer (the 
husband) and the one to be enjoyed (the wife) ”, “ for 
now kingsfolk live sporting and rejoicing together say- 
ing, in the fourth or third man (generation) we unite ” 
The rule of prohibition became more strict in later 
times 

Women in India have ever been remarkable for their 
faithfulness and their duteous affection towards their 
husbands, and female unfaithfulness is comparatively 
rare It would appear that Hindu priests, like Roman 
Catholic priests, found a way to discover the most hid- 
den secrets of fiail women, and the following reads like 
a rule of Roman Catholic confessional 

“Thereupon the Pratiprasthatri returns (to the place 
where the sacrificer’s wife is seated) When he is about 
to lead the wife away, he asks her, * With whom boldest 
thou inteicourse ? ’ Now when a woman who belongs to 
one (man) cairies on intercom se with another, she un- 
doubtedly commits (a sin) against Varuna He there- 
fore asks her, lest she should sacrifice with a seciet 
pang in her mind ; for when confessed, the sin becomes 
less, since it becomes truth this is why he thus asks 
her And whatever (connexion) she confesses not, that 
indeed wilhturn out injurious to the relatives” (Sata- 
patha BrS,hmana, II, 5, 2, 20). 
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CHAPTER VII 

LAW, ASTRONOMY, AND TH£ PROGRESS OF LEARNING 

The punishment of criminals and a proper administra- 
tion of the law are the foundations on which all civilized 
societies are built, and we find a warm appreciation of 
law in some passages in the Br&hmana htcratuie “ Law 
IS the Rshatra (power) of the Kshatra, therefore there 
is nothing higher than the law Thenceforth even a 
weak man rules a stronger with the help of the law as 
with the help of a king Thus the law is what is called 
the true And if a man declares what is true, they say 
he declares the law , and if he declares the law, thej'- 
say he declares what is true Thus both are the same ’’ 
(BiihadSiranyaka I, 4, 14) No nobler definition of law 
has been discovered by all the jurists in the world 
The judicial procedure was still, however, crude, 
and as among other ancient nations, criminals were 
often tried by the ordeal of fire 

" They bring a man hither whom they have taken by 
the hand, and they say ‘ He has taken something, he has 
committed theft ’ (When he denies, they say) ‘ Heat 
the hatchet for him ’ If he committed the theft, then 
he grasps the heated hatchet, he is burnt, and he is 
killed But if he did not commit the theft, then he 
grasps the heated hatchet, he is not burnt, and he 
IS delivered ” {Chhandogya. VI, 16 ) Murder, theft, 
drunkenness and adultery are generally the offences 
alluded to 

The first elementary knowledge of the astronomical 
science is discernable in the Rig Veda itself The 
year was divided into twelve lunar months, and a thir- 
teenth or intercalary month was added to adjust the 
lunar with the solar year (I, 25, 8 ) The six seasons of 
the year were named Madhu, Madhava, Sukra, Suchi, 
Nabha and Nabhasya, and were connected with differ- 
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ont gods ( 11 , 36) The liiffcicnt phases of the moon 
were observed and wcic personified as deities. RAka 
is the full moon, Simvali is the last day before the 
neu moon, and Gungu is the new moon (II, 32) 
Tlie position of the moon with regard to the Nakshatias 
or the lunar mansions is also alluded to (VIII, 3, 20), 
and some of the constellations of the lunar mansions 
aic also named in X, 85, 1 3 , but these hymns w-crc proba- 
bly composed at the time of the compilation of the 
Rig Veda which falls within the Epic Period, w'hcn 
the lunar xodiac was finally settled 

As might be expected, there was a considciable 
progress made in the Epic Pciiod Aslronoiuy had 
now come to be legardcd as a distinct science, and 
astronomers b\ jirofession wcic c,dlcd Nakshatra Daisa 
and Ganaica (Taittiriya Bnihmana, IV, 5, and White 
Yajur \'’cda, XXX, 10, 20) The tw'enty-cight lunai 
mansions arc also cnumciatcd singly in the Black Yajiu 
Veda, and a second and later enumeration occurs in 
the Aliiarva Sanhita and in the Taittirha BrAhmann 
An interesting passage in Satapatha Brrdimana (II, 
1, 2) shows Iiow sacrificial litcs weic regulated by the 
position of the moon m icferencc to these lunar aslci- 
isms It is too long to be quoted, find we will theic- 
fore give extracts — 

”1 He may set up tw'O fires undei the Ktiitil^as 
tthe plciadcs), for they, the KiiUikAs, aic doubtless 
Agni's asterism * 

6 He may also set up his fnes under (the astciism 
of) Rohint For under Robini it W’as that Piajfi- 
pati, when desirous of pi ogeny set up his fiics. ^ 
S. He ma}' also set up his fnes undei (the asteiism 
oi) h'higashslta For Mi igasiisha, indeed is the head 
of PrajapAti. * He may also set up his fires undei 
\\\z P halgunis They, the Phalgunis, aic India’s astci- 
ism, and evdn coircspond to him in name , for, indeed, 
Indra is also called Aijuna, this being his mystic name , 
and they (Phalgunis) aic also called Aijunis ^ * 12 

Let him set up his fuc undei the astciism who- 

socvei should W'lsh that (piesents) should be offcicd 
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him • then indeed (that will take place) forthwith , for 
whatever is offered with the hand (hasta), that indeed 
IS given to him 13 He may also set up liis fires 
under Clntr&l' &c , &c 

But not only was the setting up of the sacrificial 
fires regulated by the constellations, but sacrifices 
lasting for a year were regulated by the sun’s annual 
course Dr Martin Haug, the editor and translator of 
the Aitareya Br^hmana has made some excellent 
remarks on this subject which deserve to be quoted — 

“ A regulation of the calendar by such (astronomical) 
observations was an absolute necessity for the Brah- 
mans , for the proper time of commencing and ending . 
their sacrifices, principally the so-called Sattras or sacri- 
ficial sessions, could not be known without an accurate 
knowledge of the time of the sun’s northern and 
southern progress The knowledge of the calendar 
forms such an essential part of the ritual, that many 
important conditions of the latter cannot be carried out 
without the former The sacufices are allowed to com- 
mence only at certain lucky constellations and in cer- 
tain months , so, for instance, as a rule, no great sacrifice 
can cpmmeice during the sun’s southern progress - 
{dakshinAyanci) , for this is regarded, up to the present 
day, as an unlucky period for the Brahmans, in which 
even to die is believed to be a misfortune The great 
sacrifices take place generally in spiing, in the months 
Chaitra and Vaisdkha (April and May) The Sait^as, 
which lasted for a year, were, as one may leain from a 
careful perusal of the 4th Book of the Aitareya BrMi- 
mana, nothing but an imitation of the sun’s yearly 
course. They were divided into two distinct parts, 
each consisting of six months of thirty days each , in 
the midst of both was the Vishuvan, ze equator or 
central day, cutting the whole a into two halves 
The ceremonies were in both the halves exactly the 
same , but they were in the latter half performed in an 
inverted order This represents the increase of the 
days in the northern and their deciease in the southein 
progress , for both increase and decrease take place , 
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exactly in the same proportions ” — Introduction, pp 46 

and 47. ^ 

We ha\e said that the lunar zodiac was finally arrang- 
ed in India towards the close of the Vedic Period, 01 
the commencement of the Epic Period, say, B. C., 1400 
The illustrious Colcbrooke first stated his opinion that 
the Hindus arranged the lunar mansions from their 
own obser\'ations ; and later researches into the inti- 
mate connection between the Vedic rites and the posi- 
tion of the moon with regard to the stars, leave no 
doubt whatever as to the indigenous origin of Hindu 
astronomy But, nevertheless, some European scholars 
have indulged in conjectures as to the origin of Hindu 
astronomy, and a controversy which may really be 
called a battle of books has raged in Europe and 
America ! 

The eminent French savant Biot writing in i860, de- 
scnbcd the Chinese system of Steu as an indigenous 
Chinese institution, and the inference was, that the 
Hindu Nakshatjas and Arab Manazil were borrowed 
from the Chinese, The German scholar Lassen was led 
to adopt this opinion The profound scholar Weber, 
however, took up the subject, and in two elaboiate essaj^s 
published in 1S60 and 1861, proved that the Chinese 
Sick as well as the Arab Manazil “ m respect of order, 
number, indentity of limiting stars, and inequality of 
distance correspond to one of the most modern phases 
of the Hindu Nakshati as, prior to which these have 
their own peculiar history of development” Weber 
thus finally disposes of the theory of the Chinese origin 
of the Nakshairas, and further proves that the Arab 
lunar mansions were imported by the Arabs from India. 
And this IS exactly the conclusion to which Colebrooke 
had armed as for back as 1807, when he wrote that the 
Hindus had an ecliptic, “ seemingly their own . it was 
certainly borrowed by the Arabians ” 

Having thus finally disposed of the Chinese and 
Arabian theories, Professor Weber must needs^start 
a theory of his own, which we may call the Chaldean 
theoiy ' Pie conjectures that the Hindu system may 
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have been derived from some foreign source, piobably 
Babylon This is nothing but a conjcctuie, a mere sus- 
picion, for Assyiian scholars have not yet obtained any 
tiace of a lunar zodiac among the atcliives of old Baby- 
lonian learning , but Piofessor Whitney of Amciica 
supports this “ suspicion,” as he calls it, because he 
thinks the Hindus “ were not a people of such habits 
of mind ” as to make observations in the heavens and 
settle the lunar zodiac The aigument is so amusing, 
that the learned professor almost withdraws it himself, 
stating that the argument “ is not of a character to 
compel belief" 

When scholars condescend to such wild reasoning, 
it is idle to pursue the controveisy We will, thcrefoie, 
conclude this subject with a passage in which Max 
Muller puts forward the common sense view' of the 
subject “ The 27 Nakshatras, oi the 27 constellations 
which weie chosen m India as a kind of lunar zodiac, 
w'ere supposed to have come from Babylon Now the 
Babylonian zodiac w'as solar, and in spite of repeated 
researches, no trace of a lunar zodiac has been found, 
where so many things have been found in the cuneiform 
insciiptions But supposing even that a lunar zodiac 
had been discovered in Babylon, no one acquainted 
with Vcdic hteiature, and with the ancient Vedic cere- 
monial, w'ould easily allow himself to be persuaded that 
the Hindus had borrowed that simple division of the 
sky from the Babylonians 

Besides fixing the lunai zodiac, the Hindus of this 
period obseived the solstitial points to fix the dates of 
momentous events, and divided the year into months, 
naming each month after the lunar constellation at 
which the moon w'as at its full in the particular month 
If we can rely on Bentley, this naming of the months 
must have taken place in 1181 B C , and 1426 B C 
IS given for the foirnation of the lunai mansions f A 
knowledge of the solar zodiac was borrowed fiom the 
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Greeks, after the Christian era, as we will see in a subse- 
quent Book 

Besides astronomy, othei branches of learning were 
also cultivated in the Epic Period Thus in ChhAndo- 
gya Upanishad (VII, i, 2), we find Nfirada saying to 
banatkumara, “I know the Rig Veda, Sii, the Yajur 
Veda the SAma Veda, as the fourth the Atharvana, 
as the fifth the ItihAsa Parana, the Veda of the Vedas 
grammar') , the Pitrya (rules for sacrifices for the 
ancestors) , the Rasi (the science of numbers) , the 
Daiva (the science of portents) , the Nidhi (the science 
of time) , the Vakovakya (logic) , the Ek^l3^'^na (ethics) , 
the Dev a VidyA (ctjmology,) the Brahma VidyA (pro- 
nunciation prosod}', &c) , the Bhuta VidyA (the science 
of demons), tbc Kshatra VidyA (tlic science of wea- 
pons) , the Nakshatra Vidyii (astronomy) , the Sarpa 
Devanjana VidyA (the science of serpents and of genii ) 
All this I know, Sir” 

In Brihadaranyaka (II, 4 , ro) we are told that Rig- 
Veda, Yajur Veda, SAma Veda, AtharvAngirasas, Iti- 
hfisa (legends), PurAna (cosmogonies) Vidj^fi (know- 
ledge), the Upanishads, Slokas (verses), SAtras (prose 
rules) Aniivyakhyanas (glosses), VyAkhyAnas (com- 
mentaries), have all been breathed forth from the Su- 
preme Being 

Again, m the eleventh book of the Satapatha BrAh- 
mana, \v c ha\ e mention of the three V edas, the AtharvAn- 
girasas the AunsAsanas, the VidyAs, the VAkovAkya, 
the ItihAsa Parana, the Narasansis and the GathAs 

Professor Weber is of opinion that these names do 
not necessarily impl}’- distinct species of work which 
existed in the Epic Period, and which have been since 
lost to us. He points out that many of the names 
merely imply the diffeient subjects which wc still find 
existing in the BrAhmanas It was at a later age, in the 
Rationalistic Period, that these different subjects which 
wc find interwoven in the BrAhmanas and Upanishads, 
branched out as separate subjects of study, and were 
taught in the separate SAtra works and compositions 
w'hich have come clown to us. 
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There is considerable force in this supposition, but at 
the same time it seems very likely that, on many of the 
subjects enumerated above, separate works existed in 
the Epic Period, which have been lost to us because 
they have been replaced by more elaborate and scien- 
tific works of a later age on the same subjects. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THE SACRIFICIAL RITES AND LEGENDS OF THE 
BRAIIMANAS. 

The main feature which distinguishes the religion of 
the Epic Period from that of the preceding age, is the 
great importance which came to be attached to sacrifice. 
In the earlier portion of the Vedic Period, men com- 
posed hymns in praise of the most imposing manifesta- 
tions of nature, they deified these various natural 
phenomena, and they worshipped these deities under the 
name of Indra or Varuna of Agni or the Maruts The 
worship took the shape of sacrifice, i c , the offering of 
milk or gram food, of animals or libations of the Soma 
juice to the gods, Such offerings were but an accom- 
paniment to the worship of the gods which proceeded 
from pious hearts and pious lips. 

A gradual change, however, is perceptible towards 
the close of the Rig Veda, and in the period of the 
Br^hraanas sacrifice as such, the mere forms and cere- 
monials and offerings, had acquired such an abnormal 
impoitance, that everything else was lost in it The 
priests appear to have believed that the ancient hymns 
had been composed simply and solely for the purpose 
of being uttered at sacrifices, and were only a means 
to the great end. They entirely forgot that the hymns 
were themselves the earliest expression of those feelings 
of gratitude and fervency in the human heart which 
found a later and a less pure form of expression in 
elaborate sacrifices 

It would be entirely foreign to our purpose to des- 
cribe the various kinds of sacrifices of which we find 
accounts in the Br^hmanas, from the simple morning or 
evening sacrifice (Agnihotra), and the new and full 
moon sacrifices (Darsa Purnamasa Ishti}, to the satiias 
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or sacrificial sessions, which lasted for a whole year or ' 
even ten or twelve years ! 

Sacrifices were generally accompanied by gifts of 
cattle, gold, garments and food, and by the offering of 
animals as victims There is a curious passage in Sata- 
•)C patha BrShmana, i, 2, 3, 7 & 8, about animal sacrifice 
which deserves to be quoted 

“ At first, namely, the gods offered up a man as a 
victim When he was offered up, the sacrificial essence 
went out of him It entered into the horse They 
offered up the horse When it was offered, the sacri- 
ficial essence went out of it It entered into the ox, 
when it was offered up, the sacrificial essence went out 
of it It entered into the sheep They offered up the 
sheep When it was offered up, the sacrificial essence 
went out of it It entered into the goat They offered 
up the goat When it was offered up, the sacrificial 
essence went out of it It entered into this earth : 
They searched for it by digging They found it in the 
shape of those two substances, the rice and barley 
therefore, even now they obtain those two by digging , 
and as much efficacy as all those sacrificed animal vic- 
tims would have for him, so much efficacy has this 
oblation (of rice, &c ), for him who knows this ” , 

Professor Blax Muller infers from this passage that 
human sacrifices prevailed among the ancient Hindus, | 
not in the Brdhmana Period, not even in the Vedic 
Period, but at a still remoter age Dr Rajendra Lala ’ 
Mitra, we regret to observe, follows the lead of Professor ' 
Max Muller, and infers from certain other passages 
which he quotes from the literature of this period, 
that the inhuman custom prevailed in the remote past 
We demui to the conclusions of these two eminent 
scholais 

If human sacrifice had prevailed in India before the j 
Rig Veda hymns which are now extant were composed, 
we should certainly have found allusions to it in the f 
hymns themselves — allusions fai more frequent than we 
find in the later Br^hmana Iiteratuie W^efind no such , 
allusions The story of Sunahsepha, as told in the Rig 
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Veda, is no evidence of human sacrifice And theie is 
absolutely nothing else in the Rig Veda which can .be 
construed as evidence of this fact It is impossible to 
suppose that such a striking and fearful custom should 
have existed and gradually fallen into disuse with- 
out leaving the slightest tiace in the Vedic hymns, 
some of which have come down from a very ancient 
date. 

And where do we find allusions to this custom in 
the literature of the Epic Period ? The S&ma Yeda is 
compiled from the Vedic hymns, and of course there is 
no mention of human sacrifice in this Veda. There is no 
mention of the horrible custom in the Black Yajur 
Veda, and there is no mention of it in the White Yajur 
Veda, properly so called It is in the very latest 
compositions of the Epic Period, — in the khila or 
supplementary poition of the White Yajur Veda, m the 
Brfihmana of the Black Yajur Veda, in the Aitareya 
Bi&hmana of the Rig Veda, and the last but one book 
of the Satapatha Bidhmana that we have accounts of 
human sacrifice Is it possible to postulate the exist- 
ence of a horrible custom in India in the remote past 
of which we find no mention in the Rig Veda, in the 
Sama Veda, in the Black or White Yajur Veda, but the 
memory of which suddenly revived after a thousand 
yeais in the supplements and BrAhmanas of the Vedas ? 
Or is it not far more natural to suppose that all the 
allusions to human sacrifice in the later compositions 
are the speculations of priests ? The practice never 
generally prevailed among Hindus, and if it was ever 
adopted in rare and exceptional cases, it was borrowed 
from the non-Aryans of India at a compaiatively recent 
period of Hindu history The institution was foreign 
to the Vedic religion and to the Vedic Hindus 

But though human sacrifices nevei prevailed among 
the ancient Aiyan Hindus animal sacrifices, no doubt, 
prevailed in ancient times, but gradually fell into disuse 
after the -Epic Peiiod It was the glowing repugnance 
to the killing of animals which was one of the causes 
which led to the use of Buddhism in the Rationalistic 
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Period, and that faith was essentially a lehgion of 
humanity and protection to all living beings. 

The different varieties of sacrifices certainly exceed 
1,000, but Gautama classifies them as seven kinds of 
Paka-sacrifice, seven kinds of Havih-sacnfice and seven 
kinds of Soma-sacrifice 

The Havih-sacnfices are — 

(1) Agnyadheya (Setting up the sacred fire) 

(2) Agnihotra (Daily oblation). 

(3) Darsaptlrnamdsa (Full and new moon sacri- 
fice) * 

(4) A'grayana (Harvest sacrifice) 

(5) Chaturmasya (Four monthly sacrifice) 

(6) Nirhdhapasubandha (Animal sacrifice) 

(7) Sautr^mani (An expiation for over-indulgence 

in Soma) 

The Soma-sacnfices are — 


(1) Agnishtoma 

(2) Atyagnishtoma. 

(3) Ukthya 

(4) Shodasin 

(5) Vajapeya. 

(6) Atiratra 
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Diffeient types 01 norms of 
ceremonials. 


(7) AptorySma, J 

The 7 Paka-sacrifices will be enumerated in the next 
Book 


An account of these 21 sacrifices would be beyond the 
scope of the present work The first of the above rites 
however, the setting up of the fire, had a most import- 
ant bearing on the life of the ancient Hindus, and an 
account of it will illustrate sacrificial rites generally. 

Asvapti, as has been observed before, boasted that 
in his kingdom there was no thief, no miser, no drunk- 
ard, no Ignorant person, no adulterer or adulteress and 
“ no man without an altar in his house ” In those davs 
to keep .the sacred fire in the altar was a duty incum- 
bent on every householder, and the breach of this rule 
as positive impiety and irreligiousness. 

his teacher or 

Parishad, married in due lime, and then set up the 
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sacrificial fires This was generally 3one on the first day 
of the taxing moon, but sometimes also at full moon, 
probably to enable tlie newly married couple to enter 
on the sacred duties as early as possible. The pciform- 
ance of the Agni*ridhana, or the establishment of tlie 
sacred fires, generally icquired two days The saerf- 
fiicer chose his four priests, the Brahman, the Hotn, the 
Adhvaryu, and the Agnidhra, and erected two sheds or 
fire-houses, for the GAihapaUa and tlie A'havaniya fires, 
respectively. A circle was marked for the Gdrhapatya 
fire, and a square for the A'hvahiya fire, and if a south- 
ern or Dakshinagni w'as required, a semi-circular aiea 
vras marked south of the space between the other 
two 

The Adh\ar>’u then procured a temporary fire, either 
producing it by friction, or obtaining it from certain 
specified sources in the village, and after the usual five- 
fold lustration of the Gfirhapatya fire-place, he laid 
down the fire thereon Tow'ards sunset the sacrificer 
invoked the gods and manes He and his wife then 
entered tlie GArhapatya house, and the Adhvarjni hand- 
ed him tw'o pieces of w'ood, the at am for the production 
of the A'havaniya fire on the next morning, and the 
sacrificer and his wife laid them on their laps, and pro- 
pitiatory ceremonies were performed The sacrificei 
and his wife remained aw'ake the w'hole night and kept 
up the fire. In the morning the Adhvaryu extinguish- 
ed the fire, or if there w^as to be a Dakshinagni, he kept 
It till that fire was made up Such, in brief, is tlie cere- 
mony of the Agni-fldhUna, or the setting up of sacri- 
ficial fires, which formed an important duty in the life of 
every Hindu householder in ancient days, when the 
gods were worshipped by each man in his fire-place, and 
temples and idols w'cre unknow'n 

We will now briefly allude to some other ancient 
customs. The illustrious German scholar Dr Roth first 
pointed out in 1S54, from a passage in the Rig Veda, 
(X, 18, II) that in ancient ages bunal was practised by 
the Hindus. This custom was followed by the burning 
of the dead and the burial of the ashes. That this latter 
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custom was also in vogue in the Rig Veda Period appears 
fiom other passages, such as X, 15, 14, and X, 16, 1 In 
the Epic Period, of which we are now speaking, the 
custom of burying had ceased altogether, and the dead 
were buint, and the ashes were buried We find an 
account of this in the 35th chapter of the White Tajur 
Veda The bones of the deceased were collected in a 
vessel and buried in the ground near a stream, and a 
mound was raised as high as the knee and covered 
with grass The relatives then bathed and changed their 
clothes and left the funeral ground The same cere- 
mony IS more fully described in the A'ranyaka of the 
Black Yajur Veda It is scarcely necessary to add that 
the custom which now prevails among the Hindus is 
simple cremation, without the burial of the ashes This 
recent custom began, according to Dr Rajendra Lala, 
snQitly after the commencement of the Christian era 
, The interesting ceremony of the gift of cakes to the 
^departed ancestor is described in the second chapter of 
the White Yajur Veda The cakes are offered to the 
Fire and to Soma, and the Fathers are invoked to receive 
their shares Then follows an address to the Fathers with 
leference to the six seasons of the year The worship- 
per then looks at his wife and says “ Fathers • you 
have made us domestic men — we have brought these 
gifts to you according to our power ” Then, offering a 
thread or rvool or hair, he says “ Fathers ' this is your 
apparel, wear it.” Then the wife eats a cake with a 
desiie to have children and says “ Fathers • let a male 
be born in me in this season Do you protect the son 
in this womb from all sickness” Departed spirits, 
according to the Hindu religion, receive offerings from 
their living descendants, and get none when the family 
is extinct Hence the extreme fear of Hindus to die 
without male issue, and the birth of a son is a part of 
the religion 

Turning now to legends we note with interest how 
simple metaphors and similes in the Rig Veda take 
shape as legends in the BrAhmanas, and then expand 
into the gorgeous myths of the Puianas 
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We have seen that in Vedic hymns, Soma is said to 
be obtained from the sky, and brought down by a 
falcon The falcon in the Brahman a is the Gayatri 
Metre which flew up to the sky for Soma But when 
Gayatri was carrying Soma, the Gandharvas stole at 
As the Gandharvas are fond of women, Vak or speech 
went in the shape of a woman without clothes to delude 
the Gandharvas. The Gandharvas were deluded, and 
recited the Vedas to her , but the gods sang to her 
and amused her, and so she turned to the gods ; 

" wherefore even to this day women are given to vain 
things, and hence it is, to him who dances and 
sings that they most leadiiy take a fancy ' ” (Sat. Br 
III 2, 4, 6 ) Thus both Soma and Vdk came to the 
gods 

A most remarkable legend is told of Manu, who in 
the Vedic hymns is alluded to as the ancient progenitor 
of man, who introduced cultivation and woiship by fire. 
The legend in the Satapatha Brahmana (I, 8, i ), is not 
unlike the account of the Deluge in the Old Testament. 
As Manu was washing his hands a fish came unto him 
and said “ Rear me, I will save thee ” Manu reared 
It and in time it told him “ in such and such a year 
that flood will come Thou shalt then attend to me 
(z c to my advice) by preparing a ship The flood 
came, and Manu entered into the ship which he had 
built m time, and the fish swam up to him and carried 
the ship beyond the northern mountain. The ship was 
fastened to a tree, there, and as the flood subsided, 
Manu gradually descended “ The flood then swept 
away all these creatures, and Manu alone remained 
here ” 

We have ekewhere quoted a celebrated Vedic hymn 
in which the poet, with fervent piety, enquires, “ To 
which god shall we give our offering” It is difficult to 
misunderstand the import of this simple and sublime 
hymn , but “ the authors of the Brahmanas had so 
completely broken with the past that, forgetful of 
the poetical character of the hymn and the yearning 
of the poets after the unknown god, they exalted the 
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interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, and acknow- 
ledged a god Ka or Who 

There is a beautiful Vedic simile in which the Sun, 
pursuing the Dawn, is compared to a lover pursuing a 
maiden Who could have imagined that this simile 
would give rise to the legend which is found in the 
Brahmanas (Satapatha, I, 7, 4 , Aitereya, III, 33, &c ) 
that PrajSpati, the supreme god, felt a passion for his 
daughter, and this was the origin of creation ! This 
legend in the Bi&hmanas further developed itself in the 
Purdnas, where Brahm^, is represented as amorous of 
his daughter The whole of these monstrous legends 
arose from a simple metaphor in the Rig Veda about 
the Sun following the Dawn That such is the origin 
of the Pauranik fables was known to Hindu thinkers 
and commentators, as will appear from the following 
well-known argument of ICumarila, the great oppo- 
nent of Buddhism, and the predecessor of SankarS- 
chdrya 

“ It IS fabled that Praj^pati, the Lord of Creation, did 
violence to his daughter But what does it mean ? 
Praj^pati, the Lord of Creation, is a name of the sun , 
and he is called so because he protects all creatures 
His daughter Ushas is the Dawn And when it is said 
that he was in love with her, this only means that at 
sunrise the sun runs after the dawn, the dawn being at 
the -same time called the daughter of the sun because 
she 'tises when he approaches. In the same manner it 
IS saicDthat Indra was the seducer of Ahalyd This 
does not imply that the god Indra committed such a 
crime, but Indra means the sun, and Ahalya the 
night, and as the night is seduced and ruined by 
the sun of the morning, therefore is Indra called the 
paramour of Ahalyd " 

There is a myth m the Taittiriya Brahmana (I i 3 
S) that nothing was seen in the beginning except water 

and a lotus leaf standing out of It. Prajapati dived in 
the shape of a boar and brought up some earth and 
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spread it out and fastened it down by pebbles This 
was the eaith. 

A similar stoiy is told in the Satapatha Biahmana 
(II, I, I, 8), that the gods and Asuras both sprung from 
Prajapati, and the earth tiembled like a lotus leaf when 
the gods and Asuras contended for mastery. We know 
that in the Rig Veda^ the word Asura is an adjective 
which means strong or powerful, and is invauably 
applied to gods except in the very last hymns of the 
last Mandala In the Biahmanas the word changed its 
meaning altogethei, and was applied to the enemies of 
gods about whom many new legends were invented 

The stoiy of Praj^pati conceiving a passion for his 
daughter, and this being the origin of creation, has al- 
ready been alluded to before Another account is given 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (II, 5,1) "Verily in the 
beginning Prajapati alone existed here ” He created 
living beings and birds and reptiles and snakes, but they 
all passed away foi want of food. He then made the 
breasts in the foiepart of their body (z. c., of the mammals) 
teem with milk, and so the living cieatures survived. 

While thus legends and speculations were springing 
up in the Epic Period, religion and religious faith was 
still the same as in the Vedic Period The gods of the 
Rig Veda were still worshipped, and the hymns of 
the Rik, Saman or Yajus were still uttered as texts 
Only the veneration with which the gods were look- 
ed up to in the Vedic Period was merged now in the 
veneration for the saciificial ceremonies And '^uper- 
stition had increased vastly since the Vedic Pedod. 
Every sacrifice, every act, every movement has been 
laid down and described in the Br&hmanas, and no 
departure IS allowed Supeistitious reasons aie alleged 
for every act enjoined on the worsTiipper, and penances 
01 darned for all kinds of mishaps There are 
penances, for instance, if the cow sits down when being 
milked, or if she cues, or moves and spills the milk oi 
if the milk IS spoilt, 01 the spoon is bioken, or if the 
Agnihotii sheds tears, or if his wife or cow gives biith 
to twins ' (Altai eya Biahmana, V and VII,) ,Such aie 
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the inevitable results when priests aie made the cus- 
todians of the conscience of a nation ' 

New gods however were slowly finding a place in the 
Hindu pantheon — names which have acquired importance 
in latter times We have already seen that Arjuna was 
another name of Indra, even in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana. In Chapter XVI of the White Yajur Veda, we 
find Rudra already assuming his more modern Paur^nik 
names, and assuming a more distinct individuality In 
the Rig Veda, as we have already seen, Rudra is the 
father of the storms, he is the thunder In the White 
Yajur Veda he is also described as the thunder-cloud, but 
is specially represented as a fearful god, and often the 
god of thieves and criminals, and altogether a destructive 
power He is called Girisha (because clouds rest on 
mountains) , he is called Tdmta or Aruna or Babhnt 
(from the colour of the clouds) ; he is named Nila- 
kantha or blue-necked (also from the same reason) , 
Kapardm or the long-haired , Pasupati or the nourisher 
of animals , Sankara or the benefactor , Siva or the 
beneficent, and Rudra or the teinble. Thus, in the 
Epic Period, we find Rudra in a transition stage, 
and we already see the origin of some of the Pauranik , 
legends about Siva But nowhere in the Br&hmana 
literature do we find those legends fully developed, or ’ 
Rudra represented as the Pauranik Siva, the consoit of 
^ Duiga or Kfili In the Kaushitaki Brahmana, we find 
^ great importance attached in one passage to IsS,na or 
Mahddeva In Satapatha Brahmana we find the follow- 
ing remarkable passage — “ This is thy share, O Rudra ' 
Graciously accept it together with thy sister Ambik^ ' ’V 
(II, 6,2, g) And in a celebrated passage in the Mun- 
daka Upanishad (which, it must be remembered, is an 
Upanishad of the Atharva Veda), we find Kali, Karali, i 
Manojavd, SulohitS,, SudhfimarvarnS, Sphuhngini, and ’ 
Bisvarupi as the names of the seven tongues of fire 
In Satapatha Bilihraana (11,4,4,6), we are told of a > 
sacrifice being perfoimed by Daksha Parvati , and in 
llie Kena Upanishad we find mention of a female called 
Uma Haimavati, who appealed befoie India and ex- , 
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plained to Indra the nature of Brahman. These are a 
few specimens of the scattered mateiials in the Br^h- 
mana literature, out of which the gorgeous Pauramk 
legend of Siva and his consort was reared 

In the Aitareya Brahmana (VI, 1$), and in Satapatha 
Brahmaha ( 1 , 2, 5), we are told the story of the gods obtain- 
ing from the Asuras the part of the world which Vishnu 
could stride over or cover, and thus they managed to 
get the whole world It is in the last book of the Sata- 
patha Brahmana (XIV, i, i), that Vishnu obtains a sort 
of supremacy among gods, and his head is then struck 
off by Indra, Krishna, the son of Devaki, is not yet a 
deity , he is a pupil of Ghora Angirasa in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad (III, 17, 6) 

While in these scattered allusions we detect materials 
for the construction of the gorgeous Pauramk my- 
thology of a later day, we also find in the Epic Period 
traces of that scepticism in Brahmamcal rites and creed 
which broke out also at a later day in the Buddhist 
revolution The Tandya Brahmana of the Sdma Veda 
contains the Vratya — stomas by which the Vratyas or 
Af fans not living according to the Brdhmanical rites 
could get admission into that community Some of them 
are thus described — " They drive in open chariots of 
war, carry bows and lances, wear turbans, robes bordered 
with red and having fluttering ends, shoes and sheep 
skins folded double , their leaders are distinguished by 
brown robes and silver neck ornaments , they pursue 
neither agriculture nor commerce , their laws are in a 
state of confusion ; they speak the same language as 
those who have received Brahmamcal consecration, but 
nevertheless call what is easily spoken haid to pro- 
nounce ” Is it possible that this description refers to 
some hordes, — probably Turanians, — who pressed into 
Behar through the Himalayas, and gradually adopted 
Hindu language and civilization ? For the rest, a 
Viatya was not yet looked upon with contempt, and 
the Supreme Being is addressed in Prasna Upanishad as 
a Vratya 



CHAPTER IX 

THE RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL SPECULATIONS 
OF THE UPANISHADS 

It is a relief to pass on from the rituals and ceie- 
monies of the BrMimanas to the healthier and more 
vigorous speculations of the Upanishads The Upani- 
shads were generally composed about the close of the 
Epic Period, leaving out, of course, the later Upanishads 
which come down even to the Paur^lnilc Period Some 
impatience appears to have been felt with the elabo- 
rate and unmeaning rites, the dogmatic but childish 
explanations, and the mystic but grotesque reasoning 
which fill the voluminous Brahmanas , and thinking 
men must have asked themselves if this was all 
that religion could teach. Earnest men, while still 
conforming to the rites laid down in the Brahmanas, 
began to speculate on the destination of the human 
soul and on the nature of the Supreme Being Learn- 
ed Kshatriyas, who became disgusted with the pre- 
tensions of really ignorant priests, must have given a 
start to these healthier speculations, or at least carried 
them on with vigour and success, until Brahmans 
who were wise in their own esteem, felt their 
inferiority and came to them to leain something of the 
wisdom of the new school And although there is , 
much in the speculations of the new school which, 
after the lapse of nearly three thousand years, ap- 
pears to us to be grotesque or fanciful, still it is im- 
possible not to be struck with the vigour, the earn- 
estness, and the originality which characterise the 
Upanishads 

The idea of a Supreme Being, a Universal Spirit, 
an all-pervading Breath or Soul is the keystone of 
the philosophy and thought of the Upanishads Thus 
idea is somewhat different from Monotheism as it has 
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been generally understood in later dajs For mono- 
theism gcnei.dly recognises a God and Cicator as 
distinct from the ciealcd beings , but the monotheism 
of the Upanishads, e Inch has been the monotheism of 
the Hindu religion e\er since, recognises God as the 
Universal Being , — all things else have emanated from 
him, are a part of him, and will mingle in him, and 
have no scpaiatc existence This is the lesson which 
Satyakfima JabAla learnt from Nature, and this is the 
lesson which Yujnavalkya impaited to his beloved 
and esteemed wife Maitre}!. This, too, is the great 
idea which is taught m the Upanishads in a hundred 
similes and stones and beautiful legends, which impart 
to the Upanishads their unique value in the literature 
of the V odd. 

“ All this is Brahman (the Universal Spirit) Let 
a man meditate on that visible world as beginning, 
ending, and brcatiiing in the Brahman ^ 

"The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form 
is light whose thoughts arc true, whose nature is like 
eithci (omnipresent and invisible), from whom all 
w'orks, all dc'-ncs. all sw’cct odouis and tastes proceed , 
he wlio embraces all this, who never speaks and is 
never surprised 

" He IS my self v’lthin the heart, smaller than a corn 
of nee, smaller than a corn of barley, smallci than a 
mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed oi tiie keincl 
of a caiiaiy seed He also is my self within the heart, 
greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater 
than heaven, greater than all these worlds 

"He from wiiom all works, all desires, all sweet 
odours and tastes proceed who embraces all this, who 
never speaks and is never surprised, he — my self 
within the hcait — is that Biahman When I shall 
have dcpaitcd from hence, I shall obtain him ” 
CIiJiandog)a^ III, 14 

Svetaketu, as we have seen before, stajed with his 
teacher horn his twelfth year to his tw^enty-fourth, and 
then retuined home, "having then studied all the 
Vedas, conceited, consideiing himself well read, and 
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stern ” But he had yet things to learn which were 
not ordinarily taught in the schools of the age, and 
his father Uddalaka A'runeya taught him the true na- 
ture of the Universal Spirit in beautiful similes 

“ As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting the 
juices of distance trees, and reduce the juice into one 
form 

“ And as these juices have no disci imination, so that 
they might say, I am the juice of this tree or that, in 
the same manner, my son, all these creatures, when 
they have become merged in the True, know not that 
they are merged in the True * ^ 

“ These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the 
Ganges), towards the east, the western (like the Indus) 
towards the west They go from sea to sea (z e, the 
clouds lift up the water from the sea to the sky and 
send it back as rain to the sea) They become, indeed, 
sea And as those rivers, when they aie in the sea, 
do not know, I am this or that river ” ^ 

“ ‘ Place this salt in water and then wait on me in 
the morning’ 

“ The son did as he was commanded The father 
said to him , ‘ Bring me the salt which you placed 
in the water last night ’ The son having looked for 
it found it not, for, of course, it was melted 

“ The father said ‘ Taste it from the surface of 
the water, Hpw is it?’ The son replied ‘ It is salt’ 

‘ Taste it from the middle How is it ? ’ The son 
replied. Ht is salt’ ‘Taste it from the bottom 
How IS it? ’ The son replied ‘ It is salt’ The father 
said ‘ Throw it away and then wait on me ’ * ^ 

" Then the father said, in this body, forsooth, you 
do not perceive the True, my son , but there indeed 
it is" — Chh&ndogya, VI 

“ At whose wish does the mind, sent forth, proceed 
on Its errand,” asks the pupil “ At whose command 
does the first breath go forth ? At whose wish do we 
utter this speech? What god directs the eye or the 
ear ?’’ 

The teacher replies “ It is the ear of the ear, the 
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mind of the mind, the speech of the speech, the bieath 
of the breath, and the eye of the eye * 

“That which is not expressed by speech, and by 
which speech is expressed * ^ That which does 
not think by mind, and by which mind is thought 
^ • that which does not see by the eye, and by 
which one sees * * That which does not hear by 
the ear, and by which the ear is heard. ^ That 
which does not breathe by breath, and by which breath 
is drawn, — that alone know as Brahman , — not that 
zohich people, here adore'’ — Kena Upanishad, I, 

The italics are, of course, ouis But who does not 
see in the above passage an effort of the human mind 
to shake itself from the trammels of meaningless 
ceremonials, which priests taught and the “ people 
here " practised, to soar into a higher region of thought 
and to comprehend the incomprehensible, — the breath 
of the breath and the soul of the soul ? Who is 
not struck by this manly and fervent effort made 
by the Hindu nation, three thousand years ago, to 
know the unknown Maker, to comprehend the incom- 
prehensible God ? 

And the joy of him who has compiehended, however 
feebly, the incomprehensible God, has been well de- 
scribed 

" He who beholds all beings in the Self, and Self in 
all beings, he never turns away from it 

“ When to a man who understands, the Self has 
become all things, what sorrow, what trouble can there 
be to him who once beheld that unity 

“ He, the Self, encircled all bright, incorporeal, 
scatheless, without muscles, pure, untouched by evil, 
a seer, wise, omnipresent, self-existent, he disposed all 
things rightly for eternal years ” — Isa Upamshad 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upamshad, we are told that 
all gods are the manifestation of Self or Purusha, ‘ for 
he IS all gods ” (I, 4, 6) And likewise, that he exists 
in all men, in the BrS,hrhan, the Kshatriya, Vaisya, 
and the Sudra — (1,4, 15 ) 

The idea of Monoism was carried to its farthest 
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limits in the Upanishads, Dualism was nevci recog- 
nised In the Sankhya philosophy, which sprung up 
at a subsequent period, Nature is independent of 
^ Puiusha , in tlie Upanishads it is not The idea of 
one Universal Being was earned to its extiemc limit 
Everything else is a manifestation of this Being 

Our extracts on this subject have been somewhat 
lengthy, but the rcadei will not legiet it For the idea 
of one Universal Being is the very ke3'’Stonc of the 
Hindu religion, and it is necessary to examine how this 
idea was first developed in India in the Upanishads 
We will now pass on to othei matteis which have 
also affected and shaped the Hindu religion of subse- 
quent ages 

The cieation of the world was still a mystery to 
those early thinkers, and the attempts to solve it weic 
necessaiily fanciful, and sometimes giotcsqiic A few 
passages should be quoted 

“ In the beginning this was non-existent, It became 
existent as it grew It turned into an egg The egg 
lay for the time of a year The egg broke open 
The two halves were, one of silver the other of gold 

“ The silver one became this earth, the golden one 
the sky, the thick membiance (of the white) the moun- 
tains, the thin membiance (of the yolk) the mist with 
the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid the 
sea 

" And what was born from it was A'ditya, the Sun 
When he was born shouts of hurrah arose, and all 
beings aiose and all things which they desired” 
Ghhdndogya, III, 19 

A different account is given in VI, 2 of the same 
Upanishad, where we are told that — “ In the bemn- 
ning there was that only, which is,— One only witirout 
a second ” And that sent forth fire, and fiie sent foith 
water, and water sent forth the earth 

The Aitareya A'lanyaka describes how Pi ana, the 
breath, and his companions created the woild,’and 
then discusses the question of the material cause out 
of which the woild was cieatcd. As in the Rig Veda 
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(X, 129), and as in the Jewish account of creation, 
water is said to be the first material cause. • 

“ Was It water really ? Was it water ? Yes, all this 
was water indeed The water was the root, the world 
was the shoot. He (the person) is the father, they 
(earth, fire, &c.), are the sons.” Mahidasa Aitareya 
knew this. — (II, i, 8, i.) 

Another speculation is started in the same 
Upanishad — 

“ Verily in the beginning all this was Self, — one only. 
There was nothing else blinking whatsoever.” And 
that Self sent forth the water (above the heaven), the 
lights which arc the sky, the mortal which is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth. He then formed the 
Purusha Fire was produced from this Purusha’s 
speech, air from his nose, the sun from his eyes, the 
different quarters from his car, shrubs and trees fiom 
the hairs of his skin, the moon from his mind, &c. 
The deities (fire, &c ), then asked for a place of rest and 
food A cow was led to them, and then a horse, and 
then a man, and they w'erc satisfied wnth the man 
Tlien Miirtt, Matter, was produced from water, and 
thus food was produced. 

A story is told in the Brihadaranyaka tliat in the 
beginning there was Self alone, and he made himself 
into tw'o parts, male and female, and the pair took 
different sliapes successively, and men, cow'S, horses, 
asses, goats, sheep and all other creatures were born. 

Such w^ere the futile attempts made in India in 
ancient ages, to solve the great mystery of creation, 
which it has not been given to man, either in the 
. ancient or in modern times, to solve One great 
generalisation was conceived by the early philosophers 
of India, — they discovered a harmony or unity in the 
cieation and the universe, and that unity was variously 
styled by them Brahman or A'tman, Purusha or Prfina. 

Similar guesses were made, imperfect and often 
fanciful, but nevertheless in a fervent spirit of piety as 
to the destination of the soul after death. The central 
idea is that which has been adopted as the cardinal 
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piinciplc of the Hindu leligion, that good‘acts lead to 
then lewards in futuic existences, but it is true 
knowledge only which leads to union with the Univer- 
sal Spmt "As here on earth, whatcvei has been 
acquiied by excition, peiishes, so perishes whatever is 
acquired for the next world by sacrifices and othei 
good actions peifoimed on eaith Those who depart 
fioin hence without having discovered the Self and 
those true desires, foi them there is no freedom in all 
the worlds” — ChMndogya, F7//, i, 6 

The doctrine of tiansmigration of souls of which we 
have found no trace in the Rig Veda, is fully developed 
in the Upanishads Chitra Gtlnga.yani, the Kshatnya 
king, explained to UddMaka Arum and his son 
Svetakctu, of whom we have had repeated mention 
befoie, and who came to the Kshatnya for instruction, 
that depaitcd spiiits go to the moon, and the moon 
sends them back to he boin again “ And accoiding to 
his deeds and according to his knowledge he is born 
again here as a worm, or as an insect, or as a fish, oi as 
a bird, or as a lion, oi as a boai, oi as a scipcnt, oi as a 
tigei, oi as a man, or as something else in different 
places ” An account then follows of the passage of 
the dead to the world of Agni, to the world of Vtlyu to 
the world of Varuna, to the world of Prajdpati, and to 
the woild of Biahman "In that woild theie is the 
lake A'ra, the mountains called Yeshtiha, the rncr 
Vijara ^ageless), the tree Ilya, the city Salajya, the 
palace ApaiAjita (unconqueiablc), the dooi-keepcis 
Indra and Prajapati, the hall of Brahman called Vibhu, 
the till one Vichakshana (perception', the couch 
Amitaujas (endless splendour), and the beloved Manasi 
(mind), and her image ChS.kshushi (eyej, vho, as if 
taking floweis, aie weaving the worlds” And theic 
he meets Brahman — Kajishttaki, I 

The above passage is a lemarkable instance of the 
piocess b> which simple metaphois and similes of poets 
lent themselves into the foimation of those goigeous 
legends of which the latei Puranas aie full We^can- 
not fail to see that the passage simply desciibes how 
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the soul passes into Brahman, and the throne of 
preception and the couch of splendour and the beloved 
mind are simple metaphors In the Puranas the meta- 
phois have been cr}''stahzed into legends, and can no 
longer be distinguished as metaphors 

A somewhat similar doctiine of transmigration is also 
taught by the Kshatriya king, Prav^hana Jaibali to the 
same Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka Aruni. The passage 
of the soul through various stages to the moon is 
described 

‘‘Having dwelt there, till their (good) works are 
consumed, the}?' return again tlie way as they came, 
finally in the form of rain 

“Then he is born as rice and corn, herbs and tiees, 
sesamum and beans From thence the escape is beset 
with difficulties For whoever the persons may be that 
eat the food, and beget offspring, he thenceforth 
becomes like unto them Those whose conduct has 
been good will quickly attain some good birth, the 
birth of a Brahman or a Kshatiiya or a Vaisya, But 
those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain 
an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a 
Chandaia ” — Chhdndogya, V, lo 
The doctrine of transmigration of souls is again fully 
and beautifully explained in the BrihadSranyaka, 
4)5 and we will make an extiact fiom that 
Upanishad — 

“ As a caterpillar, after having reached the end of a 
blade of grass, and after having made another approach 
to another blade, draws itself together towards it, thus 
does the Self, after having thrown off this body, and 
dispelled all ignorance, and after making another ap- 
proach to another bod)?^, draw itself together towards it 
“And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns 
it into another newer and more beautiful shape, so does 
the Self, after having thrown off this body, and dispelled 
all ignorance, made unto himself another newer and 
more beautiful shape, whether it be like the Fathers, 
or like the Gandharvas, 01 like the Devas, or like Praja 
pati, or like Brahman, or like other beings, ^ ^ 
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“ So much for the man who desires. But as to the 
man who does not desire , who, not desiring, fiee from 
desires, is satisfied in his desires, or desires the Self 
only, his vital spirits do not depart elsewhere , being 
Brahman, he goes to Brahman * 

“ And as the slough of a snake lies on an anthill, 
dead and cast away, thus lies the body ; but that dis- 
embodied immortal spirit is Brahman only, is only light ” 
Beautiful, indeed, are the passages which describe the 
final emancipation of the soul and its union with 
Brahman A little further on, after the passage quoted 
above, occurs the following passage , and the reader 
will see that the Buddhist idea of NirvAna arose out of 
the Hindu idea of union with Brahman 
“ He, therefore, that knows it, after having become 
quiet, subdued satisfied, patient, and collected, sees 
self in Self, sees all in Self Evil does not overcome 
him, he overcomes all evil Evil does not burn him, he 
burns all evil Free from evil, free from spots, free from 
doubt, he becomes a true Brahman , — enters the Brahma 
world ” 

Still finer is the hymn of triumph with which the 
soul comes to Brahman 

“ I come to the hall of PrajQ-pati, to the house I am 
glorious among Brahmans, glorious among princes, 
glorious among rnen. I am glorious among the 
glorious” — Chhdndogya, VIII, 14, i 
This beatitude, this union with Brahman or Self, 
was what Death taught Nachiketas in that beautiful 
idyll of an Upanishad called Katha We will close 
the present chapter with an extract from that beautiful 
creation of fancy and of piety. We should remind our 
readers, however, that Katha is very likely an Upani- 
shad of the Atharva Veda, and apparently belongs to a 
later age than the other Upanishads from which we 
have quoted before. 

Nachiketas Was given by his father unto Death, and 
entered the abode of Yama Vaivasvata, and asked him 
for three boons, the last of which was this . 

There is that doubt, when a man is dead -some 
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saying, he is , others, he is not This I should like to 
know taught by thee, this is the third of my boons.” 

But Death was unwilling to reveal his secrets, and told 
Nachiketas to ask for other boons. 

“ Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred 
years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, horses. Choose 
the wide abode of the earth, and live thyself as many 
harvests as thou desirest. 

" If you can think of any boon equal to that, choose 
wealth and long life. Be king, Nachiketas, on the 
whole earth, I make thee the enjoyer of all desires. 

" Whatever desires are difficult to attain among 
mortals, ask for them, any thing to thy wish , — these 
fair maidens with their chariots and musical instru- 
ments, — such are, indeed, not to be obtained by men 
be waited on by them whom I give thee, but do not 
ask me about dying ” 

Nachiketas said ” These things last till to-morrow, O 
Death, for they wear out this vigour of all the senses, 
Even the whole of life is short. Keep thou thy horses, 
keep dance and song for thyself,” 

Pressed by the pious enquirer, Death at last revealed 
the great secret, wnth is the principle of all the 
Upanishads and the principle of the Hindu religion 

“ The wise who, by means of meditation on his Self,, 
recognizes the Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, who 
has entered into tlie dark, who is hidden in the cave,, 
who dwells in the abyss, as God, — he, indeed, leaves 
3oy and sorrow far behind. 

” A mortal who has heard this and embraced it, who 
has separated from it all qualities, and has thus reached 
the subtle Being, rejoices because he has obtained what 
is a cause for rejoicing The house of Brahman is 
open, I believe, O Nachiketas • ” 

Who can, even in the present day, peruse these pious 
enquiries and fervent thoughts of a long buried past, 
without feeling a new emotion in his heart, without 
seeing a new light before his eyes ! The mysteries of 
creation and of the unknown future will never be 
solved by human intellect or by human science , but 
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the filst recorded attempts to solve them in a pious, 
fervent, philosophical spirit will ever have an abiding, 
interest for every patiiotic Hindu and for every thought- 
ful man 

In the words of the eminent Geiman writer and ^ 
philosophei Schopenhauer “ From every sentence 
deep, original and sublime thoughts arise, and the 
whole IS peiwaded by a high and holy and earnest 
spirit Indian air suirounds us, and original thoughts 
of hindered spiiits * In the whole woild there is no 
study except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. (Latin translation 
of the Upanishads) It has been the solace of my life , 

It will be the solace of my death ” 
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CHAPTER I 

LITERATURE OF THE PERIOD 

A CHANGE came over the spirit of the Hindu woild 
in the thud Period, and the change is reflected in tlie 
Sutra literature of India The Vindhya range was the 
extreme southern limit of the Hindu woild in the Epic 
Period , but now the Hindus ciosscd tliat chain of 
mountains and penetrated be) ond the wastes and jungles 
of Central India and founded powerful Hindu kingdoms 
on the banks of the Godavari and the Krishnft, extending 
to the blue waters of the ocean In the east the kingdom 
of Magadha rose to power and gieatness, and threw 
out colonics into Bengal and Orissa, and in the west 
the kingdom of Saur&shtra extended its limits to the 
Aiabian Sea This expansion of the Hindu woild had 
Its effect on the Hindu mind , Hindus became more 
practical and more venturesome, and their ideas be- 
came more expanded Whate\er literatuie was handed 
down from ancient times was put in a condensed, prac- 
tical shape, and new discoveries in every department of 
science w'ere made with the boldness of new exploicrs 
and conquerors 

The practical spirit of the age shewed itself in the 
form which literature assumed All learning, all scien- 
ces, all religious teaching w'crc reduced to concise prac- 
tical manuals Brevity is the characteiistic of the Sutia 
literature as verbosity is of the Bruhmana liteiature 
Indeed, the winters went from one extreme to another , 
— verbose prose w'as replaced by aphorisms, and the 
ptoverbial saying, which applies to the Sfitra liteiatuie, 
IS often quoted, that “ An author rejoiceth in the econo- 
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tnising of half a short vowel as much as in the birth of 
a son 

One main reason which led to this extreme concise- 
ness was, that young Hindu students were expected in 
their early years to learn these Sfltras by rote Aryan 
boys were expected to place themselves under some 
teacher at the early age of eight or ten or twelve, and 
for twelve years or more they lemamed in their teacher’s 
house, doing menial services under him, begging alms 
for him, and learning day by day the ancestral religion 
by rote The diffuse details of the Brahmanas were 
therefore compressed into shoit treatises in order that 
they might be imparted and learnt with ease, and a 
separate body of Sdtras was thus composed for each 
Siltra charana or school The names of the authors of 
many of these compositions have been handedsdown to 
us, and while the Vedas and the Biahmanas are declar- 
ed to be revealed, no such claim is put forward for the 
SOtras, which are admitted to be human compositions 
The so-called levealcd literature of India closes there 
fore with the Upanishads, which form the last portions 
of the Brahmanas 

When once the SAtras began to be composed, the sys- 
tem spiead rapidly all over India, and SOtra schools 
multiplied The Charanyavyhha names five charanas 
of the Rig Veda, twenty-seven of the Black Yajur Veda, 
fifteen of the Wnite Yajur Veda, twelve of the S^ma 
Veda, and nine of the Atharva Veda Each Sfitra 
charana must have had a separate body of Sfitras for 
itself, and the adherents of any particular charana — 
in whatever part of India they might live, — learnt and 
imparted to students the Sfltras of that particular 
school A vast mass of Sfitra literature thus gradu- 
ally sprung up in India, but of the numerous bodies of 
Sfitras which must have been composed and taught in 
these numerous Sfitra charanas, a lamentably small num- 
ber has been left to us ! As with the Biihmanas, so with 
the Shtras, a limited number of works have only been 
saved from the shipwieck of ancient Sanskrit liteiature, 

We will now rapidly survey the different branches of 
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learning which gradually assumed the Siltia foim and 
we will begin with religion Details of ceremonials re^ 
lating to Vedic sacrifices were compressed into concise 
manuals, and these manuals are called Sraiita ^iXtras 
Two collections of these Srauta Sfitras belonging to the 
Rig Veda called A'svaldyana and SankhS,yana , three 
belonging the Sama Veda and called M^saka, LS,tyS,- 
yana and DrUhyayana , four belonging to the older oi 
Black Yajur Veda and called Baudhayana, BhSrad- 
v^ja, A'pastamba and Hiranyakesin, and one belonging 
to the new or White Yajur Veda and called Katyayana, 
have been left entire An account of these Srauta 
SQtras will not be interesting to our readers, but never- 
theless, some facts about them desen^e mention 

The A'svalfl.yana Sfitra is divided into twelve chapteis 
A'svalSyana is said to have been the pupil of the cele- 
biated Saunaka, and the teacher and pupil are said to 
have been the joint authors of the last two books of the 
Aitareya A'ranyaka Hermann Oldenberg points out, 
however, that the fourth book of this A'ranyaka is ex- 
tremely short, and consists of verses which probably 
belong to an ancient age, while the fifth or last book 
is in genuine Sfitra style, and was the work of Saunaka 
and A'svalayana Whichever view is accepted, the facts 
clearly point to the interesting conclusion that the ear- 
liest works of the SQtra literature connect themselves 
with the last works of the Brahmana or Epic Period 
Saunaka is indeed an interesting figure towards the 
close of the Epic Period In an anterior state of 
existence he is said to have been the “ seer ” of the 
second book of the Rig Veda, and by this legend we 
may probably understand that he belonged to the line 
of teachers or families by whom the book of the Rig 
Veda was handed down from century to century 
S’aunaka was again the priest of Janamejaya Pankshita 
in the famous horse-sacrifice which he celebrated We 
may infer therefore that a line of Saunakas were cele- 
brated priests and men of learning in the Epic Period 
No wonder that the eailiest compilers of Shtras connect 
themselves with this honoied name as pupils 
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The Sankhayana Srauta Sfitra consists of i8 chap- 
ters Professor Weber conjectures that this S6tra be- 
longs to the Western pait of Hindustan as the A'svala- 
yana belongs to tlie Eastern 

Of the Sima Veda the M&saka Srauta SMra is only 
a tabular enumeration of prayers belonging to different 
ceremonies, the S&ty&yana embodies the opinions of 
various teachers, and both these Shtras connect them- 
selves with the great T&ndya or Panchavinsa Br&hmana 
of the S&.ma Veda The DrS,hyiyana differs but little 
from the Sfi.tyS,yana 

The Shtras of the Black Yajur Veda have been 
chronologically arranged as those of BaudhSyana, Bha- 
radv&ja, A'pastamba, and Hiranyakesin , and Dr Buhler, 
who has recovered the lost Bharadv^ja Shtra, justly 
remarks that the distance in years between Baudhiyarih 
and A'pastamba must be measured not by decades but 
by centuries In a most valuable introduction to his 
translation of the Dharma SGtra of A'pastamba, Dr 
Buhler states that a powerful Hindu kingdom, t of 
the Andhras, had been founded in Southern India before 
the Christian era, that the capital of the empire was 
probably situated near modern AmarSvati on the river 
Krishna, that A'pastamba was probably born or natural- 
ized in this country and founded his Sfltra school there, 
and that the date of his work cannot be put down later 
than the third century before Christ And as A'pas- 
tamba speaks not only of the six Ved^ngas, but also of 
the Phrva Mim&nsa and the Veddnta schools of philo- 
sophy, we can conclude that the philosophical schools 
of India had begun their work previous to that date 
He conjectures that Baudhayana also was born and 
worked in Southern India 

The Srauta Sdtra of the White Yajur Veda is in 26 
chapters and is by Katy^yana, who also claims to be a 
pupil of the renowned Saunaka Katyayana was a 
critic of Panini the grammarian, and lived, according to 
Max Muller, in the fouith century before Christ An 
interesting “ battle of books ” has been waged by 
scholars about the date of Panini, but we must avoid 
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entering into the arena reserved for doughty scholars, 
and only express our assent to the pi evading opinion 
that the grammarian must have In ed some centuries 
before his critic The Kfitydyana Sdtra strictly follows 
the Satapatha Brahmana, and the first 18 chapters of 
the SQtra correspond with the first nine books of the 
BrShmana As in Ltltyayana so in K&t)ayana we find 
allusion to MAgadhadcsiya Brahmabandhu, who are 
supposed to be the first Buddhists 

We turn with pleasure from the Srauta Sutias to the 
DJianua SHtras, which present to us the customs and 
manners and laws of the times, and are, therefore, far 
more valuable for our historical purposes In the Srauta 
Shtias we see the Hindus as w»orshippers and sacnficers; 
in the Dharma Sdtras we see them as citizens 

But the Dharma Sfltras of this ancient period have a 
still further claim to our attention, because they are the 
originals which have been modified and copied and put 
into verse at a later age and transformed into those law- 
books with which modem Hindus are familiar, such as 
Manu, YAjnavalkya, ParAsara, &c. This was pointed 
out by Piofessor Max Muller thirty years ago, and the 
icsearchcs which have been made since have fully con- 
firmed the fact A world of conjectures and fancies 
about the Code of Manu being the work of legislators 
and rulers, has been exploded by this discoveiy, and we 
now know' what the so-called codes are, and how and 
w'hy they weie framed In their oiiginal Sutra form 
(often in prose, sometimes in prose and verse, — but 
ne\er in continuous verse like the later codes), they 
were composed, just as the Srauta SAtras w'ere compos- 
ed, by the founders of the Sdtia charanas, and were 
learnt by rote by young Hindus, so that they might, in 
later life, never forget their duties as citizens and as 
members of society No nation has taken geater precau- 
tion than the Hindus to implant in the mind of every 
member of society his religious, social and legal duties 
Among the Dharma SAtras which aie lost, and have 
not yet been recovered, was the MAnava SAtra or SAtra 
of Manu, from which the later metrical Code of Manu 
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has been compiled It seems that the Dharma Svltra 
of Manu was held in high honor in the Shtra Period, 
as the metrical Code of Manu is held in honor in the 
present day The references to Manu are frequent in 
the Stitra literature, and Dr Buhler has pointed out two 
quotations from Manu' m Vasishtha and Gautama’s 
Dharma SMras, to which we will allude further on 

Among the Dharma SHtras still extant, Vasishtha be- 
longing to the Rig Veda, Gautama belonging to the 
SAma Veda, and Baudhayana and A'pastamba belong- 
ing to the Black Yajur Veda, have been translated by 
Dr Buhler 

In point of time Gautama is the oldest, and we find 
Baudhayana transferring a whole chapter of Gautama’s 
into his Sutra, and Vasishtha again has borrowed the 
same chapter from Baudh&yana And we have seen 
before that A'pastamba also comes after Baudhayana 

We have spoken of the Srauta Sfttras which treat of 
the duties of a worshipper, and of the Dharma Slltras 
which treat of the duties of a citizen But man has 
other duties and responsibilities beyond those of a 
worshipper and a citizen As a son, a brother, a hus- 
band, and a father, he has duties to perform towards the 
members of his family He has little rites to perform 
in connexion with domestic occurrences, which are quite 
different from the more elaborate ceremonials taught in 
the Srauta Srttras A distinct class of rules was neces- 
sary to fix the details of these Grihya or domestic rites, 
and these rules are given in the Grthya Sdtras 

A great deal of interest attaches to these simple 
domestic rites performed at the domestic fireside, and 
not at the hearths which had to be specially lighted at 
great sacrifices The domestic fire was lighted by each 
householder on his marriage, and the simple rites, the 
Pakayajnas, were easily performed “ A log of wood,” 
says Professor Max Muller, " placed on the fire of the 
hearth, an oblation poured out to the gods, or alms given 
to Brahmanas, this is what constitutes a Pikayajna ” 
Gautama enumerates seven P^ka sacrifices, vts — -(i) 
Astaka performed in the four winter months , (2) Par- 
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vana at full and new moon , (3) Sr§.ddha or monthly 
funeral oblations , (4 to 7) SrS.vani, Agrahayani, Chiatri 
^and A'svajuji performed on the days of full moon in 
the months from which the rites have been named 
The account of these rites contained in the Grihya 
Shtras is deeply interesting to Hindus, because after 
a lapse of over two thousand years we are still practis- 
ing, as will be seen further on, the same interesting 
rites, sometimes under the same name, and often 
under a different name and m a somewhat different 
way. To the seven Pakajajnas enumerated above, may 
be added the five daily oblations, called emphatically 
the Mahajajnas, and which consisted in oblations to 
gods, to departed fathers, and to creatures in general, 
in the performance of duty towards Rishis and hospi- 
tality towards men The Grihya Siltias also contain 
accounts of social ceremonies performed at marriage, 
at the birth of a child, at his first feeding, at his assum- 
ing the life of a student, &c. And thus we get a com- 
plete idea of domestic life among ancient Hindus from 
these invaluable Grihya Sfitras 

‘ The Sankhyayana and A'svalS.yana Grihya Sfltras 
belonging to the Rig Veda and the Paraskara Grihya 
Sfitra belonging to the White Yajur Veda, together with 
the Khadira, which is an abridgement of Gobhila Grihya 
Sutra of the Sama Veda, have been translated by Herman 
Oldenberg. A second volume which promises to con- 
tain a translation of Gobhila, &c, has been announced, 
but has not yet been published, but an excellent edi- 
tion of Gobhila with notes has been published by Pun- 
dit Satyavrata Samasramin 
The Srauta Sutra, the Dharma Sfitra, and the Grihya 
Sfltra go collectively under the name of Kalpa Sfitra 
Indeed, each Sutra charana is supposed to have had 
a complete body of Kalpa Sfitra, including the division 
mentioned above, but much of what existed has been 
lost, and we have only fragments of the Sutra literature 
left The entire Kalpa Sfitra of A'pastamba still exists, 
and IS divided into thirty prasnas or sections The 
first twenty-four of these treat of Srauta saciifices , the 
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25th contains the rules of interpretation , the 26th and 
27th treat of the Grihya rites , the 28th and 29th con- 
tain the Dharma Shtra, and the 30th section, the 
Stilva SOjtra, teaches the geometrical principles accord- 
ing to which the altars for the Srauta sacrifices were to 
be constructed These interesting Sulva Sutras have 
been made known to the western world by Dr Thibaut 
The publication of his work only confirms the conclu- 
sions of Von Schrader, that Pythagoras learnt not only 
his theory of transmigration, but his mathematics also 
from India in the sixth century before Chnst 

We have so long spoken of the Kalpa Sfitra, as the 
Kalpa Shtra forms the most important and, historically, 
the most valuable portion of the literafure of the period 
Our ancient writers enumerate five other Ved^ngas 
or departments of Vedic study, and we will briefly 
allude to them here 

SiksM or Phonetics is the science of pronunciation, 
and there is reason to believe that rules on the sub- 
ject were formerly embodied in the A'ranyakas and 
even in the BrfLhmanas of the Epic Period, but that 
they have disappeared in consequence of the appear- 
ance of more scientific works on the same subject in 
the Rationalistic Penod These works are called 
Pr&tisakhyas, which were collections of phonetic rules 
applicable to each Sakha or recension of each Veda 

Many of the Pratis&khyas, however, have been lost, 
and only one Pr&tisakhya for each Veda (except the 
S&ma Veda) has been preserved to us The Pr^tisS- 
khya of the Sakala recension of the Rig Veda is ascrib- 
ed to the renowned Saunaka But Dr Goldstucker 
gives good grounds for doubting his authorship of 
this work Similarly, a Piatisakhya of the Madhyan- 
dina recen‘=ion of the White Yajur Veda is also extant 
and is ascribed to Kdtyayana A Pratisakliya of the 
Black Yajur Veda and one of the Atharva Veda are also 
extant, but the names of the authors are forgotten It 
will interest our readers to learn that among the teachers 
named in the PrStisakbya of the Black Yajur Veda, 
we have the name of a Vdlmiki > 
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Chhaiidas or Metre is spoken of in the Vedas, and 
whole chapters in the A'ranyakas and Upanishads are 
devoted to it But as m the case of Siksh^,soin the case 
of Chhandas, we have a clear scientific treatment of the 
subject for the first time in the Shtra hteratuie There 
are some chapters on the metre of the Rig Veda at the 
end of the Pr^tisakliya spoken of above. For the Sama 
Veda we have the well-known Nid&na Shtra in ten 
prapathakas Pingalanaga’s work on Chhandas does 
not belong to the Shtra Period, but to a much later time 

The deservedly great fame of P^nini in the depart- 
ment of VjMarana or Grammar has eclipsed that of 
all other grammarians of the period. P^nini belonged 
to the extreme north-west corner of India where 
the Brihmanas and A'ranyakas and Upanishads, com- 
posed mostly on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, were little known or respected , and PS.nini 
therefore knew little of them. Dr Goldstucker is right 
in holding PS,nini to be anterior to Buddha, that is to 
the 6th century B C. 

Similarly, the great fame of Y^ska (anteiior to P&nini, 
according to Dr Goldstucker and other scholars) in the 
department of Ntruhta has eclipsed the fame of his 
predecessors, of whom we know little except from the 
mention made of them in Yaska’s work Professor Max 
Muller has pointed out a common mistake made in 
calling Yaska’s work as the Nirukta Nirukta is a woik, 
as SS.j'^ana says, where only a number of words is given. 
Y&ska takes up such an old-existing Nirukta, and on 
this text (which is usually known as the Nighantu) he 
writes a commentary, which is his work 

Colebrooke speaks of different treatises on Jydtisha or 
Astronomy of each Veda, and he calls one which has 
a commentary, the Jyotisha of the Rig Veda. Professor 
Max Muller, however, has found the works to be differ- 
ent manuscripts of the same work, and he believes the 
work to have been composed after the Shtra Period, 
although the doctrines and rules propounded m it be- 
long to the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. Its 
practical object is to convey a knowledge of the heavenly 
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bodies necessary for fixing the time for saciifices, 
and to 'establish a sacted calendar However lecent 
the date of the existing work may be, it contains obser- 
vations made in India during the Epic Period, te , when 
the Vedas were collected and arranged, and it furnishes 
evidence therefore of the date of that period, which 
should not be lightly rejected or ignored 

Besides the six VedAngas detailed above, there is 
another class of works called the Anukramani or Index 
to the Vedas which also belongs to Shtra literature The 
Anukramani of the Rig Veda is ascribed to Katy^yana, 
and gives the first words of each hymn, the number 
of verses, the name of the poet, the metre and the 
deity There weie some older Anukramanis of the 
Rig Veda, which are ascribed to Saunaka, and one of 
which IS still extant, but which have all been replaced 
by Kfity^yana’s fuller work The Bnhaddevata, which 
IS a voluminous Anukramani, is also ascribed to 
Saunaka Writers of the Rationalistic Period were very 
fond of citing that honored name in connection with 
many works 

The Yajur Veda has three Anukramanis, vis, one 
for the A'treya recension of the Black Yajur Veda, one 
foi the recension of the Charakas, and the third for 
the Maddhyandina recension of the White Yajur Veda 

Of the Sama Veda we have an ancient index in the 
A'rsheya Brahmana, and some more among the Pari- 
sishtas, or supplementary works An Anukramani of 
the Atharva Veda was discovered by Professor Whitney 
in the British Museum 

We have still to refer to the most impoitant product 
of the Hindu mind in the Rationalistic Period. The 
speculations and earnest enquiiies started at the 
close of the Epic Period in the Upanishads led to 
those deeper investigations and subtle and profound 
researches which are known as the six schools of Hindu 
Philosophy We have seen that A'pastamba mentions 
two of them in his Dharma Sfitra, and there is evi- 
dence that the commencement of all the six schools 
dates fiom the Rationalistic Period, though their furthei 
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developments took place at a later date Professor 
Weber justly remailcs that it was in Philosophy as well 
as in grammai that the speculative Hindu mind attain- 
ed the highest pitch of its marvellous fertility The ab- 
strusest questions of matter and spnit and creation w^ere 
dealt witli, not as in the Upanishads in guesses and 
vague speculations, but with man, ellous acumen and 
relentless logic The natuial result follow^ed, and the 
fabric of faith tottered to its foundations Learned 
men still paid a sort of nominal regard to the Vedas 
and the sacrifices they inculcated, but the support 
given was onljMiominal and half-heaited Large por- 
tions of thinking men saw' the w'eakness of the existing 
rites in the light of the new' philosophy, and boldly 
threw' aw'ay the mask and embiaced Buddhism, w'hich 
w'as a legitimate product of Sankhya philosophy And 
the masses of ignorant Sudras too, for whom a cruel fate 
had been reseived in the Hindu Dharma Sutias, openly 
welcomed a religion w'hich recognised no Brahmans. 

It is said of the French Revolution that it was mainly 
bi ought about b\ Iw'o causes , the oppression of kings 
and the intellectual reaction set in by the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century The Buddhist revolution m 
India IS still moie distinctly the result of similar causes 
The oppiession of Brahmanism made the people sigh 
for a re\olution, and the w oik of philosophers opened 
the path to such a re\ olution 

Buddhism w’as at last accepted as the State religion 
in the reign of Asoka, about 242 B C At this date 
the Rationalistic Peiiod ends and the Buddhist Period, 
te, the peiiod when Buddhism w'as the prevailing 
religion in India, may be said to commence 
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EXPANSION OF IHE HINDUS AND THE RISE OP 
M \GADHA 

The History of India icceives a new light in the 
Rationalistic Period, as it was in this period that the 
Gieelcs visited India and also compiled accounts of it 
from report Gieek civilization and national life had 
not commenced during the long centuries of the Vcdic 
Age in India, Again, the ludc heroes of the Tioj an 
War knew little of their civilized but distant contem- 
poraries, the Hindus of the Epic Age The first two 
epochs of Hindu histoiy receive no light theiefore 
from Greek literature The first Greek who is supposed 
to have borrowed his learning from the Plindus is the 
philosopher Pythagoias He lived in the sixth century 
before Christ, in the Rationalistic Pei lod of Hindu 
history, and his theories and ideas throw some light 
on the prevailing ideas of the Hindus of that age He 
learnt the doctrine of transmigration of souls and of 
final beatitude from the Upanishads and the current 
faith of the Hindus, and his ascetic observances and 
prohibition to eat flesh and beans weie also borioucd 
from India He learnt his elementary mathematics 
and geometry from the Sulva sGtras , his notion of the 
virtues of numbers is borrowed from the Sankhya 
Philosophy , and lastly, his idea of the five elements 
IS essentially an Indian idea 

Herodotus, the father of Greek history, lived in the 
fifth century before Christ , and although he never 
visited India, he gives accounts of the Hindus fiom 
report which are valuable, although he mixes them up 
with legends and stories, and often confounds the 
customs of the Hindus with those of the uncivilized 
aborigines who still inhabited laige tracts in India 
Heiodotus tells us that the Indians were the greatest 
nation of the age, that they were divided into vaiious 
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tnbcs and spoke oifTerent tongues, that they procured 
great quantities of gold in tlicir country, that India 
abounded in quadrupeds and buds larger than any 
other country, and [produced wild trees which bore wool 
(cotton) from which the Indians made their clothing 
(111,94 to 106) Elsew here, he says, speaking of tiie 
Thracian'5, that they w ere the greatest of nations among 
men, excepting on!}' the Indians (V, 3 ) Herodotus 
cdso mentions the fact, which is probably historically 
true, that Darius, king of Persia, subjugated a part of 
India, and his ships sailed down the Indus to the 
sea (IV, 44 ) 

And lastly jMagasthencs came to India in the fourth 
century before Christ, and lived in the court of Cliandra 
Gupta in PMahputra or ancient Patna And although his 
original account IS lost, still extracts ft om his writings 
are found scatteicd in many subsequent works These * 
have been carefully collected bj Dr Schw’anbeck of 
Bonn and translated into English by Mr MacCnndle, 
and arc invaluable for the pui poses of Indian History, 
and we shall frequently have occasion to quote them 
Pjthagoras, Herodotus and Iilcgasthcnes arc unim- 
peachable witnesses to the high civilization of India 
during three successive centuries which fill within the 
Rationalistic Penod, via., the sixtli, fifth, and fourth 
centuries before Christ 

We have seen that b> the end of the Epic Period the 
whole of the valley of the Ganges and Jumna from 
Delhi to North-Behar had been conqucied, peopled and 
Hinduizcd. We have seen that towvards the v ery close 
of that period, ic, about 1000 B C., Hindu settlers 
and adventurers, colonist^, and “ pilgrim fathers ’’ had 
left the valley of the Ganges and had penetrated into 
1 emote unknown lands, into Southern and East Behar, 
Malwa, Southern India and Gujrat And vve have seen 
that these Non-Atyan provinces were becoming gradu- 
all} known to the Hindus, and vveie slowly coming 
under Hindu influence and power when the Epic Period 
Closed and the Rationalistic Period began. 

The waves of Hmda conquests lolled further and 
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fvirthei, and the aboiigines submitted themselves to a 
highei civilization and a nobler religion Rnersveie 
crossed, forests were cleared, lands were reclaimed, wide 
wastes w'eie peopled, and new countries hitherto 
aboriginal became the scenes of Hindu power and of 
Hindu religion Where a few scanty settlers had 
penetrated at first, pow'erful colonies aiose, w'here 
religious teachers had letired m seclusion, quiet villages 
and towns arose Where a handful of merchants had 
made their w’ay by some unknown rivei, boats navi- 
gated up and down with valuable cargoes for a civilized 
population Wheie hardy warriors or scions of royal 
houses had dwelt in exile or by the chase, poweiful 
monarchs reigned over a conquered civilized, Hindiiized, 
aboriginal population. And where foresteis had felled 
trees and cleared small tracts of land, smiling fields, 
covered with waving corn, spiead for miles and miles 
aiound, betokening the spread of civilization and of 
the civilized arts of life 

Such was the history of Aryan conquests from 
generation to generation and from century to century in 
the Rationalistic Period , and each succeeding Sfitra w^ork 
that we take up shew's that the circle of civilization 
has spread wider, and that the zone of unieclaimed 
barbarism has receded furthur and further And long 
before we come to the close of the Rationalistic Period, 
le, the third century B C, w^e find that the entire 
peninsula has been reclaimed, civilized, and Hinduized 
and that primitive barbarians dw'elt only m rocks, 
forests and deserts w'hich the Aryans disdained to 
conquer It is not possible within our limits to narrate 
fully this interesting story of Hindu conquests , nor 
are materials available u'hich would enable such a" suc- 
cinct account to be written Wc will, how’ever, quote a 
passage or two which will indicate to our readers the 
march of events 

Baudha3^ana lived probably m the sixth century before 
Christ, and was, as w^e have seen befoie, one of the 
earliest of the Siltrakaras In his time the zone of Hindu 
kingdoms and civilization -extended as far south as 
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Kalmga or the eastein seaboard, stietching fiom modern 
Orissa southward to the mouth of the Krishna The 
passage we refer to is interesting, because it shews that 
the ancient Hindu region along the Ganges and the 
Jumna was still regarded as the suitable home of 
Aryans, while tracts of country Hinduized moieiecently 
were looked upon with some degiee of contempt 

“ 9 The countiy of the ATyas ( A'ry ^vai ta, lies to 
the east of the region wheie the Rivei (Sarasvati) dis- 
appears, to the west of the Black- forest (Kaiakavana), 
to the noith of the Paiipatra (Vindhya mountains), and/ 
to the south of the Himaia)'a The rule of conduct 
which prevails there is authoritative 

“ 10 Some declare the countiy between the Yamunil 
and Ganga (to be A'ryavaita). 

“ ir Now the Bhallavins quote also the following 
verse — 

“ 12 In the west the boundary iiver, in the east the 
region where the sun uses, as fai as the black antelopes 
wander, so far spiiitual pie-eminence is found 

“13 The inhabitants of Avanti (Malwa), of Anga 
(East Beliar) of Magadha (South Beliar), of Saurash- 
tra (Guzeiai), of the Deccan, of Upavrit, of Sindh, 
and the Sauviias (of south Punjab) are of mixed 
origin 

“ 14 He who has visited tlie A'rattas (in the Punjab), 
Kdraskars (in South India), Pundias (m Noith Bengal) 
Sauviras, Vangas (in Eastein Bengal), Kalingas (eastern 
seaboard) or Piamlnas shall offei a Punastoma or a 
Sarvaprishtlia sacrifice ” BaudhAyana^ /, 7, 2 

The passage is interesting, because it shews us the 
extent of the Hindu world in the early pait of the 
Rationalistic Period, and also because it divides the 
Hindu world into thiee circles at it weic, which were 
legal ded with different degrees of esteem Ahy&varta 
stretching fiom the Saiasvati to the confines of Behai, 
and fiom the Himalaya to the Vindhya, foims the fiist 
circle, and It is remaikabie that the Punjab, which 
was the earliest home of the Aryans in the Vedic Age, 
is not included in this sacied circle. That realm had 
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Since then been backward in the later developments 
of Hindu religion and culture, and was rarely alluded 
to even m the literature of the Epic Period The 
second circle, the people of which are said to be of 
mixed origin, includes Southern Punjab, Sindh, Gujrat, 
Malwa, Deccan, and South and East Behar If 
the reader refers to the fouith chapter of the last 
book, he will find that these were the very regions 
which were becoming dimly known to the Hindus at 
the veiy close of the Epic Period Early in the 
Rationalistic Age they had already become recognized 
as Hindu kingdoms, and Hindu influence and civiliza- 
tion had travelled beyond these kingdoms to other 
regions which are included in the third circle That 
third or last ciicle embraces the country of the Arattas 
in the Punjab, some parts of Southern India, Eastern 
and Northern Bengal, and the eastern sea-board, from. 
Orissa to the Krishn^ river A peison travelling m 
these places had to expiate the sin by a saciifice 
This was the extreme limit of the Hindu world, 
— say in the sixth centuiy before Christ 

That portions of Southern India had not only been 
colonized by this date, but had become the seats of 
Hindu kingdoms and of distinct schools of laws and’ 
learning, is proved by the writings of Baudhayana^ 
As we have said before, Baudhayana himself was 
probably a southerner, and although he expresses high 
regal d for A'ryavaita, or the valley of the Ganges, 
still he takes care to mention the peculiar laws and 
customs of Southern India. We will cite one pas- 
sage ; 

“ I There is a dispute regarding five practices in 
the south and in the noi th 

“ 2 We will explain those peculiar to the south 

“ 3 They are to eat in the company of an uninitiated 
person, to eat in the company of one’s wife, to eat stale 
iood, to mat ry ike daughter of a inatefnal uncle or of a 
fntei nal aunt * 

* Dr Biihler points out that such marriages still prevail among the- 
Desastha and KnrMda Brdhmans of the Deccan 
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“ 4. Now the customs pecuh.ir to the north are, to 
deal in wool, to drink turn, to sell animals that have 
teeth in the upper and in the lower jaws, to follow the 
tiade of arms, and to go to sea * 

‘'5 He who follow's these practices, in any other 
country than where they pievail commits sin. 

“ 6 For each of these customs the rule of the 
countrj^ should be the authority 

" y Gautama declares that that is false ” Baudhd- 
yana, I, i, 2. 

Let us now take leave of Baudhayana and come to 
the next Shtrak^ra of Southern India If BaudhS.yana 
be supposed to have flourished in the sixth century be- 
foie Christ, A'pastamba probabljf flourished in the fifth*!* 
There can be little doubt that A'pastamba lived and 
taught in the Andhra countr)% and the limits of that 
great monaichy embraced all the districts between 
the Godavari and the Krishna Dr. Buhler sup- 
poses that the capital of this southern empite was situ- 
ated near modem Amaravati on the louder Kiishn^ 
It was the Andhra text of the Taittiidya A'ranyaka 
which A'pastamba lecognized and followed, and his 
teachings are to this day held m regard by the BrShmans 
of Nasik, Puna, Ahmadabad, Satara, Sholapur and 
Kolhapur, and other places in the Deccan who are 
A'pastambiyas 

Thus we find that the conquest of Southern India, 
which was commenced at thecloseof the Epic Period, w'ent 
on thiough succeeding centuries that by the sixth cen- 
tury, Bengal, the Deccan, and the w'hole of the sea-boaid 
to the mouth of the Krishna had been conquered and 
Aryanizcd , and that by the fifth century the Deccan, as 
far south as the Krishna iiver, was the seat of a pow'^ei- 
ful Hindu Empire, and the portion of India south of the 
Krishna was also probably Hmduized By the fourth 


* Later superstition and degeneracy have fabricated a prohibition against 
going to sea for all Hindus 

+ Dr Buhler would, on linguistic grounds, place A'pastamba in the 3rd 
century B C , but on other grounds he would put back that SQirakaia by 
another 150 or 200 years, r , to the Sth century B C 
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ceiituiy B C , tlie whole of Southern India had been 
Hinduized, and thiee gicat Hindu kingdoms, those of the 
Cholas, and Cheias and the PAndyas had been founded, 
sti etching as fai south ’as Cape Coinoiin , and Ceylon 
too had been discovered And when we come to this 
(fouitli) century, we issue now fioin the obscuiity of iso- 
lated passages in tlie Sfllia woiks to the sunlight of Gieek 
accounts of India ' Foi it was in this century that 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleucus, came to India 
and resided in the royal couit of Chandiagupta in 
PAtaliputia (or ancient Patna) between 317 and 312 B C 
The conquest of the whole of Southern India by the 
Hindus had been completed before this date 

The account of the laces and kingdoms in India 
given by Megastlienes is full and intelligible, though 
scholais have found some difficulty in idcntif3ung the 
names of the places he mentions He gives the dis- 
tance fiom the Sutlej to the Jumna to be 168 miles, 
fiom the Jumna to the Ganges 1 12 miles, and thence 
286 miles (119 + 167) to Kalinipaxa which Lassen 
identifies with Konouj, but St Martin places on the 
banks of the Kalinadi river 625 miles is given as 
the distance to the confluence of the Jumna, and this 
distance is supposed to be reckoned fiom the point of 
the Jumna above referred to, and so measures the en- 
tire length of the Doab The distance to PAtaliputra is 
stated as 425 miles, which is iiicoriect, the real distance 
being 248 miles , and fiom PAtahputra to the mouth of 
the Ganges the distance is given as 738 miles. 

The PiAcliyas, by which name we are now to under- 
stand the Magadhas, had become the most poweiful and 
foiemost nation in India in the fourth centuiy B C,as 
the Kurus, the PancliAlas, the Videhas and the Kosalas 
liad been m the Epic Pei lod They had their capital 
at PAtaliputia, a flourishing town desciibed at 80 stadia 
or 9 miles long (a stadium =z202% yaids) and 15 sta- 
dia or nearly 2 miles wide It was of the shape of a paral- 
lelogram, girded with a wooden wall * pierced with 


* 1 lie wooden will « is still standing m the 5 th century after Christ when 
the Chinese tnveller Fa Hian siw u Fa Hian writes ‘ Tiie pilaces of 
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loopholes for the discharge of arrows and defended 
by a ditch in front 

It would seem that the whole of the Doab or the an- 
cient land of the Panchalas and the Kurus was now in- 
cluded in the powerful and extensive kingdom of Ma- 
gadha, for the Jumna flowing through Mathura and 
Caresbora, (identified with Kahknvasta or Bnndaban 
by Cunningham/ and with Krishnapnra or Agra by 
Lassen), was said to run through the kingdom of Patah- 
putia. The nation surpassed m power and gloiy every 
other people in India, and their king Chandiagupta 
had a standing army of 600,000 foot soldiers, 30,000 
cavalry, and 9,000 elephants, ‘ whence ma}^ be formed 
some conjecture as to the vastness of his resources ” 

Speaking apparently of South Bengal, Megasthenes 
mentions the Cahngoe living nearest the sea, the Mandu 
and the Malli living higher up, the Gangendes, near the 
mouths of the Ganges, and the Modo-Galingoe in an 
island m the Ganges It is impossible not to discover 
in the first and last of these names the ancient name 
of Kahnga, and the obvious inference is, that m the 
fourth century before Christ, not only Oi issa, but the 
part of Bengal neai est to the sea was also called Kahnga 
Indeed the whole of the sea-boaid from the mouths of 
the Ganges to those of the KrishnS. went by that name 


the king which are in the city have walls of which the stones have been 
collected b) the genii The carvings and the scuptures which ornament 
the i\ indows are such as this age could not mike , they still aclually exist ” 
The iall of Pataliputra was accomnhshed shortly after Fa Hian’s time, for 
when Houen Tsaiig visited the place m the 7th century after Christ, he 
found nothing but ruins, and a village with two or three hundred nouses 
In an excavation made in 1876 for the construction of a public tank, some 
remains were discovered of uhat is supposed to have been the wooden wall 
spoken of by Magasthenes In a part of Patna, half way between the 
railway station and the chauJt or market place, the excavators discovered 
some 12 or 15 feet below the surface, a long brick wall running from N 
\V to S E Parallel to this wall was found a line of palisades, the strong 
timber of which it was composed, inclined slightly towards the wall In 
one place there appeared to bean outlet or gate, two wooden pillais rising 
to a height of 8 or 9 feet with no palisades between them A number of 
wells were also found covered with fragments of broken mud vessels, 
and one of the wells being cleared, yielded capital drinking water, while 
among the rubbish taken out were discovered several iron spear heads 
See MacC) indie's Megasthenes and Arrian, f 207, note 
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Megasthenes describes Parthahs as the capital of the 
Calingoe, and Parthahs is supposed to be the modern 
Vardham^na or Burdwan The powerful king of this 
place had 6o,ooo foot soldiers, i,ooo horse and 700 
elephants 

^ large island in the Ganges is said to have been 
inhabited by the Modogalingoe (Madhya-Kalinga,) and 
beyond them several powerful tribes lived under a king 
who had 50,000 foot soldiers, 4,000 cavarly, and 400 
elephants Beyond them again lived the Andaroe in 
whom it is impossible not to lecognize the Andhras 
of Southern India The Andhras were a gieat and 
powerful nation who had settled originally between the 
Godavari and the KnshnS, but who before the time of 
Megasthenes had extended their kingdom as far north 
as the Nuibudda Megasthenes wiites that they were a 
powerful race, possessed numerous villages and thirty 
walled towns, and supplied their king with 100,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants 

In the extreme North-West, Megasthenes speaks of 
the Isari, the Cosyri, and other tribes located probably 
in Kashmir or its neighbourhood The Indus is said to 
skirt the fiontiers of the Prachyas, by which we are to 
undeistand that the powerful and extensive kingdom of 
Magadha extended as far as the frontiers of the Pun- 
jab, and embraced all Northern India 

A great portion of the modern Rajputana was still 
the home of aboriginal tubes in the time of Megasthe- 
nes, of men who lived in woods, among tigers, noted for 
then ferocity He speaks of the tubes who lived in the 
fertile tracts surrounded by deserts, and of tribes who 
inhabited the hills (Aravalli), which ran in an unbroken 
chain paiallel to the shores of the ocean He also 
spea,ks of the tribes who lived enclosed by the loftiest 
mountain Capitaha which has been identified with 
Abu He speaks further on of the Horatoe who were 
undoubtedly the SaurSshtras They had a capital on 
the coast, .which was a noble emporium of trade, and 
their king was the master of i,< 5 oo elephants, 150,000 
foot, and 5,'ooo horse 
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“ Next come the Pandoe, the only race in India ruled 
by women. They say that Hercules having but one 
daughter, who was on that account all the more be- 
loved, endowed her with a noble kingdom Her de- 
scendants lule over 30® cities and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 5 *^^ elephants,” The Pandce are 
supposed to have occupied the basin of the Chamb&l 
fiver, but we cannot identify the story given above with 
any Hindu tradition or myth relating to any tribe. 
A long list then follows of tribes dwelling in different 
parts of Rajputana 

But not only was the whole of India, except deserts 
and waste jungles, known, but the sea-coast line, too, 
was equally known at the time of Megasthenes He 
puts down the distance from the mouth of the Ganges 
to Cape Calingon (Coringon at the mouth of the 
Godavari) at 625 miles, and to Tropina (Tripontari 
opposite Cochin) at 1,225 niiles Thence to the Cape 
of Penmula was 750 miles, and Perimula has been 
identified with the Island of Salsette or Bombay. It 
was even in the time of Megasthenes “ the greatest 
emporium of trade in India.” From Penmula to the 
Island of Palata, te, the delta of the Indus, was 
b20 miles. ' 


And lastly, the Island of Ceylon, too, was known in the 
time of Megasthenes. The island was called by the 
Greeks Taprobane, a slightly altered form of the Pah 
name Tambapanni, which corresponds to the Sanscrit 
Tamraparni or tlie copperleaved Megasthenes says 
that the island was separated from the mainland by a 
river, and that the country was productive of gold and 
laige pearls and elephants much larger than the Indian 
breeds /Elian who wrote long after Megasthenes, but 
like most other Gieek and Roman writers, got much of 
his infoimation about India from the account of Megas- 
thenes, says that Taprobane was a large mountainous 
island full of palm groves, that the inhabitants dwelt 
in huts of reeds and transported their elepliants in 
boats which they constructed for the purpose, and solu 
them to the king of Kalingai. 
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Fortunately the people of Ceylon have preserved a 
chionology which is fairly reliable, and which points to 
a date approximately coriect, when the island was first 
colonized by Hindus The Dipavansa composed in 
the 4th century A D,and the Mah^vansa, composed 
somewhat later, aie both based on an ancient commen- 
tary kept in the Mah&vih^ra monastery, and aie the 
national epics of Ceylon, and have a historical value 
According to these works, the conquest of Ceylon 
IS attributed to Vijaya in the year 543 B C The parti- 
cular date was fixed upon to make the discoveiy of 
Ceylon coiiespond with the supposed date of Buddha’s 
death , but even after some necessary adjustment, Ceylon 
may be supposed to have been conquered by Hindus in 
the 5th century B C Vijaya was the son of Sinhabfihu, 
the king of Saia in Magadha, and was connected with 
the kings of Vanga and Kahnga It is said that the 
young prince committed numberless acts of fraud and 
violence, for which the people demanded his execution, 
but his royal father sent him and his companions adrift 
on the ocean, and they discovered Ceylon 

We need not accept the story of Vijaya literally as 
true. But there can be no doubt that the existence of 
the island was known to the Hindus for centuries, that 
the maritime trade in which the people of Kahnga 
largely engaged in the Shtra Period made the people 
better acquainted with the island, and that when the 
pioducts of the island were found to be valuable, and a 
trade sprang up between the island and the mainland, 
some venturesome or exiled scion of a royal house was 
diawn towards the newly discovered land by the ro- 
mance which always hangs round all new discoveiies, 
and settled tliere, and made it into a Hindu kingdom 
Over two hundred years after the discovery of the 
island, Devanfimpriya Tishya, the contemporary of Asoka 
became the king of Ceylon, and adopted the Buddhist 
religion, and the Cingalese have been Buddhists ever 
since It IS owing to this fact, probably, that Ceylon 
has (unlike the Hindu kingdoms of India) a connected 
and fairly reliable history 
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Indeed the only other country or province which has 
some authentic history of the Rationalistic Period 
IS Magadha, and the existence of a historical account 
of this province is probably due to the same cause, 
VIZ, that Magadha, like Ceylon, early embraced 
Buddhism 

Ajatasatru was the king of Magadha in the 5th cen- 
tur)'- B C, when Gautama Buddha closed his long 
career of piety (477 B C.) Ke was a powerful king 
and beat back the Turanian Vajjians who were invad- 
ing from the north, and extended the power and the 
limits of the rising kingdom of Magadha over the sites 
of the ancient kingdoms on the Ganges Valley A 
century after AjS.tasatiu, nine Nandas reigned in this 
kingdom, probably from 370 to 320 B C, when the 
great Chandragupta, by the help of Ch^nakya, the 
Bismarck of the age, overturned that dynasty and 
ascended the throne The monarch extended his con- 
rjuests westwards, and was faiily the master of all 
Northern India , and Megasthenes probably did not 
exaggerate his prowess when he stated, that Chandia- 
gupta had an army of 600,000 foot, 30,000 horse and 
9,000 elephants Chandragupta was for a time a fugitive 
in the camp of Alexander the Great, and he began 
his rule in Magadha a few years after Alexander had 
left India 

Chandragupta’s successor, Bimdus^ra, reigned from 
291 to 263 B C, and he was succeeded by Asoka the 
Great, the greatest Emperor who has ever ruled in India 
m ancient or modern times His fame, however, rests 
not on extending and consolidating the great empire 
which had been founded by Chandragupta, but in giv- 
ing his Imperial sanction to Buddha’s religion of hu- 
manity, which, during the preceding two hundred years, 
had made but humble progress in India. Asoka 
adopted it as the State religion, and proclaimed it 
through all the civilized world He published his rock- 
cut edicts through the length and breadth of India, sent 
his missionaries to Macedon, Egypt, and Greece and 
numbered Antioclius of Syria, and Antigonas of 
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Macedon, Ptolemy of Egypt, and Magas of Cyrene, and 
Alexander of Epiros as his allies 

It was at a great council of P^taliputra, in 242 B C , 
that Asoka had the Buddhist Scriptuies finally settled 
before proclaiming them all over India and the then 
known world At this date, therefore, the Ration- 
alistic Period ends, and the Buddhist Age begins The 
history of Asoka belongs to the Buddhist Period, and 
will be told in our account of that period 



CHAPTER III 

ADMINISTRATION 

An account of the system of administration which 
prevailed in India over two thousand years ago will 
naturally interest our readers, and fortunately, both 
Hindu Shtrak^ras and Greek writers furnish us with 
reliable information on the subject. Wc will begin our 
account with some extracts from Sdtra works The 
king IS directed to build a royal town and a palace for 
himself, looking towards the south 

“ 3 The palace shall stand in the heart of tho 
town. 

*' 4 In front of that there shall be a hall That is 
called tlie hall of invitation 

“5 At a little distance from the town to the south 
he shall cause to be built an assembly house with 
doors on the south and on the north sides, so that 
one can see what passes inside and outside ” 

Fires shall burn constantly and oblations offered 
in these fires, and — 

“ 8. In the hall he shall put up his guests, at least 
those who are learnt in the Vedas 
“9 Rooms, a couch, meat and drink should be 
given to them accoiding to their good qualities” 

A table with dice should also be provided, and 
Br&hmanas, Vaisyas and Shdras may be allowed to play 
there Assaults of arms, dancing, singing and music 
are allowed in the houses of the king’s servants , and the 
king shall constantly take care of hisjsubjects, 

“15 That king only takes care of the welfare of 
his subjects in whose dominions, be it in villages or 
forests, there is no danger horn, thieves.” A'pastawba 
II, 10, 25 

Vasishtha thus details the duties of the king • 

I The particular duty of a king is to protect all 
beings , by fulfilling it he obtains success 
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» 3 Let him appoint a domestic priest to perform 
the rites obligatory on the order of householders 

" 8 Let him punish those ivho stray from the path 

of duty injure trees that bear fruit and 


“II 
flowers 
“ 12 
vation 
“ 13 


He may injure them in order to extend culti- 


The measures and weights of objects necessary 
for households must he guarded (against falsification) 

“ 14 Let him not take property of his own use 
from the inhabitants of his realm 

“15 The measures and price of such propeity 
shall only be liable to deductions in the shape of 
taxes/^ 

Vasishtha (1,42) and Baudhayana (I, lo^ 18, i) declare 
that the king is entitled to a sixth portion of the income 
of his subjects as taxes, but exempt many classes who 
are unable to pay Gautama details the taxes thus — 
^ “ 24 Cultivators pay to the king a tax amounting 

to one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth (of the produced , 
V- “25. Some declare that the tax on cattle and gold 
amounts to one-fiftieth (of the stock) 

“ 26 In the case of merchandise, one-twentieth 
/ (must be paid by the seller) as duty. 

^ “ 27 Of roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, 
honey, meat, grass, and firewood, one-sixtieth 

“ Each artizan shall monthly do one day's woik (for 
the king) 


“32 

support 
plained 
“33 
'■ 34 
for him 


Hereby the taxes payable by those who 
themselves by personal labour have been ex- 


Megasthenes 


And those payable by owners of ships and carts 
He must feed these persons while they work 
Gauiavta, X 

gives us a valuable account of the 
manner in which the work of administration was actu- 
ally carried on, and the following passages will be read 
with interest — 

“ Those who have charge of the city are divided 
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into six bodies of five each. The members of the first 
look after everj^hing relating to the industnal arts. 
Those of the second attend to the entertainment of 
foreigners To these they assign lodgings, and they 
keep 5\"atch over their modes of life by means of 
those persons whom they give to them for assistants. 
They escort them on the way when they Iea\e the 
countr)^ or in the event of their dying, forward their 
property to their relatives They take care of them 
w hen they are sick, and if they die bury them The 
third body consists of those who inquire when and how 
births and deaths occur, with the view not only of 
levying a tax, but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cogni- 
zance of Government. The fourth class superintends 
trade and commerce Its members have charge of 
v’^eights and measures, and see that the products in 
their season are sold by public notice No one is 
allowed to deal in more than one kind of commodity 
unless he pays a double tax The fifth class supervises 
manufactured articles, n hich they sell by public notice 
What is new is sold separately from what is old, and 
there is a fine for mixing the two together. The sixth 
and last class consists of those w'ho collect the tenths 
of the prices of the articles sold ” 

The military officers " also consist of six divisions 
with five members to each One division is appointed 
to co-operate with the Admiral of the fleet ; another 
with the Superintendent of the bulloclr trains w'hich 
are used for transporting engines of war, food for the 
soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other military 
requisites . The third division has charge of the 
foot soldiers ; the fourth of the horses , the fifth of the 
war chariots and the sixth of the elephants ” ' 

Besides the municipal officers and military officers, 
there W’as yet a third class of officers who superintend- 
ed agriculture, irrigation, forests, and generally'the 
work of administration in rural tracts. “ Some superin- 
tend^ the rivers, measure the land, as is done in Egypt, 
and inspect the sluices by which w ater is let out trom 

31 
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the main canals into their branches, so that every one 
may Jiave an equal supply of it. The same persons 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and arc entrusted 
with the power of rewarding or punisliing them accord- 
ing to their deserts They collect the taxes, and super- 
intend the occupation connected with land as those of 
the w'ood-cutters, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the 
miners They construct roads, and at every ten stadia 
set up a pillar to shew the by-roads and distances ” 
MacCitndl^s Tiauslatton' 

It must not be supposed that the highly organized 
system of administration described by Megasthenes 
prevailed in all kingdoms, or that all kings observed 
the same uniform method Megasthenes describes the 
system which prevailed under the powerful king Chan- 
dragupta of Magadha, in whose court he lived. But 
nevertheless his description gives us a general idea of 
the careful system of administration which prevailed 
under Hindu kings in the Rationalistic Period We 
have only to add that villages in the old Hindu times 
were little self-governing communities, and paid their 
taxes to the king’s officers through their headmen Of 
such officers , — te lords of ten villages, of hundred 
villages, and so on, we have frequent mention in Manu 
and other metrical codes 

Of the personal habits and occupations of kings, 
Megasthenes has given us a picture which agrees in the 
main with the picture given in Paurilnik literature The 
care of the king’s person was entrusted to female slaves, 
who are said to have been bought from their parents, and 
the guards and the rest of the soldiery were stationed 
outside the gates The king attended the court c\ cry 
day, and remained there during the day without allowing 
the business to be interrupted. The only other occa- 
sions on which he left the -palace were when he per- 
formed sacrifices or went out for the chase Crowds of 
women surrounded him when he went out for the chase, 
and outside this circle, the spearmen w^ere ranged* 
Armed women attended the king in chariots, on horses i 
or on elephants, when he hunted in the open grounds 

1 
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from the back of an elephant Sometimes he shot 
arrows from a platform inside an enclosure, and two or 
three armed women stood by him on the platform 
These accounts shew that the sturdy and warlike man- 
ners of the Kurus and the Panchalas of the Epic Age 
had already been replaced by more luxurious and ef- 
feminate habits in the Rationalistic Age The age of 
chivalry had gone, and that of sophism and luxury had 
come • 

Arrian gives an account of the mode in which Hindus 
equipped themselves for ivar — “ The foot soldiers carry 
a bow made of equal length with the man who beais it 
This they rest upon the ground, and pressing against 
it with their left foot, thus dischaige the arrow having 
drawn the string far backwards for the shaft they use 
is little short of being three yards long, and there is no- 
thing which can resist an Indian archer’s shot, — neither 
shield nor breastplate, nor any stronger defence if such 
there be In their left hand they carry bucklers made 
of undressed ox -hide, which are not so broad as those 
who carry them, but are about as long Some are 
equipped with javelins instead of bows, but wear a 
sword, which is broad in the blade, but not longer than 
three cubits , and this, when they engage in close fight 
(ivhich they do with reluctance), they wield with both 
hands to fetch down a lustier blow The horsemen are 
equipped with two lances like the lances called Saunia, 
and with a shorter buckler than that carried by the 
foot soldiers For they do not put saddles on their 
horses , nor do they curb them with bits in use among 
the Greeks or the Kelts, but they fit on round the extre- 
mity of the horse’s mouth a circular piece of stitched 
raw ox-hide studded with pricks of iron or brass point- 
ing inwards, but not very sharp , if a man is rich he 
uses pricks made of ivory” — MacCtindle's 'IranslaUon 
The laws of war were more humane among Hin- 
dus than among other nations in the world " The 
Aryans forbid the slaughter of those who have laid 
down their arms, of those who beg for mercy with fly- 
ing hair or joined hands and of fugitives.” A’pastamba, 
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II, 5,10,11. “ Let him not fight with those who are in 
fear, intoxicated, insane or out of thfeir minds, nor with 
those who have lost their armour, nor with women, 
infants, aged men and Brahmans" Bmdhdyana, I, 
10, i8, II. “The wives (of slain soldiers) shall be pro- 
vided for ” VastshiJia, XIX, 20 And Megasthenes, too, 
vouches for the humane laws of war among Hindus 
“ For whereas among other nations it is usual in the 
contests of ivar to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it 
to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the 
contrary, by whom lihsbandmen are regarded as a 
class that is sacred and inviolable, the tillers of 
the soil, even when battle is raging in their neighbour- 
hood, are undisturbed by any sense of danger , for the 
combatants on either side in waging the conflict make 
carnage of each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite unmolested Besides, they 
neither ravage an enemy’s land With fire, nor cut dow n 
Its trees ” 

Megasthenes tells us that the Indian tribes numbered 
1 18 in all On the north of India, and beyond the 
Himalaya, the country “ is inhabited by those Scythians 
who are called the Sakai ” Such is the brief mention 
made of that powerful tribe which hung like an ominous 
cloud on the northern slopes of the Himalaya in the 
fourth centuiy before Christ, but which, in course of a few 
centuries, burst like a hurricane on the plains of 
Western India, and convulsed and shattered Hindu 
kingdoms 

Of the peaceful and law-abiding people in India, Me- 
gasthenes gives a pleasing and grateful account 
‘ They live happily enough, being simple in their man- 
ners and frugal They never drink wine, except at 
sacrifices Their beverage is a liquor composed from 
nee instead of barlc)'-, and their food is pimcipally a rice 
pottage The simplicity of their laws and their con- 
tracts IS proved by the fact that tiiey seloom go to 
law They have no suits about pledges and deposits, 
nor do they require either seals or witnesses, but make 
their deposits and confide in each other Their houses 
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and property they generally leave unguarded These 
things indicate that they possess sober sense. . . 
Truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem Hence 
they accord no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess supenor wisdom ** Megasthenes further states 
that the Indians aid ‘ not even use aliens as slaves, 
and much less a countryman of their own,” that tliefts 
were very rate among them, that their laws were ad- 
ministered from memor}', and even that the Indians 
were Ignorant of the art of writing We have conclu- 
sive proofs that writing was Known in India m the Ra- 
tionalistic Period, and the statement of Megasthenes 
only shews that writing was in very'- little use, either 
in schools where boys recewed their learning and their 
religious lessons by rote, or even in Courts of Justice 
where laws, ic , the Dhaima Sutras were administered 
by learned Judges entirely from memorv*’ 

The Dharma SCitras present us with a full account of 
the way m which criminal and civil law was adminis- 
tered and judicial trials were held 

5 l\Icn of learning and puic descent, who arc 
aged, clever in reasoning, and careful in fulfilling their 
duties, shall be judges in law suits 
“ 6 In doubtful cases, (they shall give their deci- 
sion) after having ascertained the truth by inference 
or deeds and the like means 

“7 A person who is possessed of good qualities 
(may be called as a \vitncss,) shall answ ci the questions 
put to him according to the truth on an auspicious day 
in the morning, before a kindled fire, standing near 
water, in the presence of the king, and with the consent 
of all, after having been exhorted by the Judge to be 
fair to both sides 

“ 8 If he IS found out speaking an untiuth, the 
king shall punish him 
“ 9 Besides in that case after death, hell 
“ 10 If he speaks the truth, heaven, and the appro- 
bation of all created beings" A'pastamba, 11, ii, 29 
Gautama says — 

“ 22. Having learned the affairs from those who 
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have authority to speak, he, the king, shall give the 
legal decision 

" 23. Reasoning is a means for arriving at the truth. 

“ 24, Coming to a conclusion through that, he shall 
decide properly 

“ 25 If the evidence is conflicting, he shall learn 
the truth from those who are well versed in the three- 
fold sacred lore, and give liis decision. 

“ 26 For thus, blessings will attend him ” Gau- 
tama, XI 

The oath that was administered to a witness was of 
the most solemn character — 

" 32. Depose, O witness • according to the truth , ex- 
pecting thy answer thy ancestors hang m suspense , 
in accordance with its truth or falsehood they will rise 
to heaven or fall into hell 

“ 33 Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 
thiist, and deprived of sight shall the man who gives 
false evidence go witli a potsherd to beg food at the 
door of his enemy ” Vasishtha, XVI 

“ 10 The merit which thou hast acquired in the 
interval between the night in which thou wert born and 
that in ivhich thou wilt die, — all that will go to the king 
if thou speakest an'untruth ” Bajidh&yana, I, 10, 19 

The literature of no nation contains more earnest in- 
junctions to speak the truth than the Dharma Sfltras 
Gautama says that to give false evidence is a moital sin, 
mahapdlaka, which involves loss of caste, (XXI, 10), and 
“ to speak the truth before the Judge is more important 
than all duties” (XIII, 31) BaudhSyana declares that 
the perjured man shall go to hell, and also piescnbes a 
penance for the sin (I, 10, 19, 15)* Megasthenes 
informs us that Hindus seldom went to law, that they 
made their pledges and deposits without witnesses, that 
they held truth in high esteem, and that a person who 
bore false witness in India, suffered the dreadful penalty 
of the mutilation of his extremities By the unani- 
mous testimony of the Greek and Chinese writers 

• Viz , that he should live on hot scalding milk for twelve days and 
nights, or should offer oblations, reciting certain texts. 
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who travelled and Ined in India, Hindus detested 
falsehood, and were truthful and honest as a nation. 
Writers therefore who have judged the nation not by 
the general spint and tenor of their literature and 
laws but b}’ a few solitarj'^ passages, and administrators, 
too, who have judged the people, not by Ihcir conduct 
and mutual transactions in towns and villages, but by 
the chicanery and falsehood witnessed in Law Courts, 
have unconsciously made themsehes liable to the 
serve punishment spoken of by Megasthenes, or at 
least to the milder penance prescribed by BaudhSyana 1 



CHAPTER IV. 

LA^VS 

The caste-system had been completely organized 
in the Rationalistic Period, and threw an indelible stain 
on the criminal law of India There was one law for 
the BrShman, another for the SAdra , the former was 
treated with "undue leniency, the latter with excessive 
and cruel severity If a Brahman committed one of 
the four or five heinous crimes enumerated in the law 
books, « 5 , if he slew a BrShman, violated his guru’s 
bed, stole the gold of a Brdhman or drank spirituous 
liquor, the king branded him on the forehead with a 
heated iron and banished him from his realm If a 
man of a lower caste slew a Br&hman, he was punished 
with death and the confiscation of his property If 
such a man slew a man of equal or lower caste, other 
suitable punishments were meted out to him A fine 
of a thousand cows was the punishment for slaying a 
Kshatnya, that of a hundred for killing a Vaisya, and 
that of ten cows only for slaying a Shdra ! Batidhdy- 
ana, I, lo, i8 and 19 

Adultery has always been looked upon in India not 
only as a criminal offence, but as an offence of a heinous 
nature , but the punishment for this offence also was 
regulated by the caste of the offender. A man of the first 
three castes who committed adultery with a Sfidra woman 
was banished , but a Shdra who committed adultery 
with a woman of the first three castes suffered capital 
punishment And an opinion is also quoted that for 
a BrS,hmao who once committed adultery with a mar- 
ried woman of equal class, the penance was one-fourth 
of that prescribed for an outcaste. A'pastamba, II, 10, 
27. 

The same iniquitous distinction pervades the rules 
for minor offences. The tongue of a Sfidra who spoke 
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evil of a viituous peison belonging to one of the first 
thiee castes was to be cut out, and a Sfidra who assumed 
an equal position with those castes was to be flogged. 
A'pastcwiba, II, lo, 27 Similarly Gautama declares 
that a Shdia who reviled a twice-boin man 01 assaulted 
him with blows should lose the limb with nhich he 
offended , that if he listened to a recitation of the 
Veda, his ears should be stopped with molten lac or 
tin , that if he recited the Veda, his Tongue should be 
cut out , and if he lemembeied Vedic texts, his body 
should be split in twain • Gautama XII It must not 
be supposed that these ciuel laws against the Shdras 
were ever enfoiccd On the contiaiy, the leadei will 
easily peiceive, the Brahman composers of the Sutias 
were anxious to emphasise the distinction between them- 
selves and the other castes, and especially Shdras, and 
have theiefore lepiesented the laws as ten times moie 
iniquitous than they were, as actually administeied by 
sensible kings and Kshatrij'a ofiiceis, 01 even by Brah- 
man judges 

A Kshatriya abusing a Biahman pays 100 k&rshS- 
panas, and beating a Biahman pays 200 kSishapanas 
A Vaisya abusing a Bialiman pays 150 karshapanas, 
and we suppose pays 300 foi beating him But a 
Bi oilman p.iys only 50 k^ishS-panas for abusing a 
Kshatriya, 25 for abusing a Vaisya, and- for abusing a 
Sudia, — nothing i Ganiaina, XII, 8 to 13 

Death or coipoial punishment seems to have been 
the punishment foi theft, at least in some cases , and 
the thief is diiected to appear befoie the king with 
flying hair, holding a club in his hand and proclaiming 
his deed If the king paidons liim and does not slay 
him or stiike him, the guilt falls on the king Gautama 
XII, 45 The prerogative of mercy ivas the king’s 
alone, but a guiu, a priest, a learned householdei 01 a 
pi nice, could intercede for an offendei, except in the 
case of a capital offence A'pasiamba, II, 10, 27, 20 

Vasishtha reseives the light of self-defence in the 
case of a peison attacked by air .A'tatdjan, and that 
term includes an incendiaiy, a poisoner, one ready to 

32 
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kill With weapon in his hand, a robber, a man who 
takes away another’s land, or abducts another’s wife 
A man may slay an A'tat^yin who comes to slay, 
even if the latter “knows the whole of the Veda, 
together with the Upanishads” Vasishtha, III, 15 
to 18 

Agriculture and tiade were the means of the 
people’s subsistence, and crimes relating to a cultiva- 
tor’s land 01 to an artisan’s trade were punished tvith 
the utmost seventy We have seen that defence of 
land was one of the cases in which the right of self- 
defence was allowed, and false evidence given about 
land was looked upon with the utmost detestation By 
giving false evidence concerning small cattle, a witness 
commits the sin of killing ten men, by false evidence 
concerning cows, horses and men, he commits the sin 
of killing a bundled, a thousand, and ten 'thousand 
men respectively, but by false evidence conceining 
land, he commits the sin of killing the whole human 
race “ Hell is the punishment for a theft of land ” 
GatUama^ XIII, 14 to 17 Similarly with legard to arti- 
sans, Megasthenes informs us that he who caused an 
artisan to lose his eye or his hand was punished with 
death 

A severe penance is ordained for the man who at- 
tempts suicide, and the relations of a suicide are piohi- 
bited from performing fuueral rites for him Vasishtha, 
XXIII, 14, &c 

Turning to civil law, we find a number of provisions 
which throw light on the system of agriculture in the 
Rationalistic Period Lands were leased as in the 
present time, and, 

“I If a person who has taken a lease of land does 
not exert himself, and hence the land bears no crop, 
he shall, if he be rich, be made to pay the value of 
the crop that ought to have been grown 

“2 A servant in tillage who abandons his woik 
shall be flogged 

“3 The same punishment shall be awarded to a 
herdsman who leaves bis work 
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" 4 And the flock entrusted to him shall be talcen 
away 

"5 If cattle, leaving then stable, eat crops, the 
owner of the ctops may make them lean (by impound- 
ing them) , but shall not exceed 

“6 If a heidsman who lias taken cattle under 
his care, allows them to perish oi loses them, he 
shall replace them to the owneis 

“ 7 if (the King’s forestei) secs cattle that have 
been sent into the foicst through negligence, he shall 
lead them back to the village and make them over to 
the owners ” A'^astainba, II, ii, 2S 
Again, Gautama says — 

“19 If damage is done by cattle, the responsibility 
falls on the owner 

“20 But if the cattle weic attended by a herds- 
man, It falls on the latter 

“21 If the damage was done in an unenclosed 
field near the road, the responsibility falls on the 
herdsman and on the owner of the field ” Gautama^ 
XII 

As in the present day, unenclosed fields wete used 
as common piopeity for gracing cattle, and for ob- 
taining firewood 

“ He may take, as his own, grass for a cow, and fuel 
for his fire, as well as the flowers of creepers and trees 
and their fruit if they be unenclosed " Gantavia, XII, 28 
Some equitable proMsions are laid down by Vasish- 
tha"^ about the right of way, and about the evidence 
necessary in disputes about immoveable piopcrty 

“ 10 It IS declaied in the Smriti that there arc three 
kinds of proof which give a title to pioperty, viz ^ 
documents, witnesses and possession , theieby an owmer 
may recover propet ty which foimerly belonged to him 
“II From fields thiough which theic is a light of 
way, a space sufficient for the road must be set apait, 
likewise a space for tui ning a carl 

“ 12 Near new built houses and othci thino-s of 
the same description, there shall be a passage thiee 
feet broad ° 
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“13 In a dispute about a house or a field, reliance 
must be placed on the depositions of neighbouis 

14. If the statements of the neighbouis disagree, 
documents maj' be taken as proof 

“15 If conflicting documents are produced, re- 
liance must ,be placed on the statements of aged in- 
habitants of the -village or tonn, and on those of 
guilds and corpoiations of artizans or traders ” Va- 
sishiha, XVI 

The law of acquiiing property by usage is thus laid 
down — 

“ 16 Now the}'- quote also the following verse 
* Property inherited from a father, a thing bought, a 
pledge, propel ty given to a wife after marriage by her 
husband’s family, a gift, piopeity obtained foi perform- 
ing a sacufice, the piopeity of re-united co-parceners, 
and wages as the eighth ’ 

" 17 Whatever belonging to these eight kinds of 
property has been enjoyed by another person for ten 
years continuously is lost to the owner 

“ iS They quote also a verse on the other side ' A 
pledge, a boundary, and the property of minors, an 
(open) deposit, a sealed deposit, women, the property 
of a king, and the wealth of a Srotnya are not lost 
by being enjoyed by others ’ 

‘‘19 Property entirely given up by its on ner goes 
to the king ” Vasishtha XVI 
Gautama has similar rules — 

“ 37 The property of a person who is neither an 
idiot nor a minor, having been used by strangers before 
his eyes for ten years, belongs to him who uses it 
“ 38 But not if It IS used by Srotiiyas, ascetics or 
royal officials 

“ 39 Animals, land and females aie not lost to 
the owner by another’s possession ” Gautama XII 
Women and females in the above extracts must mean 
female slaves With regard to minors, widous, &c, 
there are provisions to the effect that the king shall 
administer their property and shall restore it in the case 
of a minor when he comes of age Vasishtha, XVI, 8 & 9 
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We have seen that the practice of money-lending 
prevailed in India from the caily Rig Veda times ; but it 
is in the Rationalistic Pciiod that we find the rate of 
interest legally fived 

“ Hear the inteiest for a money-lender declaicd by 
the woids of Vasishtlia, five for tuenty (A^fr- 

sh^pams may be taken cveiv month) , thus the law is 
5iot violated.” Vasish(ha,\\, 5 ^ 

Similarly Gautama declares (XII, 29) — 

“ The legal intejcst for monc}’^ lent is at the late of 
five AlPshds a month foi twentj' {Kd}s/idpotin<;) ” 

The commentator Hara Datta reckons 20 mashas to 
the kiirshapanas, so that the ia!e of interest comes to 
per cent per month, or 15 pei cent per annum. 
Kiishna Pandita coiicctly states that this rate of in- 
terest applies to loans for which security is gnen 
Manu specially mentions (VIII, 140) Uiat this latc is 
prescribed by Vasishlha Gautama says that aftci the 
principal has been doubled, intcicst ceases, and when 
the object pledged is an object used by tlie creditor, 
the money lent bears no inteiest at all (XII, 31 and 32) 
Other ai tides might be lent at a much higher per- 
centage of interest, apparently wlien no secuiity was 
given 

“44 Gold may be lent, taking double its value on 
repayment, and grain trebling the original puce 
'“45 The case of flavouiing substances lias been 
explained by the rule regarding gram 

“46 As well as the case of flowers, roots and fiiiit 
“47 He may lend what IS sold by weight taking 
eight times the original value on repayment” 

Similarly Gautama saj s — 

The interest on" pioducts of animals, on wool on 
the pioduce of a field, and on beasts of burden, shall 
not increase more than five-fold the value of the object 
lent Gautama, XII, 36 

Thus apait from the loan of money on security, ai ti- 
des and products were lent, appaiently without secuiitj’-, 
at an enormous rate of inteiest In the foimcr case the 
interest was only 15 pei cent, and the principal could 
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only be doubled , in the latter case it could increase six 
or eight-fold 

Gautama names no less than six different forms of in- 
teiestj compound interest, peuodical interest, stipu- 
lated inteiest, corpoial inteiest, daily interest and the use 
of a pledge (XII, 34 & 35) Relays down that the 
heirs shall pay the debts of a deceased person, but pio- 
vides that money due by a suiety, a commercial debt, a 
fee due to the parents of thebiide, immotal debts and fines 
shall not devolve on the sons of the debtor (XII, 40 & 41 ) 
And this bungs us to the most important portion of 
the Civil Law, viz , the Law of Inheritance 

To leave male issue was consideied a religious duty 
bytheancieut Hindus, and their extreme desire for 
male issue, and their fear also of having to suffei the 
toimeuts of hell if no male issue was left behind, led 
to the custom of appointing childless widows and even 
unmarried daughters to raise issue which sounds strange 
in modem ears Gautama, who is the earliest of the 
Shtrak^ras, whose Dhaima Shtras are extant, lecognises 
both these customs which had been handed down from 
before the Rationalistic Period 

“ 2 Let her (a wife) not violate her duty towaids hei 
husband 

“ 3 Let her restrain her tongue, eyes and action 
“4 A w'oman ivhose husband is dead, and ivho 
desiies offspring, (may beai a son) to her brother-in- 
law 

“ 5 Let her obtain the permission of her Gurus, 
and let her have intercouise during the proper season 
only 

“6 (On the failure of a biothcr-in-law she may ob- 
tain offspring) by a Sapinda, Sagotra, a Samanapia- 
vara, or one w'ho belongs to the same caste 

‘ 7 Some declare she shall co-habit with nobody 
but a brother-in-law 

“ S She shall not bear more than two (sons) 

‘‘ 9 The child belongs to him who begot it 
“ 10 Except if an agreement to the contrary has 
been made ” Guatama, XVIII 
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Again, 

“18 A fatlier who has no (male) issue may appoint 
his daughter (to raise up a son foi him), presenting 
burnt offerings to Agni and to Piajapati, and addiess- 
ing, ‘ for me be the offspung’ 

“ Ip Some declaie that a daughtei becomes an 
appointed daughter solely by the intention (of the 
father) ” Gautama, XXVIII 

We will make one more extiact fiom Gautama which 
indicates the different kinds of sons who were con- 
sidered by him to be heirs, and those who weie only 
membeis of the family 

“ 32. A legitimate son (Aniasci), a son begotten on 
the wife (Kshehaja), an adopted son {Datici), a son 
made (Kittizma), a son bom secietly {Glldhajd), and a 
son abandoned (^Apaviddlia'), inherit the estate 

“33 The son of an unmarried damsel {KAntnd), the 
son of a pregnant bride (Sahodha), the son of a twice 
married woman {Paunaibhava'), the son of an appointed 
daughter (^Puti ikdputrd), a son self-given {Svayamdattd), 
and a son bought {KtUd), belong to the family. 
XXVIII 

Baudh^yana and Vasishtha lived long aftei Gautama, 
and their opinions varied fiom that of Gautama as 
well as from each other in some respects 

“ 14 One must know a son begotten by the hus- 
band himself on a wedded wife of equal caste to be 
a legitimate son of the body, Azuasa ^ 

“15 The male child born of a daughter after an 
agreement has been made, is the son of an appointed 
daughter, Puti tkdpuha^^ 

“17 He who IS begotten by another man on the 
wife of a deceased man, of a eunuch, or of one diseas- 
ed, after permission, is called the son begotten on a 
wife, Ksheiraja 

“20 He IS called an adopted son, Datta, who being 
given by his father and his mother, 01 by either of the 
two, IS received in the place of a child 

“21. He IS called a son made, Kiitnma, 
whom a man himself makes his son with the 
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(adoptee's) consent only, and who belongs to the 
same caste 

“ 22 He IS called a son born secretly GPdhaja, who 
js secretly born m the house, and whose origin is after- 
wards lecognized 

“ 23 He IS called a son cast off, Apavtddha, who 
being cast off by his father and his mother, or by either, 
IS leceived in the place of a child 

“24 If anybody approaches an unmarried girl 
without the permission (of her father or guardian), the 
son born by such a woman is called the son of an 
unmairied damsel {KAnhid) 

" 25 If one marries either knowingly or unknowingly 
a piegnant bride, the child which is born of her is call- 
ed a son taken with the btide, Sahodha 

“26 He IS called a son bought, Krifa, who 
being purchased fiom his fathei and his mother, or 
from either of them, is received in the place of a child 

" 27 He IS called the son of a twice manied woman, 
Pmtnai bhava, \vfio \'5 horn of a remarried female, i e, 
of one who having left an impotent man, has taken a 
second husband 

“ 28 He IS Called a self-given son, Svayavidntta, 
who abandoned by his father and his mother, gives him- 
self to a stranger 

“29 He who IS begotten by a man of the first 
twice born caste, on a female of the Shdra caste, is call- 
ed a Ntsit&da 

"30 (He who is begotten by the same parents 
through lust is called a Pdiasava ^ " Baudhdy- 

aiia, II, 2, 3 

Baudhayana then quotes verses which declare that of 
the fourteen kinds of sons enumerated above, the fiist 
named seven, t e , the Aurasa, the Putrikfiputra, the 
Kshetraja. the Datta, theKiitnma, the Ghdhaja, and the 
Apaviddha, were entitled to share the inheiitance The 
next six, te,ths Kanina, the Sahodha, the Krita, the 
Paunaibhava, the Sva3^amdatta, and the Nishada, were 
considered members of the family The Pdiasava was 
not even considered a member of the family 
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Vasibhtha enuineiates twelve kinds of sons like Gau- 
tama 

"12 Twelve kinds of sons only are noticed by 
the ancients 

“13 The first is begotten by the husband himself 
on his legally married wife (Atnnsa } 

“ 14. The second is the son begotten on a wife (or 
widow) {Ksheiiajti), duly authorised thereto on the 
failure of the hist kind of sons 

“15 The third is an appointed daughter {Pntnk&- 
putra) 

" 16. It is declared in the Veda * a maiden who has no 
bi others comes back to the male ancestors (of her own 
family) , letitrmn^ she becomes ihci) son' * 

“ 17 With reference to this, a verse (to be spolceii 
by the father when appointing his daughter), ‘ I shall 
give thee a biotherless damsel, decked with orna- 
ments, the son whom she may bear, shall be my 
son ’ 

“ 18 Ths fourth is the son of a remarried widow 
{Paunarbhava) 

“19 She is called reman led, who leaving 

the husband of her youth, and having lived with others, 
re-enters his family 

“ 20 And she is called remarried who leaving an 
impotent outcast ot mad husband, 01 after the death of 
Jui husband takes anothci loid f 

‘ 21 The fifth IS the son of an unmarried damsel 
(Kantud) 

“ 24 A male child secretly born in the house is the 
sixth (^Gdidhajd) 

“The cunous fact lint Vnsishthi here calls the appointed daughter a 
son maj perhaps be explained by a custom which, though rarely practised, 
sUll occurs in Kashmir, and by which a brolherless maiden is given a 
male name A historical instance of this kind is mentioned m the 
Kiya l arani^ni, where y IS stated that Kalj Inadevi, princess of Gauda 
^r lluhler J^y^pida, was called by her father Kalyanaraalla ” — 

f The circumstances winch allowed the second marriage of a woman 
have been enumerated m this verse They are insanity, impotencv, 
OSS of Mste, or death of her husband T he son of a w Oman thus married 
a second iwm. is allowed by Vasishtha to inherit 
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“ 25 They declare that these six are heirs and kins- 
men, preservers from a great danger 
“ 26 Now among those sons who are not heirs but 
kinsmen, the first is he who is received with a pregnant 
bride {Sahodhd) 

“ 28 The second is the adopted son (J)atta,) 

“ 30 The son bought (Krita) is the third 
“ 33 The fourth is the son self-given {Svayain- 
datta) 

“ 36 The son cast off is the fifth (Apaviddha) 

“ 38 They declare that the son of a woman of the 
Sfidra caste {Ahshhda) is the sixth ” * 

sishtha, XVII 

The last named six kinds of sons cannot inherit 
according to Vasishtha, but he quotes a verse that they 
shall be allowed “ to taffe the heritage of him who has 
■no heir belonging to tke first mentioned six classes ” 
The rules of Gautama, Vasishtha and BaudliSyana 
may be thus shewn in parallel columns — 


Gautajia 

Vasishtha 

Baudhayana 

r*i 

Aurasa 

t 

Aurasa 

<1 

Aurasa 'j 

^ 1 2 

Kshetraja, 

2 

Kslietraja 

2 

PutnkSputra 1 
Kshetraja. 1 

Kinsmen | 3 

Datta- 

3 

Putrikdputra 

3 

and h«rs-{ 4 

Kntnraa 

4 

Paunarbhava 

4 

Datta. }■ 

1 5 

Ghdhaja 

s 

Kanina 

5 

Krtlrima 1 

Gfidhaja 1 

1 6 

Apaviddha. 

6 

Gddhaja 

6 

1 




7 

Apaviddha j 

f 7 

Kilntni. 

7 

Sahodha. 

S 

Kdnina T 

Kinsmen ) 8 

Sahodho. 

8 

Datta 

9 

Sahodha | 

not heirs \ 9 

] 10 

Paunarbliava 

9 

Krita 

10 

Krita » 

Paunarbhava. | 

PutnUJlputri 

10 

Svayamdatta 

II 


Svayamdatta 

II 

Apaviddha 

12 

Svayamdatta 1 

1 12 

Krita 

12 

Nishdda 

13 

Nishdda J 

Neither 1 




hinsmen > 
nor heirs ) 

II II 


II ij 

14 

Pdrasava 


But a reaction appears to have set m early against 
the recognition of sons legitimate and illegitimate, — 
even to escape the torments of hell after death ! A'pas- 
tamba, who Incd a century or more after Baudh^yana, 
protests against the recognition of heirs and socg of 
various kinds, and explains aw ay ancient customs by stat- 
ing that what had been alloived in ancient times could 
not be permitted among sinful men of the present time 
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“ I Sons begotten by a man who approaches in the 
proper season a woman of equal castSj who has not be- 
longed to another man, and who has been married legally, 
have a light to follow the occupations (of their castes). 

“ 2. And to inherit the estate. 

‘‘ 8 Transgression of tlie law and violence arc found 
among the ancients, 

“ g They committed no sin on account of the great- 
ness of their lustre 

“ lo A man of later times who, seeing their deeds, 
follows them, falls. 

'‘II The gift (or acceptance of a child) and the 
right to sell (or buy) a child are not recognued.” 
A'paslamba, II, 6, 13 

Elsewhere A'pastamba says 

*’ 2. (A husband) shall not make over his (wife,) who 
occupies the position of a ‘ gentilis,’ to others than to 
his ‘ gentiles ' in order to cause children to be begot 
for himself 

“ 3 For they declare that a bride is given to the 
family. 

“4, That is (at present) forbidden on account of 
the weakness of men’s senses. 

“ 5. The hand of a ' gentilis ’ is considered in law 
to be that of a stranger, as well as that of any other 
person except the husband 

‘ d. If the marriage vow is transgressed, both hus- 
band and wife certainly go to hell 

“ 7. The reward (in the next world) resulting from 
observing the restrictions of the law, is prefeiablc to 
offspring obtained in this mannei (by Niyoga) ” A'pas- 
tamba, II, lo, 27 

Thus A'pastamba makes a cleai sweep not only of 
Niyoga or appointment of a wife to raise issue, but also 
of the adoption or the buying of a son It must not 
be supposed, however, that the ancient customs fell into 
disuse at once On the contrary, we find these customs 
alluded to in Manu and other metrical codes compiled 
after the close of the Rationalistic Period, and adop- 
tion survives to this day 
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There is the same dissimilarity of opinion in respect 
of the partition of property amon" brothers The law 
of primogeniture never obtained in India, but so long 
as the joint family system remained in \oguc, the 
piopcrty of the father was inherited by the eldest son, 
who supported the test as a father It would seem, 
however, that to live in a joint family under the eldest 
brother was never the universal custom in India, and 
even Gautama, the earliest of the StHrabAras whose 
W'orlcs arc evtant, considers a partition among brothers 
preferable, for “ in partition there is an increase of 
spiritual merit ” (XXVIII, 4) 

According to Guatama the eldest son gets, as an 
additional share, a twentieth part of the citato, some 
animals and a carriage , the middlemost son gets some 
poor animals, and the youngest get sheep, gram, uten- 
sils, a house, a cart, and some animals , and then tlie 
icmaining property is equally divided Or he would 
allow the eldest two shares, and the remaining sons one 
share each , or he would allow them each to take one 
kind of property by choice according to seniority , or 
the special shares may be adjusted according to their 
mothers (XXVIII, 5 to 17) 

Further on he says that the property of not reunited 
brothers, dying without issue, goes to tlie eldest brother , 
that the property of a reunited co-parcener goes to tlic 
co-parcener , that w'hat a learned co-parcener has ac- 
quired by his own efforts he may w’lthhold from his 
unlearned co-parceners, and that unlearned co-parceners 
should divide their acquisitions equally (XXVIII, 27 
to 31) 

And lastly, Gautama lays dowm that a Brahman’s son 
by a Kshatnya wife, if the eldest, shares equally with a 
younger brother by a Brahman wife, and the same rule 
holds good between the sons of a Kshatnya by a Vaisya 
wife as between those of a Brahman by a Kshatnya wife 
The son by a Sfidra wife, if righteous, receives a pro- 
vision by maintenance, while even the son of a wife of 
equal caste does not inherit if he be living unrighteous- 
ly (XXVIII, 35 to 40) 
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Vasishtha allows the eldest brothei to take a double 
share and a little of the kme and horses , he allows the 
youngest to take the goats, sheep and house, while 
tlie middlemost gets utensils and furniture And if a 
Br§.hman has sons by Br&hman, Kshatriya and Vaisya 
wives, the first gets three shares, the second two 
shares, and the third, te, the son by the Vaisya wife, 
gets one share (XVII, 42 to 50) 

Baudh^yana allows all the children to take equal 
shares, or the eldest son to take one-tenth in excess 
Where there are sons born of wives of different castes, 
the sons will take four, three, two and one shares, ac- 
cording to the order of the castes. (II, 2, 3, 2 to 10). 

A'pastamba differs in this respect also from his pre- 
decessors and protests against unequal division of pro- 
perty He quotes the opinion giving a preference to 
the eldest son, examines the texts on which the opinion 
is based, argues that the texts make a statement of 
facts and is not a rule, and therefore declares the pre- 
ference of the eldest son to be forbidden All sons 
who are virtuous inherit, but he who spends money un- 
righteously shall be disinherited, though he be the eldest 
son (II, 6, 14, I to 15) 

The separate property, viz , the nuptial presents and 
ornaments of a wife, were inherited by her daughters 
{Gaittama, XXVIII, 24 , Vasishtha, XVI I, 46 , Ban- 
dhayana, II, 2, 3, 43 ) A'pastamba says that on the 
failure of sons, the daughter may inherit JI, 6, 14, 4) 

Our account of the system of laws of the Rationalis- 
tic Period has been long, but our readers will not pro- 
bably regret it. For the legal system, as well as the 
philosophy of this period, shews unmistakeably the 
vast distance of time between this and the Epic Age, 
and shews the culture, the training, and the practical 
method of dealing with intricate subjects which had 
been achieved during centuries of civilization Every- 
thing that was confused during the Epic Period was 
brought to order and subjected to a severe method of 
reasoning , everything that was discursive was condens- 
ed , everything that was vague and uncertain was 
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dealt \vith in a practical manner. The same religious 
acts, Srauta and Grihya, were still performed, but the 
elaborate and endless discussions of the Brkhmanas 
had disappeared, and religious rites were performed 
under strict and carefully condensed rules Criminal 
offences and civil cases were no longer dealt with accord- 
ing to the vague and varying opinions and feelings of 
learned men and priests, those opinions were arranged, 
condensed and codified into bodies of laws which learn- 
ed men were called upon to administer The caste 
system itself, which was still pliable in the Epic Period, 
was unfortunately made more rigid, more in accordance 
with the inviolable codified rules of the Rationalistic 
Period , and the whole social system of the Hindus un- 
derwent a similar rigid treatment And lastly, the 
bold but vague speculations of the Upanishads were 
matured into closely-reasoned systems of philosophy , 
and grammar, and geometry, and other branches of 
learning received the same scientific treatment 



CHAPTER V 

CASTE. 

But the gain was not all on one side nor the loss on 
the other Social manners, as we have stated, under- 
went the same rigid system of ariangement winch 
pervades the literature and learning of the Ration- 
alistic Period The system of caste was still a pliable 
institution in the Epic Period , but the rules of caste 
were made more rigid and inflexible in the Rationalistic 
Period, no doubt m order to bring society into bcttei 
order, and to secure immediate gam, but to the detri- 
ment of future progress Sages and legislators are 
excellent judges of the laws and institutions which 
are most conducive to progress in their own times , 
but no laws and institutions can be made permanent 
and immutable without interfering with the natural 
progress of a society capable of advancement in 
successive ages Rigid and inflexible social rules, 
therefore, which are further hallowed by the sanction 
of religion, serve only to hamper and restrain a nation 
in its onward march in civilization, But the grave 
error, the national misfortune, should m justice be 
attributed not to those wise men who framed rules foi 
their own guidance under the conditions of ancient 
society, but to those who, from want of religious 
energy and political life, have failed to modify the 
rules in accordance with the requirements of modern 
society Nor would it be philosophical to blame the 
modern priestly caste for upholding its privileges and 
maintaining caste inequality Puestly supiemacy is 
inevitable when the people are superstitious, just as 
kingly despotism is inevitable when the people are 
politically lifeless Nations are themselves to a great 
extent responsible for their fate , and the people of 
modern India are slowly awaking to the conviction that 
it rests with themselves to cast asunder the bioken 
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Jinks of an ancient chain, and to rise to the dignity of 
fiee men and a united nation 

We have seen that in the Epic Age an inviolable 
line had not yet been drawn between members of 
different castes According to one remarkable passage 
in the Aitarij'a Brfihmana, the descendants of a member 
of one caste might enter another by following the 
profession of the latter, while, according to another 
equally remarkable passage in the Satapatha BrShmana, 
a Br&hman was a Brahman by knowledge of religion 
and not by birth Numerous instances have also been 
cited to shew that men of low birth actually entered 
the priestly caste by their knowledge and vii tues , that 
the priestly caste did not acquire a monopoly of 
religious learning , that they often came as humble 
pupils to Kshatriya kings to acquire religious know- 
ledge. 

We lose sight of all this, or nearly all this, in the 
Rationalistic Period The rules of caste became more 
rigid, and it was impossible for the members of a lower 
caste to enter within the pale of priesthood A 
Kshatriya or a Vaisya might be a Bi Shman in succeeding 
births, but neither he nor his descendants could e\er 
enter the priestly caste We should remember, how- 
ever, that a great body of Hindus broke away altogether 
in this period from the caste rules and followed the 
leadership of Gautama Buddha And this fact in 
Itself explains to some extent the greater care and 
rigidity with which those who remained within the 
orthodox pale were guarded and chained 

While the caste rules were made more rigid* and 
inviolable in the Rationalistic Period, the real origin 
of the system was forgotten We have seen that in 
the Epic Period the priests and warriors formed castes 
of’ their owm , that the mass of the Aryan people 
remained Vaisyas, while the .Hinduized non-Aryans 
were the Shdras New tribes of aborigines, as they 
enteied the Hindu community, still followed their 
ancestral professions and formed different castes at 
the lowest end of the ladder , and we have found the 
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names of some of these non-Arjmn tribes or castes 
in the AVhite Yajur Veda. 

This intelligible and historical origin of the caste- 
system uas entirely lost sight of or ignored in the 
Rationalistic Period, and a Ihcor}* was sought for and 
obtained which made each caste distinct fiom tlie rest 
bj its ver}* origin and inherent formation * The strange 
fiction was then concened, that the different castes 
were created by a sort of permutation and combination 
among the men and women of the few parent castes • 
A child of twelve would hardly accept it as true, if 
he was told, that the medical profession of IModern 
Europe for instance, has sprung from a valiant knight 
of the i\Iiddle Ages who once took a fancj’’ to a 
barber’s pretty maiden , or that modern novelists are 
descended from a monkish scribe who once upon a time 
left the convent, fascinated bj the merrj'’ glances of a 
Troubadour’s daughter * Strange, ndiculous, childish 
as such a theory is, it has been scrupulously adhered 
to in India by Manu and all the later legal writers, 
and obtains credence to the present day ' 

Vasishtha says — 

“ I. They declare that the offspring of a Sudra and 
of a female of the Bi&hman caste, becomes a 
Chandaia 

“ 2 That of a Sfidra and of a female of the Kshatriya 
caste, a V aina 

“3 That of a Sfidra and of a female of the Vaisja 
caste, an Ant\ a\ asa) in 

4 They declare that the son begotten b}'^ a Vaisya 
on a female of the Brahman caste becomes a R&maka 

“ 5 The son begotten by the same on a female of 
the Kshatrna caste, a Paulkasa 

“ 6 Thev dcclaie that the son begotten by a ICsha- 
triya on a female of the Bialiman caste becomes a 
Suta 

“ 8. Children begotten b5' Brahmans, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas on females of the next low''er, second 
lower and tiiird lower castes become respectively 
Ambashthas, Ugras and Nishadas 
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“ 9 The son of a Brdhman and of a Sfldra woman 
IS a Pirasava” Vasisktha, XVIII 

Baudh^yana is somewhat different 
‘ “ 6 Sons begotten on wives of equal or of the next 
lower castes are called of eqiial caste, 

“ 7. Those born of wives of the second or third 
lower castes become Ambashthas, Ugras and 
NishSdas 

“ 8 . Of females wedded in the inverse order of 
tho castes are boro A'yogavas, M^gadhas, Vainas, 
Kshattris, Paulkasas, Kukkutakas, Vaidehakas and 
Chandaias ” Btidh&yana, I, 9, 16 

Again,— 

“3 A Brahman begets on a female of the Kshatnya 
caste a Brahman, on a female of the Vaisya caste an 
Ambashtha, on a female of the Shdra caste a NishSda. 

“ 4. According to some, a P^rasava, 

5. A Kshatnya begets on a female of the Vaisya 
caste a Kshatriya, on a female of the Shdra caste 
an Ugra 

“6 A Vaisya begets on a female of the Sftdra 
caste a RathakSra. 

•'7 A Shdra begets on a female of the Vaisya 
caste-a M^gadha, on a female of the Kshatnya caste 
a Kshattn, but on a female of the BrShman caste a 
ChandS.la 

“8 A Vaisya begets on a female of the Kshatnya 
caste an A'yogava, on a female of the Brahman caste 
a Shta ” 

And so a Svap^ka has an Ugra father and a Kshattn* 
mother , a Vaina has a Vaidehaka father and an 
Ambashtha mother , a Paulkasa has a Nish&da father 
and a Shdra mother , a Kukkutaka has a SUdra father 
andaNishSda mother , and " the wise declare those 
sprung by an intermixture of the castes to be Vr^tyas ” 
BajidJt&yana^ I, 9, 17 

But the wise are surely mistaken, for the VrStyas 
were Aryans like the best born Aryan Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, but did not practise BiAhmanical cere- 
monies, as stated in Book II, Chapter VIII 
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Gautama’s enumeration is comprehensive as well as 
brief, and we will therefore extract it 

“ 16 Children born in the regular order of the^wives 
of the next, second or third lower castes become i)avar- 
oas, t e„ of equal caste, Ambashthas^ Ugras, JSlishSdas, 
Daushyantas, and P^rasavas, 

“ 17. Children born in the inverted order (of wives 
of higher castes) become Shtas, M&gadhas, A'yogavas, 
Kshattris, Vaidehakas, or Chanddlas 
“ 18 Some declare that a woman of the Brahman 
caste has borne successively to husbands of the four 
castes sons who are Brahmans, S6tas, Mdgadhas or 
Chand^las j 

“ 19. And that a woman of the Kshatriya caste 
has borne to the same MurdhS.vasik.tas, Kshatriyas, 
Dhivaras, Paulkasas 

“ 20. Further, a woman of the Vaisya caste has 
borne to the same Bhrigyakanthas, M&hishyas, Vaisyas 
and Vaidehas 

“ 21, And a woman of the Sddra caste to the same 
Pdrasavas, Yavanas, Karanas and Shdras ” Gautama, IV 
Here we have an authoritative statement which may 
well stagger the most faithful believer • Magadhas 
and Vaidehas, who w^ere different races, Chanddlas 
and Paulkasas, who were undoubtedly non-Aryan tribes^ 
and even Yavanas, who were Bactrian Greeks and 
foreigners, were all treated by the same general and rigid 
law which recognized no exception — and were all de- 
clared to be descended directly or indirectly fiom the 
parent castes ' And as the Hindus came to know other 
foreign nations later on, the elastic theory was stretched, 
and Manu derived from the Scythians, the Persians and 
the Chinese from the same Hindu parent castes ’ 

It is remarkable, however, that the castes or races named 
above, of whom such a strange origin has been expound- 
ed, ate nearly all aboriginal tribes or foreigners, or Ary- 
ans who had incurred odium by their partiality for scep- 
ticism and Buddhism We do not find names of re- 
spectable profession-castes, answering to the Kayasthas, 
the Vaidyas, or even the goldsmiths, the blacksmiths, the 
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potters, the weavers, and other arti/ans of Modern India 
How were these professions classed in Ancient India, 
if they were not classed ns separate castes ’ The rcpl}'' 
is plain, that the great and yet undivided Vais>a caste 
of the Rationalistic Period still embraced all those 
different professions which in modern tunes have been 
divided and disunited into castes Phe Ai> an V’ai- 
syas followed dilfcrcnt trades and professions in An- 
cient India, without forming separate castes , they were 
sciibes and physicians, goldsmitlis and blacksmiths, 
potters and weavers, while still belonging to the same 
common Vai^ya caste. Thus the great bod) of the 
Aiyan population wms still united, and was still en- 
titled to leligious knowledge and loainnig, and the 
worst features of the modern caste system had not 
therefore yet manifested themselves in the Rationalistic 
Age 

The study of the Veda, the pcifoimancc of saciifices, 
and the gift of alms aic prescribed for all twice born 
men, t e , for Bifthmans, Kshatii)Ms and Vaist <ts The 
special and addition, d occupations of a Biahman are 
the performance of sacuficc for othcis, and the receiv- 
ing of alms, and agriculture and tiadc were also allow- 
ed to him provided he did not looiL himself {Gautauia^ 
X, 5 ) The abuses begotten of t!ie privileges of caste 
had alieady commenced ,as caily as the Rationalistic 
Period, and Biahmanas, relieved of manual l.iboiir, had 
already commenced to feed on the resources of the 

• One instance will suHice The Vaidjas or i)h}sicnn caste of Rent'al 
were unknown in the Rationalistic Pcnod, but htci Indition his ipplfed 
to them the same fiction tint svas developed iii the Ritioimiistic Period and 
the Viidyas are said to hive descended from the union of men iiid wo'men 
of different castes And jet common sense uould suggest tint thej ire live 
descendants of a section of the Aijin people,— tlie V'lisjas,— who spccnlly 
applied themselves to one pimculir science is soon is the science « is 
sufficiently developed to call for special application, and thus in course 
of time formed a hereditary caste Phis view receives a curious confer- 
mation from the name winch the Bengal Viidyas still bear All Vaidjas 
are Guptas (Sena Guptii, Disa Gupta, fi.c) Now there are passages 
m the Shtra literature which clearly lay down that all Brahmans are 
barmans, all Kshatriyas are Barmans, and all VntS) as arc Guplas We 
will quote such a passage further on in Chapter VIII of this Book 
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industrious classes, without acquiiitig that learning 
which would alone justify their exemption from labour 
Vasibhtha felt the abuse and the injustice keenly, and 
protested against idlers being supported and fed, in 
language which could only be indited when Hinduism 
was* still a living nation's religion 

“I (BiAhmans) who neither study nor teach the 
Veda nor keep sacred fires become equal to S^dyas, 

“4 The king shall punish that village where 
BrAhmans, unobservant of their sacred duties and 
Ignorant of the Veda, subsist by bcggingj/ii/ it feeds 
1 ohhei s 

“6 The sin that dunces, fa plexed by tgnoiaucc, and 
unacquainted with the sacied law, dcclaie to be duty, 
shall fall, increased a bundled fold, on those who pro- 
pound it 

“II An elephant made of wood, an antelope made 
of leather, and a Bifihman ignorant of the Veda, 
those three have nothing but the name of their kind 
“12 Those kingdoms vvheic ignoinnt men cat the 
food of the learned will be visited b> drought , or some 
other gi cat evil will befall them ” Vasis/itba, III 
Vasjshtiia could scarcely have foreseen how tcuibly 
his wise prophesy was to be fulfilled in time 

The additional occupations of the Kshatnya were 
governing and fighting and making conquests, to learn 
the management of chariots and the use of the bow, 
and to stand fiim in battle and not to tuin back 
{Gautama, X, 15 and 1(5) The special occupations of 
Vaisyas were trade, agiiculturc, tending cattle, lending 
money and labour for gain, {Gautama, X, 49 ) Shdias 
were to serve the otlier thicc castes, but were also 
allovv'^ed to labour foi gam ( Gautama X, 42) , and thcie 
can be no doubt tliey tiaded and earned money by 
independent vvoik to a large extent in the Rationalistic 
Period as in all succeeding pciiods Religious know- 
ledge was hovvevci forbidden to Shdias , 

“ To sec ourselves as others see us “ is always , a gain 
and hence although our account of the caste system' 
derived from our ancient Suligs has been long, we will 
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now examine how that system was regarded by 
foreigners It is quite evident that the seven castes 
spoken of by Megasthenes are virtually the four castes 
spoken of above His philosophers and councillors were 
the Br&hmans, those who engaged tliemselves in re- 
ligious study, and those who took employment under 
the State respectively. His husbandmen, shepherds 
and artizans were the Vaisyas and Sildras who engaged 
themselves in cultivation, in pasture and in manufac- 
ture And his soldiers were the Kshatriyas , while his 
overseers were only special servants, spies of the 
king 

Megasthenes further sub-divides the philosophers into 
Br&hmans or house-holders, and Sr&mans or ascetics. 
Of the former he says that “ the children are under the 
care of one person after another, and as they advance 
in age, each succeeding master is more accomplished 
than his predecessor. The philosophers have their 
abode m a grove in front of the city within a moderate 
sized enclosure They live in a simple style, and he 
on beds of rushes or (deer) skins They abstain from 
animal food and sensual pleasures, and spend their time 
listening to religious discourse and in imparting their 
knowledge to such as will listen to them , . After living 
in this manner for seven and thirty yeais each individual 
retires to his own property, where he lives for the rest 
of his days in ease and security They then array 
themselves in fine muslin, and wear a few trinkets of 
gold in their fingers and in their ears. They eat flesh, 
but not that of animals employed in labour They 
abstain from hot and highly seasoned food They 
marry as many wives as they please, with a view to 
have numerous children, for by having many wives, 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and since they have no 
Slaves, they have more need to have children around 
them to attend to their wants ” 

Of the Sramans or ascetics, Megasthenes tells us 
that “ they* live in the wood, where they subsist on 
leaves of trees and wild fruits and wear garments made 
from the bark of trees , , , , They communicate with 
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the kin^s, who consult them by messengers, regarding 
the causes of things, and who tlirougli them worsliip 
and supplicate the deity ’* Of those* who ^practised 
medicines, Megasthenes writes * « by their knowledge of 
pharmacy they can make marriages fiuitful, and .deter- 
mine the sex of the offspring. They effect cures 
rather by regulating diet than by the use of medi- 
cines. The remedies most esteemed arc ointments 
and plasters ” We learn from this account, as we learn 
from other sources, tliat sects of ascetics subsisting 
on roots and wld fruits, lived in Ancient India and 
bore the name of Srfimans before and after the time of 
Gautama Buddha And when that great reformer 
preached a holy life and retirement from the world, as 
the essence of his religion, his followers, who retired from 
the world, were called SSkyaputriya SrSmans, or 
ascetics who followed tlie SS.kya, — to distinguish them 
from other sects of ascetics. 

Elsewhere Megastheoes says of the Philosopher-caste 
that they. “Being exempted from all public duties, 
are neither the masters nor the servants of others 
They are, however, engaged by private persons to 
offer the sacrifices due in life-time, and to celebrate 

the obsequies of the dead They foiewarn 

assembled multitudes about droughts and wet weather, 
and also about propitious winds and diseases " We 
have thus a brief but intelligent sketch from the hand 
of an impartial foreigner of the life which the Br§.hmans 
lived in the Rationalistic Period They gave religious 
instruction to the young, they presided at sacrifices 
and funeral ceremonies, they advised villagers and 
cultivators about weather and harvests, and they also 
prescribed simple medicines for various diseases. Kings 
looked up to them for advice in emergencies, and the 
class of Brahmans whom Megasthenes considers 
a separate caste and calls councillors, also advised the 
king in state affairs, were entrusted with the treasury, 
and were the judges in civil and criminal cases The 
educated classes looked up to the Brahmans for priestly 
advice and assistance at large sacrifices, while the 
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bumble cultivators consulted the wise men about the 
prospects of the year With the gradual decline of the 
nation the caste so univei sally honored gradually came 
to abuse its privileges, and tried to strengthen by super- 
stition that pie-eminence which was first acquired by 
sanctity and knowledge 

Of the military class, or the Kshatiiya caste, Megas- 
thenes gives a very brief sketch The soldiers were 
organized and equipped for war, but in times of peace 
gave themselves up to idleness and amusements 

“ The entire force, men-at-arms, war-horses, war-ele- 
phants, and all are maintained at the king’s expense” 
It was the duty of the overseers to inquire into all 
that went on in India and repoit them to the king 

Of the husbandmen, shepherds and artizans, who 
obviously were the Vaisya and Shdra castes, Megas- 
thenes gives us a more interesting and life like, 
sketch Being exempted from fighting and other 
public services, the husbandmen " devote the whole 
of their time to tillage , nor would an enemy, coming 
upon a husbandman at woih on his land, do him any 
haim, for men of this class, being regarded as public 
benefactors, are protected from all injuiy The land 
thus lemaining unravaged, and producing heavy crops, 
supplies the inhabitants with all that is requisite to 
make life very enjoyable They pay a land 

tribute to the king, because all India is the property of 
the Crown, and no private peison is permitted to own 
land Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of thepioduce of the soil 

“ The shepherds neither settle in towns noi in villages 
but live in tents f By hunting and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild beasts Of 
the aitizans some aie armourers, while others make 

* Megnsthenes must ha\e made a mistake here, or is describing the 
CNceptiomlly rigorous laud tax imposed by Ch-mdragupta The land 
tax in India nas one sixth the produce, and there was no separate tribute 
beyond this 

t This description must refer to some tribes of aborigines tvbo were 
scarcely \ et completely Ilmduized, 
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the implements which husbandmen and others find 
useful in their different callings This class is not only 
exempted from paying taxes, but even receives main- 
tenance from the royal exchequer ” , 
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CHAPTER VI 

AGRICULTURE AND ARTS 

We learn from the Greek writers what we already 
know' from the ancient literature of India, that the 
time-honored dhuti and cJiaddar (which latter served 
as a pagn also) formed the national dress m Ancient 
India, Arrian quotes a passage from Nearchus, and 
says that the Indians “ w'ear an under-garment of 
cotton which reaches below the knee half way dow'ii to 
the ankles, and also an upper garment v hich they throw 
partly over their shoulders and partly twist in folds 
round their head * * They w'ear shoes made of white 
leather, and these are elaborately trimmed, v hile the 
soles are \anegated and made of great thickness’^ 
And the great mass of the “ people of India liv'e upon 
grain and are tillers of the soil, but w'e must except the 
hill men who eat the flesh of beasts of chase,” 

Our faithful guide Megasthcnes also gues us an 
account of cullnation in Ancient India w'hich, on the 
whole, corresponds with the system of cultuation at 
the present time, except that Idegasthenes speaks of 
a double rainfall in the 3 ear, considering the winter 
showers as a regular rainfall He speaks of ” many 
vast plains of great fertilit}', more or less beautiful 
but all alike intersected by a multitude of rners, TJie 
greater part uf the sozl, zaoreozer, ts nude} r; rzgattoiz 
and consequently bears two crops in the course of 
the 3 ear It teems at the same time with animals 
of all sorts, beasts of the field and fowls of the air, 
of all different degrees of strength and size It is 
prol fic, besides, m elephants, which are of monstrous 
bulk. Ill addition to cereals, there grows through- 
out India much millet, which is kept well watered 
b 3 ' the profusion of river streams, and much pulse of 
different sorts, and rice also, and what is called hos- 
porzizn^ as w'ell as many other plant useful for food. 
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of which most grow spontaneously The soil yields, 
moreover, not a few othei edible products fit for the 
subsistence of animals about which it would be tedious 
to write It IS accordingly affirmed that fdmint has 
never visited India, and that theH has never been a 
general scarcity in the supply of nourishing food For 
since there is a double rainfall m the course of each 
year,— one m the winter season when the sowing of 
wheat takes place as in other countries, and the second 
at the time of the summer Solstice, which is the proper 
season for sowing rice and bosporum, as well as sesamum 
and millet, — the inhabitants of India almost always 
gather in two hai vests annually , and even should one 
of the sowings prove more or less abortive, they are 
always sure of the other crop The fiuits, moreover, of 
spontaneous giowth, and the esculent roots which glow 
m marshy places and are of varied sweetness, afford 
abundant sustenance for man . But, fuither, there 
are usages observed by tlie Indians which contribute 
to prevent the occuncnce of famine among them ; for 
wheieas among other nations, it is usual, in the contest 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce it to an 
uncultivated waste, among the Indians, on the contiaiy, 
by whom husbandmen are rcgaided as a class that is 
sacred and inviolable, the tillers of the soil, even when 
battle IS 1 aging in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed 
by any sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict, make cainage of each 
other, but allow those engaged in husbandry to remain 
quite unmolested Besides, they neither ravage an ene- 
my’s land with fire, nor cut down its trees " 

It IS impossible for a Hindu in the modem day to 
read without a feeling of pride this impartial testimony 
of an intelligent and obseivant foreigner regarding the 
piosperous condition of India as administered by 
^ Hindus ovei two thousand years ago An industiious 
and intelligent peasantry peopled their fair villages and 
cultivated and irrigated, carefully and laboriously, the 
endless expanse Of fertile fields, while the artisans 
carried the various manufactured and arts of peace to 
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a high state of excellence It is impossible to suppose 
that these results were achieved without a careful and 
watchful system of administration, without a fair degree 
of security of life and property, and without the help of 
laws which were on the whole just and fair, although 
stained by invidious distinctions based on caste And 
even when kings fell out among themselves, and riotous 
Kshatriya chiefs were engaged in their frequent wars, a 
humane custom, unknown elsewhere in the ancient 
world, mitigated the horrors of war, and saved the 
peaceful villagers and industrious cultivators from dis- 
turbance and danger 

The excellent manufactures of India were known 
to the traders of Phoenicia and in the markets of Alc\- 
andua long before the Christian era Megasthcnes 
naively says that the Indians were “well skilled in the 
arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a pure 
air and drink the very finest water” The soil, too, 
has “ under ground numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and 
copper and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and 
other metals, which are employed in making articles of 
use and ornament, as well as the implements and 
accoutrements of war ” 

We have elsewhere given an account of town archi- 
tecture, and have only to add that the oldest stone 
binldings, the rums of which still exist in India, belong 
to the Rationalistic Period Such, for instance, are the 
Baitkak of Jar&sandha^ and the walls of old Rajagriha 
in Behar, which General Cunningham assigns to a 
period anterior to the 5th century before Christ , and 
such also are many of the Buddhist caves like those 
of Khandagiri and Udayagin m Orissa which are anteri- 
or to the time of Alexander We have also spoken 
of the arms and accoutrements of war in a previous 
section But the most remarkable progress was made 
in finery and ornament such as Hindus have always 
been fond of Megasthenes says that “ in contrast to 
the general simplicity of their style, they love finery 
and ornament Their robes are worked in gold and 
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ornamented with precious stones, and they weai also 
floweied garments made of the finest muslin Attend- 
ants walking behind hold up umbrellas over them 
for they have a high regard for beauty, and avail them- 
selves of every device to improve their looks ” 

Va'=ishtha in his chapter on Purification speaks of 
objects of gold, silver and copper, of stones and gems, 
and conch shells and pearl shells like gems, as well as 
of things made of bone, wood, leather, cloth, &c. (Ill, 
49 to 63) More striking, however, is a passage in which 
Strabo desciibes a gorgeous procession such as Megas- 
thenes must have seen paraded in the stieets of P^tali- 
putra 

" In processions at theirlffestivals, many elephants 
are in the train, adorned with gold and silver , numer- 
ous carriages drawn by four horses, by several pairs 
of oxen , then follows a body of attendants in full 
dress bearing vessels of gold, laige basins and 
goblets, an orgiaa in breadth, tables, chairs of state, 
drinking'cups and lavers of Indian copper, most of 
which are set with precious stones, as emeralds, beryls, 
and Indian carbuncles , garments embroidered and 
interwoven with gold , wild beasts, as buffaloes, pan- 
thers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds of variegat- 
ed plumage and of fine song " Bohn’s Translation of 
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CriA^PTER VII 

SOCIAL LICE THL POSITION Of WOMEN 

“ A FATIIER who has committed a crime causing loss 
of caste, must be cast ofT But a mothey docs not hccovic 
an outcast fot lifr son 

"Now they quote also (the following verses) ‘The 
tcaclicr (A chfirj a) IS ten times more venerable than a 
sub-teacher (Upadhy.lya),*^ the father a hundred times 
more than the teacher, and the vwthn n thousand tunes 
inou than the father" Vastshtha XIII, 47 &4S 

Such IS the respect for a mother uliich the ancient 
religion of the Hindus enjoins, and every true Hindu 
cherishes and follows that ma\im faithfully. 

We saw in our account of the Epic Period that 
ladies sometimes devoted tlicmselves to the pursuit 
of philosophy, that GArgi Vfichaknavi distinguished 
herself among the learned men in tlie court of Janaka, 
and that Maitreyi learnt the secrets of the Upanishads 
from her husband Yajnavalkya the priest of Janaka 
Megasthenes is a witness to the fact that sacred learn- 
ing and philosophy were not forbidden in the Rational- 
istic Period to such ladies as desired to devote them- 
selves to such studies 

Polygamy was allowed in India, but was, as vv c have 
remarked before, probably confined to the wealthier 
classes The religion of India did not encourage that 
unvvdiolesome institution, but only permitted it to ensuic 
male issue A'pastamba distinctly declares 

“ 12 If he has a wife who is willing and able to 
perform her share of the religious duties, and who 
bears sons, he shall not tale a second 

• Elsewhere VTSishlha defines ^n Vchfujn ind anUpidh\‘t\a He 
who mitiates a pupil and teaches him ihe whole Veda is called A'ch iraa 

it'" ^ ‘I'c Veda oali, or the Vedfrngas, is called 

the UpadU}u}a>— III, 2T to 23 * 
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13 If a wife IS deficient in one of these two qua- 
lities, he shall take another, but before he lundlcs the 
fires (of the Agnihotra) ” II, 5 ii 

Insanity, impotcncy, loss of caste or deatli of a 
husband Mere the circumstances {Vasishiha, XVII, 20)^ 
which justified a woman to many*’ again The circum- 
stances ivhich justified a husband to abandon his \\ifc 
are mentioned in an ancient and wcll-knowm passage 
which is quoted in Baudhayana, and which we find in 
Manu 

“Let him abandon a barren wife in the tenth year, 
one who bears daughters only in the twelfth, one 
whose children all die in the fifteenth, but her who 
IS quarrelsome without delay ” Baxuihdyana, II, 2, 4, 6. 
Leaving out the last clause, which w'as ncicr sciiously 
intended to be followed, it will be observed that it 
was only the desire for male issue among the ancient 
Hindus which v'as the origin of this unjust law of aban- 
donment of a wife. The abandonment probably oply 
meant that the husband took another wife, but still 
maintained his first wife as a member of the familj , 
and tins is the practice which is still sometimes ob- 
sen cd To send a virtuous wife adrift in the world, 
because she is incapable of bearing male issue, is a prac- 
tice unknown in India, and would bring disgiacc and 
dishonour on the familj To unjustly forsake a wife with- 
out an adequate reason w'as looked upon with horror in 
the Sfitra dajs, and a penance was prescribed for tlic sm 
which young India may remember with advantage 
“He who has unjustly forsaken his wafe shall put on an 
ass’s skin, with the hair turned outside, and begin seven 
houses, saying 'give alms to him who foisook Ins 
wife ’ That shall be his livelihood for six months 
A'pastaviba, I, 10^ 28, 19 ” 

It is in the, Sutras that w’c first find mention of the 
different forms of marriage with wLicli we arc fannhar 
fiom the codes of Manu, Vishnu, &c. Vasishtha men- 
tions only SIX forms, vie . — 

EiMma marriage , the father pours out a libation of 
water and gives his daiigblci to a suitoi, a student 
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Datva marriage , the father decks his daughter with 
ornaments and gives her to an officiating priest, when 
sacrifice is being performed 

A'rsha marriage , the father gives his daughter for a 
cow or a bull 

Gdndharva marriage ; when a lover takes a loving 
damsel 

Kshatra (or Rdkshasd) marriage , when a bridegroom 
forcibly takes a damsel, destroying her relatives by 
strength of arms 

Md7iusha\or A'surd) marriage , when a suitor pur- 
chases a damsel from her father 

A'pastamba, too, recognizes only these six forms of 
mairiage, but calls the Ksh3,tra marriage by the name 
Rakshasa and the Minusha marriage by the name A'sura 
A'pastamba further mentions the first three forms only, 
vts, the Br&bma, the Daiva and the A'rsha, as praise- 
worthy 

Gautama and Baudhiyana prescribe, however, eight 
forms of marriage, adding to the above six forms 
one rite, Prajipatya, which was considered praise- 
worthy, and another form Paisdcha which was sin- 
ful In the PrS 3 apatya form the father simply gave 
away his daughter to the suitor, saying, “ Fulfil ye 
the law conjointly ” The Paisacha form was simply 
a form of rape, when a man embraced a woman de- 
prived of consciousness We must remember that 
Gautama and Baudhayana are older authonties than 
Vasishtha and A'pastamba, and the inference therefore 
is that tivo of the old forms were omitted by the 
later authorities, because they scarcely considered 
those forms to be marriage rites 

Marriages among kinsfolk were rigorously pro- 
hibited in the Rationalistic Penod Vasishtha prohibits 
marriage between a man and a woman of die same 
Gotra or Piavara, or who are related within four 
degrees on the mother’s side, or within six degrees on 
the father’s side (VIII, i and 2 ) A'pastamba pro- 
hibits marriage between men and women of the same 
Gotra, or who are related (within six degrees) on the 
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motbcv’s or (father’s) side (II, 5, ir> ^5 

But Baudh^iyana allows a man to marry the daughter 

of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt. (I, i, 2, 4 ) 

The marriage of girls at a tender age was probabl3’’ 
unknown in the Vedic Period and even in the Epic 
Period The custom gradually came into vogue in the 
Rationalistic Period, but was yet unsettled in that 
period as we may infer from contradictory lulcs on the 
subject Vasishlha says . — 

“ 67 A maiden who has attained puberty s/iall 
'iuati foj ilnec years 

“ 68 After three years, she may take a husband of 
equal caste 

“ 69 Now thc}'- quote also (the following verses) 

‘ But ifthiough a fathci’s negligence a maiden is here 
given away aftci the suitable age has passed, she who 
was waiting destroys him who gives her away, just as 
thc fee which is paid too late to thc teacher (destroys 
the pupil). 

“70 Out of fear of thc appearance of thc menses, 
let the father marry his daughter while she still runs 
about naked (? c ^ while she is still a child) ‘ For if 
she stays after the age of puberty, sin falls on the 
father ’ 

“ 74. If a damsel at the death of hci husband had 
been merely wedded by sacred texts, and if thc 
marriage had not been consummated, she may be 
married again ’ ” Vasjshiha, XVII 
Thus, though women were sometimes mariied in 
their childhood, yet child-widows were allowed to 
le-marry in the Rationalistic Period 

The above passage,, however, indicates that the 
marriage of widows, which was a prevalent custom in 
the Vedic and Epic Periods, became gradually ic- 
stricted in the ^ Rationalistic Period, and except in the 
case of child-widows, was not looked upon with favour 
The son of a widow mained again, was, as will appear 
from passages quoted in a previous chaptei, often 
classed with adopted sons, 01 sons by an appointed 
wife or daughtci 
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The rules about funeral ceremonies and mourning 
have bten laid dowti in detail m the Sfltras, butue 
aie unable to make loom for many evlracts Vasishtlia 
says that after buining the body of the deceased, the 
relatives shall enter the water , pour out wAtcr facing 
the south, for the South is sacred to the manes , and 
that on their return home, they shall sit on mats, and 
fast br live on poor food for thiec days Sapuida 
relationship extends to the seventh person in the 
ascending or descending line, and the impurity caused 
by death lasts for ten days in the case of Sapindas 
(IV, ri to 17) At the SiMdha or funeral sacrifice 
the bereaved will feed a small number of BiAhmans, 
or “ even a single BrAhman who has studied the whole 
Veda, who is distinguished by learning and virtue, 
and IS free from all evil maiks ” (XI, 29) The per- 
formance of SrAddhas could scarcely have been so 
advantageous to BrAhmans under the above rule as it 
IS in modern times ' And, lastly, in a teinarlvable verse, 
Vasishtha sayS, — ‘^The manes consider him to be their 
descendant who offeis food at Ga)^, and they grant 
him blessings, just as husbandmen or well ploughed 
fields’” (XI, 42) The passage appears to be a later 
interpolation 

Gaiitama says that Sapinda relationship ceases with 
the iifth or the seventh (ancestor), and lays down that 
Sapindas remain impure for ten days after the death, 
but that a Kshatnya remains impure eleven days, 
a Vaisya twelve days, and a Sfidra one month On the 
failure of 'sons, Sapindas can ofier the funeral oblation 
He recommends the feeding of at least nine BrShmans, 
blit they’ must be Srotriyas (XIV, i to 5, 13, and 

XV.ytd’p) 

Baiidh^yana includes only the great-grandfather, 
the 'grandfather;’ the father, oneself, the brothers, the 
son, g'randsbn and great-giandson among Sapindas 
(I, 5, n,'9) A'pastamba extends the Sapinda rela- 
tionMnp to blood relations within six degrees (II, 6, 
15 2 ) ' 

Such are some of the rules laid down in the Dllarma 
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Sfi-tras for marriages and funeral ceremonies. We will 
now briefly rc\ lew the rules laid down in the same 
Siitras regarding the conduct of a student and that 
of a householder. 

The turning point of a young man’s life seems to 
ha\e been his initiation as a student. A BrMiman 
bo)* was initiated between 8 and i6, a Kshatiiya 
between ii and 32 , and a Vaisya between 12 and 24. 
The initiated boy then Ined as a religious stuaent in 
the house of bis teacher foi 12, 24, 36 or 48) cars, 
according as he wished to master one, tu'o, three or 
the four Vedas During this period of his life lie 
a\oidcd all spiced food, perfumes, and articles of 
luxur}’, he tied his hair in a knot, he bore a staff and 
a girdle and a cloth of flax or hemp, or even only a 
skin Avoiding all places of amusement and of 
pleasure, restraining his senses, modest and humble, 
the young student w'ent out ever)* morning with his 
staff to beg for food from charitable householders in 
the neighbouring villages, and all that he obtained in 
tiie course of the da)’’, he placed before lus teacher , 
and he only tasted food after his teacher had done 
n nil Ins meals He w'ent to the forest to fetch fuel, 
and evening and morning he fetched w’atci for house- 
hold use E\ciy morning he sw ept and cleaned the 
altar, kindled the fire and placed the sacred fuel on it, 
and every evening he washed his teacher’s feet and 
rubbed him and put him to bed, before he retired to 
rest Such tvas the humble, obedient and simple life 
which ancient Hindu students led, when they devoted 
all the cneigies of their mind to the acquisition of the 
sacted learning of their forefathers 

Instruction, it is needless to repeat, was imparted 
by rote The student respectful!)'- held the hand 
of his teacher and fixed Ins mind on the teacher and 
said “ Venerable Sir, recite, " and the S^vitri (the well- 
knovm Ga)^atii verse of the Rig Veda) wasiecited and 
learnt as the mtioduction to the learning of the Vedas 
{Gciutaiua, I, 55, 5 ^)* And from day to da)'- new lessons 
were recited and learnt, the student dividing his day’s 
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work between minding his lessons and minding the 
household work of his teacher 

When after years of study, often under different 
teachers, the student at last returned to his home, he 
made a handsome gift to his instructors, married and 
settled down as a householder or sndiaka, je , a man 
who has bathed after his studentship is o\er Agni- 
Jiolra, or the morning and eiening libations in the holy 
fire, and hospitality to strangers are enjoined on him 
as his pnncipal duties {A'pastnmba, I 4, 14) The 
Sfitrakaras are never tired of impressing on every 
householder their paramount duty of courtesy and 
hospitality towards guests, for the reception of guests 
IS an everlasting sacrifice oifered by the householder 
to Praj^pati A'pasiamba, II, 3, 7, l 

Besides the order of the student and that of the 
householder, there were tw'o other orders of life, vie , 
those of the ascetic (Bhikshu), and that of the hermit 
(Vaikhinasa) We learn from later Sanscrit literature 
that a typical or perfect life was the life of a man who 
belonged to these four orders in successive periods of 
his life A'pastamba, too, who is one of the latest of 
the SutrakAras, says that ‘if he lues in all these four 
(orders of life) he will obtain salvation” (11,9, 
21, 2 ) But this was not probably the original idea, and 
in early times a man might have chosen to spend the 
whole of his life in one of these four orders Thus, 
Vasishtha says that a man after completing his educa- 
tion may, according to bis choice, embrace one of the 
four orders for the rest of his life (VII, 3) and BaudhA- 
yana, too, quotes a rule that a man on finishing his 
education may be an ascetic at once (II, 10, 17, 2) It 
IS needless for our purpose to dwell on rules laid 
down for an ascetic and a hermit respectively It wnll 
suffice to state, that an ascetic shaved his head, had no 
property or home, practised austerities, fasted or lived 
on alms, wore a single garment or a skin, slept on the 
bare ground, and wandered about from place to place, 
d'scontinued the performance of all religious cere- 
monies, but never discontinued the study of the Veda 
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or the contemplation of the Universal Soul ( VaszshtJici, 
X). A hermit, on the other hand, thous^h living in 
woods, living on roots and fruits and leading a chaste 
life, kindled the sacred fire and offered the morning and 
evening libations {Vasishf//a, IX) 

Numerous are the sacraments which have been pre- 
scribed for householders who form the best of the four 
orders For the householders, and not hermits and 
ascetics, formed the nation, and “ as rivers, both great 
and small, find a resting place in the ocean, even so 
men of all orders find protection with householders 
[VasishiJia, VIII, 15) 

No less than forty sacraments have been prescribed 
for the householder {Gautama, VI 1 1 , 14 to 20), and as we 
will describe some of these rites in the next chapter, it 
IS necessar}* only to enumerate them here 

Domestic Ceremonies — (i) Garbhfidhdna (ceremony to 
cause conception) , (2) Pumsavana (ceremony to cause 
the birth of a male child) , (3) Simantonnayana (ai rang- 
ing the hair of the pregnant wife) , (4) Jatakarman 
(ceremony on birth of a child) , (5) ceremony of 
naming the child , (6) the first feeding , <7; the ton- 
sure of the head , (8) the initiation , (9 to 12) the four 
vows for the study of tlie Veda , (13) the^ bath or com- 
pletion of studentship , (14) marriage, or, as it is called, 
the taking a helpmate for the performance of reli- 
gious duties , and (15 to 19) the five sacrifices to gods, 
manes, men, goblins, and the Brahman or Universal 
Soul 

Grihya religious rites, also called P&kayajnas — They 
have been already alluded to in Chapter I of this Book, 
but for facility of reference, we will again enumerate 
them here (i) AstakS., or rites perfoimed in winter, 
(2) Pirvana,or new and full moon rites , (3) SrSddha, or 
funeral sacrifices , (4) Sravani, a rite peifoimed on the 
full moon of Sravana month ,(5) A^grah&yani, performed 
in the Agrah&yana month , t6) Chaitri performed in the 
month of Chaitra , and (7) A'svayugi, perfoimed in the 
month of A'svina 

Sranta religious tifes— These are again divided into 
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two classes, viz , Havii) ajna, performed -vrith offerings 
of rice, milk, butter, meat, &c ; and the Soma} ajna, per- 
formed with libations of the soma juice There were 
seven rites of each class, and they ha\e been described 
before in Book II, Chapter VIII, of the present w'ork. 
We will again name them here 

The Haviryajnas are — (l) Agnyadhana, (2) Agnihotra, 
f3) DarsapQrnamcisa, ^4) A'grayana, (5) Chaturmasya, 
(6) Nirudhapasubandha, and (7) Sautramani 

The Sotnaj'ajnas are (i) Agnishtoma, (2' ^^yagtiish-' 
toma, (3) Ukthya, (4) Shodasin, (5) V^peya, (6) 
Atir§.tra, and (7) A'ptorj'ama 
Such W'ere the fortj’’ sacraments prescriped for house- 
holders, — but far abo\e the performance of these 
sacriBces was esteemed the possession of virtue and 
goodness which alone led to heaven'^ A living nation 
could never forget that, — however much sacrifice might 
be esteemed and rules for their performance might be 
multiplied, — it was virtue whLh held society together 
and smoothed the path of progress So long as 
society was progressive, it commended virtue more than 
the rites it enjoined, and punished vice more than the 
breach of caste-rules or the omission of iites Compas- 
sion, Forbearance, Freedom from anger, Purity, Gentle- 
ness, the Performance of good actions. Freedom from 
avarice, and Freedom from covetousness, are esteemed 
as the eight good qualities, and Gautama says — 

“ He who IS sanctified by these forty sacraments, but 
w'hose soul IS destitute of the eight good qualities, wall 
not be united with Brahman, nor does he reach His 
Hearen 

“ But he, forsooth, w'ho is sanctified by a few only 
of these forty sacraments, and w'hose soul is endov ed 
with the excellent qualities, will be united with Brahman 
and wall dwell in His Heaver ” (VIII 24 and 25 ) 
Further on Gautama concludes his account of the 
duties of a householder w ith these pregnant rules — 

“68 He shall always speak the truth 

^69 He shall conduct himself as becomes an Arjmn. 

“ 70 He shall instruct viituous men 
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“ 71 He shall follow tho lules of purification 
» 72 He shall take pleasme m the Veda 
“ 73 He shall never iiuit any being, h.he sliall 
be crentle, yet firm, ever lestram his senses, and be 
liberal 

“ 74 A sndtaka who conducts himself in this man- 
ner will liberate his parents, his ancestois, and decend- 
ants from evil, and never fall fiom Brahman’s heaven ” 
(IX) 

Similarly Vasishtha says — ’ ^ 

“ 3 The Vedas do not purify him who is deficient 
in good conduct, though he may have learnt them all 
together with the six Angas , the sacred texts depart 
from such a man even as buds, when full Hedged, leave 
their nests 

“ 4 As the beauty of a wife causes no joy to a 
blind man, even so all the four Vedas together, With 
the six Angas and sacrifices, bring no blessing to him 
who is deficient in good conduct. 

“ 5 The several texts do not save fiom sin the 
deceitful man who behaves deceitfully, But'tliat Veda, 
two syllables of which are studied with due observances 
of rules of conduct, purifies, just as the clouds in the 
month of A'svina " (VI.) 

It was but one shoit step from this to Buddhism 
which eschewed all sacred texts and sacred rites, and 
was essentially a religion of holy life, which could 
create for man a heaven m this earth. v ' 

Gautama’s list of the sms which led to loss of 
caste confirms the same impression, that so long as 
Hinduism was the religion of a living nation, im- 
morality was despised and punished more than btdach 
of artificial rules. Murder, dunking spirituous liquor, 
violation of a guru's bed, incest, theft, atheism, a pei- 
sistent repetition of sinful acts, harbouiing criminals 
and abandoning blameless friends, ' instigating others 
to such sinful acts, and associating With outcasts, giv- 
ing false evidence, bringing false charges, and similar 
acts, involved loss of caste (XXI, i toio) Vasish- 
tha s list of JMixhApatakas is shoiter, but equally points 
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to the abhorrence for sin and immorality rather than 
the breach of artificial rules The violation of a guru’s 
bed, the drinking of spiritious liquor, murder and theft, 
and spiritual or matnmonial conncMon with outcastes, 
vcrc the five greatest of sms. (I, 19 to 2l ; 

It IS permissible for a historian to turn from ancient 
customs to modern facts! Ancient Hinduism, vdiich 
was a living religion, laid down rules for the conduct 
of Arjmns, but detested crime and immorality far more 
than the breach of artificial rules Long subjection 
and political lifclcssness have made modern Hindus 
lose sight of the spiiit of the ancient faith, and cling 
to dead forms, or fabricate new-fangled and hurtful 
rules Immoralitj, the use of spirituous liquor, and 
even crime, do not in\ohc loss of caste in modern 
society that penalty is reserved for the rc-marriagc of 
widows’ which was permitted in ancient days, for intcr- 
marriafTC and social intercourse among people descend- 
ed from the same old Vaisya stock, for vojage and 
foreign travel which were permitted to Northern Hindus 
Caste was a valuable institution when it repressed 
crime and ordained a pure life Modern caste represses 
harmless or even meritorious acts, and has become 
valuable in its loss more than in its prcscr\ation ! 

The taking of food cooked by men of inferior castes, 
which is a principal reason of loss of caste in modern 
times, docs not seem to have entailed the same conse- 
quences in the Rationalistic Period On the contrarj , 
there are directions for keeping Sildra cooks, provided 
the cooks had cleanly habits {A'pnstainba, 1 1 , 2, 3,4 
to 9), and the food thus prepared was considered fit 
even for religious rites Thus the ancients allowed 
between Aryans and Sudras a degree of social inter- 
course which the moderns will not permit among differ- 
ent professions descended from the same Vaisya stock 

Elaborate rules have been laid down m the Sutras 
on the subject of food, and animals and birds which 
may be used as food ha\ e been carefully distinguished 
from those which should not be so used I 3 ecf was 
still used as an article of food, bur was gradually fall- 
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ing into disuse on account of the growing disinclina- 
tion to kill animals except at sacrifices On this point 
Dr Buhler has drawn attention to a remarkable pas- 
sage fiom IMami’s Dharma Sutra, which has been 
quoted by Vasishtha hlanu’s Dharma Sxltra exists 
no longer, having been replaced by the later metrical 
code of I\Ianu, which is no doubt based on the old 
Dhanna Sutra The extract is therefore of tlie utmost 
interest to all Sanscrit scholars 

“5 The hldiiava (Sutra states), ‘only when he 
worships the manes and the gods, or honours guests, 
he may certainly do injurj* to animals’ 

‘ 6 ‘ On offering a madhuparka (to a guest) at a 

sacrifice, and at the rites in honor of the manes, but 
on these occasions only may an animal be slain, that 
rule Manu proclaimed ’ 

“ 7 ‘ j\Ieat can never be obtained without injuring 

living beings, and to injure living beings docs not pro- 
cure heavenij' bliss , therefore the (sages declare) the 
slaughter at a sacrifice not to be slaughter’ 

“S ‘ Now' he may cook a full-grown ox or a full- 
grown he-goat for a Brahman 01 Kshatnya guest , in 
this manner they offer hospitality to such a man ’ ” 
Vasis/ii/ia, IV 

With regard to the above four Sutras 5 to S from 
A'asishiha, Book IV, Dr Buhler makes the following 
remarks, wh.ch are worth quoting “The fact that 
Vasishtha gives in IV, 5, a prose quotation from Manu, 
may therefore be considered as certain Moreover, 
sev eral of the best manuscripts shew by adding tlie 
particle ‘ iti ' at tlie end of Shtra 8, that the quotation 
from the Mannv a IS not finished with Shtra 5, but in- 
cludes the two verses given in Sutras 6 and 7, and the 
second prose passage in Sutra 8 Among the verses the 
first is found entire in the metrical Manu Smriti, and 
the secena has hkew ise a representative in that work, 
though its concluding portion has been alteied in such a 
manner that the feiimsston to slanghtn animals of 
saaificts has been comerted into an absolute pi ohibition 
to take annual life Sutra 8, which again is in piose, has 

37 
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rio counterpart in the metrical ‘ Manu Smrlti ’ as tnight 
be expected fiovi its allowing a ‘ fnll-groivn or' or 'a 
full-grown lie-goat ’ to be killed in honor of a distinguish- 
ed Bi&hvtaua or Kshatiiya guest" The italics aie oui 
own, and they shew, if Dn Blihler’s supposition be 
coHect, ho\v the ancient and now lost Mdnava Shtra 
has been changed into the modem metrical M&nava 
Sastra to suit the changes in the customs and manners 
of the Hindu nation 

Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra has, in his papei on Beef 
in Ancient India, pointed out that in several religious 
iites the slaughter of animals foimed a necessary part 
One is Called the Shlagava or "spitted cow,” i e. 
Roast Beef, and it was pei formed in the autumn or 
Spring season Another was called Gavdmanajana or 
the sacrifice of the cow, otherwise called, Ekdshtakd 
Kfltyayana recommends the sacrifice of a bairen cow 
to the Maruts and seventeen oxen to PrajApati in con- 
nection with the rite Similarly the Ntihdha 

Pasubandha iite required the sacrifice of oxen, The Ma- 
dhupaika 01 honey-meat of which mention is made be- 
fore, and was offeied to a respectable guest, — a priest, 
hing, bridegroom or Vedic student, a teacher, a father-in- 
lavv, an uncle oi a man of rank, — had to be accompanied 
With the sacrifice of a cow in honoi of the guest Dr. 
Mitra rightly thinks that the use of beef went out 
when sacrifices themselves fell into disuse, and was 
finally abandoned in consequence of the Buddhist ap- 
peal to humanity 

But though beef as well as the meat of various other 
annuals was allowed in tlie Rationalistic Period, the use 
of spirituous liquor was most strictly prohibited, and 
was, as we have seen, a Mah^pitaka both according to 
Gautama and Vasishtha The penance was death, — 
hot liquor of the same kind being pouied into the 
sinner’s mouth till he was scalded to death {Gautama, 
XXIII, 1 , BaudhAyana, II, i, i, i8) But as we have 
said befoie, these laws indicate the state of society 
which was aimed at by priests, and not the estate which 
was e\er actually secured But neveitheless it is some- 
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thing to know the good results which were aimed at 
by ancient rules and restrictions For they have now 
been leplaced by new rules and restrictions which aim 
at no good results, and reveal neither sense nor reason 
to the most solicitous inquirei • 



CHAPTER VIII 

DOJrnsTic crurMONiES and griiiya rites. 

We have seen that the fortj' sacraments prescribed by 
Gautama included Domestic ceremonies, Giili}'a rites, 
and Srauta rites The Sr.iuta rites are described m 
detail in the Yajiir Veda and the Br^ibrnanas, and also 
in a condensed form in the Srauta Sutras, as we h iv^e 
stated before These rites and sacrifices throw little 
light on tlic manners and customs of the people, and are 
therefore not of ver) great impoitance for our historical 
purpose The Domestic ceremonies and Gniij antes 
on the other hand give us glimpses which are of 
inestimable value into the manners of the ancient 
Hindus, and indeed give us perfect pictuics of the life 
that they lived and the habits and customs they follow- 
ed These ceremonies and rites form the subject of 
the Giihja Sutras, and to them we must now- turn. 

We will first treat of the Domestic ceremonies, the 
Sainsk^ras, as they aic called, and afterwards cpcalc of 
the Griliya religious rites The most important of the 
Samskaris arc Marriage, Ceremonies during prcgnanc}' 
of wife. Birth of child, AnnapiAsana or the first fcedin" 
of a child, Tonsure, Cutting of bcaid. Initiation, Return 
from school, and the Building of a house, and 
Funeral ceremonies As we read accounts of these 
domestic ceremonies, w'e think we survey the whole 
life of our ancient ancestois , — and the ceremonies arc 
all the moie interesting to us because we continue to 
practise many of them to the picsent daj’’, after a 
lapse of over two thousand years 

Maniage — The biidegroom sends messengers to the 
house of the girl’s father, reciting v^cise X, 85, 23, of the 
Rig Veda which we have translated before If the 
proposal pleases both parties, the premise of marriage 
is ratified, and both parties touch a full vessel into 
which flowers, fried gram, barley and gold have been 
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put and recite a formula. The bridegroom then per- 
forms a sacrifice On the appointed day, the bride s 
relations wash her wnth water fragrant wuth the choicest 
fiants and scents, make her put on a newdy d} ed gar- 
ment, and cause her to sit dow’ii by a fire while the 
family A'chdr\ a performs a sacrifice The bridegroom 
who has also" bathed and gone through auspicious 
ceiemonies ' is escoited by happy young women wiio 
are not widows to the girl’s house ” Sti}ikhd}dna 
The actual mauiage ceremony, varied in detail in 
different localities, but agreed in the essential points 
“Various indeed arc the customs of the different 
countries, and the customs of the different villages 
* * AMiat, howevei, is commonly accepted, that 

we shall state” A'svnldjaKa The bridegroom holds 
the bride b}’^ the hand, and leads her three times round 
a file, reciting some \erscs as “ Come let us marry 
Let us beget offspring Loving, bright, w ith genial 
mmd, maywe live a hundred autumns” Each time 
he makes her tread a millstone, sa\ ing “ Like a stone 
be film” The bride’s brotlier or guardian fills her 
hands with A'j} a or fried grain, and she sacrifices it to 
the fire The bndegioom then causes the bride to step 
forward se\en steps, reciting some suitable w’^ords, as 
” For sap with one step, for juice with tw-o steps, for 
thru mg of wealth w itli three steps, for comfort with 
foui steps, for offspring with fi\c steps, for tlie seasons 
with SIX steps, be fnend wnth se\en steps So be 
thou devoted to me Let us acquire many sons w’ho 
may reach old age ” The going round the fiie, sacri- 
ficing the fried grain to tlie fire, and stepping for- 
w'ard seven steps, constituted tlie principal forms of the 
marriage ceremony “ And she should dw ell that night 
in the house of an old Br^iliman w'oman wdiose husband 
IS alive, and w’hose children are alive When she sees 
the polar star, the star of Arundhati, and the Seven 
Rishis (ursa major) let her break the silence, and say, 
May m}'^ husband live, and I get ofisprmg” A'sva- 
Idyana SankhS-yana S2.ys “Let them sit silent, when tlie 
sun has set, until the polar star appears He shews her 
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the polar staj with the words, — Firm be thou, thriv- 
ing with me ’ Let her say, ‘ I see the polar star , may 
I obtain offspring ’ Through a period of three nights 
let them refrain from conjugal intercourse ” The last 
injunction leads to the supposition that girls were 
generally married after they had attained maturity, in 
spite of the rules to the contrary which in the 
Dharma Sutras. P^raskara says the prohibition against 
conjugal intercourse may extend to three nights, or to 
twelve nights, or to six months, or to a year 

Gobhila lays down a rule about the selection of a 
w'lfe, W'hich w'lll sound strange in these modern days of 
courtship and free choice • Eight lumps of earth were 
to be taken from different places, from an altar, a 
ploughed field, a lake, a pasture field, a meeting of 
roads, &c , and a ninth was to be formed by mixing 
portions of the other eight These nine were to be 
placed before the girl, — and she was to be considered a 
suitable bride or otherwise according to her blind choice • 

Pregnancy — Various were the rites performed during 
the pregnancy of a wife. In the first place there was the 
Grabhalambhajia rite, wdiich was supposed to secure con- 
ception The Pmnsavana rite was supposed to deter- 
mine the male sex of the child, and the Anavalobhana 
or Gai bhai akshana secured the child in the womb from 
dangers The Siniantonnayana, performed according to 
A'sval^yana in the fourth month, and according to 
Sankh&yana in the seventh month of pregnancy, is a 
more interesting ceremony Gobhila saj-s it may be 
performed in the fourth, sixth, or eight month, and it 
consisted in the husband affectionately parting his wnfe’s 
hair wnth certain rites 

Buth of child — The rites performed on this occasion 
are called Jdtakai man, or birth ceremon}% Medhdjana- 
nam, or the production of intelligence, and A'yushya 
or rite for prolonging life On this occasion the father 
gives the child a secret name, — of an even number of 
syllables if the child is male, and an uneven number if 
It is female, and only the father and mother know that 
name On the tenth day when the mother gets up 
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from childbed a name foi common use is given to the 
child “ The name of a Brahman should end in 
Sarman {c g, Vishnu Sarman), that of a Kshatriya in 
Varman, (e g, Lakshmi Vaunan), that of a Vaisya tn 
Gnpia (e g, Chandra Gufta) ” Pdraskata, I, 17, 4. 

Fitit feeding of the child with solid fond — This is the 
well-known Annaprdsana ceremony, which is observed 
to the present day Only the child seems to have been 
allowed a greater variety of food in the olden days 
“ Goat’s flesh, if he is desirous of nounshment, flesh of 
partridge if desirous of holy lustre, boded rice u ith 
ghee, if desuous of splendour,” A'svalftyana and S&nkha- 
yana “Flesh of the bird called Bhaiadv&ji if he 
wishes fluency of speecli , Fish, if swiftness was de- 
sired, &c , &c, Pdiaskaia 

Tonsuicof the child's head, called Kanin 01 Chiidd 
Kaiana This w'as pci formed when the child w'as 
one year old according to Sankhayana and Paraskara, 
or \vhen the child was in his third year according to 
A'svalciyana Gobhila The child’s head was shaved 
with a razor with certain mantras, (without mantras 
in the case of a girl,) and some hair w^as left and 
arranged according to the custom of the family 

Cutting of the beard — The ceremony called 
Kainia/i, or Kesdnta, ivas similar to the tonsuie of the 
head, but w^as of couise performed at a later period 
A'svalayana says it was performed in the sixteenth year 
of the boy, SilnkhSyana says in the sixteenth or 
eighteenth year, and Gobhila says in the sixteenth 
year after initiation. 

Irntiation or Upanayana — ^This w’as an important 
ceremony, and %vas performed when a boy w'as made 
over by his father or guardian to the teacher for 
education The age of initiation, as we have seen before, 
varied in the case of Biahmans, Kshatiijms and 
Vais3ms, and the sacred thread was worn on this occa- 
sion by all the thice castes 

A gaiment, a girdle, and a staff of appropriate 
materials were then assumed by the student, and he 
approached the teacher 
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“ He (the teacher) fills the two hollous of his own 
and the student’s joined hands "uth water, and then 
says to him (z ^ , to the student) ‘ what is thy name’? 
“ ‘ I am N N , Sir,’ says the other 
" ‘Descending from the same Rishis/ says the 
teacher 

“ ‘ Descending from the same Rishis, Sir,’ says the 
other 

" ‘Declare that thou art a student. Sir ’ 

“ ‘I am a student. Sir,’ saj's the otlier 
“With the w'ords ‘Bhur Bhuvah S\ah’ the teacher 
sprinkles thrice with his joined hands water on the 
joined hands of the student 

“ And seizing the student’s hands wuth his own 
hands, holding the right uppermost, he murmurs — 

“ By the impulse of the god Savitn, with the arms 
of the tu'o Asvins, with Phshan’s hands I initiate thee, 
N N 

» » ^ » 4 = 

“ After one year, the teacher recites the S^vltri (Rig 
Veda, III, 62), 

“ or after three nights, 

“or immediately 

“ Let him recite a GWatri to a Brahman, 

“ a Tnshtubh to a Kshatriya, 

“ a Jagati to a Vaisya 

‘ But let It anvhow' be a\erse sacred to Savitri 
“They seat themselves to the noitli of tlie fire, 

“the teacher wuth his face turned eastw’ard, the 
other westward 

“After the student has said ‘Recite, Sir,’ 

“the teacher haiing pronounced the word OM, 
then causes the other one to say ‘ Recite the Savitri 
Sir’ 

“He then recites the Savitri to him, the verse, 
‘That glorious splendour of Savitri ’ (Rig Veda, III, 
62, 10) firstly pada by pada, then hemistich by 
hemistich, and finally without a stop” SdnkhAvana, 
II, 2 and 5 

Such w'as the ceremony of the Upanayaita in 
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ancient times, the initiation into the life of a student, 
the commencement of the study of the Veda How has 
the Upanayana custom degenerated in modern times 
It no longer means the study of the Veda which is now 
foi gotten, nor the performance of saciificcs which have 
now fallen into disuse It now means the habitual 
assumption of a meaningless thread which was neithei 
meaninglcs'; nor habitually worn in ancient days , and 
modern Brfihmans, who do not sacrifice or read the Veda, 
claim a monopoly of the sacrificial thread which the 
ancient Brahmans used to weai along with Kshatri)'as 
and Vaisyas, who all sacrificed and learnt the Veda 
Thus national degeneracy has converted significant 
rites into meaningless forms, all tending to the enforced 
Ignorance of the people, and to the exclusive privileges 
of priests 

The building of the house , — The student, after he 
had finished his education, returned to his home, and 
if he had no ancestral house to go to, had to build a 
house This, too, was accompanied by a ceremony and 
by the utterance of the hymns of the Rig Veda (VII 
54> 55 ) to Vastospati, the lord of dwelling-houses, as 
well as to other divinities Gobhlla, with a curious 
punctiliousness, lays down that Brdhmans should 
build their houses on white-grained soil (sand ?), 
Kshatriyas on red-giained soil (gravel ?), and Vaisyas 
on black-grained soil (fertile cultivable clay ?) Of course 
these rules only shew the rage for generalizing, and 
were never meant to be followcdt Many sensible 
rules are, however, laid down for the selection of de- 
sirable places on sanitary grounds Then followed the 
setting up of fires, — the Agnyadh^na — which is a Srauta, 
which has been described in Chapter VIII of 
the last Book The building of a house and the setting 
up of flies were unnecessary if the father of the young 
householder and husband was still living' Gobhtla 
I, bi2 . , 

Fwieral ceiemony, — ^Many eminents cholars have treat- 
cd of the funeral iites of the Hindus ‘‘accoi ding to'the 
Grihya Sutras, and we will only note- a few important 

38 
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points The relations of the deceased earned his 
sacred files and sacrificial vessels, and aged men and 
women earned the dead body The A'havaniya fiic, 
the GAihapatya fire, and tlie Dakshina fire were placed 
to the south-east, to the noith-wcst, and to the south- 
west of the ground selected for cremation, and the 
widow was placed near the body of her dead husband 
until her brother-in-law, 01 a pupil, or an aged seivant 
caused her to rise and go away with verse X, iS, 8, of 
the Rig Veda A she-animal was sacrificed, and was 
placed limb by limb on the corresponding limbs of the 
deceased, and then the three fires mentioned above wcie 
lighted togethei The relations then left the coipse 
and had their ablutions Aftci wards the bones were 
.collected in an urn, and were buried in a pit " at a 
place where tlie waters from the different sides do not 
flow together A'svalA)ana 

Funeral oblations — The last of the important rites is 
^the Sraddha , it is considered as one of the Pahayajnas 
or Giihya rites, but an account of it comes in more suit- 
ably among the domestic ceremonies, and we will 
glean one or tw'o passages here from A'svalfiyana 
“ Brfihmans who arc endow^cd with learning, moral 
character and correct conduct,” w'crc united, and sat 
down “ as representatives of the fathers” to whom the 
oblations were offered The sacnficcr then offered the 
Aighya water of the fathers with the words, “Father, 
this is thy Aighya , Grandfather, tins is thy Arghya, 
Great-grandfather, this is thy Arghya ” Gifts of pei- 
-fumes, garlands, incense, lights and clothes were then 
offered to the Brahmans. With the permission of the 
Brahmans food of the StJidlipAka prepaied for the 
PindapiU lyajnaw^s smeared with ghee and sacrificed in 
the fire, or in the hands of the Brahmans, together wuth 
other food And when the sacrificer saw that the 
Brfthmans were satiated, he recited the verse (Rig Veda, 
I, 82, 2), “ They have eaten, they have enjoyed them- 
. selves ” 

Our account of Domestic ceremonies, though con- 
densed as far as possible, has occupied a considciable 
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space , but no Hindu reader will regret it, as many of 
the ceremonies are still observed by us, and it is inter- 
esting and instructive to learn bow they were observed 
by om forefathers The same reason emboldens us to 
add here an account of the P&lcayajnas or Grihya rites, 
many of which w’e still observe to the present day^ 
though they have lost their original purpose and 
character and e\ en their name ’ ' 

Parvan — Tins w^as the rite observed on the new and 
full moon days, and consisted m fasting as well as m 
offering cooked oblations to the deities of the festivals 
of those days, with appropriate mantras. Orthodox 
Hindus still make it a point to fast on these days. 

Srdvant — This rvas a rite observed on the full moon 
day of the month of Sravana in the rainy season, and 
the idea ivas to propitiate serpents which multiply in 
India in the rains. The words uttered wmre sufficiently 
grotesque 

“ 6 With the words * May the Lord of the celes- 
tial serpents w^ash himself * May the celestial serpents 
wash themselves — he pours water into it 

" 7 With the w'ords ' May the Lord of the celes- 
tial serpents comb himself' May the celestial ser- 
pents comb themselves — he makes movements with a 
comb 

“ 8 With the wwds ‘ IMay the Lord of the celestial 
serpents paint himself ! May the celestial serpents 
pamt themselves '' — he pours out portions of paint.” 

And similarly a desire w'as expressed that the celes- 
tial serpents might deck themselves with flow'ers, put 
on clothing anoint then eyelashes, look at themselves 
in a looking glass, and" then accept food, and appro- 
pi late offerings were made wnth each wdsh ' The aereal 
seipents were tiien piopitiated, — and lastly terrestrial 
serpents. Sduhhdymta, IV, 15. 

Ihe worship of serpents as such has nearly dis- 
appeared from the uppei classes of the people of India, 
and they wull have some difficulty in recognizing the 
rite performed at the Rdki p 7 hinmd as the last trace 
St dvant rite of the Rationalistic Period. The 
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Raki stiiiig bracelet which fuends distiibute to friends, 
and sisters affectionately send to their brothers, is a 
bracelet which is, intended to save from harm and evil 
proceeding from serpents * 

, Asvayugt — This was a iite performed on the full 
moon day of A'svayuga or A'svina month, 
i “ I On the full moon day of A'svayuga a milk-nce 
oblation to Indra 

“ 2 Having sacrificed A'jya with the words ‘To 
the two Asvins, svaha » To the two A'svayuj, svaha ! 
To the full moon of A'svayuga, svaha > To the autumn, 
svaha ' To Prajapati, svaha' To the tawny one, 
svaha ' ^ 

“3. He shall sacrifice a mixture of curds and butter 
with this hymn, ‘The cows come hither, ’ (Rig Veda, 
VI, 28,) verse by verse 

4 That night they let the calves join their 
mother 

-“S' The'h feeding of the Brahmans " 

This IS all the account which Sankhayana gives 
of this iite, aud it is impossible not to suspect, 
from the above account, that the rite is essentially 
agricultural This suspicion is confirmed wlien Paras- 
kara tells us that the above iite was to be followed by 
a sacrifice to Sita, the goddess of the field furio 7 v 

“ In Avhose substance dwells the prosperity of all 
Vedic and worldly works, Tndrds wife, Stld^ I invoke 
May she not abandon me in whatever work I do 
Svaha 1 

“Her, who, rich in hoises, nch in cows, rich in 
delight, indefatigably supports living beings, UrvarA 
(the feiitle), -0)110 ts wreathed with threshing floors, \ 
invoke at this sacrifice, the firm one. May she not 
abandon me Svkha ' " (II, 17, 9 ) 

The worship of Sita or the furrow goddess, following 
the A'svajugi rite, her description as the wife of Indra, 
the rain giver, and as Urvara or the feitile, wreathed 


* A new and aboriginal goddess the Manasa, is now worshipped in 
Bengal to save Wien from smke bite, and the story of her admissidn into 
the Hindu Pantheon tsdimbseeiun the popular tale of A/wz/wju? BMsdn 
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With thieshing floois, all suggest that the A svajugi 
rite was an agricultural rite of thanksgiving on the 
reaping of the ciop which was harvested in A'svina 
And if this rite of agricultural thanksgiving was 
already somewhat obscure in the Rationalistic Period, 
how has that rite been further obscured in the Koj&gara 
Lakshint P^jd of modern India. 

Lakshmi is a young goddess who was unknown in 
the Rationalistic Period, but is now the most cherished 
deity in the Hindu Pantheon Sita is lemembered only 
as the heroine of the RAm&yana and as a pattern of 
female virtue and female self-abnegation , but Lakshmi 
has taken her place as tiie goddess of crops and of iice. 
Is It a wonder, then, the worship of Sit^ has been replaced 
by that of Lakshmi on tlie full moon night of the autum- 
nal harvest ? 

^ And if Lakshmi is a modern name of SitS as the 
goddess of grain, is it an improbable conjecture which 
we have elsewhcic made (Book II, Chapter III,) 
that Rama himself is another name of Indra, the Vedic 
husband of Sita ? 

We have seen that the Kojagara Lakshmi Pfij5, 
is the modem form of the ancient A'svajugi rite Still 
more recent than the Lakshmi Phja is the worship of 
DurgS, which has in Bengal assumed wonderful 
dimensions within recent tunes, owing, no doubt, to 
the gladness of the harvest season, and has thrown 
the Lakshmi Phja into shade. How has the petty 
harvest festival, — the milk-rice oblation to Indra and 
his consort Sitsi, — developed in modern times I 

A' grahdyani — This rite was performed on the full 
moon day of Agrahkyana month This particular 
night was considered to be the consort of the year, or 
the image of the year, and adoiation was offered to the 
year, to Samvatsara, Parivatsara, Id§.vatsara, Idvatsara 
and to Vatsaia, which terms designate the different 
j ears of the quinquennial period of Yuga. Pdraskara 
III, 2, 2 ’ 

Ashtakd —So called because they were rites which 
were performed on the eighth day of the thiee or Tour 
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successive dark fortnights after the full moon of 
Agiah^)'ana Stinkh&yana and Puraskara prescribe 
three Ashtak^s, A'svalayana preset ibes four Gobhila 
quotes oldei authorities and says, that Kaulsa pre- 
scribed four, while Audg&hamAni, Gautama and VAika- 
khandi presciibed thiee The majoiity of opinions 
IS theiefoie in favor of thiee Ashtakfis, followed by 
thiee AnvashtakAs, and the tlirce Aslit.ikils weie per- 
formed on the eighth days of the dark foitnights in' 
Agrah£l5'ana, Pausha and MAgha lespectivcly Accord- 
ing to Sfmkhflyana oblations were made with vege- 
tables, flesh and cakes respectivcl}^ according to 
the order of the three Ashtakfis, but Pfiraskara 
and Gobhila prescribe the oblation in a different 
order, beginning with cakes and ending with vege- 
tables 

Gobhila quotes different opinions as to the object 
of these inteiesting rites, and says they may be for the 
gratification of Agni, oi of the Fathers, or of Prajfi- 
pati, or of the Season Gods or of all the Gods 
{Gobhila, \\\^ 2,"^ 7 he intelligent reader will hardly 

fail to perceive, however, tliat the rites were sug- 
gested by the winter season, which is an enjoyable 
season in India, when the Amon rice is hai vested and 
wheat and barley thrive, and when cakes and flesh and 
vegetables are not only acceptable to the “ season 
s[ods, ” but are also highly gratifying to men ! And the 
Hindu reader will, no doubt, at once perceive that a 
lelic of this ancient rite still exists in IJengal in the 
Pausha Pdrvana, when after the Amon has been harvest- 
ed, our ladies delight m the piepaiation of delicious 
cakes of various kinds to the infinite joy of the joung 
and old alike 1 

Modern Hindus will, however, scaicely wish to 
be lemindcd that, whereas our piesent Pausha Par- 
vana is performed with vegetables and cakes, our 
ancestors jelished the flesh of cow in the middle or 
Pausha AshtaM (Sdulhd)aua, III, 14, 3 , Gobhila III, 
9, 14, &c ) For the rest, the Ashtakfis came naturally 
to be regarded as goddesses, who had with motherly 
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tendeiness pioduced the good things of eaith for the 
benefit of men 

“ She in whom Yama, the son of Vivasvat and all 
gods are contained, tlie Ashtakfi, whose face is turned 
to all sides, she has satiated my desires '* Sdnkhdyna, 
III, 12, 5 

“ Thirty sisters * go to the appointed place, putting 
on the same badge Tlicy spread out the seasons, the 
knowing sages, having the meties in their midst, they 
walk aiound, the biilliaiit ones Sv 4 h§, ! 

“The shining one clothes hei self with clouds, with 
the ways of the sun, the divine night manifold animals 
which are bom look about in this mother’s lap Sv 4 ha 
Pdraskaia, III, 3, 5 

, ChaiU i, the last rite in the year, was performed on 
the full moon day of Chaitra Accordfng to S^nkha- 
yana, Indra and Agni weie worshipped, and balls were 
offered to Rudra, and the Nakshatras or constellations 
weie propitiated 

\ Such were the domestic ceremonies and Giihya rites 
Jin which Hindu ladies delighted in ancient times And 
if some of these rites have since lost their original sig- 
nificance, and have even been replaced by modem and 
more degenerate forms, we can nevcitheless trace most 
of them in the rites that we practice to this day, after 
a lapse of two thousand years and moie The con- 
servative spiiit of tlic Hindus and their loyalty to the 
past are pre-eminently conspicuous in their adherence 
to ancient ceiemonies, which were generally conceived 
m a, pure and healthy spirit And the healthy joyous- 
ness which _ attended ancient Hindu celebrations has 
certainly lost nothing in the course of many centuiies 
.of foreign subjecti'on and national decline, 


* Apparently the days of ihe month. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GEOMETRY, GRAMMAR, AND THE PROGRESS OF 
LEARNING. 

We have stated before that it was in the Rationalistic 
Age that all tlie learning and religious rites and laws 
of the previous ages leceived a philosophical treatment, 
and weie condensed, arranged and codified It was in 
this period that the contents of the verbose and some- 
what chaotic BrAhmans were bi ought into order, that 
civil and criminal laws and the law of inheritance were 
codified, that the caste system and social laws were 
rigidly fixed, and the duties of men, both as citizens 
and as members of a family, defined And it can well 
be imagined, therefore, that science and philosophy 
received a high degree of development in this age, 
and some departments of inquiry and thought received 
their last development in India in this period If we 
were to seek a parallel to the epochs of Indian History 
in the annals of Gieece, we would compare the Epic 
Age of India with the Homeric Age of Greece, and 
we would identify the Rationalistic Period of India 
with the age of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle The 
Vedic Age in India has no parallel in Greek history, 
for all accounts of the first settlement of the Aryans 
in Greece are lost 

' We do not know what progress was made in this 
period in Astronomy No Shtra work on Astronomy 
■dias come down to us, and there can be little doubt that 
the astronomical works of the Rationalistic Period hav^ 
long since been replaced by the later and completer works 
of the Paur^nik Period, — by the wonderful discoveries 
of A'ryabhatta and Var^ha Mihira, of Brahmagupta 
and Bhaskarach^rya But there is one branch of mathe- 
-matics which was carried to a high degree of excel- 
lence in the Rationalistic Period Dr Thibaut has 
deserved the thanks of all oriental scholars by pub- 
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lishing the fact that Geometry, as a science, was fiist 
discovered in India The Greeks of a later age culti- 
vated the science with greater success, but it should 
never be foigotten that the world owes its first lessons 
in Geometry not to Gieece, but to India 

Geometry like Astionomy owes its oiigin m India 
to religion, and Grammar and Philosophy, too, were 
similarly inspired by leligion As Dr Tliibaut ic- 
marks — “ The want of some lule by which to fix the 
light time for the sacrifices, gave the first impulse to 
astronomical observations, uiged by this want, the 
pi lest remained watching night after night the advance 
of the moon thiough the circle of the nakshatras, and day 
after day the alternate progress of the sun towards the 
north and the south The laws of phonetics weie in- 
vestigated because the wiath of the gods followed the 
wrong pronunciation of a single letter of the sacnficial 
formulas, giammar and etymology had the task of 
securing the right understanding of the holy texts 
The close connexion of philosophy and theology, — so 
close that it is often impossible to decide where the one 
ends and the other begins, — is too well known to re- 
quire any comment” And the learned Doctoi then 
lays down the punciple, which should never be over- 
looked by Indian Histoiians, that whatcvei science “is 
closely connected with the Ancient Indian Religion 
must be considered as having sprung up among the 
Indians themselves,” and not bon owed from other na- 
tions 

Geometry was developed in India fiom the rules 
for the construction of altars The Taittiriya Sanhita 
(V, 4, n) enumerates the diffeient shapes in which 
altars could be constructed, and Baudhayana and A'pas- 
tamba fuinish us with full particulars about the shape 
of these clatis and the bricks which had to be employed 
for then constiuction (i) The Chaturasrasycna is a 
falcon-shaped' altar built of squaic briclcs, and is the 
most ancient (2) The Sycna Vakiapakbhavyastapuch- 

^ * Jounn!, Asi itic Society, Bengal, 1875 p 227 
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chha IS an altar of the shape of a falcon with curved 
wings and outspread tail (3) The Kanlcachit is a heron- 
shaped altar with two feet, and (4J the Alajachit is verj?' 
similar to it (s) The Praugachit is of the shape of the 
fore part of the poles of a chariot, an equilateral triangle, 
and (6) the Ubhayatah Praugachit is of the form of t»vo 
such triangles joined with their bases Then follow (71 
the Ratha Chakrachit and (8) the Sararatha Chakrachit 
of the shape of wheels, without and with spokes (9) The 
Chaturasradronachit and (10) the Parimandaladronachit 
are of the shape of a drona or vessel, square or 
circular (ii) The ParichSyjachit is also of a wheel- 
shape, and (i2j the Samuhyachit has likewise a cir- 
cular shape (131 The Smasinachit is a sloping quadri- 
lateral altar, wider at one base than at the other, and 
higher at the wider end The last chiti mentioned is 
the Kurraa or toitoise, which may be either (14) Vak- 
ringa, curved, or (15) angular, or (16) Parimandala, 
circular 

^ The area of the earliest Chaturasra Syena was to be 
75^ square purushas, which means 7 squares, the side of 
each square being equal to a purusha, z e , the height of a 
man with uplifted arms When any other shape of altar 
was required, the size oi atea did not change, so that a 
wheel, an equilateral triangle, or a tortoise had to be 
constructed, — all of the area of 7^ purushas Then, 
again, at the second construction of the altar, one 
square purusha had to be added to the area, and at 
the third construction, two square purushas had to 
be added luithont changing the shape or the 1 dative 
propoi-tions of the fignte All this could not be done 
without a considerable knowledge of Geometry, and 
the science of Geometry was thus invented As 
Dr Thibaut saj-s, ‘squares had to be found which 
would be equal to two or more given squares, or equal 
to the difference of two given squares , oblongs had to 
be turned into squares and squares into oblongs , 
triangles had to be constructed equal to given squares 
or oblongs , and so on The last task, and not the 
least, was that of finding a circle, the area of which 
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might equal as closel) as possible that of a given 
squara” 

The result of these operations Mas the compilation 
of a sciies of Geometrical rules which arc contained 
in the Sulva Shtras, which form a portion of the Kalpa 
Siitras as V e lia\ c stated bcfoic, Tlicsc Sulva Sfttr.is 
date fiom the eighth century before Christ The 
Geometrical theorem that the square of the hypotenuse 
is equal to the squares of the other twm sides of a 
rectangulai triangle, is ascribed by the Greeks to 
Pythagoras , but it w’as known in India at least two 
centuries before, and P>thagoras undoubtedly learnt 
this rule from India The proposition referred to above 
is contained in two rules, vtc , (I'l The square of the 
diagonal of a square IS twice as large as that square, 
and (2) The square of the diagonal of an oblong is 
equal to the square of both its sides 

Our limits forbid us to follow Dr Thibaut’s remarks 
contained in his most valuable and instructive paper, 
and all we can do is to briefly mention a few of the 
most important results nchie\cd in the Suha Sutras 
One remarkable result was to find the \aluc of a dia- 
gonal in number in relation to the side of the square. 
The rule laid down is “Increase the measure by 
its third part, and this third by its own fourth, less 
the thirty-fouith part of that fourth” In other 
words, if I rcpiescnts the side, the diagonal wall be 

I I I 

I a 1 _ 1414215C The real 

3 3x4 3x4x34 __ 

\alueof the diagonal is, we know, j/z— i 414213 
and we see, therefore, that the rule given in the 
Sulva Shtras, is correct up to five places of the deci- 
mal 

Rules were framed for the formation of squares of 
three, four, five or any times the area of a given square ; 
for combining two squares of diflcrcnt sizes , for de- 
ducting one squaie from another , for turning an oblong 
into a square or a squaie into an oblong; for turning 
a square into a circle or a circle into a square. As an 
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example we will quote the rule of describing a circle 
equal to a given square 

The rule is this “ If 3'ou wish to turn a squat e into a 
a circle, draw half of the coid stretched in tlie diagonal 
from the centre towards the Pr^chi line (? e, the line 
due east) , describe the circle together with the third 
part of that piece of the cord which will lie outside the 
square ” 

The rule may be thus illustrated — 

E B IS half of the cord a 

of the square A B C D 
stretched in the diago- 
nal C B Keep the point 
E fixed, and diaw the 
cord towards the Pr&chl 
or eastern line E F A 
part of the cord, t c, 

F G, will lie outside the 
square Take a third 
part of it F H together g 

with the part inside E F, and describe a circle with the 
radius E H 

It IS needless to add that the result is only approxi- 
matel}' correct 

Similarly , “ If you wish to turn a circle into a square, 
divide the diameter into eight parts, and again one of 
these eight parts into twenty-nine parts , of these 
twentj^-iiine parts remove twenty-eight, and moreover 
the sixth part (of the one left part) less the eighth pait 
(of the sixth part) ” 

The meaning of the rule is this — 

7 I I I 

“ + — h of the 

8 8x29 8x29x6 8x29x6x8 

diameter of a circle is the side of a square, the area of 
which IS equal to the area of the circle ’ > 

Geometry is a lost science in India , for as soon as 
It was found that geometrical truths could be represent- 
cd by algebra and arithmetic, geometry gradually fell 
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out of use The brilliant results achieved in arithmetic 
and algebra in the Paurantk Period probably led to the 
neglect of geometrical studies. And the practical 
necessity for geometrical studies no longer existed in 
India, when Hindus began to worship images in the 
Pauranik Age, and the setting up of sacred fires in the 
w orsliipper s house was discontinued, and the construc- 
tion of altais was forgotten 

While the Greeks soon left the Hindus far behind in 
Geometry, they could ne\ er rival their Asiatic brethren 
m the science of Numbers The world owes the deci- 
mal notations to the Plindus, and Arithmetic as a prac- 
tical science would have been impossible without the 
Decimal Notation The Arabs first learned that nota- 
tion from the Hindus, and introduced it into Europe 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were ignorant of it, 
and consequent!}’' never made much progress in the 
numerical science 

Tlieie IS, however, yet another science in which the 
Hindus were the first in the field, and achieved results 
in the Rationalistic Period which have never since been 
surpassed in the world Professor Max IMullcrsays that 
the Hindus and the Greeks arc the only nations which 
have developed the science of Giammar , but the 
achievements of the Greeks in Grammar arc poor indeed 
compared with the marvellous work of Panini, — the 
greatest grammarian that the world has ever seen We 
will not enter into the controversy on the age of Panini 
Max Muller calls him the contemporary of KS.tyayana, 
and gives the fourth century before Christ as his piobable 
date, while Goldstucker maintains that the grammarian 
lived in the ninth or eleventh century before Christ 
Our own opinion is that he lived long before Katya- 
yana, but after Ya.ska, — and that the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ is not an improbable date He 
undoubtedly belongs to the Rationalistic Peiiod, the 
period when every department of thought received a 
philosophical treatment and generalization But being 
born in Kandahar in the extieme west of India, he may 
not have been acquainted with, oi may not have 
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recognized tlie Biihmanas and Upanishads, which, as we 
have seen before, were mostly produced among the 
nations of the Gangetic Valley, who were widely 
separated by their learning, their customs, and even 
their form of religion from the Punjab Hindus 

It would be foreign to our pui pose to attempt even a 
brief review of Panini’s system of Grammar The start- 
ling discovery has been made in Europe in the present 
century, that the tens of thousands of words in a lan- 
guage can be resolved to a small number of roots. This 
discovery was made in India three thousand years ago, 
before the time of P^nini, and the great grammarian 
resolves the Sansci it language of his time to its simple 
roots No grammaiian of any other nation had the faint- 
est suspicion of this fact, and no other language fur- 
nishes such clear evidence on this point as the Sanscrit 
It is the knowledge of Sanscrit which has enabled 
European scholars in the piesent century to discover the 
Science of Language oi Philology , and Bopp and 
Giimm and Humboldt, and a host of other learned 
scholars, have resolved the Aryan languages to the same 
roots to which P&nini resolved the Sanscrit language in 
the dawn of Aryan history, when Athens and Rome 
were unknown ' 



CHArXER X. 

THE AGNOSTIC SAKKIIVA AND THE THEISTIC 
YOGA PHILOSOPHY. 

But the glory of the Rationalistic Period consists 
in the philosophy of Kapila and the religion of Bud- 
dha Kapila and Buddha are the Voltaire and Rous- 
seau of Ancient India, — the man of intellect and the 
man of feeling Only the philosophy of Kapila was 
more clear and closely reasoned and consistent than 
anjiihing that Voltaire wrote, and the morality and 
human sympathy of Buddha were loftier, purer and 
more comprehensive than that of Rousseau 

Kapila and Buddha worked to some extent on the 
same lines They both started with the great object of 
affording humanity a relief from the suffering and pain 
which IS the lot of all living beings They both reject- 
ed, with evident scorn, the remedies which the Vedic 
rites pretended to offer, and called those rites impure, 
because connected with the slaughter of living beings 
They both declared knowledge and meditation to be 
the means of saUation (.see Sankhya Karika i and 2j 
They both adopted the doctiine of transmigration 
from the Upamshads (Sankhya KS.rikS. 45), and de- 
claied that pious acts lead to higher states of life 
And lastly, they both aimed at Nirvana (SS.nkhya 
Karikd. 67), and the creed of the philosopher as well as 
of the reformer is agnostic 

But here the parallel ends Kapila, who probably 
lued a century or two before Buddha, started the system 
of philosophy, but meant it only as philosophy He 
addressed himself to high thinkers, and to speculatue 
scholais His philosophy knows nothing of sj^mpathy 
with mankind in general, he did not go to the masses, 
he founded no society or class Buddha came after 
him, and was probably born in the very town sanctified 
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by the memoiy of the grc.it philosopher* Certain 
It IS that he was well \erscd in tlie philosophy of 
Kapila and obtained his principal tenets from that source 
But he possessed, what his predecessor did not possess 
a living, all-embracing sympathy, a feeling for the 
pool, a teal for the bereaved and the suffciei This 
was the secret of Buddha’s great success Bor philoso- 
])liy IS barren if it is not true to its name, if it does 
not seek earnestlj', and in a loving spirit, the good of 
fcllow^ crcatuies, if it docs not look with equal C3'C on 
the rich and the poor, on the Brfihman and the Sfidra 
And the Sudra and the pool came to Buddha one by 
one foi his loving sympathj'^ and meek beneficence 
Good men admiicd his high-soulcd pietj’’, just men 
yielded to his theorj?^ of the equality of men, and all the 
woild admired his pure sj^stem of morahtj’^ Tlic tide 
of the new religion rolled onwards, and sw^ept away 
in Its course the inequality of laws and the inequality 
of castes Three ccntuiies after his death, the Emperor 
of PAtahputia, who ruled over the whole of Northern 
India, accepted the poor man’s ichgion, and proclaimed 
It as the religion of all India And a living nation 
accepted the faith of the cqualitj’' of men, such as the 
Hindus have never done again since thej' have ceased 
to be a living nation 

These matters, however, w'lll be treated in futuie 
chapters, and we return therefore to the philosophjc of 
Kapila, — “ the first recorded system of philosophj ” 
in the woild, “ the earliest attempt on record to give 
an answer from reason alone, to the mysterious ques- 
tions which arise in every thoughtful mind about the 
origin of the world the natuie and relations of man 
and his future destin3>^ ” + 

The oiiginal work composed by Kapila has been lost 
to us The SAukhya Pravachaiia or Sankhya S'lkira 
is ascribed to Kapila himself, but has probably been 

* liuiidh-i was born in KapiH Vistn which nccordiiig to tiie Pali Ulilia 
VniicT, was built by Ibe sons of Ikslnuku by the permission of the ssj;e 
Kapila 

j Davies’s Ilttuiu Philosophy 
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compiled at a more recent age An excellent edition 
of the woik with commentaries and tianslation has 
been published by Dr Ballantyne. The Tciitva Sciw&sci 
is another authoritative work which is also incorrectly 
ascribed to Kapila The ^dnkhya Sdm is composed by 
Vijn&na Bhikshu, the commentatoi of S&nkhya Prava- 
"Chana, and was piobably composed in the sixteenth 
century , it is edited by Dr FitzEdward Hall. And 
lastly, the Sdnkhya Kdi tM is an ancient and concise 
treatise on the subject in only 72 distichs, composed by 
Isvara Krishna, and commented on by Gaudapada and 
V^chaspati This small but excellent treatise has 
been translated into Latin by Lassen, into German 
by Windischmann and Lorinser, into French by Pan- 
tier and St Hilaire, and into English by Colebrooke 
and Wilson, and recently by Davies. This small trea- 
tise will be our guide, specially as we have Mr. Davies’s 
valuable notes to help us We have only to add that it 
IS impossible to give our readeis the barest skeleton of 
S&,nkhya Philosophy in a few pages, and that all we can 
do here is to notice a few essential principles of the sys- 
tem. 

To relieve mankind from the three kinds of pain, 
ms , (i) bodily and mental, (2) natural and extrinsic, 
(3) divine or supernatural, is the object of Kapila’s 
philosophy Vedic rites are inefficacious, because they 
are impure, and are tainted with the slaughter of liv- 
ing beings , the complete and final emancipation of the 
soul is secured by knowledge alone. 

Nature and Soul are eternal and self-existent From 
Nature {Praknti) is pioduced the intellect, the 
consciousness, the five subtle elements, the five grosser 
elements, the five senses of pei ception, the five organs 
of action, and the mind Soul ( A'tman or Purusha ) 
produces nothing, but is only linked with Nature, with 
the corporeal body, until its final emancipation Kapila 
does not accept the oithodox opinion of the Upanishads 
that all souls are portions of the Universal Soul He 
asserts that each soul is separate, and has a separate ex- 
istence after Its emancipation from the bonds of Nature. 

40 
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V It will be seen that according to Kapila everything 
except Soul is derived from Nature or primodial matter 
and IS therefore material Not only the elements and 
the senses 'and the oigans of action, but the mind, the 
consciousness, and the intellect, are lesults of 3 mat- 
ter, of mind stuff, ” as European philosopheis call it 
iCapila only differs from modern materialistic philoso- 
phers in asserting that there is a soul, independent of mat- 
ter and eternal, though for a time linked with matter ■ 
It IS necessary to clearly undei stand the distinctions 
between the senses, the organs, the mind the con- 
sciousness, the intellect, the elements, and the soul, in 
order to grasp the mental philosophy of Kapila 

The five senses simply observe, z e, leccive impres- 
sions , -the five organs of action, the voice, hands, feet, 
&c , act according to their functions (S K 28) The 
mind (manas) is not what is implied by the English 
word, but is only a sense organ (S K 27), it is the 
seusonum comvmue, it simply arranges the impres- 
sions and pi esents them to ego or consciousness Ego 
is self consciousness (S K 24) , it individualizes those 
impressions as “ mine ” And the intellect distinguishes 
and dlsciiminates (S K 23), and forms them into ideas 
It will thus be seen that the distinctions made betweer 
the senses, the manas, the consciousness and the intel 
lect,are real distinctions in the functions of the mind 
In 'the language of European philosophy manas receive; 
the sensations and makes them actual perceptions , con 
sciousness individualized them as “ mine, ” and intellec 
turns these individualized perceptions into "concepts oi 
judgments ” in the language of Sir W Hamilton 

Hindu commentatois love to desciibe this menta 
operation, in a poetic garb " As the headmen of tin 
village, ” says Vfichaspati, “ collect the taxes from the 
villagers and pay them to the governoi of the district 
as the local, 'governor pays the amount to the minister 
and the minister leceives It for the use of the king sc 
the manas, having received ideas fiom the externa 
organs transfers them to consciousness, and conscious- 
ness dehveis them to the intellect, the general supeim- 
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tcndent, who takes charge of th6tTi fdi* the hse of the 
sovereign Soul Such metaphorical descriptidiis 
should not disgUise fiorti us the strictly scientific nature 
of the distinctions made, — distinctions which are re* 
cognized by European philosophers as ; well ^as by 
Hindu thinkers “ Sensation pi opei^ ” says Morell id 
his Elements of Psychology, “ is not purely a passive 
state, but implies a certain amount df mental acti- 
vity” A clock, for instance, may strike within our 
hearing, and yet we may be perfectly unconscious of 
the fact if we are absent-minded, if out mind is hot 
sufficiently active to catch the sensatibn , and this 
mental activity, which has ho special name m European 
philosophy, is the ihanas of Kapila 

It shews no ordinaiy philosophic acumen in Kapila 
to have declared, at a time when the functions of the 
biain were still imperfectly understood, that the inanas^ 
the consciousness or alianidia^ and even the intellect 
or buddhi, were material in their origin. More than 
this, Kapila declares that the subtle elements and the 
gross elements proceed from ConciouSneSs. Kapila 
herein seems to anticipate the philosophy of Berk6Iey 
and HuiUc and Mill, that Objects are but permanent 
possibilities of sensations, and agiecS with Kdnt that 
we have no knowledge of an external world except as 
by the action of our faculties it is represented to 
the soul, and take as granted the objective reality of 
oui sense perceptions 

What again aie the subtle principles of Kapila? He 
is not content with enumerating the five gross elements, 
ether, air, earth, fire and water, but adds the five, 
subtler principles, sound, tangibleness, odour, visibility, 
and taste What are we to understand by the i state- 
ment that these subtle principles have an independent 
existence? “The doctrine of Kapila sCems to bey that 
in healing, the ear has a relation not only to the ether, 
but to the subtlei principle which Undeilies it,, a dim ap- 
prehension of the truth that hearing depends not only 
on some channel of communication between the ear and 
the souice of sound, but on some modification of the 
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material element through which the sound is conduct- 
ed 

Kapila recognizes only thiee kinds of evidence, ws, 
Perception, Inference and Testimony. (S K 4) The 
Ny^ya or Logical school recognizes four, — dividing 
Kapila’s Perception into Anuvi&na or perception, and 
Uparndnaor analogy The Vedantic school adds a fifth, 
which IS called Aithdpatti, an informal kind of infor- 
mation , as “ Devadatta does not cat by day and yet is 
fat, It IS presumed therefore that he eats by night ” 

Kapila will admit nothing which cannot be known 
by his three kinds of evidence He rejects all inner 
ideas, and as neither Perception, nor Inference, noi reli- 
able Testimony, presents to him the idea of an external 
Author of all things, the idea of a Supreme Deity is 
not admitted into his philosophy This was the great 
want which made the Hindus as a body recoil from 
Kapila’s system of philosophy, and other systems were 
started, as wc will see further on, to meet the want 
And this was the want also which probably finally sealed 
the fate of Buddhism in India, however excellent and 
righteous tlie religion may have been in other respects 

Kapila, however, believes in causation , sat — Miyam — 
asat — akdtandt, what exists must have been caused, 
as there can be no existence without cause (S K 9 ) 
He also appeals to the observation of mankind that 
cause and effect imply each other, and ends by stating 
that an effect is identical with cause, or, as Sir William 
Hamilton puts it, all that we at present come to know 
as an effect must have previously existed in its 
causes ” 

The three giinas, 01 constituent elements of nature, 
sattva (goodness), lajas (passion), and iamas (darkness^ 
form an impoitant part of all Hindu philosophy, and 
find a place in Kapila (S K 1 1) The gtmas are only 
a hypothesis which accounts for the manifest differences 
in the conditions of all formal existences 

Kapila argues the production of all formal existences 


Davies, p 72 
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from Pfakrih or Nature on five different grounds (S. 
K 15) Firstly, specific objects are finite in their 
nature and must have cause Secondly, different things 
have common properties and must be different 
species of the same primary genus Thirdly, all 
things are in a constant state of progression, and shew 
an active energ>' of evolution which must have -been 
derived from a primary source Fourthly, the existing 
world IS an effect, and there must be a primary 
cause And fifthly, there is an undividedness, a real 
unity in the whole universe, which argues a common 
origin It was this unitj% this harmony in nature, 
which led some of the Rishis of the Rig Veda to ascribe 
all created things to the One Unborn, and which led 
the sages of the Upanishads to postulate the existence 
of one Universal Soul The agnostic Kapila noted the 
same uniformity and harmony, but his categories of 
evidence did not allow him to admit the idea of a 
Deity, and like the materialistic philosophers of the 
modern day, he referred all formal existences to pri- 
mordial Matter 

All except Soul And his reasons for the separate 
existence of soul also deserve mention. The first is the 
celebrated argument of design, — but Kapila uses it 
differently from modern theologians. Matter has been 
apparently collected and arranged with a design, — but 
this proves, according to Kapila, not a Designer, but the 
existence of Soul for which the things must have been 
arranged (S K. 17) As a bed, argues Gaudapada, 
which is an assemblage of bedding, props, cotton, 
coverlet and pillows, is for another’s use, not its own, 
even so this world, which is an assemblage of the five 
elements, is for the use of the Soul 
Secondly, Matter furnishes materials for pleasure 
and pain, hence sentient nature, which feels pleasure and 
pain, must be different from it. Thirdty, there must 
be a superintending force Fourthly, there must be 
a nature that enjoys. And the fifth argument is 
Plato’s argument quoted in Addison’s Cato, that the 
yearning for a highei life points to the possibility of 
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gaining it These are Kapila’s arguments for the exist* 
ence.of Soul independent of Matter, but he will not 
believe in one soul, but asserts and gives reasons for 
believing that the souls of different beings are different, 
not one (S. K l8 ) Here he goes counter to the Upa- 
mshads and to the Vedantic school 

The vital actions of living systems are ascribed to 
certain subtle forces, and are generally described in 
Hindu philosophy as the five vital “ airs,*' having Some 
resemblance to the “ vapours ” of which the medical men 
of Europe spoke only a few generations ago It was 
these subtle forces which were supposed to cause respi- 
ration, excretion, digestion, the circulation of blood, 
and the sensibility of the skin. 

We have already said that Kapila borrowed the idea 
of transmigration of souls from the creed of th6 Upa- 
nishads. And having borrowed this idea, he had to 
suitit to his, own system of philosophy. The soul, 
according to Kapila, is so passive that the individuality' 
of a man is scarcely stamped on it The Intellect, the 
Consciousness, the vtanas, all belong to the material 
part of a man Hence Kapila was constrained by his 
own rigid reasoning to assume that something more 
than the soul ntigratcd, that a subtle body, (Consisting 
of the Intellect, the Consciousness, and the iMrias and 
the subtle princifilcs, migrated with the soul (S K 39 
and 40 ) And fins idea of a subtle body, the hnga 
saHra, run^ through the whole of Hindu philosophy , 
and Manu says (XII, i6) that a subtle body envelopes 
the ^ouls of the wicked that they may suffer the tor- 
ments of hell. , The religious systems of all nations 
furnish something analogous to this idea, and the no- 
tion of a. Itnga satha \s accepted by Hindus as the 
doctrine of tke resurrection of the body is accepted 
by all .Christian nations This hvga sarha forms the 
personality of an individual and ascends to a higher 
region. or descends, to a lower with the soul, accoiding 
to the virtues 01 vices committed in this life (S. K 44) 
The different regions aie (i) that of PiSachas, (2) that 
of R^kshasas, (3) that of Yakshas, (4) that of Gand- 
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harvas (5) that of Indra (sun), (6) that of Soma 
gnoon), (7) that of the Praj^patis. the abode of the 
Fathers and Rishis, and (8) that of Prahma, the Inchest 
heaven. Besides these eight superior oideis of be m its 
there aie five inferior orders (j) domestic quadru- 
peds, (2) wild quadrupeds, (3) birds, (4) reptiles, fishes 
and insects, and (5) vegetables and inorganic bodies 
Man stands alone between the eight superior orders 
and the five inferioi oiders (S K 53) The quality Tf 
sai^va prevails in the superior oideis of ray/v in 
man, and of tavias in the lower orders fS IC ca\ 
A man, according to his actions, may descendant* 

ascend to a lowei or higher order, or be born atam a^ 

When the soul is firaUv 
Tid or the Mn,a, it is finally emancipated ' ^ 

It is the knowledge which the soul acquires throimt, -f - 
union with nature that leads to its final ^ 

“As a 'dancer having exhibited hmcnir ”^^*^f’P^tion, 
ceases to dance, so does Nature (PraktUt ) 
she has made herself manifest to soul » fS 

Even after the soul ha<; j 

ledge. It resides for a time in the hi know- 

wheel continues to revolve from the^f^^'’ ' ^ PC'tter's 

vious impulse ” This is the /V^ ^ 

of quietude, when perfect knoivledgrhas^ ^ 
when all passions have been restrained 
been checked, and the enhffhfnnS 
emancipation That seoaraDon f 
comes at last Nature erases to air 
been accomplished, and the soM obta PUipose.has 
from matter, and both cominul^ abstraction 

isolated from each other and eternally 

_8uch .s the bar«t ^ ^sj 

The latest German. philosonhv ph'Josophy. 

!iat,ei- (iai 9 )aadYQ„HarlmrnP„?' "” Sebojen- 
l.on of the philosophic systS^ of ‘'=P™< 3 uc. 

•site part, presented in 7 more “atenal- 

on the same fundamental ,1.^5 ' I„ >>« 

human intellect has gone ov?r th ‘he 

It occupied more than two thousand ground that 

tnousand years ago, but 
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on a more important question it has taken a step in 
retreat Kapila recognized fully the existence of a soul 
an man, forming indeed his proper nature, — the absolute 
ego of Fichte, — distinct fiom matter and immortal , but 
our latest philosophy, both here and in Germany, can 
see in man only a highly developed physical organiza- 
tion ‘All external things,’ says Kapila, ‘were formed 
that the soul might know itself and be free ’ ‘ The 
study of psychology is vain, ’ says Schopenhauer, ‘ for 
there is no Psyche ’ * 

The great want of Kapila’s philosophy as a creed for 
the people was its agnosticism, — and the Yoga system 
of philosophy sought to remove this want It is ascrib- 
ed to Patanjali, who, according to Dr Goldstucker, 
lived in the second century before Christ All that 
we know of the life and history of Patanjali is that 
his mother was called Gonik 4 , as he himself tells us , 
and that he resided foi a certain time in Kashmir, a 
circumstance which may have led to his great gram- 
matical commentary having been preserved by the 
kings of that country Patanjali calls himself Gonar- 
diya, or a native of Gonarda, a place in the eastern 
part of India 

We have seen before that Kdtydyana attacked 
Panini’s grammar about the 4th century B C , and 
Patanjah’s greatest work was his Mahfibhasya or Great 
Commentary, in which be defended Panini, and left a 
monument of his profound erudition and unrivalled 
critical acumen The Yoga system of philosophy is 
also ascribed to 'him, and it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that the great defender of P^nini also sought 
to popularize Kapila among his countrymen, by adding 
to his cold and agnostic philosophy the doctrine of 
faith in a Supreme Deity, as well as some mystic 
practices and meditation by which beatitude (it was 
believed) could be obtained 

Patanjali s work, the YogasHtra 01 YogdimsdsanayliAs 
been edited and translated into English by Dr Rajendra 


Davies' Preface 
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Lala Mitra, who also gives a brief abstract of its 
contents m his preface As a system of philosophy 
the Yoga has no value whatever by the side of the 
SAnkhya, and our account of it will therefore be brief , 
and the learned translator of the Yoga Shtra will ’ 
be our guide in our biief account of the system. 

The Yoga Sutra comprises 194 aphorisms, divided^ 
into four chapters. The hrst chapter is called Samddhi 
PMa, and contains 51 aphorisms tteating of the nature 
of meditation. The second chapter consists of 55 
aphorisms, and is called SddJiana Fdda,i and treats of 
tne practices and exercises required in meditation. 
The third chapter is called VibhdU Pdda, and treats in 
55 aphorism of the occult powers which may be 
acquired The fourth chapter is called Kaivalya Pdda, 
and treats in 33 aphorisms of the isolation and detach- 
ment of the soul from all worldly ties, which is the 
ultimate object of meditation 

In the first chapter Yo^a is derived from ¥t(j\ " to 
join ” or “ to meditate,” and this meditation is possible 
only by the suppression of the functions of the mind. 
By constant exercise and by dispassion the functions 
of the mind may be suppressed, and Yoga, conscious 
. or unconscious, may be attained. Ths latter form^ df 
Yoga is higher than the former, and devoid even of 
deliberation or joy, egoism, or the exercise of reason 

Devotion to God hastens the attainment of this 
coveted state of mind The conception of God or Isvara 
IS that of a Soul untouched by affliction, works, deserts ' 
and desires In Him “the seed of the Omniscient 
attains infinity,” and He “is the instructor of even all 
early ones, for He is not limited by time” (Ye>£'a 

Siitm, I, 25 & 26), The sacred syllable om indicates 
the Deity. 

Disease, doubt, vorIdly-mindedness,&c, are obstacles 
to the attainment of Yoga, but these may be overcome 
by concentration of the mind, ^by benevolence, by 
indifference to happiness 01 misery, and even by the 
legulatioa of the bieath The chapter ends with a 
description of vanous kinds of Yoga 
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The second chapter details the exercises necessary 
for the performance of the Yoga Asceticism^ the 
muttering of a mantra, and devotion to God, arc the 
earliest exercises. These oveicome all afflictions like 
Ignorance, egoism, desire, and aversion or ardent desire 
to live These arc the motives to isork, and woiks 
must bear their fruits in subsequent births We will 
sec hereafter that this is the Buddhist theory of Raima, 
about which so much has been written, The object of 
Yoga IS to devise means to abstain from works, and so 
preclude future births 

We have tlien the Silnkh3a definition of the soul 
and the intellect , knowledge finally severs the con- 
nexion between the two, and thenceforward the soul is 
free, and an end is put to future births and suffering 
Knowledge passes through seven stages before it is 
perfect, and eight means (which remind one of the 
eight-fold path of the Buddhists) arc prescribed, by 
which this perfect knowledge can be obtained The 
first means is abstaining from evil actions, slaughter, 
falsehood, theft, incontinence and avarice, and the second 
consists of an obligation to perform certain acts, — 
purification, contentment, penance, studj^, and devo- 
tion to God These two means aie prescribed for all, 
householders and ascetics alike Then come the duties 
special to ' Yogins The third means is assuming 
special postures for meditation , the fourth is regulation 
of the breath , the fifth is the abstraction of the organs 
from their natural functions , and the sixth, seventh and 
eight are steadfastness (DhArand), contemplation 
(Dhydna), (Samddhi), which thiec are 

the essential constituents of Yoga itself When these 
three are united, Samyaina follows, and results in the 
acquisition of occult powers 

The occult powers or Siddhis described in the third 
chapter are indeed wonderful * One may know the 
past and the future, make himself invisible to men, 
observe the details of what is passing in distant legions 
jor in the stars^nd planets, convcise with spiiits, travel 
in the air or through water, and acquire various supei- 
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human po^vers^ The noble philosophy of Kapila was 
trailed tlirough dirt and mire as soon as it was blended 
with popular superstitions I 

But these occult powers are not the final objects 
which a Yogin seeks The ultimate isolation of the 
soul is the final object of the Yogin, and this is dis- 
cussed in the fourth and last chapter We come back 
now to the theory that all works, all sensations and 
impressions on the mind, bear their fruit in future births. 
A discussion ensues regarding the nature of sensations 
and perceptions, of the intellect and the soul, — and the 
distinctions are much the same as in S^nkhya philo- 
sophy Having explained these distinctions, Patanjali 
concludes by saying that perfect knov/ledge sweeps 
away all residue of former works (IV, 28 to 30), and 
the moment at last arrives when the three qualities 
become defunct, and the soul abides solely in its own 
essence This emancipation of the soul is the object 
of the Yoga (IV, 33) ; it is absolute and eternal, and 
the soul which has attained it remains free for ever- 
more 

It will thus be seen that as a system of philosophy, 
Yoga is valueless , — all its fundamental ‘maxims about 
the soul and intellect and sensations, about the 
transmigration of souls, and their eternity and final 
emancipation by knowledge, are those of tlie Sankhya 
Philosoph}'’ In fact, Patanjali tried to blend the idea of 
a Supreme Deity with the philosophy of Kapila , but 
unfortunately he also mixed up with it much of the 
superstition and the mystic practices of the age ’ Or 
is it an untenable conjecture that the great Grara- 
maiian founded a pure theistic system of philosophy 
which has since been mixed up with much of popular 
superstitions and mystic rites, and the result is the 
'ic o^a S'fiha as we find it now In still later times the 
philosophy^ of the Yoga system has been completely 
lost sight of, and the system has degenerated into cruel 
and indecent Tantrik rites, or into the impostures and 
superstitions of the so-called Yogins of the piesent day. 



CHAPTER XT 

NVAVA or logic, and VAISESnCA OR ATOMIC 
philosophy. 

Gautama or Gotama js the Aristotle of India, and 
his S5'-stem of Nyciya is the Hindu Logic His date is 
unknown, and he is said to have married Ahaly^ He 
lived, no doubt, in the Rationalistic Period, but probably’ 
a century or two after Kapila The NyAya S{itra, which 
IS ascribed to him, is divided into five books, each divid-’ 
ed into two “ days ” or dminal lessons, and these are 
again divided into articles, and 'each article consists of 
a number of Shtras Nyd.ya is still a favorite study in 
India, and we have seen students from Kashmir and 
Rajputana and Northern India attending the celebrated 
NySya schools in Navadvipa in Bengal, living m the 
houses of their teachers, and pursuing their studies for 
years together, in the very same way in which students 
among the Magadhas and Angas and ICosalas and 
Videhas pursued their studies when Gautama, the logi- 
cian, lived and taught ' Everything else has changed 
in India, but ancient traditional learning is still handed 
down in tols from generation to generation in the same 
ancient method The spirit of the time, however, has told 
on tliese time-honored institutions, the mass of students 
turn away from these secluded seats of learning to 
schools and universities , the founders of tols get 
scarcely enough to subsist upon, and travel from place 
to place to seek the bounty of well-disposed men , and 
the number of students is getting fewer year by year 
Nevertheless, with their wonderful loyalty to the past, 
Hindu pandits and Hindu students still adhere to this 
ancient system of teaching, of which we have given a 
brief account before from the Dharma Shtra , and it is 
to be hoped this relic of the past will yet survive 
modern changes and innovations 
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The NyS-ya system starts with the subjects to be dis- 
cussed. These are (i) Pi am&na, proof,' and (2) Prameya, 
or the thing to be proved These arc the principal 
subjects, while there are fourteen subsidiary subjects, 
VIZ, (3) Doubt, (4) Motive, (5) Instance or Example, 
(6) ’ Determined truth, (7) Argument or Syllogism, 
(S) Confutation, (9) Ascertainment, (10) Controversy, 
(.11) Jangling. (12) Objection, (13) Fallacy, (14) Perver- 
sion, (15) Futility, and (16) Reasoning 

Proof, -as we have said before, is of four kinds : Per- 
ception, Inference, Analogy, and Verbal Testimony 
Cause is that which necessarily precedes an 

effect, which could not be without the cause ; and effect 
IS that which necessarily ensues and otherwise 
could not be. For the relation of cause and effect, the 
connexions might be two-fold, — simple conjunction 
(Sanjo^a), and constant relation (Samav^ya) Hence 
cause may be of three kinds • (I) Immediate and 
direct, as the yarn is of cloth; (2) Mediate or indirect, 
as the weaving is of cloth ; and (3) Instrumental, as the 
loom is of cloth. 

The things to be proved, the objects of knowledge are 
(,1) Soul, (2) Body, (3) the Senses, (4) the Objects 
of Sense, (5) Intellect, (6) Manas, (7) Production, (8) 
Fault, (9) Transmigration, (10) Fiuit or Retribution, 
(ii) Pain, (12) Emancipation 

The soul is different in each person, and is separate 
from the body aiid the senses, and is the seat of know- 
ledge Each individual soul is infinite, eternal, and 
transmigrates according to the works performed in life. 
So far we see an agreement with Kapila’s philosophy. 
But the NySya adds that the Supierae Soul is one, 
the seat of eternal knowledge, and the maker or former 
of all things The body is earthly, the five external 
senses are also material, and the inanas is the organ of 
the senses The reader will mark heie in how far the 
Nyaya system, and indeed every system of Hindu philo-' 
sophy, is indebted to the Sankhya Philosophy, which 
may justly be called the first basis of Hindu Philosophy 
■•as well as its highest development. ’ 
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Intellect is two-fold, including mcmojy and concept A 
concept IS true if derived from clear proof, and is wrong 
if not derived from proof Similarly, memory may be 
right or wrong The objects of sense are odoui, taste 
colour, touch and sound 

Production or action is the cause of virtue or vice, 
of merit or demerit , and the only motive to action, as 
we are told by European philosophers also, is the desire 
to attain pleasure or to avoid pain. 

Transmigration is the passing of the soul to succcs- 
ive bodies. Pain is the primary evil, and there are 
twenty-one varieties of evil which are causes of pain 
The soul attains its emancipation by knowledge and 
not by action 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch that there 
IS scarcely anything that is original in the Nj'Aya system 
as a system of mental philosophy The speciality of 
Nyfiya is its development of inference by the construc- 
tion of a true syllogism, and, as Mr Davies states, 
“ the right methods of reasoning have been discussed 
with as much subtlety as by any of the Western 
logicians,” We quote below an instance of Hindu 
syllogism 

1 The hill IS fiery 

2 For It smokes 

3. Whatever smokes is fiery, as a kitchen 

4. The hill is smoking 

5 Therefore it is fiery 

The Hindu syllogism, therefore, consists of five parts, 
which are called (i) the proposition (Jo aiijnd), (2) the 
reason {/leiu or apadesa), (3) the instance {2iddha7ana or 
jitdafsafia), (4) the application of the reason {2ipa7ia)a), 
and (5) the conclusion {mgammia) If the first two or 
the last two parts are omitted, it becomes a perfect 
syllogism of Aristotle 

Among the many technical terms in use in Hindu 
logic, VydpU and UpddJit are the most important 
Vydpti means invariable concomitance, — the connection 
in the major piemiss of Aristotle’s syllogism “ What- 
ever smokes is fierj,”' — this invariable concomitance is 
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Vyapn As Sankara Misra argues, “ It is not merely 
a relation of co-extension Nor is it tlic relation of 
totality For if you say that invariable concomitance 
is the connexion of the middle term with the whole of 
the major term, such connexion does not exist in the 
case of smoke (for smoke does not always exist wheic 
there is fire). We proceed then to state tliat 
invariable concomitance is a connexion requiring no 
qualifying term or limitation It is an extensiveness 
co-extensive with the predicate In other words, in- 
variable concomitance is invariable co-inherence of 
the predicate 

On the other hand, the qualifying term or limitation 
is called Up&dht Fire always underlies smoke, but 
smoke does not invariably accompany fire The pro- 
position, therefore, that smoke accompanies fire, requires 
a qualifying condition,— a limitation,*— an Upddfn, viz, 
that there must be moist fuel 

We have no room to enter into the technicalities and 
the rigid and abstruse ratiocination of Hindu logic 
Logic is a favorite study with learned Hindus, and 
neither the Ancient Greeks, nor the Mediaeval Arabs, 
nor the European schoolmen of the middle ages, ever 
displayed more acuteness and subtlety in reasoning, or 
more rigid and scientific strictness in their discussions, 
than IS witnessed in the numerous works of the Hindus 
on Logic 

Kanada’s atomical philosophy is supplementary to 
Gautama’s logic, as the Yoga philosophy is supplemen- 
tary to Sanlchya, and therefore need not detain us long 
The cardinal principle of Kanada is that all material sub- 
stances are aggregates of atoms. The atoms are eternal, 
the aggregates only are perishable by disintegration 

The mote which is visible in the sunbeam is the 
smallest perceptible object. But being a substance and 
an effect, it must be composed of what is less than it- 
self ,— the ultimate atom only is not a compound, but is 
simple 

* Gough’s Translation, 
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The first compound is of two atoms , the next con- 
sists of three double atoms, and ' so on. The mote 
visible in the sunbeam is thus a compound of six 
atoms In this way two earthly atoms acting under an 
unseen law, adnshta, (and not under the will of God, 
which IS unknown in Kanida’s philosophy,) constitute 
a double atom of earth , three binary atoms constitute 
a tertiary atom four tertiary atoms make a quarter- 
nary atom , and so on to gross, grosser and grossest 
masses of earth In this manner the great earth is 
produced, the great water is thus produced from aque- 
ous atoms, great light from luminous atoms, and great 
air from aerial atoms 

Kan&da recognizes six categories or objects (pad&r- 
tha), V13 , (l) Substances, (2) Quality, (3) Action, 
(4) Community, (5) Particularity, (6) Coherence, and 
(7),Non-existence„ 

Under the first of these categories, the nine sub- 
stances of Kan&da are (i) Earth, (2) Water, (3) Light, 
and (4) Air, all eternal in atoms, but transient and 
perishable in aggregates Next is (5) A'Msa or Ether, 
which transmits sound, and which has no atoms but is 
infinite, one and eternal As in Kapila’s philosophy so in 
KanSda’s, we find a dim perception of the scientific truth, 
that what conveys sound is not the air, but a certain 
subtler cause which was called by the name of A'Msa 
(6) Time and (7) Space similarly are not material, 
and therefore are not compounded of atoms They are 
infinite, one and eternal The last two in the category 
are (8) Soul and (9) Manas or the Internal Organ 

The second icategory, Quality, embraces 17 varieties 
or qualities of the nine substances enumerated above 
The qualities are colour, savour, odour, tangibility, 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunc- 
tion, priority, posteriontjr, intellections, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion and volition Light and heat ai e con- 
stdei ed as only different fomis of the same substance 
A'kasa or ether has the quality of sound , and Manas 
or the internal organ, is supposed to be extremely 
small, like an atom 
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The tliird category. Action, is divided into five kinds, 
upward and downward movement, contraction, dilation, 
and general motion 

The fourth category, Community, is the source of our 
notion of genus It denotes qualities common to many 
objects and also denotes species These genera and 
species have a real and objective existence according to 
KanSda, but not according to the Buddhas, who affirm 
that individuals only have existence, and that abstrac- 
tions are false conceptions “ It is tlie quarrel revived 
in the Realist and Nominalist theories of the mediaeval 
schoolmen 

The fifth category, Particularity, denotes simple ob- 
jects, devoid of community. They are soul, mind, time, 
place, the ethereal element, and atoms, 

The sixth categor}% Coherence (the saviav&ya of 
Gautama’s philosophy), is connection between things 
which must be connected so long as they exist, as yarn 
and cloth 

The seventh category, Non-existence, is either uni- 
versal or mutual 

It will be seen from the above brief account that the 
Vaisesika system of KanSda, in so far as it is an 
original system, is physics more than philosophy It 
was the first attempt made in India to inquire into the 
laws of matter and force, of combination and dis- 
integration. 

In every system of Hindu Philosophy (except Veddnt- 
tism) matter is supposed to be eternal, and distinct 
from soul The Vedantists alone regard matter as the 
manifestation of the One Supreme Soul who comprises 
and IS himself all. Of this system we will speak in 
the next chapter. 


Daviis,^ 131 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE TWO MIMA^^SA SCHOOLS, OP^ ORTHODOX 
PHILOSOPHY 

We now come to the last two systems of the philosophy 
of the Hindus, the Phrva Mim^nsa of Jaimmi and the 
Uttara Mimansi of Badar^yana VySsa As philosophy, 
the Mim^nsa schools have little that is new, but to 
the historian of India they are of the utmost import- 
ance and value For the Mim^nsS. schools represent 
the conservative phase of the Hindu mind at a time 
\Yhpn philosophers and laymen were alike drifting to- 
wards agnostic and heterodox opinions SSnkhya 
philosophy led away hosts of thinking men from the 
teachings of the Upanishads on the Universal Soul , 
and the Buddhist religion was embraced by masses 
of the lower classes as a relief from caste inequalities 
and elaborate Vedic rites Against this general move- 
ment of the day, the Mim&nsa schools made a Stand 
The Phrva Mirndnsfi insisted on those Vedic rites and 
practices which modern philosophers had come to 
regard as useless or even as unholy , and the Uttara 
MimansS, proclaimed those theistic doctrines which 
the Upanishads had taught before. 

The controversy, or rather the division in opinion, 
went on for centuries, but orthodoxy prevailed in 
India in the end The great Ku mania Bhatta, who 
lived in the seventh century after Christ, wrote his cele- 
brated Vartika or commentary on the Phrva MiminsS 
Sutras, and was the most redoubted champion of the 
reviving Hinduism of his day, and the most uncompro; 
mising antagonist of decaying Buddhism He not 
only vindicated the ancient rites of the Vedas, he not 
only pioclaimed against the heterodox opinions of the 
Buddhists, but he denied them any consideiation even - 
when they happened to agree with the Veda 
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The Uttara Mim-ansa, too, had its champion,— and a 
jrreatei man than Kum&rila rose, two centuries later, 
in the celebrated Sankar&ch&rya The Uttara MimSns^ 
or VedS.nta Shtra is known as the Snriraka Mim^ns/l 
or Brahma Stitra, and Sankara’s great commentary is 
known as the Sariraka Mimfins/i Bh&s5^a Colebrooke, 
Wilson and Raja Ram Mohan Roy fixed the close of 
the eighth century, or the commencement of the ninth as 
the date when Sankara flourished Later researches 
have confirmed this supposition, and it has been ascer- 
tained that Sankara was born in ySS A D , and there- 
fore wrote and preached m the first half of the ninth 
centur)^ 

Thus both Kumanla and Sankar&cbSrya belong to 
the Pauranik Penod, but thc3'' finally secured the triumph 
of that orthodox philosophy which took its rise in the 
Rationalistic Period The historj'' of philosophy in 
India is the history of the Hindu mind , and an account 
of the systems of philosophy which took their rise in 
the Rationalistic Period would not be intelligible, unless 
’ we indicated, however briefly, the bearings of these 
systems on the later historj^ of the nations 

The Sdtras of the Pfirva MimansS are ascribed to 
Jaimini, and are divided into twelve lectures, and sub- 
divided into sixty chapters. The Sfitras have an old 
commentary by Sahara SvSmi Bhatta Kum&rila 
Bhatta came later on the stage, and his commentary, 
we have stated before, marks a new epoch m the 
history of this school, and has been respected by a 
host of succeeding commentators 
Jaimini’s Sfitras, as stated before, are divided into 
twelve lectures The first lecture treats of the authoi- 
ity of enjoined duty The varieties of duty, supple- 
mental duties, and the purpose of the performance of 
duties aie treated in the second, third and fourth chap- 
ters The order of their performance is consideied in the 
fifth, and the qualification for their performance is treat- 
ed in the sixth. This completes the first half of the Sfitras 
The subject of indirect precept is treated in chapteis 
seventh and eighth, Inferrable changes are discussed 
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in the ninth, and exceptions in the tenth chapter 
Efficacy IS considcied m the eleventh chaptci, and the 
work closes with a discussion of co ordinate effect in 
the twelfth chapter 

These are the principal topics of the PCirva Mim&nsa 
Sflti as, but a great many other matters are introduced, 
and we will briefly notice some of them which Cole- 
brooke has presented at greater length to the English 
reader in his excellent anal3'sis 

In the very first lectuie \\c arc told that the Vedas 
are eternal and revealed. It had no human origin, 
because no human author is lemcmbercd This eternal 
and superhuman (? c,, revealed) Veda consists of two 
parts, ManUa and Ahmana, Mantras are distin- 
guished under three designations, vtz , (l) those in metre 
are Rik, (2) those chanted are Sftman, and (3) the icst 
aie Yajus Generally a Mantra is a prayer 01 invo- 
cation, a Brfihmana is a precept directing religious 
observances, and the Brahmanas include the Upa- 
nishads, 

After the Veda, which is SruU, comes the or 

works co 7 nposcd by holy posojingcs, and possessing 
authority as grounded on the Veda SiJiiiti includes the 
DlmmasAsttas (the Dhaima Sutras of the Rationalistic 
Period), comprising the institutes of civil and religious 
law. 

Besides the Dharma Sfitras we are told of the Kalpa 
S'Airas, also composed by authors conversant with the 
Veda The Kalpa Stitras are not a part of the Veda, 
and have no authority except as is denved from the 
Veda The reader will mark the broad line of de- 
marcation w’hich Hindus draw' between the Brahmana 
literature, which is considered levcaled and eternal, and 
the SMra literature, which is ascribed to human authors, 
and has no independent authority. The priority of the 
Brahmana literature may fairly be inferred from this ^ 

Sacrifice ( YApa) is the act of religion most inculcated 
in the Veda, and consequently most discussed in the 


See n;ile, BnoL II, Clnpterl, 
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Mimansa. Three ceiemonies are mentioned as types 
of the lest, they are the setting up of the saciificial 
fire, the presenting of an oblation, and the pieparation 
of the Soma Various cuiious questions are raised 
and discussed and answered with legaid to saciifices 
One very remarkable cKample will suffice 

At certain sacrifices the rotary is told to bestow all 
his property to the officiating priests The question is 
laised, whether a king should give up all lands, including 
pasture lands, highwa3'S, and the sites of lakes and 
ponds The answer is that a li 7 ig has no propci iy 
tn the laiidy and cannot bestow it. His kingly powei 
is for the .government of the realm, but the right of 
property is not thereby \ ested in him, else he rvould 
have property in house and lands appertaining to his 
subjects. The lands of a kingdom cannot be given 
away bj’’ a king , but a house or field acquired by pur- 
chase, &c , may be given away. 

Similarly, the question of self-immolation on fire, the 
question of performing sacrifices to injure others, and 
various similar questions are discussed with considei- 
able acumen and closeness of reasoning. A complete 
Adhthatana or argument according to the MirnSnsS. 
consists of five members, , (i)^ the subject, (2) the 
doubt, Cs) the first side, (4) the answei, (5) the peitinence 
or relevency Jaimini's aphorisms do not oidinarily 
exhibit all these five members , some are left to be 
surmised. But the disquisitions of the Mimansa 
resemble judicial disquisitions As Colebrooke re- 
marks, the logic of the Mim&ns^ is the logic of the law, 
“ Each case is examined and determined upon general 
principles, and from the cases decided the principles 
may be collected A well ordered airangement of tliem 
would constitute the philosophy of the law , and this 
IS in ^ truth what has been attempted in the Mi- 
m^nsa.” 

To return to the subject of sacrifices, which is the 
all-pervading subject of the Pfirva MirnSnsa, we aie told 
the full complement of persons officiating at a great 
ceremony is seventeen, the sacrificer and sixteen 
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priests On occasions of less Solemnity four priests 
only are engaged. 

The number of victims varies according to the 
nature of the sacrifice At an Asvaviehda sacrifice 
there must be not fewer than 609 victims of all kinds, 
tame and wild, terrestrial and aquatic, walking, flying, 
swimming, and creeping things • 

The cardinal idea of the Miminsa iS to teach man his 
Dui}>i Jaimini commences his MiminsS. with the enun- 
ciation of Duty, the only topic he has to propound 
“ Now then,” he begins, “ the study of Duty is to be 
commenced Duty is a purpose which is inculcated by a 
command Its reason must be inquiied ” But his idea 
of Duty is extremely orthodox, it consists in the pioper 
performance of Vedic iites and practices • Phrva 
Mim&.nsS, Philosophy is therefore a philosophy of Vedic 
ntCs 

In his anxiety to insist on aucient Vedic iites and 
practices Jaimini has forgotten to speak of Vedic faith 
and belief • As Dr Banerjea says in his Dialogues 
on Hindu Philosophy, Jaimim “ urges the consideration 
of duty without caring for any to whom it may be 
due ” While insisting on the eternity of the Veda, as 
Sabda or the Word, he has made no mention “ of any 
CO eternal Intelligence uttering 01 leveahng it" While 
enjoining the performance of the sacrifices inculcated 
lb the Brahmanasf he has nothing to say of the Uni- 
versal Soul of the Upanishads The Philosophy of 
Jaimini has thciefoie, although oithodox, been stig- 
matized as atheistical or at least agnostic in some of 
tie Pui&nas , and even Sankarach&,rya admits that God 
' is not deducible fiom his philosophy 

A supplementary system of philosophy was there- 
fore called for, and the Uttara Mim&nsa or Vedanta 
supplied this want It is Veddnta which tells us of 
the Supreme Spirit, the Universal Soul, the Pervading 
Breath, as the Purva Mim^ns^ speaks of rites and 
sacrifices The VedS.nta is the direct outcome of 
the Upanishads as the Purva Mim^ns^ is the out- 
come of the BrShman as. The very first aphorism of 
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the Vedanta substitutes Brahma or God, for Dharma 
or Duty The two schools of Mim^nsS, taken together, 
represent orthodox Vedic Hinduism, -—Hinduism in 
rites and observances, and Hinduism in its theistic 
belief The two schools taken together are an answer 
to Buddhist heretics who ignored Vedic rites and ignor- 
ed a Supreme Being. The two schools together are an 
answer also to the agnostic Sankhya system of phi- 
losophy, and foim the basis of modern Hinduism -in 
its philosophical aspect 

The Saiiraka Mimansa Shtra or Brahma Sfitra is 
attributed to B^daraypa VyAsa, who is said to be 
identical with Krishna DvaipSyana Vyksa, the alleged 
compiler of the V^as, although the Shtra must have 
been compiled a mous^md years after the Vedas were 
first compiled ' The Brahma S^tra refers to the doc- 
trines of Kapila, and the Yoga of Patanjali , and also 
to the Atomic theory of Kanilda, which is itself a sequel 
to the Nyfiya of Gautama. There is reference also to 
Jaimini, and to tl^ sects of Jamas, Buddhas, and 
Pdsupatas , and altogether the Brahma SAtra is undoubt- 
edly the latest of the six schools of philosophy \ 

The Ved&nta adopts the adhikarann of the Phrva 
MirnAns^ with its^ five mcmbeis, and the syllogism of 
Nyaya with the 'obvious improvement of reducing its 
five mcmbeis into^ree as in the syllogism of Aristotle. 
Colebrooke thinks this impiovement was borrowed 
from the Greeks ' 

BSdar^yana’s SSriraka Mim^nsS. or Brahma Siltra 
is divided into foubtectures, and each lecture is sub- 
divided into four chapters. Anything like a com- 
plete analysis of this work is impossible within oui limits, 
and we mu|t therefore glean a few leading tenets from 
Colebrooke’s exceilenfStRalysis, to which we refer those 
of our readers who wish to have an adequate idea of 
the subject. 

. The Uttara Mim^nsa opens precisely ‘as the Pfirva 
Mimdnsa, announcing, its.^ purport in the very same 
^ terms, only substituting Brahma or God for Dharma 
^ or Duty The author then confutes the S^nkliya 
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doctrine of Nature being the material cause of the 
universe, and declares a Sentient Rational Being to be 
the First Cause That Supreme Being is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the universe, and to 
Him meditation should be directed, and on Hipa the 
thoughts are to be fixed for obtaining final emanci- 
pation 

The second lecture continues the confutation of 
Kapila’s S&nkhya philosophy as well of Patanjali’s Yoga 
and Kanada’s Atomic theory All the universe is rigidly 
assigned to Brahma, who is the Cause and the Effect. 
The distinction between cause and effect, and between 
different effects, does not invalidate the unity of the 
whole “ The sea is one and not other than its waters ; 
yet waves, foam, spray, drops, froth and other modifi- 
cations of it differ from each other.” (II, i, $) “ As 

milk changes into curd, and water to ice, so is Brahma 
variously transformed” (II, i, 8) 

Then follows a confutation of the doctrines of the 
S&nkhyas, the Vaisesikas, the Bauddhas, the Jamas, the 
Pasupatas and Panchar^tras , the Nyfi-ya is unnoticed 

The soul is active, not passive as the S^nkbyas main- 
tain Its activity IS, however, adventitious. As the 
carpenter, having tools in hand, toils and suffers, and 
laying them aside, rests and is easy, so the soul m con- 
junction with the senses and organs is active, and 
quitting them, reposes (II, 3, 13) The soul is a por- 
tion of the Supreme Ruler, as a spark is of fire (II, 
3, 17) As the sun’s image reflected on water is 
tremulous, quaking with the undulations of the pool, 
without, however, affecting the images on other sheets 
of water, or the solar orb itself, so the sufferings of 
one individual affect not another, nor the Supreme 
Ruler The corporeal organs and the vital actions are 
all modifications of Brahma 

The third lecture treats of transmigration of souls, 
of the attainment of knowledge, of final emancipation, 
and of the attributes of the Supreme Being The 
soul transmigrates, invested with a subtle frame, pass- 
, mg from one state to anothei. Departing from one 
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body, it ascends the moon, experiences there the re- 
compense of its works, and returns to occupy a new 
body With the resulting influence of its former deeds. 
Evil doers suffer in seven appointed regions of re- 
tiibution. The returning soul passes through ether, 
air, vapour, mist, and cloud into rain, and thus finds its 
way into a plant, and thence through the medium of 
nourishment into an animal embryo (III, i, i to 6) 

The Supreme Being is unpassable, unaffected by 
worldly modifications, as the clear crystal seemingly 
coloured by the hibiscus flower is really pellucid. He 
is pure Sense, Intellect, Thought 
“ Like the sun and other luminaries, seemingly mul- 
tiplied by reflection though really single, and like 
space apparently subdivided --in vessels containing it 
, within limits, the Supreme Light is without difference 
or distinction ” “There is none other but He” (III, 2) 
The reader will perceive. that the Ved.'inta philosophy 
is a direct and legitimate result of the Upanishads, 
and the idea of Monoism is carried to the extreme limit 
in the Vedanta as ifl the Upanishads. 

The last half of this lecture relates to devout ex- 
ercises and pious meditation, which aie necessary for 
the reception of divine knowledge 

The fourth and last lecture relates to thn fruit of 
pious meditation properly conducted, and the attain- 
ment of divine knowledge So soon as that knoiV- 
ledge is attained, past sms are annulled and future sin.s 
are, precluded In like manner the effects of merit 
and virtue are also annulled And " having annulled 
by fruition other works which had begun to have effect, 
having enjoyed the recompense and suffered the pains 
of .good and. bad actions, the possessor of divine 
knowledge, on the demise of the body, proceeds to a 
reunion with Brahma” (IV, i, 14). This is the final 
emancipation of the Vedinfists. 

There are two other less perfect forms of eman- 
cipation one which qualifies the soul for reception 
at Brahma’s abode, but not for immediate reunion and 
identity with his being , another, which is still less 

43 
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perfect, is called Jivmi-muktt, which can be acquired 
in lifetime by Yogis, and enables them to perform 
supernatural acts, as evoking the shades of fore- 
fathers, assuming different bodies, going immediately 
to any place at pleasure, &c This is only a repeti- 
tion* of the superstition of the Yoga philosophy,' de- 
scribed in a previous chapter. ' 

The attributes of God according to the Veddnta 
philosophy have thus been recapitulated by Colebrooke 
“ God is the omnicient and omnipotent cause of the 
existence, continuance, and dissolution of the universe. 
Creation is an act of His will. He is both efficient 
and material cause of the world, creator and nature, ' 
framer and frame, doer and deed At the consum- 
mation of all things, all are resolved into Him. * * The 
Supreme Being is one, sole existent, secondless, entire, 
without parts, sempiternal, infinite, ineffable, invariable’ 
luler of all, universal soul, truth, wisdom, intelligence, 
happiness”* 

An idea has become current among later Ved^ntists 
that all^ the universe, except Brahma, is Mdyd, z e, 
an illusion, a^ phantasy, an unreal appearance only 
■This notion fs no part of the original VedAnta philo- 
sophy, and finds no sanction in ancient works. Ancient 
Ved&ntism declares the universe to be a portion of 
Brahma, emanating from Brahma, and resolving into 
Brahma , but it does not declare that this emanation 
from Brahma, this universe, is unreal or illusory 

Such are the six systems of philosophy which were 
developed in India in the Rationalistic Period such 
are the answers which Hindu philosophers have given 
to the questions which were started in the Upanishads 
to questions which rise in the mind of every reflective 
man, but which it is not given to him to answer satis- 
factorily,— what IS God, and what is the universe ? 

For the rest, the Rationalistic Period is rich in results 
nf which every Hindu may be proud It Was probably 
in this period, that the great Epics of India received 
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their epic form. It was in this period that the 
infant sciences of Geometrj^ and of Grammar were 
first discovered by Hindus and proclaimed to the 
world. It was in this period that' the first-recorded 
systems of Mental Plulosophy and of Logic were con- 
ceived and perfected It was in this period that Laws 
and the rules of social life were codified and treated 
on a scientific basis. It was in this period that the 
whole of Northern India was first brought under one 
great and able ruler, and that an excellent and en- 
lightened system of administration was finally perfected. 
And, lastl)', it was in this period that the great saint 
and reformer Gautama Buddha proclaimed that reli- 
gion of equality and brotherhood of man, which is at 
the present day the Ihing faith of one-third of the 
human race To that great revolution we now turn. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BUDDHIST SACRED LITERATURE 

In the sixth century before Christ, India witnessed 
the commencement of a great revolution Her ancient 
religion, which the Hindu Aryans had practised and 
proclaimed for fourteen centuries, had degenerated into 
forms The gods of the Rig Veda whom the ancient 
Rishis had invoked and worshipped, lovingly and fer- 
vently, had come to be regarded as so many names , 
and Indra and Ushas raised no distinct ideas and no 
grateful emotions The simple libations of the Soma 
juice, or offerings of milk, corn, or flesh, which the Rishis 
of old had offeied to their gods m the simplicity of 
their hearts, had developed into cumbrous ceremonials, 
elaboiate rites, unmeaning forms The descendants 
or successors of those Rishis had now stepped forth 
as a powerful and hereditary caste, and claimed the 
right to perform elaborate religious rites and utter 
sacred prayers for the people The people were 
taught to believe that they earned merit by having 
these rites performed and prayers uttered by hired 
priests The religious instinct, the loving emotions 
which had inspired the composers of the Vedic 
hymns, were dead , vast ceremonials, dead forms, 
remained 

A reaction had taken place About the eleventh cen- 
tury before Christ, t e , five centuries before the time 
of which we are now speaking, earnest and thoughtful 
Hindus had ventuied to go beyond the wearisome 
rituals of the Brahmana literature, and had inquired 
into tlie mysteries of the soul and its Creator The 
composers of the Upanishads had dared to con- 
ceive the bold idea, that all animate and inanimate 
nature proceeded from One Universal Deity, and 
were portions of One Pervading Soul Inquiries 
were made into the mysteries of death and the future 
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world, conjectures were made about the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and doctrines were started containing, in a 
crude form, the salient principles of Hindu philosophy. 

But few could devote their lives to these ^ absti use 
speculations, and tlie abstruse philosophy which they led 
to The mass of the Aryan liouscholders,^ — Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas, — contented themselves with 
performing the rites, unintelligible to them, which the 
Brfihmanas had laid down and the Sutras had con- 
densed The rules of social and domestic life were 
similarly condensed for the people in the Sdtras, and all 
the learning and science known to the age were also 
codified in the SOtra form. 

Such was the state of things in India in the sixth 
centuiy before Christ Religion in its true sense had 
been replaced by forms Excellent social and moral 
rules were disfigured by the unhealthy distinctions of 
caste, by exclusive privileges for Brfihmans, by cruel 
laws for Stldras Honor and reverence were paid those 
who lived piously and duteously, but in a higher degree to 
those who were born Brahmans Such exclusive caste 
privileges did not help to improve the Biahmans them- 
selves As a community they became grasping and 
covetous, ignorant and pretentious, until Brahman 
Shtrakaras themselves had to censure the abuse iu tlic 
strongest terms For the Sfldras, who had come under 
the shelter of the Atyan religion, there was no religious 
instruction, no religious observance, no social respect 
Despised and degraded in the community in which they 
lived, they sighed for a change And the invidious dis- 
tinction became unbearable as they increased in number, 
pursued various useful industries, owned lands and 
villages, and gained in influence and power. Thus 
society was still held in the cast-iron mould which it 
had long out-grown , and the social, religious, and legal 
literature of the day still proclaimed and upheld the 
cruel injustice against the SCldra long after the Sfldra 
had become civilized and industiious, and a worthy 
member of society. 

To an earnest and inquisitive mind, to a sympathetic 
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and benevolent soul, there was something anomalous 
in all this. Gautama of the S&kya race was versed in 
the Hindu learning and religion of the age, but he 
pondered and asked if what he had learnt could be 
efficacious or true His righteous soul rebelled against 
the unrighteous distinctions between man and man ; 
and his benevolent heart hankered for a means to 
help the humble, the oppressed, and the lowly The 
dead ceremonials and rites which householders prac- 
tised appeared as vain and fruitless to him as the 
penances and mortifications which hermits voluntarily 
underwent in forests The beauty of a holy life, of a ' 
sinless benevolent career, flashed before his mind’s eye 
as the perfection of human destiny, as the heaven on 
earth , and with the earnest conviction of a prophet 
and a reformer, he proclaimed this as the essence of 
religion. His world-embracing sympathy led him to 
proclaim this method of self-culture and holy living 
to suffering humanity, and he invited the poor and the 
lowly to end their sufferings by cultivating virtue, by 
eschewing passions and desires, and by spreading bro- 
therly love and universal peace The Brahman and 
the Sffdra, the high and the low, were the same in his 
eyes, all could equally effect their salvation by a holy 
life, and he invited all to embrace his catholic religion 
of love Mankind responded to the touching appeal, 
and Buddhism in the course of a few centuries became 
the prevailing faith, not of a sect or a country, but of 
the continent of Asia.^ 


* The figures given below will shew 
Buddhists to the world’s population — ■ 
Jews 

Christians . 

Hindus 

Mussulmans 

Buddhists 

Not included in the above 
Population of the world 


approximately the proportion of 

7 , 000,000 

328.000. 000 

160.000. 000 

155.000. 000 

500.000. 000 

100.000. 000 


I 250,000,000 


Christ more than one half of 


Between the fifth and tenth centunes after 
the human race were Buddhists 
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Nevertheless, it would be historical!)^ wiong to 
suppose that Gautama Buddha consciously set him- 
self up as the founder of a new religion. On the con- 
trary, he believed to the last that he was proclaiming 
only the ancient and pure form of religion which had 
prevailed among Hindus, among Brahmans, SrSmans 
and others, but which had been corrupted at a later 
day. As a matter of fact, Hinduism recognized 
wandering bodies of ascetics who renounced the world, 
performed no Vedic rites, and passed their days in 
contemplation (see aute^ p 2S4) Such bodies were 
known as Bhikshus in the Hindu law books, and 
were generally known as SrSmans Gautama founded 
only one sect of Sr^mans among many sects which 
then existed, and his sect was known as that of the 
Sikyaputriya SrAmans to distinguish them from others. 
He taught them relinquishment of the world, a holy 
life, and pious meditation, such as all sects of SrAmans 


recommended and practised 
What then is the distinguishing feature in Buddha’s 
life-work which has made his tenets a religion,' — and the 
religion of a third of the human race ? 

We answer, his character. Gautama’s holy and 
pious life, his world-embracing sympathy, his unsur- 
passed moral precepts, his gentle and beautiful charac- 
ter, stamped themselves on his teachings which were 
not altogether new, gathered round him the meek and 
the lowly, the gentlest and the best of the Aryans, 
struck kings on their thrones and peasants in their cot- 
tages, and united sects and castes together as in a com- 
munion of love > And the sacred recollections of his life 
and doings remained after he had passed away, and held 
together the community which cherished his teachings 
and in course of time gave those teachings the cliarac- 
ter oi fl cJistinct snd noble religion 

Inspired by his love of purity, and a holy, gentle life 
Gautama eschewed the rites of the Vedas and the 
penances of ascetics alike ; he insisted only on self-cul- 
benevolence, on pious resignation He knew 
difference between man and man except by their 
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acts , he recognised no meritorious ceremonials and no 
meritorious penances, c\ccpt the practice of virtue. 
This is what has made Buddhism a living and life- 
giving religion, when so many rival forms of asceticism 
have witliercd and died away 

It will be our endeavour to indicate the salient fea- 
tures of the Buddhist religion, and its far-reaching 
consequences on the people of India. Fortunately, 
w'e have no reason to complain of want of materials. 

Indeed, so miich has been written about Buddhism in 
recent years that it is almost difficult to imagine that 
Buddhist literature and religion were almost an un- 
known subject half a century ago The distinguished 
missionary, Dr. Marshman, who lived and wrote in 
India for many years, could give no better account of 
Buddha in 1824 than that his worship was probably 
conUcctcd with the Egyptian Apis 1 And theories more 
wild and more imaginary were seriously recorded by 
other scholars 

Happily those days arc past Earnest enquirers and 
scholars have collected oriental manuscripts and works 
in different Buddhist countries, have studied, published, 
and translated many of them, and have thus formed a 
generally accurate idea of the religion as it was first 
preached by Gautama, and as it w'as subscquentlj' 
modified in different times among different nations It 
is not our purpose to record here a history of the re- 
searches into Buddhism during the last half century, 
but a few facts arc so interesting that they cannot be 
passed over. 

Mr Hodgson was the English resident of Nepal from 
1833 to 1843, and he w-as the fust to collect original 
manuscripts on which a sober account of the reirgion 
could be based He sent 8$ bundles to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 85 to the Roj al Asiatic Society of 
London, 30 to the India Office Library, 7 to the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford, and 174 to the Socidtd Asiatique 
in Pans, or to M Burnouf, personally Mr Hodgson 
also gave some account of these woiks and of the Bud- 
dhist religion in his essays 
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The genius of Eugene Rujnouf breathed life into 
these dead manuscripts, and his “ Introduction to the 
History of Indian Buddhism," published m 1844, as 
the first lational, scientific, and comprehensive account 
of the Buddhist ichgion The fame of the eminent 
scliolar, and the gieat ability and philosophical acumen 
with which he ticatcd the subject, attracted the atten- 
tion of learned Europe to this wonderful religion, and 
the enquiry winch Bui nouf started has continued to the 
present day, and has been fruitful of great results 

What Hodgson did in Nepal. Alexander Csoma Ko- 
rosi, a Hnnganan scholar, did in Thibet The annals of 
literaiy inquiry and rcseatch have few moie wonderful 
stories to tell than that of the single-minded devotion 
of this simple Hnnganan He eaily made up his mind 
to devote himself to the study of easlcin languages,, 
and he set foith fiom Buchaicst in 1S20, without 
fi lends or money, and tiavcllcd on foot or by watei 
on a raft till he came to Bagdad He pushed on to 
Teharan, and thence staited again with a caiavan and 
came by Khorasan to Bokhaia In 1822 he came to 
Kabul and thence to Lahoic, and fiom Lahore he tra- 
velled thiough Kashmir to Ladak wlieic he finally set- 
tled He sojourned and tiavclled long in these paits, 
and m 1831 he was at Simla “ dressed in a coarse blue 
cloth loose goivn, extending to his heels, and a small 
cloth cap of the same material lie wore agiizzly 
beard, shunned the society of Eiiiopeans, and passed 
his whole time in study"* In 1832 he came to Cal- 
cutta, where he was kindly icccivcd by Di Wilson and 
Mr James Pnnsep, and resided many j^ears. In 1S42 
he left Calcutta again to go to Thibet, but died of fever 
on his way, at Darjeeling The Asiatic Society of 
Bengal has raised a monument on his giave in Darjccl 
mg The present writei had the mournful satisfaction 
of paying a visit to this giavc not many months ago 

About his woik on the Thibetan Buddhist books, 
we find all neccssaiy infoimation in Vol XX of the 

* Quoted m Bcal’i, DuihUnsm in Chtni^ fiom U ilstoii’u 1 hibdan Tahs 

A4 
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Asiatic Researches Since Csoma’s time other scliolars 
have laboured in the same field of Thibetan Buddhist 
literature, and have added to our knowledge of the 
subject 

To the Rev Samuel Beal is due the credit of procur- 
ing a complete collection of Chinese works on Bud- 
dhism A request was made to this effect to the Japan- 
ese ambassadoi who visited England, and the ambas- 
sador at once acceded to the lequest, and on his return 
to Tokio, ordeied the entiie collection known as “ The 
Sacred Teaching of the Thiee Treasuies” to be sent to 
England The collection contains ovei 2,000 volumes, 
and repiesents the entire seues of sacred books taken 
during successive centuries from India to China, as 
also works and commentaiies of native Chinese priests 

Buddhism and Buddhist scriptures weie earned to- 
Cejdon in the reign of Asoka the Great, about 242 B C , 
and the whole of the Buddhist scriptures, the ‘ three 
baskets,” exist to this day in Ceylon, as we will 
see further on, in the P&li language and in almost 
the identical shape in which they were taken there 
over two thousand yeais ago A numbei of emi- 
nent scholars, Tumour, Fausboll, Oldenberg, Childers, 
Spence Hardy, Rhys Davids, Max Muller, VVebei 
and others, have worked on these mateiials, and much 
of the Pall sciiptures has been published, and the 
most important portions of them have been tianslated 
Burma too has contiibuted to our knowledge of Bud- 
dhism, and a great deal of information on Burmese 
Buddhism is embodied in Bigandet's life of the Gauda- 
ma first published in 1868 All countiies near and 
around India have furnished us with valuable lecoids- 
and contributions towards a scholailike knowled<^e of 
this great religion India alone,— the home of that 
1 ehgion,— the country where it flourished more or less 
for nearly fifteen centuries, — has kept no memorials 
worth the name of that noble faith I So complete has 
been the destruction of Buddhism, Buddhist monas- 
teries, and Buddhist records m India ' 

Thanks to tlie lesearches of the scholars whom we 
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have named above, the Enghsh-reading public have 
sufficient materials before them now for studi ing the 
developments of Buddhism m the different countries of 
the world in China, Japan and Thibet, in Burma and 
Ceylon English readers can thus study the progiess 
of the religion in its various phases, at different ages, 
and among different conditions of life and civiliza- 
tion 

The historian of India must, honever, forego that 
pleasant and most interesting task The developments 
which Buddhism leceived in China, and Tliibet and 
Burma, have no direct bearing on Indian histoiy It is 
his duty, therefore, to select from the materials before 
him those works only which illustrate the history of 
Emly Buddhism in India It is necessary for him to go 
to the founfain source of the information which is avail- 
able, and to place his reliance on those works specially 
which illustrate the rise of Buddhism in India in the 
Rationalistic Period 

The form of Buddhism prevailing in Nepal and Thi- 
bet, China and Japan, is called Northern Buddhism, while 
the form prevailing in Cejlon and Buima is called 
Southern Buddhism The Northern Buddhists furnish 
us with scanty materials directly illustrating the religion 
in its earliest from in India, The sacred books of the 
Northern Buddhists ate not included m any compre- 
hensiv^e common name, and, as far as is known, none of 
them can be referred to the period immediately follow- 
ing on Gautama’s death. Kanishka, the King of Kash- 
mir, convened a great council of Northern Buddhists in 
the first century after Christ, but the council, instead 
of collecting togethei the sacred works of the Northern 
Buddhists, w^rote three gieat commentaries The Lalita 
Vist&ra, a most important work of the Noi them Bud- 
dhists, is only a gorgeous poem , it is no more a bio- 
graphy of Gautama than the Paiadise Lost is a biogra- 
phy of Jesus It was composed probably in Nepal in the 
second or third or fouith centurj^ after Christ, although 
It contains passages, — the Gathas, — wffiich aie of a very 
much older date In China, Buddhism was introduced 
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from the first century after Chiist, but did not become the 
State religion until the fouith century, and the woiks 
on Buddhism which were then carried by Chinese pil- 
grims from India from century to century, and trans- 
lated into the Chinese language, do not illustiate the 
eaihest phase of Buddhism in India And lastly, Thi- 
bet has dufted still further away fiom primitive Bud- 
dhism in India, and has adopted forms and ceremonies 
which were unknown to Gautama and his followers 
in the fifth century before Christ 

On the other hand the Southern Buddhists furnish 
us with the most valuable materials for our purpose 
The sacred books of the Southern Buddhists are 
known by the inclusive name of the Three Pitakas , 
and tliere is evidence to shew that these Pitakas, now 
extant in Ceylon, are substantially identical with the 
canon as settled in the Council of Patna about 242 B C 
It IS necessary that we should here briefly indicate 
the nature of this evidence 

The date of Buddha’s death was for a long time 
believed to be 543 B C , but many facts ascertained 
•within the last thirty years lead to the conclusion that 
the great reformer was born about 557 B C, and died 
in 477 B C A Council of 500 monks was held in 
Rajagnha, the capital of Magadha, immediately after his 
•death, and they chanted the sacred laws togethei to fix 
them on their memory A hundred years later, z ^ , in 
377 B C , a second Council was held in Vesali, mainly 
for the discussion and settlement of ten questions on 
which difference of opinion had arisen A hundred 
and eighteen years after this, z e, in 259 B C , the great 
Asoka was coronated king of the Magadhas, and a 
third Council was held by him in Patna about 242 B C 
to finally settle the religious works or Pitakas 

It IS well known that Asoka was a most zealous Bud- 
dhist, and sent missionaries to foreign countries, and even 
to Syria, Macedon and Egj^pt, to preach the religion 
He sent his own son Mahinda to Tissa, the king of 
Ceylon, about 242 B C , and Mahinda took with him a 
number of Buddhist monks, and thus conveyed to Ceylon 
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the Pitakas as just settled in the Council of Patna ^ It is 
needless to say that Tissa, the king of Ceylon, was glad 
to embrace the religion which Asoka recommended and 
his son preached, and thus Ceylon embraced Bud- 
dhism in the third century B C About a hundred and 
fifty years after this, these Pitakas were formally re- 
duced to writing, and thus we have the most authentic 
account of the earliest foim of Buddhism m Magadha 
in the Pah Pitakas of Ceylon 

These facts will shew that the Three Pitakas of the 
Southern Buddhists can claim a date anterior to 242 
B. C For no work which could not claim a lespectable 
antiquity was included as canon by the Council of 
Patna Indeed, there is internal evidence in the Vinaya 
Pitaka to lead to the supposition, that the main por- 
tions of that Pitaka were settled before the Ves&.h 
Council, t e , before 377 B C For in the main portions 
of the Vinaya Pitaka there is no mention of the discus- 
sion on the ten questions alluded to above, — questions 
which were “ as important for the history of Buddhism 
as the Arian controversy for that of Christianity," and 
which agitated the whole of the Buddhist world to its 
very centre The ten points in dispute were also mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical law, and yet there is no decision 
in the mam portions of the Vinaya Pitaka on these 
points of law, no allusion to the great controversy which 
burst into flame in the 4th centuiy B C, and required 
the convocation of the Vesali Council The inference is 
iiresistible that the main poition of the Vinaya Pitaka 
IS anterior to the date of the Council, ? e,anterioi to 
377 B C 

The same may be said of the mam portions of the 
Sutta Pitaka The thud or Abhidamma Pitaka gradu- 
ally grew up later, and assumed its place by the side 
of Vinaya and Sutta, at the time of Asoka or earlier 

We have thus found m the Scriptures of the Southern 

* Dlpavinsa, XII According to this historical epic of Ceylon, 
Mahmda was the son of Asoh.i (bom when Asoka was a sub-king at 
Ujjayini, under Ins father who was king at Magadha), by the daughter of 
the beihi or banker of Vidisa, Dipavama, VI, 15 and 16 
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Buddhists j-eliable materials for the history of India 
for the centuiies immediately before the time of Asoka 
For the contents of the Three Pitakas were dbmposed, 
settled and arranged in India during the hundred or 
two hundred 3'ears after the death of Gautama, just 
as the four Clinstian Gospels were composed and set- 
tled within a centuiy 01 two after the death of Jesus 
Hence the Thiee Pitakas illustrate the manners and 
life of the Hindus and the histoiy of Hindu kingdoms 
on the Gangetic valley And, lastly, they give us a 
more consistent, and a less e'caggerated account of 
the life and work and teachings of Buddha himself 
than anything which the Noithern Buddhists can 
supply us with Both as an indev to the Hindu 
civilization of the period, and as an account of Gau- 
tama’s life and woik, the Three Pitakas will be our 
guide It IS to these Pah works that “ we must go in 
preference to all other sources, if we desiietoknow 
whether any information is obtainable regarding Bud- 
dha and his life ” ^ 

The Three Pitakas are known, as we have seen before, 
as the Sutta Pitaka, the Vinaj'a Pitaka, and the Abhid- 
hamma Pitaka The works comprised in the Sutta 
Pitaka profess to recoid the sajnngs and doings of 
Gautama Buddha himself Gautama himself is the 
actor and the speaker in the earliest works of this Pitaka, 
and his doctrines are conveyed m his own words 
Occasionally one of his disciples IS the instructor, and 
there are short introductions to indicate where and 
when Gautama or his disciple spoke But all through 
the Sutta Pitaka, Gautama’s doctrines and moral precepts 
are preserved, professedly in Gautama’s own words 

The Vinaya Pitaka contain verj;- minute rules, often 
on the most ti I vial subjects, for the conduct of ’monks 
and nuns, — the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhunis who 
had embiaced the holy order Gautama respected the 
lay disciple (Upasaka), but he held that to embrace 
the Order was a qu icker path to salvation As the 

* Oldenberg s Buddha^ (translition) p, 75 
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number of Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis multiplied, it was 
necessary to fix elaboi ate rules, often on ver}^ minute sub- 
jects, for their proper conduct and beha\ lOur in the 
Vihara oi monaster)’' As Gautama Ined for neail)^ 
half a century after he had proclaimed his religion, 
there can be no doubt that he himself settled many of 
these rules At the same time it is equally certain that 
many of the minute rules giew up after his death, but 
they are all attributed in the Vmaya Pitaka to the 
direct order of the Blessed One himself. 

And lastl)'^, the Abhidarama Pitaka contains disquisi- 
tions on various subjects, like the conditions of life in 
different worlds, on the explanations of personal quali- 
ties, on the elements, tlie causes of existence, &c Tliey 
have been miscalled metaplu sics, for early Buddhism 
knows little of metaphysics We now subjoin a list 
of works contained in the Three Pitakas 
I Sntta Pitaka. 

1 Dlgha Nikaya or long treatises, being a collection 
of 34 Suttas Seven of them with tianslations by Bur- 
nouf and Gogerly have been edited in Pans, and one 
other, the Mah^ ParinibbSna Sutta has been tiansl.ited 
by Rliys Davids in his “Buddhist Suttas ” 

2 Majjhima Nikaya or middling treatises, a collec- 
tion of 152 Suttas of modeiate size They aie being 
edited by Di Trencknci. 

3. Samyutta Nikaya, or the connected treatises 

4, Anguttara NikSya, treatises in divisions the length 
of which increases by one They aie being edited by 
Dr Morris 

5 Khuddaka NikSj^a or short treatises It contains^ 
15 works which should be mentioned in detail 

(1) Khuddaka Patha or short passages, published 
with tianslation by Childers 

(2) Dhammapada, published by Fausboll with Latin 
tianslation in 1855 and since translated into German 
by Weber (i86o) and into English by Max Muller 
(1881) 


■* The 15 -norlvS composintj the fifth Nikavi 
Abhiclhamnia, and nut la the Suita Pitaka ’ 


arc by some classed as 
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(3) UdS.na, 82 short Ij-iics supposed to have been 
uttered bj Gautama at diffeient periods under strong 
emotion 

(4) Itivuttika, 110 sayings of Buddha. 

(5) Sutta Nipita, 70 didactic poems, thirty of lliem 
translated by Sir Coomara Swamy , the whole tians- 
lated by Fausboll 

(6) Vimana Vatthu, stones of celestial mansions 

(7) Beta Vatthu on departed spiiits 

(8) Thera G&thft, stan7as of monks. | Beinj^ edited for the 

( 9 ) Theri G&tha, stanzas of nuns J Pdli 1 ext Society 

(10) jataka, 550 stories of foimer births, text and com- 
mentary published by Fausboll and translated by Rhys 
Davids 

(11) Niddesa, explanations on the Sutta Nip^ta 
(No S) by Sfinputta 

(12) Pati sambhida, on intuitive insight 

(13) Apaddna, legends about Aihats or Saints 

(14) Buddha Vansa Lives of 24 picceding Buddhas 
and of Gautama the historical Buddha Being edited 
for the Pdli Text Society 

(15) Kanya Pitaka, Gautama’s virtuous acts in former 
births 

11 Vtnaya Pitaka (Edited by Oldenberg) 

1 Vibhanga Doctors Oldenberg and Rhys Davids 
consider it as only an extended reading of the Patimok- 
kha, i e,2& the Patimokkha with notes and commentary 
included The Patimokkha is a fonnular of sins and 
their punishments recited every new moon and full moon 
day, and the membeis of the order who have committed 
any such sm are supposed to confess it and are dis- 
burdened of It The Patimokkha is tianslated by Rliys 
Davids and Oldenberg 

2 Khandakas, le, the Mahavagga and the Chulla- 
vagga Translated by Rhys Davids and Oldenberf^ 

3 Panv 4 ra Patha, admittedly an appendix and a 
Is-tGr resumd of the preceding portions of the Vina\ ci 
Pitaka.* 


* But compiled before the time of Asokn md earned to CevJon by his son 
Mabinda according to the Dipavansa VJl, 42 1 he works Iwmt and 
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III Ahhidhaimna Pitaha 

I. Dhamtna Sangam Conditions of life in diffeielit 
worlds Edited for the PAli Text Society 
2 Vibhanga, i8 books of disquisitions 
3, Katha Vatthu, looo subjects for contioversy. 

4 Puggala Pannatti On Peisonal Qualities 

5 Dhatu Katha On the elements 

6 Yamaka, 2^, pairs, t,e , on appaient contiadic- 
tions or contrasts 

7 Patthana On the causes of existence 

Such are the contents of the Three Pitakas which 
have preserved to us the most reliable mateiials that 
are available for the history of Buddha’s life and woilc 
and the history of Buddhist India Although writing 
was known when the Three Pitakas were settled and 
compiled, yet for hundreds of years they were preserved 
solely by memory, even as the Vedas in India were 
preserved by memory 

“ The text of the Three Pitakas and the commentary 
too thereon 

“ The wise Bhikkhus of former time had handed 
down by word of mouth 

And it was in the fiist centuiy before Chi 1st, about 
S8 B C , tliat the sacred works were at last recorded 
into writing as we liave seen befoie 

It IS well known that Gautama, disregarding the pre- 
cedent set by all classical writers and thinkers in India, 
preached his doctrine and morality to the people of 
India in the language of the people, not in Sanscrit It 
IS said in the Chullavagga (V, 33, i), that “Theie were, 
two brothel s, Bhikkhus, by name Yamelu and Tekula, 
Brahmans by birth, excelling in speech, excelling m 
pronunciation,” And they went up to Gautama and 
said, “At the present time, Lord, Bhikkhus differing in 

earned to Ce\lon by Mahinda are thus described The five Nihfiyas 
(Sutta Pitaka), the seven sections {Abhidhamma), the h\ o Vibhanoas 
the Panvdra and the Khandaka (Vinaya). ’ 

* Dipavansa XX, 20, 21 

45 
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name, differing m lineage, diffeung in birth, differing in 
family have gone foith These con upt the woid of the 
Buddhas by their own dialect Let us, Lord, put the 
word of the Buddhas into Sansciit Verse (Chhandaso 
aropema).” 

But Gautama would have none of this , — he worked 
for the humble and the lowly, his message was for the 
people, and he wished it to be conveyed to them in 
^\^heir own tongue “Youaienot, O Bhikkhus, to put 
the word of the Buddhas into (Sansciit) verse * I 
allow''you, O Bhikkhus, to leain the woid of the Bud- 
dhas each til his own dialect ” 

Geneially we can apply to the Thiee Pitakas the 
lemarks which Doctois Rhys Davids and Oldenberg 
make in respect of the Vinaya Fitaka “ The te\t, 
as It lies before us, stands so well against all proofs, 
whether we compare its different parts one with an- 
other, or with the little that is yet known of its North- 
ern'" ‘counterparts, that we are justified in regarding 
these P41i booRs as in fact the authentic mirror of the 
old M^gadhl text as fixed in the central schools of the 
most ancient Buddhist Church That text in the 
dialect of Magadha may have been lost to us once foi 
all , and we can scarcely hope, unless some isolated 
sentences may hereafter be found preserved here and 
there m inscriptions, that this loss will ever be even 
partially made good But we may well be thankful 
that the faithful zeal and industry of these old monks 
has preserved for us a translation, in a dialect so nearly 
allied to the original, and in so perfect and trustworthy 
a state as the Pali veision of the Vinaya still undoubt- 
edly presents 


Viii„}a lijtls, (IranstiUoii), Part I, Inlroduclioii XX-KVI 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIFC OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 

In the Sixth centuiy before Christ, -the kingdom of 
Magadha was rising to powei and gieatness The 
kingdom,, coi responding to modern South Behar, ex- 
tended to the south of the Ganges, and on either side 
of the Son nveY To the north of the Ganges it had a 
poweiful rival in the haughty confederation of the Lich- 
cha\is RAjagriha to the south of the Ganges was the 
capital of BirsbisAra, king of the Magadhas, and VaisAli 
to the north of the Ganges was the capital of the Lich- 
chavis To the cast lay the kingdom of Anga of 
East Behai, vdnch is spoken of in connection with 
Magadha, and ChampA was the capital of Anga Far 
to the north-west lay the ancient kingdom of the 
Kosalas, and the capital had been removed from 
Ayodhya or Saketa further northwards to the flouiish- 
ing town of SrAvasti, where Prasenajit reigned at the 
time of which w'c are speaking. The equally ancient 
country of the Kasis lying to the south seemed to be 
at this time subject to the king of SrAvasti, and a 
viceroy of Prasenajit luled at Benaies 

A little to the east of the Kosala kingdom two 
kindred clans, the Sakyas and the Kohyans, lived on 
the opposite banks of the small stream Rohini, and 
enjoyed a sort of piecarious independence, more through 
the jealousies of the rival kings of Magadha and Kosala ‘ 
than by their own power. Kapilavastu was the capita 
of the Sakyas, who w'ere then living in peace wuth the 
Kolij'ans, and Suddhodana, long of the SAkyas had 
married two daughters of the king of the Kohyans. 

Neither queen bore any child to Suddhodana for 
many years, and the hope of leaving an heir to the 
principality of the Sakyas w'as well nigh abandoned 
At last, however, the elder queen promised her hus- 
band an heir, and accoiding to ancient, custom left for 
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her father’s house in order to be confined But before 
she reached the place she was confined in the pleasant 
grove of Lumbini of a son The mother and the child 
were earned back to Kapilavastu, where the former 
died seven days after, leaving the child to be nursed 
by his step-mother and maternal aunt, the younger 
queen 

The birth of Gautama is naturally the subject of 
many legends v.'hich have a most remaikable lesem- 
blance uith the legends about the birth of Jesus Christ 
One of them maj' be quoted here The Rislii Asita saw 
the gods delighted, and 

“ Seeing the gods with pleased minds, delighted, and 
shewing his respect, he said this on that occasion ‘Why 
IS the assembly of the gods so exceedingly pleased, 
why do they take their clothes and wave them ? ’ * ^ 

“The Bodhisatta, the excellent pearl, the incompar- 
able IS bom for the good, and for a blessing in the 
world of men, in the town of the Sakyas in the coun- 
try of Lumbini Therefore, we are glad and exceeding- 
ly pleased ” 

Having obtained this reply, the Rishi went to Sud- 
dhodana’s palace and asked “ where is this Prince, I wish 
to see him ” 

“ Then the Sakyas shewed to Asita the Child, the 
Prince, who was like shining gold, manufactured by a 
very skilful smith in the mouth of a forge, and beam- 
ing in glory and beautiful ” And the Rishi foretold 
that the boy would reach the summit of enlightenment 
and would establish nghteousness, and that his religion 
.vould be widely spread Ndlaka Sntta 

The boy was named Siddhartha, but Gautama was 
his family name He belonged to the Sa.kya tribe, and 
IS therefore often called Sakya Sinha , and when he had 
prodaifned and preached a reformed religion, he was 
called Buddha or the “ awakened ” or “ enlightened ” 

Little is known of the early life of j'^oiing Gautama, 
except that he was married to his cousin SubhadhrS. oi 
Yasodhar&i daughter of the king of Koh, about the age 
of nghtecnK It is said that Gautama neglected'the 
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manly cxeicises which all Kshatriyas of Ins age delight- 
ed in, and that his relations complained of this A da)” 
was accoidingly fixed for the trial of his skill, and the 
young pnnee of the Sakyas proved his superiority to 
his kinsmen It is not possible to decide what found- 
ation this story has in truth 

Ten years after his maniagc Gautama resolved to 
quit his home and his wife for the study of philosophy 
and religion The story which is told of the young 
prince abandoning his home and his position is well 
known He must have foi a long time pondered deep- 

and sonowfuliy on the sms and sufferings of human- 
ity, he must have been struck with the vanitj of wealth 
and position In the midst of his piospeiity, position 
and wealth, he must have felt a secret j earning after 
something higher, wdiich neither w'ealth nor position 
could satisfy , and a strong irresistible desire to seek for 
a remedy for the suffeiings of men must have arisen 
in his heait even in the midst of the luxuries and com- 
forts of his palace-liome It is said that the sight of a 
decrepit old man, of a sick man, of a decaying corpse, 
and of a dignified heimit led him to form his lesolution 
to quit his home The story has little foundation in 
truth, and only repiesents, in a concrete shape the 
thoughts that must have arisen m his mind wath legaid 
to the w'oes of a w'oildly life, and the holy calm of a 
retired life 

At this time a son was born unto him It is said 
that the new's w'as announced to him in a garden on 
the river side, and the pensive young man only ex- 
claimed “ This IS a new and strong tie I shall have to 
bleak” The new's gladdened the heait of the Sakyas, 
and I^apilavastu resounded wath notes of joy at the 
birth of an lieir to the throne A peifect ovation 
awaited Gautama on his return to that town, -^and 
among the deafening checis winch arose, Gautama 
heard a young girl say " Happy the father, happy the 
mother, happy the wife of such a son and husband ” 
Gautama undeistood the w'-oid 'Tiappy in'the sense of 
” emancipated ” from sms and new' births, and he took oft 
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his necklace of peails and sent it to the girl The giil 
believed the young prince was enamoured of her, and 
little knew the thoughts which were stiuggling withiii 
him 

That night he lepaired to the threshhold of his wife’s 
chambei, — and there, by the light of the flickeiing lamp, 
lie gazed on a scene of pet feet bliss His young wife 
lay surrounded by flowers, and with one hand on the 
infant’s head A yearning arose in his heait to take the 
babe in his aims for the last time befoie lehnquishing all 
earthly bliss But this he might not do The mother 
might be awakened, and the importunities of the fond 
and loving soul might unneiwe his heart and shake his 
lesolution Silentl}' then he tore himself away fiom that 
blissful sight, — that nest of all his joy and love and 
affection In that one eventful moment in the silent 
daikness of that night, he i enounced for ever his wealth 
and position and powei, his proud rank and his piince- 
ly fame, and moie than all this, the affection of a 
happy home, the love of a young wife and of a tender 
infant now lying unconscious in sleep He icnounced 
all this, and rode away that night to become a poor 
student and a homeless wandeiei His faithful servant 
Channa asked to be allowed to stay with him and be- 
come an ascetic, but Gautama sent him back, and re- 
paired alone to Rajagriha 

Rajagiiha as we have stated before, was the capital 
of Bimbisara, king of the Magadhas, and was situated 
in a valley sorrounded by five hills Some Biaiiman 
ascetics lived in the caves of these hills, sufficiently 
far from the town for studies and contemplation, and 
yet sufficiently neai to obtain supplies Gautama at- 
tached himself first to one AHra, and then to anothci 
Udraka, and learnt from them all that Hindu philoso 
phy had to teach 

Not satisfied with this leaining Gautama wished to 
see if penances would bring superhuman insight and 
power as they weie reputed to do He retired there- 
fore into the jungles of Uruveli, neai the site of the pie- 
' sent temple of Buddha Gaj'ft, and foi six jmais, attended 
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by five disciples, he gave himself up to the seveicst 
penances and self-mortification His fame spread all 
round, for the ignoiant and the supeistitious always 
admire self-inflicted pain , but Gautama did not obtain 
what he sought At last one day he fell down from 
sheer weakness, and his disciples thought he was 
dead. But he recovered, and despaiiing of deuvmg any 
profit from penance, he abandoned it His disciples, 
who did not understand his object, lost all lespect foi 
him when he gave up his penances , they left him alone 
and went away to Benares 

Left alone in the woild, Gautama wandeied towards 
the banks of the Niianjar^, received his morning meal 
from the hands of SujAtS, a villagei’s daughter, and sat 
himself down under the famous Bo-tiee oi the tree of 
wisdom Many are the legends told of Mai a, the evil 
spirit, having tempted him on this occasion, legends 
which have a curious resemblance with the legends of the 
temptation of Jesus Christ , but wc have no space to 
nan ate them here. For a long time he sat in contempla- 
tion, and the scenes of his past life came thronging into 
his mind The learning he had acquiicd had produced 
no results, the penances he had undcigone were vain, his 
disciples had left him alone m the world Would he 
now retuin to his happy home, to the arms of his 
loving, widowed wife, to his little child now a sweet 
boy of SIX years, to his affectionate father and his 
loyal people ? This was possible , but where would 
be the satisfaction ? What would become of the 
mission to which he had devoted himself Long he 
sat in contemplation and in doubt, until the doubts 
cleared away like mists in the morning, and the day- 
light of Truth flashed before his eyes What was this 
Truth which learning did not teach and penances did 
not impart ? He had made no new discovery, he had 
acquired no new knowledge, but his pious nature and 
his benevolent heart told him, that a holy calm life and 
love towards others were the panacea for all evils Self- 
culture and universal love,— this was his discovery,— this 
is the essence of Buddhism. 
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The conflict in Gautama’s mind whicu thus subsided 
in calm is described in Buddhist writings by mar- 
vellous incidents Clouds and daikness prevailed, the 
earth and oceans quaked, riveis flowed back to their 
somces, and peaks of lofty mountains idled down 
Dr Rhys Davids justly states that these legends have 
a deep meaning, and aie “the fiist half-inarticulate 
efforts the Indian mind had made to describe the feel- 
ings, of a strong man tom by contending passions"^ 

Gautama’s old teacher Alftra was dead, and he 
went theiefore to Benares to proclaim the tiuth to his 
five former disciples On the way he met a man 
of the name of Upaka, belonging to the A jivaka sect 
of ascetics, who, looking at the composed and happy ex- 
pression on Gautama’s face, asked, “ Your countenance, 
friend, is serene , your complexion is puie and bright 
In whose name, friend, have j'ou letired from the 
woild ? Who is your teacher ? What doctrine do you 
profess?” To this Gautama leplied that he had no 
tcachei, that he had obtained NirvAna by the extinction 
of all passions, and added, “ I go to the city of the Kasts 
to beat the dium of the immoital in the daikness 
of the woild” Upaka did not understand him, and 
replied after a little conversation, " It may be so friend,” 
shook his head, took another load and went away 
Maltdvagga, I, <5 

At Benares Gautama entcied the Deer Park (Miga- 
d^ya) in the cool of the evening, and met his foimcr 
disciples And he explained to them his new tenets 

“There are two exti ernes, O Bhikklius, which the 

man who has given up the world ought not to follow, 

the habitual practice, on the one hand, of those things 
whose attraction depends upon the passions, and 
specially of sensuality, a low and pagan way, unworthy, 
unpiofitable, and fit only for the worldly minded ~ 
and the habitual practice, on the other hand, of asceti- 
cism which is painful, unworthy, and unprofitable 

Buddhism Dr Rhys Davids quotes a passasie from Milton’s Pan.- 
dise Regained, describing a similar disturbance of the elcmenis on the 
occasion of Christ s temptation 
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‘ There is a iruddle path. O Bhikkhus, avoiding these 
two extremes, discovered by the Tathagata (Buddha), 
a patli w'hich opens the ej’^es and bestow'S understand- 
ing, wdiich leads to peace of mind, to the higher wisdom, 
to hill enlightenment, to Ninana i” 

And then he explained to them the four truths 
concerning suffering, the cause of suffering, tne destruc- 
tion of suffeiing. and tlie way w'hich leads to such de- 
stiuction of suffering. And the w-ay w^as described to 
be eight-fold, and consisted in correct beliefs, aims 
speech and actions, in correct living and endeavour, 
mindfulness and meditation ^ And this doctrine, 
Gautama rightly said “ ivas not, O Bhikkhus, among the 
doctrines handed down ” “ In Benares in the hermitage 
of Migadaya, the Supreme Wheel of the Empire of Truth 
has been set rolling by the Blessed One, — that W'heel 
W'hich not by any Sraman or Brahman, not by any 
god, not by any Brahm^ or Mdra, not by any one in 
the universe, can ever be turned back” — Dhamvia 
C/uikka Ppavaituna Suita Angiittai a Nildya 

It IS needless to say that the five former disciples 
were soon converted, and were the first members of the 
Order 

Yasa, son of the rich Sethi (banker) of Benares, 
was his first lay disciple, and the story of the conveision 
of this young man, nurtured in the lap of luxury and * 
wealth, is worth repeating “ He had three palaces, one 
for w'lnter one for summer, one for the rainy season 
One night he aw'oke from sleep and found the female 
musicians still sleeping in the room w'lth their dress 
and hair and musical instruments in disorder The 
young man w'ho had apparently been satiated w'lth a 
life of luxury, became disgusted with w'hat he^saw 
and in a moment of deep thoughtfulness said ‘ Alas 1 
what distress , alas ' w'hat danger 1 ” And he left the 
house and went out 


* We shall have to dvceU hereafter on these four truths and the eight- 
fold path which are the cardinal principles of Buddhism The above 
extracts wall shew that they were also the pnnciples which Gautama 
proclaimed to the world at the verj outset of his career 
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It was dawn, and Gautama \\as walking up and 
down in the open air and heard the peiplcvcd and 
torrowful j'oung man cvclaiming, " Alas ' what dis- 
ticss , alas ' what danger I” The sage replied, " Here 
IS no distiess, Yasa, here is no danger Come here, 
Yasa, sit down , I will teach j'ou the Truth ” And Yasa 
licard the 1 ruth fioin the lips of tlie saintly Instructor 

Yasa’s father and mother and wife missed him and 
they all came to Gautama and listened to the holy 
truth Yasa became a peisonal follower of Gautama, 
the other three remained his disciples — Mohdvagga J, 
7 mid S 

Within five months after his arrival at Hcnarcs, 
Gautama had sixtj' followers And now he called 
lliem together and dismissed them in difTcrent direc- 
tions to preach tlie Truth for the salvation of mankind. 
" Go ye now, O Bhikkhus, and wander, for the gain of 
the many, for the welfare of the many, out of com- 
passion for the woild, for the good, for the gam, for the 
welfaie of gods and men Let not two of you go the 
same wiy Preach, O Bhikkhus, the doctrine which is 
glorious in the beginning, glorious in the muldlc, 
glorious 111 the end, in the spirit, and in the letter , pro- 
claim a consummate fa feet and pine life of holiness" 
Mahdvagga 1 , ir, i No missionaries of later da3's 
have evinced a holier zeal to pioclaim the truth to the 
ends of the earth, than the followeis of Gautama, act- 
ing on the sacred mandate quoted above Gautama 
Iiimself went to Uruvela, and Yasa remained in Benares 

At Uruvela, Gautama achieved distinguished success 
by con vei ting three brothers named Klsyapa, who 
worshipped fire in the Vedic form, and had high repu- 
tation as hermits and philosopliers The eldest brother 
Uuivela Kasyapa and Ins pupils first " flung tlieir hair, 
then biaids, their provisions, and the things for the agnt- 
hotra saciifice into the river,” and leceivcd the Pabbfqja 
and UpasampadA ordination from the Blessed One 
His brotliers wlio lived by the Nadi (River Niraiijara) 
and at GayA soon followed the example — Mahdvagga 
I, IS to 20 
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The conversion of tlie Kcisyapas created a sensation, 
and Gautama with his new disciples and a thousand fol- 
lowers walked towards Rajagnha, the capital of i\Iaga- 
dha News of the new prophet soon reached the king, 
and Seniya Bimbi-^ara, surrounded by numbers of 
Br&hmans and householdeis (Vaisyas), went to visit 
Gautama. Seeing the distinguished TJruveia ICSsyapa 
there, the king could not make out if tliat great Brah- 
man had converted Gautama, or if Gautam i had con- 
verted the Brahman Gautama understood the king’s 
perplexity, and in order to enlighten him, asked KSs) apa 
“ What knowledge have you gained, O inhabitant of 
Uruveld, that has induced you, who were renowned for 
your penances, to forsake your sacred fire” K&syapa 
replied that he had " seen the state of peace,’’ and 
"took no more delight in sacrifices and offerings” 
The king was struck and pleased, and with his nu- 
merous attendants, declared himself an adherent of 
Gautama, and invited him to take his meal with him 
the next day 

The solitarj?^ wanderer accordingly went, an honored 
guest, to the palace of the king, and the entire popula- 
tion of the capital of Magadha turned out to see the 
great luminary of the leligion of holiness and love 
who had suddenly appeared on the scene The king 
then assigned a bamboo grove (Veluvana) close by for 
tlie residence of Gautama and his followers, and there 
Gautama rested for some time Shortly after Gautama 
obtained two renowned converts, Siiriputra and Moggal- 
I&na Mahdvagga /, 22 to 2^ 

The daily life of Gautama has been well described 
by Dr Oldenberg " He, as well as his disciples, rises 
early, when the light of dawn appears in the sky, and 
spends the early moments in spiritual exercises or m 
converse with his disciples, and then he proceeds 
with his companions towards the town In the days 
when his reputation stood at its highest point, and 
his name was named throughout India among the 
foremost names, one might day by day see that 
man before whom kings bowed themselves, alms-bowl 
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in Hand, through streets and alleys, from house to 
house, and without uttering any request, with down- 
cast look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of food 
was thiown into his bowl ” 

Such was the manner in which the greatest man of 
his age begged his food, day by day, from house to house, 
and preached his maxims of holiness and forgive- 
ness to men and to women For women were Gauta 
ma’s listeneis as well as men “ The seclusion of wo- 
men from the outer world, which latei custom has 
enjoined, was quite unheard of in ancient India , 
women took their share in the intellectual life of 
the people, and the most delicate and tenderest of 
the epic poems of the Indians shew us how well 
they could understand and appreciate true woman- 
hood " * 

The fame of Gautama had now travelled to his 
native town, and his old father expressed a desire to 
see him once before he died Gautama accordingly 
went to Kapilavastu, but, according to custom, remained 
m the grove outside the town His father and rela- 
tions came to see him there , and the next day Gau- 
tama himself went into the town, begging alms from 
the people who once adored him as their beIo^ed prince 
and master 1 The story goes on to say that the king 
rebuked Gautama for this act, but Gautama replied. 
It was the custom of his race “ But,” retorted the 
king, “ we are descended froih an illustrious race of 
warriors, and not one of them has ever begged his 
bread ” " You and your family,” answered Gautama, 
“ may claim descent from kings, my descent is Horn 
the prophets (Buddhas) of old ” 

The king took his son to the palace where all the 
members of the family came to greet him except his 
wife The deserted Yasodhard, with a wife’s gneT 
and a wife's pride, exclaimed, “ If I am of any value 
in his e}’^es, he will himself come, I can welcome 
him better here ” Gautama understood this and went 


• Oldenberg’s (Translation) pp 149 d. 164 
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to her with only two disciples v ith Inm And when 
Yasodhara saw her lord and prince enter,— a recluse 
w ith shaven head and yellow robes,— her heart failed 
her, she flung herself to the ground, held his feet, and 
buistinto tears Then remembering the impassable 
gulf between them, she rose and stood aside She 
listened to his new doctiincS, and when, subsequent!}, 
Gautama was induced to establish an order of female 
mendicants, — Bhikhhunib, — Yasodhara became one of 
tnc first Buddhist nuns At the time of winch w'c arc 
now speaking, Yasodhara remained in her house, but 
RAhula, Gautama’s son, was convcited. 

Gautama’s father was much aggrieved at this, and 
asked Gautama to establish a rule that no one should in 
future be admitted to the Order without his parents* 
Obnsent. Gautama consented to this, and made a nilc 
accordingly Jdtala 8y — go Ulnfuivn^ga /, 54 

On his way back to Rajagriha, Gautama stopped for 
some tune at Anupiya, "a town belonging to tlic 
Mallas " And w lulc he w as stopping here, he madr* many 
converts both from the Koliyan and from the Sakya tube 
some of whom deserve special mention Anuruddha, the 
Sak}a, 'went to his mother and asked to be allow^cd 
to go into the houseless state His mother did not 
know' how' to stop him and so told him “If, beloved 
Anuruddha, Bhaddya, the SSkya Rfija w ill renounce the 
world, 'thou also mayest go forth into the houseless 
s’ttite” 

Anuruddha accordingly went to Bhaddya, and it was 
decided that they would embrace the Older in seven 
days. So Bl»add}a the Sfikya RJija, and Anuruddha 
and A'nanda, and Bhagu and Kimbila, and Devadatta, 
just as they had so often previously gone out to the 
pleasure ground with fourfold array, even so did the}^ 
now go out with fourfolo array, and Upc\h the barber 
went with them, making seven in all 

“ And when they had gone some distance, they sent 
their retinue back and crossed over to the neighbour- 
ing district, and took off their fine things, and wrapped 
them in their robes, and made a bundle of 'them, and 
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said to Upah the barber, ‘ Do you now, Upfili, turn 
back These things will be sufficient for you to live 
upon But Upah was of a different mind and so all 
the seven went to Gautama and became converts And 
when Bhaddya had retired into solitude he e\claimcd 
over and over, “ O happiness ' 0 happiness ! ” and on 
being asked the cause said 

“ Formerly, Loid, w'hen I was a king, I had a guard 
completely provided both wilhin and without my 
private apartments, both within and w'lthout the town, 
and within the (borders of my) country Yet though, 
Lord, I was thus guarded and protected I was fearful* 
anxious, distrustful and alarmed But now, Lord, even 
W'hen in the foicst, at the foot of a tree, in solitude, I am 
without fear or anxiety, trustful and not alarmed , I 
■dwell at ease, subdued, secure, with mind as peaceful 
as an antelope ” C/iullazagga VII, i 

It IS necessary to add here that of these converts, 
A^nanda became the most intimate friend and com- 
panion of Gautama, and after his death led the band 
of 500 monks m chanting the Dhaima in the Council 
of Rajagriha UpAli, though a barber by birth, became 
an eminent member of the Order, and his name is 
often mentioned in connexion w'lth the Vinaya Pitaka 
It IS a striking proof how completely the caste system 
was Ignored in the Order established by Gautama 
Devadatta became subsequently the rival and opponent 
of Gautama, and is even said to have advised AiSta- 
satru the prince of Magadha to kill his father Bimbi- 
sara, and then attempted to kill Gautama himself 
Chullavagga VII, 2 to 4. All the charges, however’ 
which are heaped on Devadatta, who was a rival of 
Gautama, should not be accepted And, lastly. Anurud- 
dha lived to become the greatest master of Buddhist 
metaphysics 


After "^pending his second vassa or rainy season 
m Rajagriha, Gautama repaired to Sravasti, the capital 
ot the Kosalas, where, as we have seen before Prasena- 

^ Jetavana was 

presented to the Buddhists, and Gautama often repaired 


\ 
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and preached there Gautama’s insti actions were al- 
waj'S delivered orally, and preserved in the memory of 
the people, like all the ancient books of India, although 
writing was known at his time* 

The third vassa was also passed in Rajagriha, and 
in the fourth j ear (from the date of his proclaiming 
his creed) Gautama crossed the Ganges, went to Vaisaii 
and stopped in the IMaliav'ana grove Thence he is 
said to have made a miraculous journey through the 
air to settle a dispute between the Sakjms and the 
Koliyans about the water of the boundarj^ river Rohini 
In the following year he again repaired to Kapilavastu, 
and was present at the death of his father then ninety- 
se\en years old 

His widowed step-mother Prajapati Gautami,. and 
his no less widowed w'lfe YasodharS. had now no ties to 
bind them to the world, and insisted enjoining the Order 
established by Gautama The sage had not yet ad- 
mitted women to the Order, and w'as naturally most 
reluctant to do so But his mother w'as inexorable and 
follow'ed him to Vais&li, and begged to be admit- 
ted 

A'nanda pleaded her cause, but Gautama still replied, 
" Enough A'nanda • Let it not please thee that women 
should be allowed to do so.” But A'nanda persisted 
and asked — 

‘‘Are women, Lord, capable — when they have gone 
forth from the household life and entered the homeless 
state, under the doctrine and discipline proclaimed by 
the Blessed One, — are they capable of realizing the fruit 
of conversion or of the second path, or of Arhat- 
ship ? ” 

There could be only one reply to this Honor to 
women has ever been a part of religion in India, and 
salvation and heaven are not barred to the female sex 
by the Hindu religion “ They are capable, A'nanda,” 

* “Bnef wntten conimumcalions, bnef wntten noUfications, appear to 
have been common in India even at that time, (i e , Gautama Buddha’s 
time) ' boohs were not wn ten but learnt by rote and taught from 
memory” Oideuberg’s (Translaiion), p 177 
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reluctantly replied the sage And Praj^pati and ^the 
other ladies weie admitted to the Older as Bhikhhunib 
under some lules making them strictly subordinate to 
the Bhikkhus ChiUlavagga iK, I After this Gautama 
retiied to Kosambi near PrayS.ga 

In the sixth year after spending the rams at Kosambi 
Gautama returned to Rcijagriha, and Kbhem&, the 
queen of Bimbisara, was admitted to the Older In 
the same year Gautama is said to have performed some 
miracles at Sr&vasti, and went to heaven to teach 
Dharma to his mother who had died seven days after 
his birth 

In the eleventh year Gautama converted the Brah- 
man Bhliradv&ja by the parable of the sower which 
is so pretty that it deserves to be quoted 

K&si Bh^radv^ja’s five hundred ploughs were tied in 
the sowing season He went to the place wheie his 
men weie distributing food to the poor, and he saw 
Gautama standing there tp get alms On this he 
said — 

“ I, O Srdman, both plough and sow,' and having 
ploughed and sown, I eat , thou also O S^rman, 
shouldst plough and sow, and having ploughed and 
sown,, thou shouldst eat ” 

“ I also, O Brahman, both plough and sow and 
having ploughed and sown, I eat ” So said Bhagavat 

“ Yet we do not see the yoke or the plough or the 
^ploughshaie, or the goad, or the oxen of the venerable 
Gautama.” 

Bhagavat answered, — “Faith is the seed, penance 
,the ram, understanding my yoke and plough, modesty 
the pole of the plough, mind the tie, tlioughtfulness my 
ploughsliare and goad * * 

“ Exertion is my beast of burden , carrying me to 
Nibbana, he goes without turning back to the place 
where, having gone, one does not grieve ” 

The Bi&hman was abashed, and after further instruc- 
tions joined the Order — Sutta Ntpdta, Kdst Bhdradvdja 
Sntta * 


* Coinpaie Gospel of bt John, V 17 
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In the next year he undertook the longest journey 
he had c\er made, and went to IMantala and relumed 
by Bcnaics, and then preached the famous !Maha Rahula 
Sutta to his son Rahula^ then eighteen ycais old Two 
jearb after, Rvihula, being twenty, was formally 
admitted in the Order, and the Rahula Sutta was 
preached 

In the following year, ! e, in the fifteenth \ear from 
the date of his proclaiming hib creed, he visited Kapi- 
lavastu again, and addressed a discourse to his cousin 
hlahanama v ho had succeeded Bhadraka, the successor 
of Suddhodana, as the king of the Sale) as Gautama’s 
father-in-law, Suprabuddha king of Koli, publicly abused 
Gautama for deserting Yasodhara, but is said to have 
been sw allow ed up by the earth sliortly after 

In the se\entecnth ) ear he dcluered a discourse on 
the death of Srimati a courtezan , in the next ) ear 
he comforted a " caver who had accidentally killed his 
daughter, in the following )ear he released a deer 
caught ma snare and coinertcd the angry hunter who 
had wanted to shoot him , and m the twentieth year 
he similarly con\ertcd the famous robber Anguhmala 
of the Chahya forest 

For t\'enty-fi\e years more Gautama wandered 
through the Gangctic \ alley, preached piety and a holy 
life to the poor, the lov ly and the misguided, made 
conrerts among tlie high and the low’, the rich and the 
pool, and proclaimed his law’ through the length and 
breadth of the land His pure life of bene\oIeiice and 
his pure religion of lo\e were v idcly know’n and uni- 
\ ersaily respected by his follow ers and the orthodox 
Flindus alike , nations and their kings honored the doc- 
trines of the saintly reformer whose acts were those of 
kindness and benevolence , and when Gautama died in 
the advanced age of eighty. Buddhism was already a 
power in theland, which, not by any Sraman or Biahman, 
“ not by any god, not by any Brahm& or Mara, not by 
any one in the universe, could ever be turned back” 
Gautama liv’ed forty-fiv c 3 ears from the date of his 
proclaiming his new religion , and accepting the 3’ear 

47 
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477 B C as the year of his death, the main facts of his 
life may be thus arranged — 

Boin near Kapilavastu ... 557 ® C 

His mariiage with Yasodhai^ . 538 B C 

He left his home, wife and infant j.. 528 B C 

He became enlightened at Buddha GayS. — and pro- 
claimed his religion at Benares 522 B C 

He revisted his home 521 B C 

His father Suddhodana died, and his stepmother 
and wife joined the Order ... 5^7 ® C 

His son Rahula joined the Order 508 B C 

YasodharS.’s father died 507 B C 

Gautama died 477 B C 

Happily we have a fairly complete account of the 
events immediately before his death in the Mah&part- 
mbb&na Siitta in the Digha NtL&ya, and to these facts 
we now turn 

Gautama was now eighty years of age, and the 
generation among whom he had worked in his youth 
had passed away Most of those men whom he had 
known in his early days were dead, and the aged saint 
preached to sons and giandsons the same holy law 
which he had proclaimed to their sires and grandsires 
before Many of his intimate friends were dead, but 
the faithful A'nanda still accompanied him like his 
shadow, and ministered to his wants The old king of 
Rdjagriha was no more , his ivarhke and ambitious son 
Aj^tasatru had ascended the throne of Magadlia — it is 
said by murdeiing his father, — and was now maturing 
schemes of conquest It was no part of Ajdtasatru's 
policy to offend so popular and widely respected a 
person as Gautama, and outwardly at least, Ajdtasatru 
honored the reformer 

The powerful Vajjian clans who occupied the plains 
on the northern shores of the Ganges, opposite to 
Magadha first attracted Aj^tasatiu’s attention They 
were a Turanian tribe who had entered into India 
through the northern mountains and had established 
a republican form of government in the very centre 
of Hindu civilization, and were threatening the conquest 
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of all Magadha Tiicy were probablj>- the same Yu-chi 
tribe "*■ who conquered Kashmir and Western India four 
or five centuiies later, and became, under Kanishka, the 
most powerful supporters of Buddhism. 

Ajatasatru Videhiputraf said to himself, “I will 
root out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though 
they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring these 
Vajjians to utter ruin ” 

Gautama was then icsiding in the Vulture’s Peak 
(GndhrakQta), a cave on the side of the loftiest of the 
five hills overlooking the beautiful valley of R^jagriha. 
Ajatasatru, who was not without some kind of super- 
stitious faith in prophecies, sent his prime minister 
VassakSra to Gautama to enquire how his expedition 
against the Vajjians would end Gautama was no re- 
specter of kings, and replied that so long as the Vajjians 
remained united in their adherence to their ancient 
customs “ we expect them not to decline, but to prospei ” 

From the Vulture’s Peak Gautama wandered to 
neighbouring places — to AmbalathikS, to Nfilanda and 
to Pataligrama, the site of the future capital of 
Magadha, Pataliputra At the time of Gautama it 
was an insignificant grftma or village, but “ Sunidha and 
Vassakdra, the chief ministers of Magadha, were build- 
ing a fortress at PStaligama to repel the Vajjians” 
Such wa? the oi igin of the town which became the 
capital of Chandragupta and Asoka, and was the metro- 
polis of India for nearlj'' a thousand years Gautama 
IS said to have prophesied the greatness of the place 
and said to A'nanda 

” And among famous places of residence and haunts 
of busy men, this will become the chief, the city of 
Pataliputra, a centre for the interchange of all kinds of 
wares” Modern readers who disbelieve in prophe- 
sies, will argue from this that the Malidparinibbana 

* bee Beil’s Buddhism tn China, p 43 Vajji Vuchi 

t Tins Appellation shews that the king’s mo^hei was a lady of the 
ancient Videha tribe Persons were frequently called in those dijs ny 
their mother’s mme , md Upilissi, the distinguished disciple of Gautama 
was alwajs better known as bariputra, 
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Sutta, 01 at least this passage was composed when 
PAtahputra had already become the busy capital of 
Magadha Gautama is said to have also foielold that 
“ three dangeis will hang over Pfitaliputia, that of fire, 
that of water and that of dissension,” — a very safe 
prophecy to make about any riverside capital town in 
India ! 

Vassakira and Sunidha, the ministers of AjAtasatru, 
invited Gautama there and fed him with “ sweet dishes 
of boiled rice and cakes,” and after this Gautama left 
the place, and is said to have crossed the Ganges 
which was then “ brimful and overflowing,” by a 
miracle, — passing over the water without a boat or a 
'raft 

He then went to KotigrAma, and then to NAdika 
where he rested in “ bnckhall,” winch was a resting 
place for travellers There Gautama taught A'nanda 
the pregnant lesson that each disciple could asceitain 
for himself if he had attained salvation If he was 
conscious, if he felt within himself, that he had faith in 
the Buddha, that he had faith in the Truth, that he had 
faith in the Order , then he was saved Buddha, Dhii- 
haa, and Sangha became the Tiinity of the Buddhists 

From NAdika, Gautama came to VaisAli, the capital 
of the powerful confideracy of the Lichchavis to the 
north of the Ganges Ambapali, a courtezan, heard that 
the saint was stopping in her mango giove and came 
and invited him to a meal, and Gautama accepted the 
invitation 

“ Now the Lichchavis of VaisAli heard that the 
Blessed One had ariived at VaisAli and was staying at 
AmbapAli’s grove And oidcring a number of magni- 
ficent carriages to be made ready, they mounted one of 
them and proceeded with then tiain to Vaisali Some 
of them weie dark, dark in coloui and weaimg dark 
clothes and ornaments , some of them were fair, fair in 
colour and weaimg light clothes and ornaments , some 
of thern were led, iiiddy in coIoui and weaimg led 
clothes and ornaments , some of them were white, pale 
in colour and wearing white clothes and ornaments. 
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“ And Ambapali drove against thejoung Lichchavis, 
axle to axle, wheel to wheel, and yoke to yoke , and 
the Lichchavis said to Ambapaii the courtezan, How 
IS It Ambap&li. that thou dnvest up against us thus 
" i\Iy Lords, I ha\e just invited the Blessed One and 
his brethren for their monow’s meal, said she 

“ Ambapfih give us this meal for a hundred thousand, 
said they 

“ My Lords, were you to offer all Vaisaii with its 
subject territory, I would not give up so honorable a 
feast 

“ Then the Lichchavis cast up their hands exclaiming, 

‘ w'e are outdone by this mango-girl,^ w-e are outreach- 
ed by this mango-girl,’ and they went on to AmbapSh- 
ka’s grove ” 

There they saw' Gautama and invited him to a meal 
on the moriow’, but Gautama replied, “ O Lichchav is, 
I have piomised to dine to-morrow with Ambapali the 
courtezan” And Ambapali fed Gautama and his 
brethren wnth “ s\,ect rice and cakes ” and " waited upon 
them till they refused any more” And then she was 
edified and instructed, and said, " Lord, I present this 
mansion to the order of mendicants, of which Buddha 
is tlic chief,” and the gift w’as accepted f 

From Ambap&h’s grove, Gautama w'ent to Beluva 
He felt his end approaching and said to the faitliful 
A'nanda, ” I am now growm old and full of years, my 
joumej' is drawing to its close, I have reached the sum 
of my da} s, I am turning eighty years of age ~ ^ 
Therefore, O A'nanda ' be ye lamps unto yourselves 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp 
Hold fast as a refuge to the Tiuth,” 

In Chapfila Clietiya, Gautama delivered a discourse 

* Ambapali/ a means the gro\ er of mangoes 

Bishop Bigandet sajs ‘In recording the conversion of a courtezan 
like Apap'iUka, her lilieriUt> and gifts to Buddha and his disciples, and 
the preference designedly given to her over pnnees and nobles vho 
humanly speaking, seemed in every respect hst.er entitled to attentions ~ 
one IS almost remmdeu of the conversion of a v oman that was a sinner 
mentionea in the Gospels,”— Zr/i or Lejaid of Gaudema, " ’ 
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in which he enumeiatcd four classes of men, vii: , the 
Nobles, the Brahmans, the Householders and the 
Sramans , — and four classes of angels, vis , the Angels, 
the Great Thirty-three,^ Mfvra *}* and Brahma J 

At Kutfigara Gautama once more proclaimed to his 
followers the substance and essence of his religion, and 
enjoined upon them to practice it, to meditate upon it, 
and to spread it abroad, “ in order that pure religion 
may last long and be perpetuated, in order that it may 
continue to be for the good and the happiness of the 
great multitudes ’’ 

Having paid his last visit to Vaisfili, Gautama tlien 
wandered through villages, Bhandagrama, Hastigr&ma, 
Ambagrfima, Jambugrama, and Bhoganagara, and then 
went to PavS Theie Chunda, a goldsmith and ironsmith, 
invited him to a meal, and gave him “ sweet rice and 
cakes and a quantity of diied boar’s flesh ” Gautama 
never refused the poor man’s offering, but the boar’s 
flesh did not agiee with him “ Now when the Blessed 
One had eaten the food ptepared by Chunda, the worker 
in metal, there fell upon him a dire siclcness, the disease 
of dysenterji-, and sharp pain came upon him even unto 
death But the Blessed One, mindful and self-possessed, 
bore it without complaint” 

On his way from PSva to Kusinagara, Gautama 
converted a low caste man Pukkusa At Kusinagara, 
eighty miles due east from Kapilavastu, Gautama felt 
that his death was nigh With that loving anxiety 
which had characterised all his life, he tried on the 
eve of his death to impress on his followers, that 
Chunda was not to blame for the food he had 
supplied, but that the humble smith’s act, kindly 
meant, would redound to length of life, to good biith, 
and to good fortune 

It IS said that just before his death the trees were in 

* Vedic gods reduced to the position of beneficent spirits 
t The tempter or evil spiiit “ Mfiri est le demon del’ amour, du peche 
et de la mort , ce la tentateur et I’ennemi de Buddha Burnouf 

t The Universal Being of the Upanishads reduced to the position of 
a beneficent spmt 
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bloom out of scasou, and spiinkled flowers on him , 
that heavenly flowers and sandalwood powder descend- 
ed on him, and that music and heavenly songs weie 
wafted from the sky But the great Apostle of holy 
hfe said, “ It is not thus, A'nanda, thaf^the Tath^gata 
(Buddha) is rightly honouied, leverenced, veneiated, 
held sacied or revei’ed But the brothci or the sister, 
the devout man or the devout woman, who continu- 
ally fulfils all the greater and the lesser duties, who is 
coirect in life, walking accoiding to precepts, — it is he 
who lightly honouis, reverences, venerates, holds 
sacred, and reveres the Tath^gata with the worthiest 
homage” Who is not reminded by these noble 
precepts of the holy precept in the Bible so happily 
lendered into verse by a Christian poet, — 

“ But thou hast said, the flesh of goat, 

“ T he blood of ram, I would not prize, 

•' A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

“ Are my accepted sacrifice ” 

On the night of Gautama’s death, Subhadra, a 
Brahman philosopher of Kusinagara, came to ask some 
questions, but Ananda, fearing that this might be 
wearisome to the dying sage, would not admit him. 
Gautama, howevei, had oveiheaid their conversation, 
and he would not turn back a man who had come for 
instiuction He ordeied the BrS,hman to be admitted, 
and with his dying breath explained to him the Law and 
the Truth Subhadia was the last disciple whom 
Gautama converted, and shortly after, at the last watch 
of the night, the great sage depaited this hfe, — with the 
exhortation to his biothei men still on his lips, “ Decay 
is inherent in all component things, work out your 
salvation with diligence" 

The body of Gautama was cremated by the Mallas 
of Kusinagara rvho surrounded his bones “ in their 
council-hall with a lattice woik of spears and with a" 
rampart of bows , and there, foi seven days, they paid 
honour and reverence and respect and homage to them 
with dance and song and music, and with garlands and 
perfumes ” 
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It IS said that the icmains of Gautama were divided 
into eight poitions Ajatasatru of Magadha obtained 
one poition and erected a mound over it at RS.jagii!ia 
The Lichchavis of Vais^Ii obtained anothei portion 
and elected a mound at that town, Similaily the 
SAUj^as of Kapilavastu, the Bubs of Allakappa, the 
Koliyas of Ramagifima, the Mallas of Pavfi, the 
Mallas of Kusinagara, and a Biahman Vethaoipaka 
obtained portions of the relics and erected mounds 
over them The Moiiyans of Pipphalivana made a 
mound over the embers, and the BrAhman Dona made 
a mound over the vessel in which the body had been 
burnt. 

This account of the division of relics is undoubtedly 
mythical, and was piobably invented when Buddhists 
had adopted the custom of preserving relics, long after 
Gautama's death 



CHAPTER XV. 

DOCTRINES OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

It is not possible that we should, within the limits 
of a single chapter, give our readers anything like a 
complete summary of the doctrines of a religion which 
now forms the subject of so much elaborate and learned 
inquiry by so many distinguished and able scholars 
Our attempt will rather be to give here the substance 
of that lesson, and those ideas which Gautama preached 
and inculcated to his countrymen 

Buddhism is, in its essence, a system of self-culture 
and self-restraint Doctrines and beliefs are of second- 
ary importance in this system , the effort to end hu- 
man suffering by living a holy life, free from passions 
and desires, is the cardinal idea with which Gautama 
was impressed on the day on which he was “ enlight- 
ened ” under the Bo-tree in Buddha Gay&, ard it was 
the central idea which he preached to the last day of 
his life 

When he went from Buddha Gay§, to Benares, and first 
preached his religion to his five old disciples, he ex- 
plained to them the Four Truths and the Eightfold 
Path, which form the essence of Buddhism 
“This O Bh.kkhus, is the Nohle Tmth of Stiffe7ing. 
Birth is suffering, decay is suffering, illness is suffering, 
death is suffering Presence of objects we hate is 
suffering, not to obtain what we desire is suffering. 
Briefly, the fivefold clinging to existence (2 e , clinging 
to the five elements) is suffering 

“ This, O Bhikkhus, is the NoMe Truth of the Cause 
of Suffe7ing Thirst, that leads to re-birth accom- 
panied by pleasure and lust, finding its delight heie 
and there ^ (This thirst is threefold), <vtz , thiist for 
pleasure, thirst for existence, thirst for prosperity 

•' This, O Bhikkhus, is the l^olle Truth of the Cessa- 
tion of Suffering It ceases with the complete cessation 

48 
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of thirst, — a cessation which consists in the absence 
of every passion, with the abandoning of this thirst, 
with the doing away with it, with the deliverance from 
it, with the destruction of desire 

“ This, O Bhikkhus, is the Noble Truth of the Path 
which leads to tile cessation of suffering That holy 
Eightfold Path, vts — 

Right Belief, 

Right Aspiration, 

Right Speech, 

Right Conduct, 

Right Means of Livelihood, 

Right Exertion 
Right Mindfulness, 

Right Meditation ” — MaJidvagga I, 6 
The substance of this teaching is that life is suffer- 
ing, the tliirst for life and its pleasures is tlie cause of 
suffering, the extinction of that thirst is the cessation of 
suffering, and that such extinction can be brought about 
by a holy life It is impossible to convey in a few words 
all that IS implied by the eight maxims into which a 
holy life has been analysed, but to Buddhists, trained in 
the traditions of the Law, these maxims speak 
volumes Correct views and beliefs must be learnt and 
entertained , high aims and aspirations must always re- 
main piesent before the mind’s eye , truthfulness and 
gentleness must characterize eveiy word that is uttered , 
uprightness ana absolute integrity must mark the 
conduct A livelihood must be sought and adhered to 
which does no harm to living and sentient things , 
there must be a lifelong peiseverance in doing good, in 
acts of kindness, gentleness and beneficence , the mind, 
the intellect, must be active and ’vatchful , a calm and 
tranqiiill meditation shall fill the life with peace This 
IS the Eightfold Path for conquciing desires and pas- 
sions and tliirst for life A moie beautiful picture of life 
was never conceived by poet oi visionary , and a more 
perfect system of self-culture was never proclaimed by 
philosopher or saint 

The idea of self-culture was no doubt developed 
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during the long course of meditation and practical good 
Avork in which Gautama passed his life On the eve 
of his death he called togetlier his brethren, and ap- 
pears to have recapitulated the entire system of self- 
culture under se\'^en heads, and these are known as the 
Seven Jewels of the Buddhist Law 

" Which, then, O brethren, are the truths which, when 
I had perceived, I made known to you , which when 
you have mastered, it beho\es you to practise, meditate 
upon, and spread abroad, m order that pure religion 
may last long and be perpetuated, in order that it may 
continue to be for the good and the happiness of the 
great multitudes, out of pity for the w'orld, to the good 
and the gain and the AA'cal of gods and men ? 

“ They are these — 

The four earnest meditations. 

The fourfold great struggle against sin, 

The four roads to saintship, 

The five moral powers. 

The fixe oigans of spiritual sense, 

The seA en kinds of Avisdom, and 
The Noble Eightfold Path ” — Mahdparimbb&na 
Sutia, III, 65 

Here, again, it is simply impossible to convey in a few 
AA'ords any adequate conception of all that is implied by 
these rules of discipline , a volume could be Avritten 
on this most edifying subject 
The four earnest meditations alluded to are tlie me- 
ditations on the body, the sensations, the ideas, and the 
reason The fourfold struggle against sin is the struggle 
to prevent sinfulness, tlie struggle to put aw'ay sinful 
states Avhich have arisen, the struggle to produce 
goodness, and the struggle to increase goodness The 
fourfold struggle comprehends in fact a life-long, 
earnest, unceasing endeavour on the part of the sinner 
tow'ards more and more of goodness and virtue The 
fourfold roads to saintship are the four means, — the 
Avill, the exertion, the preparation, the inv’-estigation, — 
by Avhich Iddhi is acquired In later Buddhism Iddhi 
means supernatural poAvers, but what Gautama meant 
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was probably the iufluence and power which the mind 
by long training and exercise can acquire over the 
body The five moral powers, and the five organs of 
spiritual sense, are Faith, Energj% Thought, Contempla- 
tion, and Wisdom , and the seven kinds of wisdom are 
Energy, Thought, Contemplation, Investigation, Joy, 
Repose, Serenity. The Eightfold Path has already 
been described before 

It IS by such prolonged self-culture, by the breaking 
of the ten fetters, doubt, sensuality, &c , that one can at 
last obtain Nirva'na. 

“ There is no suffering for him who has finished his 
journey, and abandoned grief, who has freed himself on 
all sides, and thrown off all fetters 

“ They depart with their thoughts well collected, they' 
are not happy within abode , like swans who have left 
thejr lake, they leave their house and home 

“ Tranquil is hts thought, tranquil are his word 
and deed, who has been freed by true knowledge, 
who has become a tranquil man ” Dhainmapada, 90, 
91,96 

It was generally believed that ' Nirvana” im- 
plied final extinction or death , and Professor Max 
Muller was the first to point out, what most scholars 
have now accepted, that NirvSna does not mean death, 
but only the extinction of that sinful condition of the 
mind, that thirst for life and its pleasures which bnngs 
on new births What Gautama meant by NirvSna is 
attainable in life , it is what he attained in life , it is 
the sinless calm state of mind, the freedom from 
desires and passions, the perfect peace, goodness and 
wisdom, which continuous self-culture can procure for 
man. As Rhys Davids puts it, “ the Buddhist heaven 
is not death, and it is not on death but on a virtuous 
life here and now, that the Pitakas lavish those terms 
of ecstatic description which they apply to Arhatship, 
the goal of the excellent way, and to Nirvana as one 
aspect of it ” 

But is there no future bliss, no future heaven beyond 
‘ the virtuous life here and now” for those who have 
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attained Nirvana ? This was a question which often 
puzzled Buddhists, and they often pressed their great 
Master for a categorical answer Gautama was an 
agnostic,— and there never was an honester religious 
teacher born than Gautama. He would not inspire in 
his followers a false hope which he did not feel in his 
own heart, — and to all questions about a future life 
after the attainment of Nirvana, his consistent reply 
was, " I do not know It is not given to me to know ” 
Malfikyaputta pressed this question on Gautama, and 
desired to know definitively if the perfect Buddha 
did or did not live beyond the death. Gautama in- 
quired “ Have I said, come, Malfikyaputta, and be 
my disciple , I shall teach thee whether the world is 
everlasting or not everlasting ? ” “ That thou hast not 
said, sire,” replied Malfikyaputta “ Then, said” Gautama, 
" do not press the inquiry.” Gautama taught the lessons 
which contributed to peace and enlightenment and 
holiness in this life, and invited his brother men to 
accept these great lessons without inquiring after the 
unknown If a man struck by a poisoned arrow, says 
to his physician, '* 1 shall not allow my wound to be 
treated until I know who the man is by whom I have 
been wounded, whether he is a Kshatriya, Br&hman, a 
Vaisya or a Sfidra,” — what would be the end of him ? 
He would die of his wound And so would the man 
perish who did not strive after enlightenment and a 
holy life, because he did not know what lay beyond 
Therefore, Malfikyaputta, whatsoever has not been re- 
vealed by me, let that remain unrevealed, and what has 
been revealed, let it be revealed ” KObla-Malukya- 
Ovdda, Majjhima Ntkdya 

In the same manner we aie told that King Prasenajit 
of Kosala, during a journey between his two chief 
towns, SS.keta and SrfLvasti, fell in with the nun Khem&, 
renowned for her wisdom The King paid his respects 
to her, and asked, — “Venerable lady, does the Perfect 
One exist after death ? ” She replied, — ‘ The Exalted 
One, O great King, has not declared that the Perfect 
One exists after death.” " Then, does the Perfect One 
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not exist after death, Venerable lady ? ” inquired the 
King But KhemS. still replied — “This also, O gieat 
King, the Exalted One has not declared, that the Per- 
fect One does not exist after death ” Samyniita Nikaya 

These extracts \m 11 sheiv that Gautama’s religion 
was a perfect and consistent agnosticism, which did 
not and could not look beyond the Nirvana Gauta- 
ma’s aim was clear and well defined , he invited all 
men, by a strict self-culture, to end their sufferings, 
to avoid future states of suffering, to attain in this 
world to a state of holy bliss and perfect sinlessness, 
which 13 Nirvana 

If a man does not attain to this state of Nirvina in 
life, he IS liable to future births Gautama did not be- 
lieve in the existence of a soul , but, nevertheless, the 
theory of transmigration of souls was too deeply im- 
planted in the Hindu mind to be eradicated, and 
Gautama therefore adhered to tlie theory of transmi- 
gration without accepting the theory of soul ' But if 
there is no soul, what is it that undergoes transmigra- 
tion? The reply is given in the Buddhist docti me of 
Karima 

The doctrine is, that “ Karma,” or the “ doing” of a 
man cannot die, but must necessarily lead to its legiti- 
mate result And when a living being dies, a new 
being IS produced according to the Karma of the being 
that is dead Thus, though the pious Buddhist does 
not believe in a soul, he believes that his state of life 
is determined by his Karma in a previous birth And 
Buddhist wnters are fond of comparing the relation of 
-one life to the next, as that of the flame of a lamp to 
the flame of another lighted by it And if the innocent 
man suffers in this world, he argues, " it is the result of 
ray own work, why should I complain ? ” But wherein 
is the identity of the man who suffers with the man 
who is dead, if there is no soul ? The Buddhist an- 

* See the question fuUy and elabontely discussed by Dr Oldenberg 
in his work on Buddha, His life. His doctrine. His order The learned 
scholar has based his opinion on a careful examination of the entire body 
of the Buddhist canon 
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swers, — “ In that which alone remains when a man dies 
and is dissolved into atoms — in his action, thought and 
speech, in his Karma which cannot die ” 

The reasoning seems to us like arguing in a circle, — 
but nevertheless there is one aspect of the theorj’^ the cor- 
rectness of which will be admitted by modern social 
philosophers The Buddhist believes, as well as the 
modern philosopher, that each generation is the heir to 
the consequences of the virtues and sins of the preceding 
generation, and that in this sense, a nation reaps as it 
sows “ The Buddhist saint does not mar the puiity of his 
self-denial by lusting after positive happiness which he 
liimsclf shall enjoy hereafter. Hts consciousness will 
cease to feel, but his vdrtue will live and vv'oik out 
Its full effect in the decrease of the sum of the misery of 
sentient beings ” * 

But the theory of transmigration vv^as not the only 
doctrine which Gautama accepted from ancient Hin- 
duism and adopted in a modified form into liis own 
religion The whole of the Hindu Pantheon of the 
day was similarly accepted, and similarly modified to 
suit his cardinal idea, the supreme efficacy of a Holy 
Life The thirty-three gods of the Rig Veda were 
recognized, — but they were not supreme Brahma, the 
Supreme Deity of the Upanishad, was recognized, but 
was not supreme Holy Life alone was supreme , 
they who had attained the Nirvana or perfect bliss by 
holy life, — the Buddhas, — were supreme, higher than 
the 33 gods, higher than the angel hosts, higher than 
Brahma Never was there such a daring attempt made 
by man to elevate holiness and purity above the super- 
natural and the celestial , to raise goodness, — attain- 
able by man,---above the gods and the unknowm powers 
of the universe ' 

In a passage to which we have already referred in the 
previous chapter, four kinds of celestial or supernatural 
beings are named, Bralima, the thirty-three gods, angels 
and LlSra, or the evil one Except M^ra all the rest 


Rhjs Davids’ Buddffim, p 104 
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are regarded as a kind of fairies, generally beneficent, 
but more or less ignorant They are not eternal, be- 
ing liable like men to dissolution, and not entitled to 
worship , they are all subject to repeated births, and 
can only obtain the salvation of Nirvana by walking 
along the Eightfold Path BrahmS, himself is no ex- 
ception to the lule , he knows the superior greatness of 
Buddha, he assisted at his birth, induced him to pro- 
claim the truth when he had discovered it under the 
Bo-tree, and gave utterance to the universal sorrow on 
Buddha’s death In a legend about an anterior birth of 
Gautama as a gieat king, we are told that Sakra 
(Indra) directed VisvakarmS. to build a palace for that 
king, and VisvakarmS. vanished from the heaven of 
the Great Thirty-three (gods), and appeared before the 
king to build the palace Mahdsndassana Sictia, /, 
67, 68 

It is necessary, however, to remark that it is doubtful 
whether Gautama himself adopted such stories, or even 
recognized the Hindu Pantheon It is not impossible 
that the Devas and Gandharvas and Biahma lingered 
in the traditional language of the people who had 
adopted Buddhism Gautama was probably indifferent 
towards such popular beliefs , his whole mind and 
heart were devoted to preaching a Holy Life 

Similarly the popular beliefs about heaven and hell, 
were passively adopted without ever attaining to much 
importance in Gautama’s religion We are told in one 
place, that “ evil-doers go to hell, righteous people go to 
heaven , those who are free from all worldly desires 
attain Nirvana ” — Dhamviapada, 126 And in another 
place Gautama is said to have given an account of 
different hells,* and backbiters are sent to the very 
worst hell, Paduma It is doubtful whether Gautama 
ever troubled himself about these categories of hells 
and heavens , they probably grew from popular beliefs 

Gautama respected a Brthman as he respected a 


• Abbuda, Nirabbuda, Ababa, Ahaha, Atata, Kumuda, Sugandhika, 
Uppalika, Pundankn, and Paduma 
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Buddhist Sraman or Arhat, but he respected him 
for his virtue and leaming^, not for his caste, uhich 
he in his soul ignoied When two Brfthman youths, 
Vasishtlia and Bhfiradvaja, began to quanel on the 
question, “ How does one become a Biahman?” and, 
came to Gautama for his opinion, Gautama delivered 
to them a discourse in \\hich he emphatically ignored 
caste, and held that a man’s distinguishing mark was 
his work, not his birth The grass and the trees, he 
said, the worms, moths and ants, the quadrupeds, snakes, 
fishes and birds are all divided into species which are 
known by their distinguishing marks Man, too, has his 
distinguishing mark, and that is his profession 

“ For whoever amongst men lives by cow-keeping, 
know this, O Vasishtha, he is a husbandman, not a 
Br&hman 

“And whoever amongst men lives by diffeient 
mechanical arts * ^ is an artisan, not a Brfihman 
“ And whoever amongst men lives by trade * * is 
a merchant, not a Brahman 
“And whoever amongst men lives by serving others 
* * IS a sealant, not a Biilhman 
‘ And whoever amongst men lives by tlieft * * is 
a thief, not a Brfihman. 

“ And wlioever amongst men lives by archery * * 
is a soldier, not a Brdhman 

And whoever amongst men lives by performing 
household ceremonials * * is a sacrificer, not a Brah- 
man 

“ And whoever amongst men possesses villages * * 
is a king, not a Brahman 

“ And I do not call one a Br&hman on account of - 
his birth, or of his origin from a particular mother, — 

he ma)?^ be called Bhupati, and he may be wealthy, 

but the one who is possessed of nothing and seires 
upon nothing, him I call a Bi^hman * * 

“The man who is free from anger, endowed with holy 
works, virtuous, without desires, subdued, and wearing 
his last body, him I call a BrSiliman ^ 

The man who, like water on a lotus leaf, or a 
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mustard seed on the point of a needle, docs not cling to 
sensual pleasures, him I call a BrAhman " Vdseitha SvUa 
Similaily in the Assalayana Suita of the Majjhima 
NikAya, we aie told that a distinguished BrAhman 
scholar, Assalayaiia, came to controvert Gautama’s 
opinion that all castes were equally pure Gautama, 
who could meet a logician with his own weapons, asked 
if the wives of BiAhmans were not subject to all the 
disabilities of childbirth like other women “Yes,” 
replied AssalAyana Were theic not diffcienccs in 
coloui among the people of adjacent countries like 
Bactna and Afganistan, asked Gautama, and yet could 
not slaves become masters, and masters slaves in those 
countries? “Yes,” replied AssalAyana Then, asked 
Gautama, if a BrAhman “is a murderer, a thief, a libci- 
tine, a liar, a slanderer, violent or frivolous in speech, 
covetous, malevolent, given to false doctrine,” will lie not 
after death be born to misery and woe, like any othei 
caste ? " Yes,” said AssalAyana, and it was also admitted 
that good works would lead to heaven irrespective of 
caste Gautama proceeded further to argue that when 
a mare was united with an ass, the offspring was a mule, 
but the offspring of a Kshatriya united to a BrAhman 
resembled its parents, and the obvious conclusion, there- 
fore, was that there was really no difference between 
a BrAhman and a Kshatriya ' By such arguments 
Gautama drove the truth home to the young logician’s 
mind, and he, “ sat there silent, awkward, distressed, 
looking’, downwards, reflecting, not able to answer,” — and 
then became a disciple of Gautama 

Elsewhere Gautama said of himself, to BhAradvAja, 
living by the SundankA river, “No BiAhman am I, 
nor a king’s son, nor any Vaisya , having thoroughly 
observed the class of common people, I wander about 
the world * * Do not ask about descent, but ask 

about conduct” Sundartkd Bfidiadvdja Sntta, 

At another time Gautama explained to his followers, 
“As the great streams, O disciples, however many 
they may be, the GangA, YamuuA, AsirAvati, Sarabhfi 
and Mahi, when they reach the great ocean lose their 
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old name and their old descent, and bear only one 
name, — the great ocean,” — so also do Br^hmabs, Ksha- 
triyas, Vaisyas and Sfidras lose theiir distinctions when 
they join the Order And we know that this theory 
was consistently carried out in practice, and Upali, a 
barber, as we have seen befoie, joined the Order and 
became one of the most revered and learned of Buddhist 
monks A touching story is also told in the TkeragdihA 
which enables us to comprehend how Buddhism came 
like a salv»ation to the humble and the lowl)>- in India, 
and how they eagerly embraced it as a refuge from caste- 
injustice Sunita, the Thera or Elder says, “ I have 
come of a humble family, I was poor and needy. The 
work which I performed was lowly, — sweeping the 
withered flowers I was despised of men, looked down 
upon and lightly esteemed With submissive mien I 
shewed respect to many Then I beheld Buddha with 
his band of monks as he passed, the great hero, into the 
most important town of Magadha Then I cast away my 
burden and ran to bow myself in reveience before him 
Fiom pit}’ for me he halted, that highest among men 
Then I bowed myself at the Master’s feet, stepped up to 
him and begged him, the highest among all beings, to 
accept me as a monk. Then said into me the gracious 
Master — ‘ Come hither, O monk’ — that was the initiation 
I received ” And the passage concludes with the 
lesson which Gautama had so often preached, “ By holy 
zeal and chaste living, by restiaint and self-repressiohT, 
thereb}'’ a man becomes a Brahman , that is the high- 
est Brahmanhood” 

Who can read this touching story of humble Sunita^'s 
conversion without realizing the loving spirit of equal- 
ity which was the soul of early Buddhism, and which 
ensured its success ? The great Master who regarded 
nor wealth, nor rank, nor caste, came to the poor and 
the despised as well as to the rich and the noble, and 
welcomed them to effect their own salvation by a pure 
life and unstained conduct A Virtuous life opened 
the path to the highest honour, to the low-born and the 
high-boin alike,— no other distinction was known or 
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recognized in the Order Thousands of men and 
women responded to this loving and rational appeal, 
and merged their caste inequalities in a common 
love for their Master and a common emulation of bis 
virtues And within three centuries from the date 
when Gautama proclaimed his message of equably 
and of love in Benares, the religion of equality and of 
love was the prevailing religion of India. Caste was 
unknown within the Order, and lost its sting among 
laymen outside the Order, for it was open to the 
low est born among them to embrace the Order and 
thus win the highest honour 

393 “ A man does not become a Brahman by his 

platted hair, by his family, or by birth , in whom there is 
truth and righteousness, he is blessed, he is a Brah- 
man 

394. ‘‘ What is the use of platted hair, O fool I ^^’^lat 
of the raiment of goat skins ? Withm thee there is 
ravening, but the outside thou makest clean * 

422 "Him I call, indeed, a Brahman, the manly, the 
noble, the hero, the great sage, the conqueror, the im- 
passible, the accomplished, the awakened 

141 “ Not nakedness, not platted hair, not dirt, not 

fasting or lying on earth, nor rubbing wnth dust, nor 
sitting motionless, can purify a mortal who has not 
overcome desires " ^ Dhamviapada 
Accordingly, from the very commencement of his reli- 


* Compare Mathew XXI 11 , 27 Luhs XI, 39 

T Profersor Max Muller has the following interesting note to the 
above verse — 

^ Walking naked and the other things mentioned in oar verse, are oat- 
■ward signs of saintly life, and these Buadba rejects because they do 
not calm ihe passions hTakedness he seems to have rejected on other 
grounds if we may judge from Suinagadha Avaoana. A number of naked 
fnars were asseiublea in the house of che daughter ofAnatha Pinuika, 
‘jhe calleil her daughter-in-Iav- bnm'ganha, and said, ‘ Go and see tho^e 
highly respectable persons.^ Sumagadha expecting to see some of the 
saints like Sanpntra, ifaudgalavaiia, and others, ran out full of joy. 
But when she ‘aw these fnars with their hair like pigeon-wings, covert 
by noihing but dirt, offensive, and looking like demons, she became 
sad. ‘Why are you sad ? ’ said her mother m law '-umaganha replied, 
' O mother, if these are saints, what must sinners be like 2 ’ ’* 
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gious career, he expressed his pronounced disappiobation 
of the two extremes 

“A 'life given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and 
lusts , this IS degarding, sensual, vulgar, ignoble ao<d 
piofilless , and a life given to mortifications , this is 
painful, Ignoble and profitless Mah&vagga, I, 6, 17. 
The middle path is one of holy purity and calm sinless 
contemplation, and this is Gautama’s Eightfold Path 
to salvation. 

But Gautama not only expressed his pronounced 
disapprobation against the Hindu caste-system, and the 
ascetic practices sanctioned by Hinduism, he also ex- 
claimed against the Vedic rites which were practised 
according to the injunctions of the Br^hmanas 
and the Shtras And the reasons are not far to 
seek Gautama was not a thoughtless destroyer, nor 
a heedless and enthusiastic opponent of all that was 
orthodox and ancient He did not raise his hand 
against a single ancient institution or belief which he 
did not consider positively mischievous, and a later 
corruption of the old leligion He denounced caste 
because he found it mischievous, and believed it to- 
be a late and corrupted form of ancient Brahmanism 
He denounced asceticism because he fouud it harmful 
and misleading And he proclaimed the frmtless- 
ness of Vedic ntes, because he found them, as then 
practised, to be silly, meaningless, dead forms, attended 
with needless cruelty to animals and loss of life 

It IS possible to conceive that the utter lifelessness 
of these forms had something to do in first awakening 
the earnest mind of Gautama to a higher need. Did 
these forms and rites lead to any good ? Did they im- 
prove the human heart, regulate the human conduct, 
alleviate human suffering? If not, are there no 
means to secure these objects, the only legitimate 
objects of Religion ? And when after long and fruit- 
less penances, and long and fiuitful contemplation, he 
did discover a system which would improve the human 
heart, alleviate human suffering, and regulate human 
conduct, he naturally proclaimed the uselessness of the 
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rites and ceremonies tvhich the people then called 
Religion 

A sinless, passiohless state of the mind, a freedom 
frotn all desires of the senses, this is what Gautama 
aimed at , leligious rites did not iecute this end, retire- 
ment from the woild and contemplation helped it 

“ Having left son and wife, father and mother, \vealth 
arid corn and Relatives, the different objects of desire, 
let one wander alone like a rhinoceros 

“ This IS a tie, in this there is little happiness, little 
enjoyment, but more of pain , this is a fish hook, so 
having Understood, let a thoughtful man wander alone 
like a rhinoceros 

“ Having torn the ties, having broken the net as a 
fish in the water, like a fire not returning to the burnt 
place, let one wandei alone like a rhinoceros ” Khagga 
VtsAna Suita ^ 

And this brings Us to the subject of retirement from 
the world, to that institution which, outwardly at least,, 
most distinguishes Buddhism from Hinduism, viz ^ the 
Buddhist Monastic life 

It is a mistake to suppose that Gautama positively 
enjoined on all men to retire from the world and live 
the life of a recluse, of A Bhikkhu or a Bhikkhuni, ie,R 
Buddhist monk or nun To conquer the yeaining thirst 
for life and its pleasures was the cardinal aim of the 
reformer, and he assigned no peculiar virtue to an out- 
ward act of renouncement of the world But, neverthe- 
less, as it IS difficult t'o conquer that thirst so long as one 
IS actually living in the midst of his family and e'njoj.ing 
the pleasures of life, Gautama recommended the life 
of a Bhikkhu as the more efficacious means for securing 
the great end And so thousands retired from thd 
world and became Bhikkhus, and thus the Buddhist 
Monastic system was formed 

But even now, when the Bhikkhus, and Bhikkhunis 
have come to be regarded as the Priesthood of the 
Buddhists, there is no such line of demarcation as 
obtains in the Hindu world Any lay disciple who 
desires to do so, may become a Bhikkhu by joining 
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the f^atelnit3^ and an}’- Bhtkkhu uho wishes to re- 
turn to the world may leave the fr.iternity Bhik- 
khus are supposed to hve a holier life and claim 
superior wusdom, learning and sanctity, but to the 
present da}’ the original idea of Gautama so far 
rules his follow’ers, that the Bhikkhus In mg in VihSras 
or monasteries all over the Buddhist world, are not 


priests in the ordinary sense of the word , they are 
not intercessors between the la3*men and their gods; 
they are no more than travellers on the same road 
tow’ards Nirv&na, b}' v Inch the householders and lay- 
men are also supposed to be tiavclhng 

The peculiar rules relating to the Holy Order will be 
detailed in another chapter, as they do not come in 
among the essential doctrines of Gautama's religion. 
We will only quote here a beautiful Siltra, giving a 
supposed conv'ersation between Gautama and a herds- 
man relating to the comparativ’e virtues of w’orldly 
security and religious bliss 

have boiled my rice, I hav’e milked my cows” — so 
said the herdsman Dhaniya, — “ I am living together with 
my fellows near the banks of the Itlahi river My house 
is covered, the fire is kindled therefore, if tliou like ram 
OSkyt” 

2 I am free from anger, free from stubbornness,”— 

so said Bhagavat,— " I am abiding for one night near 
the banks of the Mahi river M}’ house is uncovered 
the fire (of passions) is extinguished therefore if 
thou like, rain, O Sky • ” ’ 

3 “Gad flics aie not be found with me,”— so 
said the herdsman Dhanij’-a, — “ in meadows abounding 
with grass the cows are roaming, and thej’- can endure 

S therefore, if thou like, rajn 
O Sky ' ’ 


4 “ By me is made a .veil-constructed raft so said 

Bhagavat I have passed over (to Nirvana). I have 
reached the further bank, having overcome the torrent 
^of passions) , there is no further use for a raft * 
therefore, if thou like, lain, O SkyJ ” ' 

5 " My wife is obedient, not wanton,”— so said the 
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herdsman Dhaniya,— " fora long time she has been living 
together with me She is winning, and I hear nothing 
wicked of her therefore, if thou like, ram, O Sky 

6 “ My mind is obedient and freed,” — so said 
Bhagavat, — “ it has for a long time been highly culti- 
vated and well subdued There is no longer anything 
wicked in me therefore, if thou like, ram, O Sky ' ” 

7 “I support myself by my own earnings,” — so said 
the herdsman Dhaniya, — “ and my children are about 
me healthy I hear nothing wicked of them there- 
fore, if thou like, ram, O Sky ' ” 

8 “I am no one's servant,” — so said Bhagavat, — 
“with what I have gained, I wander about in all the 
world There is no need for me to serve therefore, if 
thou like, ram, O Sky ' ” 

9 “I have cows, I have calves,” — so said Dhaniya, — 
“ I have cows in calf and heifers And I have also a 
bull as lord over the cows therefore, if thou like, rain, 
O Sky ’ " 

10 “I have no cows , I have no calves” — so said 
Bhagavat, — ” 1 have no cows in calf and no heifeis 
And I have no bull as a lord over the cows therefore, 
if thou like, rain, O Sky ' ” 

11 “The stakes are driven in, and cannot be 
shaken,’ — so said the herdsman Dhaniya, — “ the ropes 
are made of munga grass, new and well made, the cows 
will not be able to break them, therefore, if thou like, 
rain, O Sky ' ” 

12. “ Having, like a bull, rent the bonds , having, 
like an elephant, broken tlirough the galuchchhi creeper, 
I shall not again enter into a womb therefore, if thou 
like, rain, O Sky ' ” 

Then at once a shower poured down, filling both sea 
and land Hearing the sky raining, Dhaniya spoke 
thus — 

13 ” No small gam indeed to us, since we have 

seen Bhagavat We take refuge in thee, O thou 
endowed with the eye of wisdom > Be thou our master, 
O great Muni ^ ” DJuintyasnUa * 


Compare the parable m St. Luke XII, 16 
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We have already said before that Gautama de- 
nied the existence of a soul Man is supposed in 
the Buddhist philosophy to consist of an assem- 
blage of sKandJias or aggregates. These sknudhas 

— 

(1) The material properties like the elements, tlie 
organs of sense, &c 

(2) Sensations du idcd into six classes, according as 
they are received through the six senses, including the 
mind 

(3) The abstract ideas belonging to six classes of 
sensations 

(4) Tendencies of the mind, divided into fifty-two 
dnisions . Thought Reflection, Memorj’-, Effort, Pity, 
Envy, Pnde, &c 

(5) Reason 

As the body is continuously changing, all its com- 
ponent parts are changing also, and man is never the 
same for two moments 

The denial of a soul is repeated throughout all 
Buddhist works, and this was a part of Gautama’s own 
teachings In the Biahmajdla Sittia of the 
Ntk&ya, Gautama is supposed to discuss siNW-two 
different kinds of wrong belief, among which the belief 
that the soul and the world are eternal is a principal 
one ‘‘ Mendicants,” concludes this sermon ” that 
which binds the Teacher (Buddha) to existence is cut 
off , but his body still remains AWuIe his body shall 
remain, he wall be seen by gods and men, but after 
the termination of life, upon the dissolution of the 
body, neither gods nor men will see him’’ “Would it 
be possible,” asks Dr Rhys Davids, “ in a more complete 
and categorical w^aj'', to deny chat there is any soul, any 
entitj’’ of any kind, wluch continues to exist, in any 
manner after death ? ” 

The same w riter quotes a passage from an ancient 
Ceylonese work giving a senes of conversations between 
the Greek king Menander of Sagala in tlie Punjab, and 
Nagarjuna or NSgasena, the founder of the Madhjami- 
ka school of nortliern Buddhism. 
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Ndgasena — “ Did your majesty come here on foot or 
in a chariot ?” 

King— ‘ In a chariot ” 

What IS a chariot ? Is the ornamental 
cover* the chariot? Are the wheels the spokes of 
the wheel, -or the reins, the chariot? Are all these 
parts together (in a heap) the chariot ? If you leave 
these out, dees there remain anything which is the 
chariot ? ” 

Ktng—“ No” 

Ndgasena — “ Then I see no chariot, it is only a sound, 
a name In saying that you came in a chariot }'’ou have 
uttered an untruth I appeal to the nobles, and ask 
them if It be proper that the great king of all Jambu- 
dvipa (India) should utter an untruth ” 

— ‘ No untruth have I uttered, venerable monk 
The cover, wheels, seat, and other parts all united form 
the chariot They are the usual signs by which that 
which IS called a chariot is knowm ” 

Ndgasena — "And just so in the case of a man” 
And he quoted the words of the Teacher where he 
had said, “ As the various parts of the chariot form, when 
united, the chariot, so the five skandJias, wdien united in 
one body, form a being, a living existence” * 

Such is the Buddhist philosopliy about the skandhas 
and the non-existence of the soul, which arose out of 
Gautama’s teachings It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the philosophy is of a later date than Gautama, 
and that the Reformer, though well versed in Hindu 
philosophy, discouraged philosophical discussions as 
useless for the great object he had in view' " When 
Malunka asked the Buddha whether the existence of the 
world IS eternal or not eternal, he made no reply , but 
the reason of tins w'as that it w'as considered by the 
Teacher as an enquiry that tended to no profit ”-f* And 
we aie repeatedly told in the Siiita Nipdta, that one 
should not give himself up to philosophical disputations 
which lead to no good 


■* Rh\s Davids’ Buddhism, p 97 

t Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p 375 See ante, p 381. 
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“ Those wishing for dispute, having plunged into the 
assembly, biand each other as fools mutually , they go 
to others and pick a quarrel, wishing foi piaise, and 

calling themselves evpert ^ 

" These disputes have arisen amongst the Silmans , 
in these disputes there is dealt blow and stroke , having" 
seen this, let him leave off disouting, for there is no 
other advantage in tiying to get praise” Pashto, Sutla, 
Sutta Ntphia 

“ The opinions that have arisen amongst people, all 
these the wise man does not embrace , he is indepen- 
dent ^ ' 

“A dogmatist is no leader to purIt3^ being guided by 
prejudiced views, saj ing that good consists in what he 
IS given to ” Mohdiiiyh^ha Surta Sutta NipAta 

These are the leading doctiincs of Gautama’s reli- 
gion, and a brief recapitulation of them will piobably 
interest our readers We have explained that Buddhism 
is in Us essence a system of self-cultuie, an effort towards 
a holy life on this earth, and nothing more We have 
seen that Gautama considered life to be suffering the 
thirst after life to be the cause of suffering, the conquer- 
ing of that thirst to be the cessation of suffenng, and 
the Eightfold Path of self cultuie to be the means of 
conqueiing the thirst after life Placing a lioly life and 
sinless peace as the ideal of his religion and as the 
highest aim of human destiny, Gautama caicfiilly elabo- 
rated the system of self-culture, the metliod of self- 
rcstiaint in thought, word and speech, which he called 
the Noble Eightfold Path, or which is known as the 
Seven Jewels of his Law 

And that holy peace, that sinless, tranquil life which 
is the object of so much self-restraint and self-culture, 
is attainable in this eaith , it is the Buddhist’s heaven, 
it IS Niivfina Gautama’s religion offeis no glowing 
revvaids in a world to come , virtue is its own reward^, 
a virtuous life is the Buddhist’s final aim , a viituous 
peace on eaith is the Buddhist’s NiivSna 

W^e have seen that Gautama neveilhcless adopted the 
Plindu idea of transmigiation in a modified form into 
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his own religion If Nirvana is not attained in life, the 
Karma or actions of a living being lead to their legiti- 
mate results in re-births, until the discipline is complete 
and Nirvana is attained Gautama ignoied the soul, 
but could not shake off the belief in transmigration, 
which was firmly implanted in the Hindu mind in his 
day 

In the same manner Gautama adopted, or permitted 
the adoption of, the popular beliefs of the day about 
the 33 gods of the Rig Veda, about Brahma, about 
Gandharvas and angels, heaven and hell But all this 
belief was modified so as to suit the caidinal idea of 
Buddhism, that a holy life was the supreme good , and 
gods, like meu, were striving through repeated births 
after that Nirvana which was the Buddhist’s salvation 

But there were doctrines and customs of Hinduism 
which he could not accept The caste system he es- 
chewed, asceticism and penances he disapproved, the 
Vedic religious rites he declared to be fiuitless In 
place of such rites, he enjoined a benevolent life and 
the conquest of all passions and desires , and he re- 
commended a retirement from the world as the most 
efficacious means for seeming this end The lecom- 
mendation was followed, and led to the Buddhist 
monastic system, — the earliest monastic fiatermty 
known in the world 

And, lastly, we have seen that, although Gautama 
himself disapproved of philosophical discussion, a 
system of Buddhist philosophy soon arose on the lines 
laid down by him , that it ignored the existence of 
soul, and maintained living creatures to be only 
assemblages of Skandhas, or aggregates 

The gi eat distinguishing feature of Buddhism then 
is, that It IS a training towards a virtuous and holy life 
on this earth, and takes little thought of rewards and 
punishments in a future world It appeals to the most 
disinterested feelings in man’s nature, sets before him 
virtue as its own reward, and enjoins a life-long endea- 
vour towards its attainment It knows of no higher 
aim among gods or men than the attainment of a 
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tranquil, sinless life , it speaks of no otjier salvation than 
virtuous peace, it knows of no other heaven than holiness 

" It swept awa)' fiom the field of its vision the whole 
of the great soul theory which had hitlierto so complete- 
ly filled and dominated the minds of the superstitious 
and of the thoughtful alike For the first time in the 
history of the world, it proclaimed a salvation which 
each man could gam for himself, and by himself, in 
this world, duiing this life, without any, the least refer- 
ence to God or to gods, eithei great or small ” It 
discards all the tempting pictuies of joys and pleasures 
in heaven which other leligions lead men to \iituous 
deeds, it offers no glowing temptations, no imaginary 
rewards, it makes no appeal to man’s selfish nature. 
Holding out no prospects of everlasting happiness, 
promising no happy heaven of gladness or bliss, 
Buddhism silently and stcrnl}^ points to the path of 
virtue, and directs men to strive after a holy life, 
because holiness is its own icward and its own heaven. 
Herein Buddhism stands alone among the great religions 
of the woild 

On the other hand, this veri^ feature of Buddhism is 
the subject of charges frequently brought against the 
religion It is urged, and rightly urged, tliat it is an 
agnostic religion, that it knows of no God, no soul, no 
future world for those who have attained salvation. 
Dr Rhys Davids points out, however, that agnostic 
philosophy has come, not once or twice, but lepcatcdly 
to the forefiont, when theology has failed to offer satis- 
factory replies to inquiries after the unknown, and men 
have sought for new solutions to old questions “ It is 
their place in the progress of thought that helps us to 
understand how it is that theie is so much in common 
between the agnostic philosopher of India, the stoics 
of Greece and Rome, and some of the newest schools 
in France, m Germany, and among ourselves ” f 
Butwhat was it that the agnostic Buddhists woishippcd? 

* Rh>s Davids- Hibbert Lectures, i 8 Si 

f Buddhist isnita, p 145 
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Wliat was the concrete form which Gautama’s reli- 
gion took in the early age of which we aie speaking, 
before vast monasteries and an unwieldy priesthood 
replaced the primitive faith ? What was the actual 
form of worship which drew and engaged the multitude 
who could not all have appreciated or worshipped the 
abstract idea of a holy life? The reply is simple ' For 
centuries the peoole worshipped holiness and virtue as 
iypified tn the hfe of Gautama They levered the 
memories of the Great Teacher, they worshipped his 
invisible presence The sculptuies at Sanchi, at Ama- 
r^vati, at Bharhut and other places, represent homage 
paid to tree, to serpent, to the wheel or to the umbrella , 
but in every case the object represents the presence or 
religion of Buddha It was a worship “ paid to the 
invisible presence of the Teacher, or to the power 
supposed to reside in his teaching (the wheel) It is a 
worship of association or of memory The spots ren- 
dered famous by Buddha’s piesence during his life-time 
are consecrated in the mind of his disciple to sacied 
recollection, and worship is ofifeied on those spots tO’ 
the invisible object of faith ” * Thus early Buddhism 
was the worship of holiness as typified in Buddha,, 
and of his holy invisible piesence 


B€ctT s Buddhtsui m Ckina^ p loo 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MORAL PRECEPIS OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 

A RELIGION, the great aim of which is the teaching 
-of holy living in this world, must necessarily be rich 
in moral precepts, and such piecepts are the peculiar 
beauty of Buddhism for which the religion is still held 
in honour all over the cnilizcd world It will be our 
pleasant task in this chapter to glean some of these 
graceful precepts which will give our readers some idea 
of the essence of Gautama’s moral teachings 

Gautama prescribed for lay disciples five prohibitory 
lules or Commandments, which were, no doubt, suggested 
by Vasishtha’s five llah&p&takas enumerated before, in 
chapter VII of this Book 

18 “A householder's work, I will also tell you, 
how a S&vaka is to act to be a good one , for that 
complete Bhik-khu Dhamma cannot be carried out by 
one who is taken up by worldly occupations 

19 “ Let him not kill or cause to be killed any 
living being, nor let him approve of others killing, 
after having refrained from hurting all creatures, both 
those that are stiong and those that tremble in the 
world, 

20 “ Then let the Savaka abstain from taking any- 
thing in any place that has not been given to him, 
knowing it to belong to another, let him not cause 
any one to take, noi approve of those that take Let 
him avoid all theft 

21 " Let the wise man avoid an unchaste life as a 
burning heap of coals , not being able to live a life of 
chastity, let him not transgress with another man’s 
wife 

22 “ Let no one speak falsely to another in the hall 
of justice, or in the hall of the assembly , let him not 
cause any one to speak falsely, nor approve of those 
that speak falsely. Let him avoid all untruth. 
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23 “ Let the householder, who approves of this 

Dhamma, not give himself to intoxicating drinks , let 
him not cause others to dunk, nor approve of those 
that drink, knowing it to end in madness ” — Dhdmmika 
Sutia, Suita Nipdta 

These five precepts which are known as the Five 
Commandments, or the five rules of conduct (Pancha 
Sila) are binding on all Buddhists, laymen and Bhik- 
khus They are recapitulated thus — 

25 ‘‘ Let not one kill any living being 

“ Let not one take what is not given to him 
“ Let not one speak falsely 
“ Let not one drink intoxicating drinks 
“ Let not one have unchaste sexual intercourse” 

Ibid 

Three other rules are laid down which are not consi- 
dered obligatory, but which are recommended to pious 
lay disciples They are — 

25, 26 “ Let him not at night eat untimely food 

‘ Let him not wear wreaths or use perfumes 
“ Let him lie on a bed spread on the earth.” 

Ibid 

The pious householder is recommended to take a 
vow of all these eight piecepts, which are known as 
the Eight Commandments, or the eight rules of conduct, 
(Ashtanga Sila ) 

To these eight rules two more are added, and they 
are To abstain from dancing, music, singing and stage 
plays , and To obstain from the use of gold and silver 
These ten Commandments (Dasa Sila) are binding 
on Bhikkhus, as the Five Commandments are binding 
on all laymen and Bhikkhus 

To honor one’s father and mother, though not included 
in the Commandments, is enjoined in the same Suita 
on all householders 

“ Let him dutifully maintain his parents, and practise 
an honorable trade The householder who observes 
this strenuously, goes to the gods Sayampabhas (Saits- 
Citi Svayambhh) 

Buddhists had a weekly sabbath which was deter- 
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mined by the days of the moon These Uposatha 
(Srtwcni: Upavdsa) days weie four in the lunar month, 
'vtz , when the moon was full or new, or half way 
between the two , and abstinence and the special observ- 
ance of the moral precepts were enjoined on those 
days The reader will perceive that the idea was taken 
frorn the Vedic Darsap0rnam5,sa ceremony which was 
held at the full moon and the new moon 

Again certain fortnights fPStilidiaka Pakkha) were 
set apart for the special and rigid observance of the 
moral precepts. And on the expiry of the Uposathas 
and Patiharaka Pakkhas, the householder was lecom- 
mended with a believing mind to " make distributions 
according to his ability" — Dh&vwnla Suita, 2S. 

A more exhaustive category of the duties of tlie 
householder is given in the well-known Sig&lovdda 
Suita, common both to the Northern and the Southern 
Buddhists, and which has been more than once trans- 
lated into European languages. The enumeration of the 
duties gives us so clear an insight into the state of 
Hindu society and into the ideal of Hindu social life, 
that we feel no hesitation in quoting it. 

I. Pa} aits and Child} en. 

Parents should — 

1 Restrain their childien from vice 

2 Train them in virtue 

3 Have them taught in arts or sciences 

4. Provide them with suitable wives or husbands. 

5. Give them their inhciitance. 

The child should say — 

1 I will support them who supported me. 

2 I will perform family duties incumbent on them. 

3. I will guard then property. 

4 I will make myself worthy to be their heir 

5. When they are gone, I will honour their memory 
2 Pupils and Teachers 
The pupil should honour his teachers — 

1 By rising in their presence. 

2 By ministeiing to them. 

3. By obeying them 
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4 By supplying- their wants 

5 By attending to instruction 

The teacher should shew his affection to his pupils — 

1 By training them in all that is good 

2 By teaching them to hold knowledge fast 

3 By instruction in science and lore 

4 By speaking well of them to their fi lends and 

companions 

5 By guarding them from danger 

3 Husband and Wife 
The husband should cherish his wife — 

1 By treating her with respect 

2 By treating her with kindness 

3 By being faithful to her 

4 By causing hei to be honored by others 

5 By giving her suitable ornaments and clothes 
The wife should shew her affection foi her husband — 

I She orders her household aright 
2, She IS hospitable to kinsmen and friends 

3 She IS a chaste wife 

4 She IS a thrifty housekeepei 

5 She shews skill and diligence in all she has to do 

4 Fi tends and Companions 
The honorable man should ministei to his friends — 

1 By giving presents 

2 By courteous speech 

3 By promoting their interest 

4 By ti eating them as his equals 

5 By sharing with them his prosperity 
They should shew their attention to him — 

I, By watching over him when he is off his guard 

2 By guarding his pioperty when he is careless 

3 By offering him a lefuge in danger 

4 By adheiing to him in misfortune 

5 By shewing kindness to his family 

5 Masters and i>e}vants 

The master should provide foi the welfare of his 
dependants — 

I. By apportioning work to them according to then 
strength 
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2 By supplying suitable food and wages 

3 By tending them in sickness 

4 By sharing with them unusual delicacies 

5 By now and then granting them holidays. 

They should shew their attachment to him as follows 

1 They rise before him 

2 They retiie latei to lest 

3. They aie content with what is given them 

4 They woik clieerfully and thoroughly. 

5 They speak well of him 

6 Laymen and those devoted to ichgion. 

The honorable man ministers to Bhikkhus and Brah- 
mans — 

1 By affection in act 

2 By affection in woids 

3 B}' affection on thoughts 

4 By giving them a ready welcome. 

5 By supplying then temporal wants 
They should shew their affection to him — 

I By dissuading him from vice 

2. By exhorting him to virtue 

3 By feeling kindly towards him. 

4 By insti acting him in religion 

5 By clearing up his doubts 

6 By pointing the way to heaven 

The legend is that Gautama saw Sigfila, the house- 
holder, bowing to the four quarters of the heaven, and 
to the zenith and the nadir, to avert evils fiom these 
SIX directions Gautama told him that the best way to 
avei t evils from the six quarters was to perform good 
deeds towaids his fellow-men, and so proclaimed the six 
categories of duties enumerated above Sig&la was 
converted and became a lay-disciplc. 

What glimpses of puie Hindu life, of pleasant domestic 
and social feelings and duties, do we obtain from the 
above categories > The anxious caie of parents to give 
children education and moral teaching and eaithly 
comfoits, the dutiful desire of childien to suppoit 
and lespect then parents and honoi their memory 
when dead , the respectful behaviour of the pupil 
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towards the teacher, and the teacher’s anxious care and 
affection for the pupil , the respect, the kindness, the 
honorable and affectionate treatment which the Hindu 
religion has ever enjoined on husbands towards their 
wives, and the faithfulness and scrupulous attention 
towards domestic duties for which Hindu wives have 
always been known , the kindly relations between 
friends and friends, between masters and servants, 
between laymen and spiritual instructors these are 
among the noblest lessons that the Hindu religion 
has taught, and these are among the noblest tradi- 
tions which Hindu literature has handed dovvn for 
thousands of years Buddhism accepted this noble 
heritage from the ancient Hindus, and embalmed it in 
Its sacred literature In Gautama’s categories of duties 
we find all that is noblest and best in the Dharma 
SHtras, and we do not find the moral precepts disfigured 
by those caste distinctions which we so much deplore in 
Hindu literature and religion 

We turn now from Gautama’s categoues of duties 
to those precepts and benevolent maxims to which 
Buddhism mainly owes its deserved fame in the 
modern world Gautama’s religion was a religion of 
benevolence and love , and five centuries before Jesus 
Christ was born, the Hindu Teacher had declared, 

5 “ Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time, 

hatred ceases by love this is its nature ” 

197 “ Let us live happily, not hating those who 

hate us Among men who hate us, let us live free 
from hatred." 

223 “ Let one overcome anger by love, let him 

overcome evil by good Let him overcome the greedy 
by liberality, the liar by truth." — Dhanwiapada, 

Parables were told to impress this great lesson on the 
followers of the meek and gentle Gautama, and we 
will tell one of these stories as briefly as we can Try- 
ing to heal contentions and diffeiences among his 
followers, Gautama said 

“ In former times, O Bhikkhus, there lived at 
Benares a king of the Kasis, Brahmadatta by name. 
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wealthy, rich in treasures, rich in revenues, and 
rich in troops and vehicles, the lord o\er a gieat 
realm, with full treasuries and storehouses And 
there \\ as also a king of the Kosalas, Dighiti by name, 
not wealthy, poor in treasures, poor in revenues, poor 
in troops and vehicles, the lord over a small realm,- 
with empty treasuries and storehouses ” 

As often happens the rich king robbed the weak one 
of his realm and tieasures, and Dighiti with his queen 
fled to Benares, and dwelt there in a potter’s house in 
the guise of an ascetic There the exiled queen gave 
birth to a child who was called Digh^vu, and in course 
of time the boy reached his 5’^ears of discretion 

In the meantime king Brahmadatta heard that 
his former rival was living in the town in disguise with 
his wife, and he ordered them to be brought before 
him and had them cruelly executed 

Their son Dighavu was then luing outside Benares, 
but happened to come to the towm at the time of his 
father’s execution The djnng king looked at his son, 
and w'lth more than human forgiieness left his last 
injunctions on his son “iVi?/ hatred, viy dear 
Dtgh&vu, ts hail ed appeased By love, my dear Dighdv2i, 
hatred ts appeased ” 

"And young Dighavu, O Bhikkhus ' went to the 
forest, there he cried and w ept to his heart’s content ” 
He then returned to the town, after having formed his 
resolutions, and took employment under an elephant 
trainer in the roj’-al stables 

Early in the dawn he arose and sang in a beautiful 
voice and played upon the lute And the voice was 
so beautiful, that the king inquired w'ho it w^as that 
had risen so earlj’^ and had sung in the elephant stables 
in so beautiful a voice And the young boy w'^as taken 
to the king, pleased him, and w'^as employed as his 
attendant 

And it so happened that on one occasion the king 
w'ent out to hunt, taking young Dighavu with hini 
Dighavu’s secret resentment was burning wuthin him, 
and he so drove the royal chariot, that the hosts 
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went one way, and the king’s chariot went anothei 
way 

At last the king felt tiled and lay down, laying his 
head on the lap of young DighAvu, and as he was 
tired, he fell asleep in a moment 

“And young Dighfivu thought, O Bhiickhus, ‘this 
king Brahmadatta, of KSsi, has done much haim to us 
By him we have been lobbed of our troops and 
vehicles, our realm, our tieasurics, and storeliouscs 
And he has killed my father and mother Now the 
time has come to me to satisfy my hatred ’ — and he 
unsheathed his sword ” 

But with the recollection of his father, the last words 
of his dying paient came to the recollection of the 
vengeful prince, A^ol my haUed, my dear D}ghAvii 
ts haUed appeased ^ hy love, my dcat DtghAvtt, liat>cd ts 
appeased'' “ It would not becoTie me to transgress my 
father’s word,” said the prince, and he put up his 
sword 

The king dieamt a frightful dream and arose terrified 
and alarmed Dighavu told him the whole truth The 
king was astonished, and exclaimed, “ Grant me my 
life, my deai Dighuvu ' Grant me my life, m}*- 
dear Digh^vu ' ” The noble young prince forgave his 
father’s murdeier m cair3Mng out his fathei’s injunction, 
and granted Bralimadatta his life And Bralimadatta 
gave him back his father’s troops and vehicles, his 
realm, his treasuries and stoiehouses, and he gave him 
his daughter, 

“ Now, O Bhikkhus, if such is the foibearance and 
mildness of kings who wield the sceptie and bear the 
sword, so much more, O Bhikkhus, must you so let 
your light shine- before the world, that j^ou, having 
embiacedthe leligious life according to so well-taught 
a doctiinc and a discipline, arc seen to be foibcaiing 
and mild ” MaMbvagga X, 2 

But not only foibeaiance and mildness, but the 
viitue of good acts is repeatedly and impiessively en- 
joined by Gautama on his followers 

51 “Like a beautiful flower, full of colour, but 
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Without scent, are the fine and fruitless words of him 
who does not act accoidingly 

183 “Not to commit sin, to do good, and to 
purify one’s mind, this is the teaching of the Buddhas 
200 “ In like manner Ins good works receive him 

who has done good and has gone from this woild to the 
other — as kinsmen receive a fiiend on his return, 

260 “ A man is not an elder, because his head is 
grey. His age may be ripe, but he is called old in 
vain 

261 “ He in whom there is truth, \irtuc, Io\e, re- 
straint, moderation, he who is free from impurit}'^ and 
is wise, he is called an elder” — Dhamviapada 

And Gautama told the parable of Mutanga, the Chan- 
daia, who reached the highest fame, mounted the 
vehicle of gods, and went to the Biahmn woild by good 
deeds. Therefore, 

“ Not by birth does one become an outcast, not by 
birth does one become a Bnihman By deeds one be- 
comes an outcast, by deeds one becomes a BrShman ” 
Vasala Sutta^ Suita Nipdia, 27 
And again in the A' magandJia Suita of the S 7 itta 
Ntpdia, Gautama e\plains to a Biahman, Kfisj'kpa by 
name, that destroying life, killing, cutting, binding, 
stealing, lying, fraud and adultery, backbiting, tieacheiy 
and cruelty, intoxication, deceit and pride, and a bad 
mind and wicked deeds arc what defile a man Neither 
abstinence from fish or flesh, nor nakedness, noi ton- 
sure, nor matted hair, nor diit, nor rough garment, 
nor sacnfices to the fiic, nor penances, noi hymns, nor 
oblations, nor sacrifices can purify him •}* 

The whole of the Dhamviapada is a string of 423 
moral precepts which for their beauty and moral woith 
will compare wnth any similar collection of precepts 
made in any age or country And a good-sized volume 
might be compiled from the legends and paiables and 
precepts and holy maxims which aie mterspeised 


* Compire Mattlieu, XXIII, 3 
t Compare Mallliew XV, 10 
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throughout the Buddhist sacred scriptures We will 
close this cliapter with only a few more extracts 

129 “All men tremble at punishment, all men fear 
death Remember that you are like unto them, and do 
not kill, nor cause slaughter 

130 “All men tremble at punishment, all men love 
life Remember that you are like unto them, and do 
not kill nor cause slaughter”* 

252 “The fault of others is easily perceived, but 
that of oneself is difficult to perceive , a man winnows 
his neighbour’s faults like chaff, but his own fault he 
hides, as a cheat hides the bad die fiom the gambler ”+ 
Dhammapada 

“ This IS called progress in the discipline of the 
Noble One, if one sees his sin in its sinfulness, and duly 
makes amends for It, and refrains from it in future” 
Mahdvagga, IX, l, 9 

“ Thus he lives as a binder together of those who 
are divided, an encourager of those who are friends, a 
peace-maker, a lover of peace, impassioned for peace, 
a speaker of works that make for peace” Tevtjja 
Sutta, II, 5 

Who is not struck by the remarkable coincidence of 
these noble precepts with those preached five hundred 
years after in Palestine by the gentle and pure-souled 
Jesus Christ? But the relations between Buddhist and 
Christian ethics and moral precepts^will be discussed in 
a future chapter 


* Compire Luke VI, 31 
t Comp-ire Jlatthew, VII, 3 



CHAPTER XVIJ 

BUDDHIST MONASTIC ORDER 

It has cilready been stated that Buddhist Bhikkhus 
were not priests in the ordinary sense of the term 
They were merel)'’ a portion of the Buddhist population 
who renounced the woild and lived a life of cliastity 
and strict discipline, because by so doing they hoped to 
conquer all passions and desires, and attain sooner to 
that holy and sinless state of tranquility which is the 
Buddiiisi’s sahat'on It was with this idea that Gau- 
tama encouraged his earnest followers to join the Holy 
Older, though he at the same time lespected those who 
remained householders and lay disciples 

A layman, desiring to be a Bhikkhu, was to be at 
least eight years old before he was accepted as a novice, 
and he was to be twenty before receiving full initiation 
He had to state that he was free from leproay, boils, 
consumption, and fits , that he was a free man 
and fiee fiom debts, and tliat he was not in the royal 
service, and had received his parents’ consent He was 
introduced b)'- his proposer to the Sangha, oi assem- 
blage of Bhikkhus , and he expressed his wishes three 
times in tlie following words “ I ask the Sangha, leveiend 
Sirs, for the Upasampada ceremony Might the Sangha, 
reverend Sirs, draw me out of the world out of com- 
passion towards me ” And the proposer proposed tlie 
lesolution, {jiatu from Sanscrit jn&ptt that he might be 

accepted The proposition was repeated thiee times and' 
was carried, the proposer saying, ' N N. has leceived the 
Upasampada ordination from the Sangha with N N 
as Up&dhyaya The Sangha is in favour of it, 
therefore it is silent This I undeistand” — Mahd- 
I, 76 

The person elected then appeared clad as a Bhikkhu, 
and repeated three times the tuo formulas. The first. 


52 
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speaks of the Three Refuges, which are the Buddhist’s 
Trinity — 

“ I go for refuge to the Buddha 
“ I go for refuge to tlie Law 
" I go for refuge to the Holy Order ” 

The second speaks of the Ten Precepts or Com- 
mandments 

“ I take the vow not to destroy life 
“ I take the vow not to steal 
“ I talce the vow to abstain from impurity 
' I take the vow not to he 
“ I take the vow to abstain from intoxi- 
cating drinks which hinder pi ogress 
and virtue 

“ I take the vow not to eat at forbidden 
times 

“ I take the vow to abstain from dancing, 
singing, music, and stage plays 
“ I take the vow not to use garlands, 
scents, unguents or ornaments 
“ I take the vow not to use a high or 
broad bed 

“ I take the vow not to receive gold or 
silver” Mahdvaoga I, 12 & 56 
This was the ceremony foi the novice , and when a 
novice applied for full initiation, a similar pi oceedmg 
had to be gone thiough again He was proposed 
again, he liad to declare himself fiee fioin disqualifica- 
tions, and he asked the Sangha for 'admission The 
resolution to accept him was then formally put, and no 
one objecting, was earned in silence 

We have in the previous chapter quoted some verses 
from the Dh&vimtka Suita in which Gautama laid down 
the duties of householders and laymen We will now 
quote some veises from the same Suita in which the 
duties of Bhikkhus have been described 

10 " Listen to me, O Bhikkhus, I will teach you the 

Dhamma that destroys sin , do ye keep it, all of you 
Let him who looks for what is salutary, — the thought- 
ful, — cultivate the mode of life suitable foi Pabbajitas 
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1 1 “Let not the Bhikkhu walk about at a wrong 
time, let him go to the village for alms at the right 
time , for ties ensnare the one that goes at a wrong 
time , tlierefore Buddhas do not go at a wrong time 

12 “ Form, sound, taste, smell, and touch, which in- 
toxicate creatures, — having subdued the desire for these 
things, let him in due time go in for his breakfast 

13 “ And let the Bhikkhu, after having obtained 
his food at the right time and returned, sit down alone 
and privately , reflecting within himself, let him not 
turn his mind to outward things, but be self-col- 
lected 

14, “ If he speak with a disciple, or with any one 
else, or with a BhilcUhu, let him talk about the excel- 
lent Dhamma Let him not utter slander, nor blam- 
ing words against others 

15 “Some picpare themselves for controversy 
We do not praise these narrow'-minded persons Ties 
from here and there ensnare them, and they send their 
mind far into the dispute 

16 '* Let a disciple of Buddha, after having the 
Dhamma taught by Buddha, discnminately seek for 
food, a monastery, a bed, and a seat, and w^ater for wash- 
ing his clothes 

17 “ But without clinging to these things. — to food, 
to bed, seat, clean robes and water, — let a Bhikkhu be 
like a w'ater-drop on a lotus " 

We have seen before that Gautama himself consider- 
ed retirement to be most conducive to a life of 
contemplation As the number of his followers in- 
creased, they dwelt together in gaidens and groves, 
wdience they issued to towns for begging their daily 
food We have seen that Gautama first proclaimed his 
religion at MrigadS,va, or the Deer Park in Benares, and 
obtained his first following there , and that when he 
came to RS-jagriha, he lived wnth his followers at Yash- 
tivana, wdneh was at some distance from the towm 

VAJani hi 'It patismiy anii Ihis -verse sliens lint Gautama did 
not encourage philosoplucal discussions, and called men enraged m 
such controversies “ natrovr minded ’’ 
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But the King Bimbisara was so pleased with Gautama 
that he made a gift of a bamboo grove, the Veluvana 
Avluch was nearer the town, and therefore better suited 
for Gautama’s work Very soon the piety of laymen 
piovided them with suitable and commodious houses, 

— VtliAras or Monasteries, — for the residence of the 
Bhikkhus Thus we find {Chiillavagga^ VI, l, 4) that 
the Setthi or banker of Rijagiiha built no less than 
sixty dwelling places, and made a gift of them “ to the 
use of the Sangha of the four dii actions, whether pie- 
sent or to come” And thencefoi ward the Buddhist 
monks lived in such Vih&ras The number of such 
Vihfiras mhltiplied in e.veiy town and province in India 
with the spread of Buddhism, and we shall see further 
on that when the Chinese travellers Fa Hian and 
Houen Tsang came to India, they saw hundieds of 
Vih^ias in the great capitals of Hindu kingdoms 

It must not be supposed, however, that solitary life 
in forests was abandoned altogether On the contrar)', 
while the mass of the Bhikkhus crowded to Vihaias,' 
solitary hermits retired to foiests and to caves In 
Chullavagga, VI, i, 2, We find a desciiption of the differ- 
ent kinds of residences which weie in use at the time of 
the composition of the work, t e ,m the fourth century, 
B C ‘I allow you, O Bhikkhus, abodes of five kinds, 

— VihSras, Addhayogas, Stoned Dwellings, Attics,' 
Caves’’^ Elsew'here we are told “The leligious life has 
dw'elling at the foot of a tree for its lesouice Thus 
you must endeavour to live all your life VihSias, 
Addhayogas, Stoned Dwellings, Attics, Caves ate extia 

MaJiAvagga,! 30,4 The cai best lock- 
out caves that we find in India belong to this period, 
and w'ere excavated by Buddhists for the purposes of re- 
tirement and contemplation Such caves of the time of 
Asoka, and of the centuries preceding Asoka, aie found 
all over India , and thus Buddhism gave the fiist start 

• Vihflra, Addhayogn, Bdcada. Hnmmiyatn, Guhl Budrihigho^hi 
explains Addliayoga to be a gold colored Bengal house , a Plsuda to be 
a long stoned mansion , and Hammiyam to be a PAsada, wilh an upper 
chamber on the topmost storey 
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to sculpture on an extensive scale in India Vih^ias oi 
Monasteries, and Chaityas or Churches, were excavaltid 
from solid rocks and multiplied all over the coun- 
try Thus India owes her most gigantic and won- 
derful works of architecture in stone to the Buddhist 
lehgion But of this we will speak in a separate 
chapter 

The minute and elaboiate regulations contained 
in the Mahavagga and the Chnllavngga i elating to 
the construction of Vihfiras and to tlic life of monks 
down to the smallest detail, need not occupy us heie 
The monks dressed themsekes in robes of a dull orange 
colour, begged then food from neighbouiing towns 
and villages, sha\ed themselves and eschetved all orna- 
ments, trinkets, and flowers, slept on the ground, and led 
a life of chastity and comparatne hardship Tovert}'- 
was enjoined on all Biukkhus, but there was no 
objection, — as w'C have seen in Gautama’s life, — -to 
accepting gifts of land or liouscs for the Saiigha or 
fraternity Such gifts multiplied as the leligion 
spread over the count! y. Costly Viharas and Chaityas 
w^ere built, and broad acres w^ere possessed in every 
province, and the Buddhist chuicii in India, m the fiftn 
and sixth centuries, A D, must have iivalled the 
Roman Catholic Church of Europe m the 15th and 
i6th centuries, in pioperty and wealth 
The most interesting event in the monotonous lives 
of the BhiUkhus w-as, the fortnightly ceiemonj known as 
the Patimokkha (Sanscrit Pratimoksha) or Disburden- 
ment of sins We know' that the Vcdic worshippeis- 
pei formed the ancient Darsapiirnamasa ceremony at 
the full moon and the new moon Gautama modified 
this ceremony to a most useful and noble purpose, 
and Bhikkhus made use of these sacred days , to 
confess the sms they had committed, and take upon 
themselves the penances preset ibcd It was when. 

Gautama, aftei first proclaiming his religion at Senates 
rctmned to Rajagriha that he lard down the fir->t 
rules of Confession and Disburdenment, and these 
rules,— no doubt aftcrwaids elaborated,— have come 
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down to us as the Patimoklcha And thus these 
lules have been repeated at formal meetings, and 
pious Buddhists have been called upon to confess 
their sins, twice in each month, during the last twenty- 
four centuries ' 

The intioduction to the P^timokkha runs thus . — 
“ May the Sangha, reverend Siis, hear me ' To-day 
is the sacied day (of the full or new moon), the 
fifteenth day of the half-month If it be convenient 
to the Sangha, let the Sangha hold Uposatha, let it 
repeat the Patimokkha . Let the leverend 

biethren announce their puiity, and I will leheaise 
the Patimokkha Whosoever have incurred a 

fault, let liim declare it • If no fault have been incurred 
It IS meet to keep silence ’ , ” 

And then the rules were recited, classifying the 
different kinds of sins, and naming the penance 
for each Sexual intercourse, Theft, Murder, and 
P'alse Pretentions requiied expulsion Thirteen kinds 
of sin, like attempting to entice women, bringing a 
false charge, creating dissensions in the Ordei, &c , 
required formal meetings of the Order and the 
prescribed penance These rules are followed by two 
on undetermined cases Thirty minor offences, — 
against the communistic customs of the ancient 
fraternity, — lequired forfeiture Other offences, ninety- 
two in number, called for repentance, and this list 
includes telling a he, slandering a Bhikkhu, destroying 
vegetable life, drinking feimented liquors, drinking 
water with living things in it, journeying with a woman, 
giving a blow or using threatening gesture, and making 
luxurious beds or using clothes beyond the pioper 
size Great eagerness to obtain food is classed under 
four petty offences which required a confession , and 
this is followed by seventy-five rules, enjoining decorous 
behaviour at all times 

In conclusion, the reciter summed up the different 
classes of rules, adding — 

" So much (of the words) of the Blessed One, handed 
down in the Suttas, comes into recitation every half- 
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month It behovcth all to tram themselves according 
thereto, in concord, in pleasantness, without dispute” 

In spite of this pious wi^h, liow^cvcr,— repeated 
ever}’’ fortnight,— disputes and differences of opinion 
did often ansc in tlie Order, and elaborate rules are 
laid down in the fourth Khandhaka of the ChuUavnggn 
for the settlement of •^uch disputes The most curious 
portions of these rules arc the provisions about the 
reference of disputed points to a ///rj, and about deciding 
cases by the Vote of the Majoniy 

“I allow- \ou, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a dispute 
by the vote of the majorit}- A Bhikkhu w'ho shall 
be possessed of five qualifications shall be appointed 
as taker of the voting tickets, — one who does not 
walk in partiality, one who docs not w-alk in malice, 
one who docs not walk in folly, one who does not vvrilk 
in fear, one w-ho knows whit votes have been taken 
and what have not been taken ” IV, 9 

“I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhu--, thicc w-aj s of 
taking votes The secret method, the wlns- 

pering method, and the open method 
’ “ And how, O Bhikkhus, is the secret method of 

taking votes’ The Bhikkhu, who is the teller of votes, 
is to make tiie voting tickets of different colours, and 
as each Bhikkhu comes up to him, he is to say to him 
thus ‘This is the ticket foi the man of. such an 
opinion This the ticket for the man of such an 
opinion Take whichever } ou like ' . 

“ And how-, O Bhikkhus, is the whispering method 
of taking votes? The Bhikkhu who is the teller of the 
votes, IS to whisper in each Bhikkhu’s ear ‘This is 
the ticket of those of such an opinion This is the 
ticket of those of such an opinion Take whichcvci 
you like ’ 

“And how, O Bhikkhus. is the open method of 
taking votes? If he ascertains that those whose 
opinion IS in accordance with the Dhamma are in the 
majority, the v-ote is to be taken undisguisedlv 
openly” IV, 14, 26 ’ 

“ If, O Bhikkhus, whilst the case is being enquired 
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into by tho'ic lilnl-klius, pointless speeches arc brought 
forth, and the sense of any single utterance is not 
cicai, I enjoin upon jou, O Jlhikkhus , to settle the ease 
by referring it to a juij’ And a Bliikklui to be clioscn 
on a jury must be po'-sessciJ of ten cju-ditics, r <?, he 
must be virtuou':, upriglit, living accoiding to rules, 
\ciscd in the traditions,” <S,c , &.c IV, 14, 19 
“A legal question arising out of offence (i r , criminal 
ease) IS settled b\' three modes of settlement. — to wit, 
by the Pioeecdmg m presence, and by the Proceeding 
on confc-sion of guilt, and by the Proceeding by 
ooicrmg over, as with grass" IV', 14 30 

"A legal question 'uismgoul of Inisiiicss (t c , end 
caset IS settled b\ one mode of settlement oiil\ — to 
wit, by the Proceeding in presence ” IV, 14, 34 

Such vas the culicst foim of judicial pioccdurc 
adopted by the Puddhist Monastic Oidci 

We ha\ c spoken before of the bi-monthl)' ccrcmonv 
of Piitimokkha which was observed bj .ill assemblies 
of Phikklnis The gic it annual cv cut w is tlic Vassa 
Varshei), or the rainj'^ sca'-on practices 1 he 
origin of these practices w.is that m Iiidi.i travelling 
about the countrj’' on foot was nc\t to impossible m the 
lamy season, and Bhikkims, tiicicfore, Iiad to sus- 
pend their wanderings and remain sinit up m their 
Vilifuas for the three months of the r.aiiis 

“ I picscribc, O Bhikkluis, that )on enter upon Vassa 
m the rainy season ” Mahfivagga III 2,2 

“ They are to look after their V dull a, to provide food 
and wsa ter for themselves, to fulfil all duo ceremonies, 
such as, paying reveicnee to sacred shrines, &c , and 
to say loudly, once or twice oi thrice, ‘ I enter upon 
Vassa in this Vihiia for these thicc months ? Thus they 
are to enter upon Vassa ” 

And when the thice montiis of Vassa expired, 
every Bhikkhu invited his companions to tell him 
if they believed Imn guilty of an offence, having seen 
tjie offence, or havang lieard of it, 01 having suspected 

* Buddhasos/ia, quoted by Rhys Divitls uiid Oldenbern- Vina\a Texts, 
Part I, p 299 
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it MahSvagga,\Y, I II This ceiemony was called 
the Pavaranfi, and it was an annual self-questioning 
and examination in respect of oflcnces and sins com- 
mitted, as the r.ltimoklcha was a fortnightly examina- 
tion Such were the regulations laid down by the 
Apostle of Hoi)' Life to cleanse outcvciy failing and 
vice that human flesh is heir to * 

One can easily understand that a icformcr, who was 


* It doc; not directh concern us to lenrii how tlie I'assa (ox U'as n't 
It IS called) )V. kept h> Huddhisis nt the present da> Cut nevertheless, 
the present forms of instiiutions, estib'ishc 1 twenty four ct-iiturics ago, 
must always be interesting, and Dr Rhys Dasids has gi\cn so excellent 
an account of the IVas, as now kept in Ceyflon, that \/e ftcl no hesitation 
in quoting the passage — 

" The custom has suiM'cd down to the present day in southern conn* 
tries, lint in a form, winch is a cnrloii-, instance of the way in which the 
letter of such religious ordinances can b- obsencl, and turned to real 
use, long after the rexson of their original iii'.iiiutton has ceased to 
operate i he wandering meiuhcaiits hiae hccoiwe sallied, celibate, 
parochial clergy , but ctery year during those nioiilhs, which were the 
rainy season in Magadha in the lime of Gautama, they leave llieir per- 
manent homes , and Inang in tempor try huts, put lip by the peasantry of 
some distnet', who «peciall\ unite them, hold a scries of public sen ices, 
in which tlicy lead and explain the 1* ill Pitnkas to all of any age or sex 
or caste who choose to listen 1 his period called IFas (from the Sans- 
crit Varsha, ram) is m Ceylon the tinrsi part of the year , and as there 
are no regular religioin senices -t anv otlier time llic pcasintry celebrate 
the reading of 700 (or lli” word) at IE r time as rhnr great leligious 
festival 1 hev put up under the palm trecj I pitiif inn, roofed, but quite 
open at the Sides, and ornain.ntcd with bright elodis aiio llowers, and 
round it they sit in the moonliglit on the ground, md listen through the 
night with g-cat satisfaction, it not with gri at intelligence, to the sacred 
c ords, repealed by' relays of shaven monks The greatest fivorite at 
ihese readings of bn a is the Jataka bool , winch contains so mueli of the 
old fables, stones Coaiiuon t > the \r\ an peoples > I o these wonder- 
ful stories the simple peasantry, dressed in their best and bnglites , 
listen all the night long with unaffected delight, chaUiug jdeasamly 
noi and again witli their neighbours, and indulging all ilie while iii 
the mild narcotic of the betel leaf, their stores ol which (and of its never- 
fatling adjuncts chunain, i <r, white lime aiul the Areka nut), aflbrd i 
constant occasion for acts of p itiio good fellowship llie first spirit of 
buddhism may have passed away as completely as llic old reason foi 
n as , neither heareis nor preachers may have that deep sense of evil m 
the world and in tliemselves, nor that high resolve to battle with and 
overcome it winch animated some of the early Buddhists , and lliey all 
I IiiiiL tliemselves to he earning merit by their easy service But there is, 
at least at these festivals, a genuine feeling of human kindness, in liarnionj* 
alike with the teachings of G mtama, and with the gentle beauty of those 
moonlight scenes Buddhism, pp 57, 5S 
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SO deeply conscious of the weaknesses of human 
nature, and who tried so persistently to conquer those 
weaknesses m Ins followers by constant self discipline, 
wMs naturally reluctant to admit w'omcn into the Holy 
Order, or to allow them to live in the tame Viliftras 
In the end, hou ever, he had to yield to importunities, 
and allowed w'oman to embrace the Order as Bhikkhu- 
nis, on certain conditions Tlicy were — 

(1) Tliat lihikkhunis should make salutations to and 
bow down before all Uhikklius 

(2) That Blukkhunis should not spend the Vassa 
in places where there were no Bhikkhus 

(3) That every half month Bhikkluinis should as- 
certain from Bhikkhus the dates of tiic Uposatha cere- 
mony, and the time of the Exhortation 

(4) That Blukkhunis should hold the Pavaranft before 
both the Sanghas, r c, of Bhikkhus and of Bhikkliunis 

(5) That Blukkhunis, guilty of offences, should under- 
go discipline towards both the Sanghas 

(6) TJiat Blukkhunis, as novices, should ask leave for 
the Upasampndd ceremony from both the Sanghas 

(7) Tliat Bhikkliunis should on no pretext revile 
Bhikkhus 

(8) That Bhikkhus might admonish Blukkhunis, but 
the latter should not admonish the former 

Chullavagga, X, i. 4 

It was settled that Blukkhunis wcic to recite the PAti- 
mokkha to Blukkhunis, to receive confession of sms from 
them, and to cairy out the disciplinary proceedings 
against them Buies w'ere laid down for the conduct and 
behaviour of Blukkhunis down to the minutest details, 
and Blukkhunis received the ordination much in the same 
way as Bhikkhus, if free from the same disqualifications 

Tlius was established the earliest Older of monks 
and nuns in the woild Imposing monastciics of 
stone were made, rules and judicial proceedings were 
framed and elaborated, holy manuscripts were pre- 
served, copied, and commented upon, and systems of 
confession, discipline, and penance were developed in 
India a thousand years before tlic same things w’crc 
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de\ eloped with a remarkable similarity in Europe 
“ If all this be chance, it is a most stupendous miracle 
of coincidence ; it is in fact ten thousand miracles.” * 
Communication among ancient and mediaeval nations 
was not so slow as we are liable to imagine, and it is 
impossible not to conclude that the first originators 
of the monastic system in Europe had some hints 
from the far East where the tiaditions and sciipturcs 
of a religion, akin to Chiistianity, were preserved and 
perpetuated amidst v,ars, invasions, and troubles by 
hoi)’’ celebate monks, ictlred from the world, and work- 
ing in their cloisters and cells, unknown beyond the 
walls of their Vihiras f But the relations between the 
Christian and Buddhist Monastic systems Will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent chapter 


* Rbjs Davids Hibbert Lectures, iSSi, p 103 
' *< A the destruction of men, tbc monks of tins time assembled 
And that the faith might hst long, they wrote them in books ” ’ 

JlfuAQz/ansa 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HISTORY or BUDDHISM 

Wl have in the preceding chapters briefly examined 
the naluie of the lehgious revolution winch commenced 
in India in the sixth century befoic Christ It remains 
now to narrate a few facts relating to the spread of that 
leiigion in India, and its subsequent decline and extinc- 
tion 

We are told in the ChuUavagga XI that, on the death 
of Gautama, the venerable Mahfikfisv apa proposed, 
“ Let us chant together the Dhamma and the Vinaya ” 
The pioposal was accepted, and 499 Arhats were select- 
ed for the purpose , and A'nanda, the faithful friend and 
follower of Gautama, completed the numbei 500 

And so the Thera Bhikkhus went up to Rfijagriha 
to chant together the Dhamma and the Vinaya ” 
Upah, who nas a barber before, was questioned as the 
great authoiity on Vinaya, and A nanda, the friend of 
Gautama, was questioned as the authority on Diiamma 
(Sutta) 

This was the council of RAjagnha held in the year of 
Gautama’s dcatli, 477 B C to settle the sacred text and 
fix it on the memory by chanting it together We will 
now speak of the council of Vaisah 

“A centuiv after the death of the Blessed One, the 
Bhikkhus of Vaisaii, Vajjians, promulgated at Vais&h the 
ten theses — 

" (i) That storing salt in a hoin vessel was peimis- 
sible 

“(2) That the mid-day meal might be eaten when 
the sun’s shadow shewed turn fingerbreadths after 
noon 

‘ (3) That he wdio intended to go into the village 
could begin to eat again after he had once left off 

“(4) That a number of Bhikkhus, residing .w'lthin 
the Same boundary, might hold Uposatha separately 
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“ (5) That a Sangha not at unity wjilnn itself might 

earn" out an ofncial act. , 

‘(6) That It was permissible for a Thikknu to ao 
an\ thing adopted as a practice by his Upadh\A\a 

‘‘ (7) That curds might be eaten by one v ho liad 
alrcad\ finished his mid-da\ meal 

• (S) Tlmt It was permissible to drink unfermented 

toddy. 

• (9) That a rug or mat need not be of the limited 
size prescribed if it iiad no fringe 

‘•(10) Tnat It was permissible to rccci\c gold and 

sih cr.’ 

Yasa, the son of Kankandaka a venerable Bhikkhu, 
protested against these licenses, and said to the la> dis- 
ciples — 

'■ Do Sirs, nothing of the kind The use of gold and 
silver IS not allowed to thl: bfikv aputti> a b.imans ^ 
The Sakjaputtiya Sainans neither allow it to be given 
to them, nor take charge of it The Sal japnliija Sfi- 
mans arc men whose gems and lewellcrj liavc been laid 
aside, and who arc wuliout silver and without gold ” 

The Ollier Bhikkhus of Vaicali, however, were of a 
different mind, and received monev , and offered Vasa’s 
portion to Juni, — but he refused to accept it On this 
tliev' carried out an Ac: vf Rtuvcihatzor against him 
on the charge of upLraidmg and reviling his brother 
Bhikkhiic 

But Yasa, nothing daunted, went out among the 
people, and in an eloquent harangue bi ought serious 
charges against the Biukkluis ana defended his own 
concucl. And the people applauded him and said, 

Ihcre 15 but one, su'-, who Is a. Sai.j aputti) a Sfiman, — 
our master Yasa the son of Kan' andaua All the rest 
arc no Samans, nciihe- Sak) apuitiv as ” When the 
Bill! k'ms heard of tins the) became sull more annov cd, 
,ind passed an Ac: of ^^msfinsioa against Yasa for pro- 
claiming a false dt^clnne among the people 

* 111 < til!* nr!ic<. «ume h\ \ inch lltdilluws vtrt. Ki’onti It 
me- ns brmr.ias, or lveni,ious \\o Ur>, vho ire the followers of tin. .Syn 
cif li e '* il J"! tace 
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But the intrepid Yasa was not to be thus beaten. He 
travelled westwards to Kosambi (west of Allahabad,) 
?ind “ sent messengers to the Bhiklvhus of the 
western country, and of Avanti, and of the southern 
countr}'’, sajMiig, ' Let your reverences come I We must 
take in charge this legal question before what is not 
Dliamma is spread abroad and what is Dhamma is put 
aside, before what is not Vinaya is spread abioad and 
what IS Vinaya is put aside ’ " 

And in response to this invitation the venerable Sam- 
bhhta Sanavftst * came from Ahoganga Hill And sixty 
Bhikkhus came from the western country and eight)'- 
eight from Avanti and the southern country, shewing 
that Buddhism had spread westwards towards Kanouj 
and southwards towaids Malwa and the Deccan And 
these western and southcin Bhikkhus consulted to- 
gether and resolved to take the opinion of Revata, a re- 
nowned teacher, who had learnt the A'gamas (the first 
four NikSyas) and knew by lieait the Dhamma (Sutta) 
the Vinaya and the Mfitikfis (Abhidhamma, or portions 
of them) They travelled fiom Soreyya to Sankassa, 
from Sankassa to Kannakujja (Kknyakubja or Kanouj), 
thence to Udumbara, to Aggalapura and to SahajSti, 
where, at last, they met him By the advice of Sam- 
bhhta SAnavflsi, Yasa consulted Revata here, and Revata 
assured him that the Bhikkhus of Vaisili were wrong 
And Yasa invited him to the great council which was to 
be held 

In the meantime the Bhikkhus of VaisSIi heard that 
Yasa was obtaining support from the Bhikkhus of the 
western provinces, and thej'- too sought for support 
Thej’’ went to the lenowned Revata, but Revata declined 
to receive them They then bribed an attendant of 
Revata’s and suggested to him, " Let the venerable 
Thera say thus much at the meeting of the Sangha, 

‘ It is in the regions of the East that the Buddhas are 
born It IS the Bhikkhus of the East who hold 
opinions in accord with the Dhamma, whereas the 


• A well-known n-nne in Buddhist literature, and the hero of the Snna 
i-asl Avadana part of the Bodhisatva Avaduiia Kalpalata 
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Blukkhus of the West do not.‘ " But Revata declined 
to i^ive hts support to the VaiCiii Bhikkhus 

We arc also told that a deity from heaven appealed 
before Salha, a venerable teacher and said to him, “ Von 
arc quite right S^ilha , it is the Eastern Bhikkhus whose 
opinions arc against the Dhamma and the Western 
Bhikkhus vvliosc opinions accoid therevvilii ” 

These details, some of which arc legendary, arc, lioiv- 
ever, important, because the) shew the true character 
of the difi'crcncc in opinion whicii shook the whole 
Buddhist world to its centre a century after Gautama’s 
death The difference was between the Eastern Bud- 
dhists of Vaisah and the Western Buddhists of the 
provinces along the iiighcr course of the Ganges, and 
also of Mahva and llic Deccan Tlic Eastern opin- 
ions were started b) the Vajjians of VaisAH, and if 
the Vajjians be liic same as the Turanian Yu-clii tribe, 
as has been supposed by Beal, the dispute was mainly 
between Turanian Buddhists and Hindu Buddinsts. 
We shall see further on that tlic Eastern opinions 
were subsequently upheld by the Buddhists of the 
Norihcrn school, and that the Turanian nations of the 
w'orld, the Chinese, the .Thibetans, &.c , belong to this 
Northern school 

The proceedings in the council arc mtcresting The 
Sanga met at Vaisah, «nnd after much talk, — 

The venerable Revata laid .i icsolution before the 
Sangha —‘Let the venerable Saiigha hear me Whilst 
v'c are discussing this legal question, there is both 
much pointless talking, and no sense is clear in any 
single speech If it seem meet to the Sangha, let the 
Sangha settle this question by rcfcinng it to a jUr)^”' 

And he proposed four Bhikkhus from the East and 
four Bhikkhus from the West to form the jury The 
Eastern Bhikkhus wcic Sabbakfimi (a pupil of A'nanda 
the faithful companion of Gautama), Salha, Kujja- 
sobhila, and Vksabha-gamika , and the Western 
Bhikkhus were Revata, Sfmavasi, Yasa, and Sdmana 
The rc-Jolution wms put to the vote and cauied 
unanimously that these eight should form the jury 
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The ten questions wefe then put one by one to the 
jury^ and the juiy disallowed all the ten licenses for 
which the Vaisali Bhikkhus had contended, — except 
only the sixth license which, it was dcclaied, was 
allowable in certain cases, and not in other cases 

At this rehearsal, seven hundicd Bhikkhus took part, 
and the rehearsal is called “ That of the seven hundred ” 
Chullavagga XII The date of this council of Vais&li 
IS stated to be a century after Gautama’s death, z e, 
377 B C 

It must not be supposed, however, this settlement of 
the ten questions was finall}’’ accepted by all parties 
The oldei and moie influential membeis of the order 
decided the questions, but the majority was against 
them, and they seceded in large numbers from the 
bosom of the orthodox chuich, and held what is known 
as the great council 

“ The monks of the greT.t council Uirned the religion upside do\sn , 

“ Thej bioke up the originnl scriptures and made a new recension ” 

And the Noithern Buddhists are the successors of 
these seceders Hence the stieam of Buddhism flows 
in two different channels, known as the Noithern Bud- 
dhism of Nepal, Thibet, and China, and the Southcin 
Buddhism of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam 

It has been well observed that new religious systems, 
howevei noble in then intiinsic worth, depend much on 
external ciicumstances for their acceptance by mankind 
The Chnstian leligion, which made little pi ogress 
during the first few centuiies, was then cmbiaced by 
Constantine when Roman sway and Roman culture 
were predominant in Europe, and thus made an easy 
and lapid progress in the western world The religion 
of Mahomet was proclaimed just when the Aiab- 
lans had no rivals to oppose them in the world, — 
when the Roman power had declined, and the Feudal 
power had not been developed in Europe In India 
the ancient Hindu lehgion had spread with the con- 
quests of the Aryans issuing fiom the Punjab and subju- 
gating the whole of India In the same way the 
religion of Buddlia, which made no distinction between 
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the Brahman and the low born, obtained a sudden 
access in power, when low born kings ruled in Maga- 
dha, and were supreme o\er all Northern India. 

The Sisun&ga dynasty, to uhich BimbisSra and 
Ajdtasatru belonged, came to a end about 370 B C , 
and Nanda, born of a Sildra woman, ascended the 
throne, and he and his eight sons ruled for about fifty 
years A defeated rebel under the last of the Nandas 
escaped from Magadha about 325 B C, and met 
Alexander the Great on the banks of the Sutlej. It 
is said that Alexander was so disgusted with the 
pride of this adventurer, Chandragupta, that he wished 
to execute him After Alexander’s departure, Chandra- 
gupta gathered round him the hardy warriors of the 
w'est, and about 320 B C, succeeded in having the 
last Nanda murdered, and ascended the throne of 
Magadha by the help of Ch&nakya, the Richelieu of 
ancient India 

Neither Chandragupta nor his son BindusAra was 
a Buddhi'-t, but Bindus&ra’s successor, who ascended the 
throne 118 years after the Council of Vaisfili, 7 e, 
about 260 B C , embraced the popular religion, as 
Constantine embraced Cbnstmmty, and became its 
most pow'erful promulgator all over India, and 
beyond India Asoka’s name is honored from the 
Volga to Japan, and from Siberia to Ceylon, and “ if 
a man’s fame can be meisured by the number of hearts 
who revere his memoiy, by the number of lips who 
have mentioned and still mention him with honour, 
Asoka IS more famous than Charlemagne or Cffisar.”*^ 
Asoka extended his empire all over Northern India ; 
his pillars are found at Delhi and Allahabad , and 
rocks bearing his inscriptions are found near Peshaw^ar 
and Gujerat, between Delhi and Jaipur, and in Orissa. 

He held the third Council about the i8th year 
of his reign, 7 c, about 242 B C One thousand 
elders attended the Council, which lasted for nine 
months under the presidency of Tissa, son of Moggali , 

• Kopen, quoted in Rhjs Davids’s Duddlaim p zzz 
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and the sacred texts Vvere once more clianted and 
settled It should be 'noticed that 'the Northern 
Buddhists are ignorant of this Council at Patna, as 
they had seceded before this date. 

After the close of the Council, Asoka sent mission- 
aries, as we are told in the Dtpavansa and the Mah&- 
vansa, to Kashmir and Gftndh&ra, to Mahtsa (near 
modern Mysoie), to Vanav^so (probably Rajputana), 
to Aparantaka (West Punjab), to Mahdrattha, to 
Yonaloka (Bactr'ia and Greek kingdoms), to Hima- 
vanta (central Himalayas), to Subannabhhmi Iprobably 
the Malay Peninsula), and to Lanka (Ceylon) The 
edicts of Asoka also inform us that his orders vvere 
carried out In Chola (Tanjore), Pandya (Madura and 
Tinhivelli), Satyapura (Satputa range, south of the 
Narmadd^, Kerala (near Travancore'', Ceylon, and the 
land of the Greek king Antiochus And in another 
edict he claims to have sent embassies to five Greek 
kings 

We have seen before that Asoka sent his own son 
to Ceylon, and Molhinda soon converted the king and 
spread Buddhism in Ceylon The scenes of Mdhindas 
labours are still visible in Ceylon Eight miles from 
the ruined city of Anuradhapura is the hill of Mihintale, 
vvere the Ceylonese king built a monastery for the 
Indian monks “ Here on the precipitous western 
side of the hill, under a large mass of granite rock, 
at a spot v;hich, completely shut out from the world, 
affords a magnificent view of the plains below, he 
(Mdhinda) had his study hollowed out and steps cut 
in the rock, over which alone it could be reached 
There, also, the stone couch which was caived out of 
the solid rock still exists, with holes, either for curtain 
rods, or for a protecting balustiade beside it The 
great rock effectually protects the cave from the heat 
of the sun, in whose warm light the broad valley below 
IS basking Not a sound reaches it from the plain, now 
one far reaching forest, then full of busy homesteads 
, , I shall not easily forget the day when I first 
entered that lonely cool and quiet chamber, so simple 
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and yet so beautiful, where more than 2000 years ago, 
the Great Teacher of Ceylon had sat and thought and 
worked through the long years of his peaceful and 
useful life” ^ 

After the death of King Tissa, and of Mdliinda, 
Ceylon was twice overrun and conquered by Dravidian 
conquerors, who were finally expelled by Watta G&mini 
about 88 B C And it'was then that the Three Pitakas 
which had been so long preserved by word of mouth, 
arc said to ha\ e been reduced to writing “ seeing the 
destruction of men,” as the Dipavansa has it 

Buddhagosha was the great commentator of Buddhist 
sacred works, the Saynacharya of Buddhism He was 
a Brahman of Magadha, and went to Ceylon and 
wrote the great commentaries for which he is known 
He then w'ent to Burma, about 450 A, D, and iiitio- 
duced Buddhism into that country 

Buddhism was introduced m Siam in 638 A 
Java seems to have received Buddhist missionaries 
about the same time, and Buddhism seems to have 
spread thence to Sumatra All these countries be- 
longed to the Southern Buddhist school 

With regard to Northern Buddhism, we know that 
It was the prevailing faith 111 the north-west of India 
before the commencement of the Christian era 
Pushpa Mitra, king of Kashmir, persecuted the 
Buddhists early in the second century B C , and 
Pubhpa Mitra’s son, Agni Mitra, met the Greeks on the 
banks of the Ganges The Greeks under Menander 
were victorious, and about 150 B Cj extended their 
conquests as far as the Ganges But the victoiy of the 
Greeks was no loss to Buddhism, and N&g^rjuna, 
or Nagasena, the founder of a school of Northern 
Buddhism, is said to have convinced the Greek king 
of the truth of Buddhism We have already, in 
Chapter XV, quoted from the PS.li work Milindapanho, 
a supposed dialogue between the king and the preacher 
on the philosopiiy of the five Skandhas 

* Rhjs Davids’ Budtikisnty pp 230,231. 
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In the first century of the Christian era, the Greeks 
were m their turn conquertcl in Western India by 
a Turanian tribe, the Yu-Chi Kaniska, who be- 
longed to this tribe, began his rule in Kashmir about 
78 A D His vast empire extended from Cabul, over 
Yarkand and Khokan, over Kashmir and Rajpiitana, 
and the wliole of the Punjab, to Giijcrat and Sind r« 
the south, and to Agra in the cast He was .1 zealous 
Iluddliist of the Nordicrn School, and held a Council 
of 500 monks If this Council had settled the text as 
the Council of Asoka at Patna had done we should now’^ 
have had in our possession tlie settled scriptures of 
Northern Buddhism as we have the Tlircc Pitakas of 
the South But Kanishka's Council satisfied itself with 
writing three commentaries only, and Northern Bud- 
dhism therefore drifted more and more from the 
original religion, and assumed different forms in 
different countries It is necessary only to add, that 
Kanishka's Council is unknown to the Southern Bud- 
dhists, as Asoka's Council is unknown to the Northern 
Buddhists Asvoghosa, who has written a life of Bud- 
dha for the Northern Buddhists, lived in Kaniska’s 
court It IS supposed that the Christian apostle St 
Thomas visited Western India about this time and 
died a martyr The king Gondophares of the Chris- 
tian legend is supposed to be Kanishka of Kandahar 

As early as the second century B C , Buddhist 
books were taken to the Emperor of China, probably 
from Kashmir Another Emperor m 62 A D pro- 
cured more Buddhist works, and Buddhism spread 
rapidly from that date until it became the State 
religion in the fourth century 

From China Buddhism spread to Korea in 372 
A D,and thence to Japan m 552 A D, Kochiu- 
China, Formosa, Mongolia, and other places received 
Buddhism from China in the fourth and fifth centuries j 
while from Cabul tlie religion travelled to Yashkand, 
Balk, Bokhara, and otlier places 

Buddliism must have penetrated into Nepal early, 
but the kingdom wms becoming Buddhist in the sixth 
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century, and the fiist Buddhist I'ing of Thibet sent 
for scriptures from India in 632 A D, 

In India Buddhism never entirely supplanted 
oriliodox Hinduism, and tlic tuo religions rcni.itncd 
side bj side, gcncrall}' in peace for scicral cc^luri(’^ , 
and we shall see hereafter, tliat \shcn the Chinese 
travellers Fa Ilian and Houen Tsang came to Imha 
in 400 A D. and 629 A D , they found both the 
religions prcv.uhng in the country At the time of 
Houen Tsang, however. Buddhism was rathei on the 
decline and was not the prevailing rthgion anywhere 
except in Kashmii, in the Upper Punjab, in Magadha, 
and in Gujerat 

It was in the sixth century that Ilmduism revived 
in a new form under the auspices of \'ikramfidit> .i tlic 
Great , and in the seventh ccriiury the Great KumA- 
rila Bhatta, commenced Jus attacks on Buddhism, and 
he was followed by a greater wnUr, SankarAchArj'a, 
who lived m tlic ninth century A. D Besides these 
literary attacks, there was probably some real perse- 
cution also, ami the discoveries at SarnAth, near Jicna- 
rcs, slicw that " all has been sacked and burnt, pnest, 
temples, idols, altogether, and this* more than once’’ * 
The Bajputs became masters of Northern India by 
the loth century A, D , and were new and 7C.dtjus con- 
verts to llmcluism , and Hindu temples rapuiiy re- 
placed Buddhist churches and monnslerica under their 
regime 

Ai the time of the Mohammedan invasions there 
was still some Buddhism lingering near Benares, 
in Magadha and in Orissa, besides that of the Jamas 
of Western India 

Such is tlic historj'^ of Buddhism in India, and 
the history suggests man> serious refleMons toallmdu, 
IJie phenomenon of a new religion taking its rise among 
an ancient people, and holding its own (or a thousand 
years by the side of tlic old religion, —until it was sup- 
pressed by force and violence,— is unique in the history 


Mnjor Kuio, in Cuniniii’Iwin’s Ktiions 
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of the world. What was there in Buddhism which 
ensured its success among a people so conservative and 
so keenly fond of forms and ceremonials as the Hindus ? 
And what was there in the Buddhist Monastic Order 
which gave it its vitality, and made it assume such 
vast proportions through the length and breadth of 
India ? 

Stories like those of Uphli and Sunita, which we have 
narrated before, suggest an explanation Updii was a 
barber and Sunita was a sweeper, and both were pro- 
bably Shdras Hinduism had no room for such as 
they, however meritorious, however virtuous, however 
learned they might be. Uphli and Sunita adopted 
Buddhism, and they rose to honor, to fame, to priest- 
hood This IS the weakness of Hinduism , it is a weak- 
ness which it has inherited from liistonc causes, and for 
which It has paid dearly from time to time 

Hindu Aryans, when they first came to India waged 
a long and destructive war of centuries against the 
aborigines before they could conquer Northern India 
and establish their religion throughout the land That 
the early Hindus would cherish feelings of hostility and 
contempt against these fierce aboiigines was only 
natural But times changed, and the millions of abori- 
gines at last sulimitted themselves to the Aryans 

They adopted the civilization of their conqueiors, 
adopted their religion as far as they were allowed to do, 
engaged themselves in peaceful industry and trades, 
acquired riches and wealth, ovyned villages, and even, 
in some instances, acquired the religious knowledge of 
their masters {Chhdndogya Upamshad, IV, 2; The time 
had come when the Shdras might be foimally ad- 
mitted within the pale of Hinduism, and allowed to 
learn the Hindu Vedas, practise Hindu rites, and 
employ Hindu priests Such a wise concession would 
have strengthened Hinduism foi ever after, and saved it 
from manifold calamities and disasters But this was 
not to be The Aryan castes were exclusive, and they 
rigorously kept the Slid ra out They prohibited, him 
^ from all religious knowledge and all religious rites, they , 
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made unjust and cruel civil and criminal laws against 
him, and they continued to treat him as an outcast 
and a sla\e, long after he had acquired wealth and civi- 
lization and power Such cruelty brought on its own 
retribution 

hlillions of intelligent, virtuous and influential Sfidras 
sighed for a recognized status in the religious system of 
India 

The time came, and the man A scion of a respected 
Kshatrij a house descended from his status, and pro- 
claimed that virtue not caste led to honor 

Thousands at ^nce came over and joined Gautama 
Buddha, and Buddhism rapidly became a power in the 
land Two centuries after Buddha, the Maurya dynasty 
became the masters of Northern India They were not 
Kshatriyas, and were therefore looked down upon by 
the adherents of caste What wonder that the great 
Asoka made a clean sweep of caste, and adopted the 
religion which honored virtue and meritonous acts 
rather than caste ? 

The same causes must have continued to operate 
during a thousand years after the time of Asoka 
Those to whom Hinduism gave no status must have 
been glad to obtain a status in the more catholic 
religious system Many a virtuous and intellectual 
and vorthy member of society, whom Manu rigorously 
excluded from religious rites and observances, found 
religious consolation, and e\en learning, fame and dis- 
tinction within the cloisters of vast monasteries In- 
deed, the path to honor was made too easy and too 
wide , hundreds of thousands became Buddhist priests 
in order to li\e an easy and honored and slothful life j 
and at last Buddhism tottered to its fall on account 
of its unwieldy body of idle monks and huns. 

Then followed a great political revolution Ancient 
nations became enfeebled, ancient dynasties were swept 
away, and by the tenth century, the Rajputs had be- 
come masters of Northern India Partly thrbugh in- 
nate hfelessness and partly through persecution and 
violence. Buddhism was swept out of India, an'd the 
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Hindus once more followed one common religion, the 
modern or PaurSnik Hinduism 

An opportunity now presented itself in the 8th to 
loth century after Christ, (as it had come once before 
in the 8th to loth century before Christ), to deal with 
the Sfidras in a catholic and kindly spirit, and to ad- 
mit them to the benefits of the same common religion 
and the same common observances Other nations in 
the world, — among whom caste is unknown, — have 
done so The Greeks and their helot slaves have 
mingled and formed the modern Greek nation The 
patricians of Rome have mixed with the plebians and 
with foreign tribes, and formed the modern Italian 
nation The Normans have mixed with the Saxons in 
England, and the Franks have mixed with the Celts m 
France Even the haughty barons of mediaeval Europe 
have mixed with their colonii and slaves, and formed 
the modern nations of Europe Racial distinctions and 
political distinctions disappear one after another,— but 
caste distinctions, never ' 

The opportunity was lost The SMra castes were 
not admitted within the pale of respectable Hinduism, 
Once more they were cruelly debarred from the bless- 
ings of religious instruction and rites Aryan priests 
would not officiate for them, and they had to appoint 
Brahmans of their own castes, (the Varna Brahmans of 
modern India) to perform for them religious rites and 
observances in imitation of the Hindu rites 

More than this, — the Aryan Kshatriya and Vaisya 
castes were now permanently disunited into profession — 
cHstes — the Kayasthas, the Vaidyas, the goldsmiths, the 
potters, the weavers and others They were disinherit- 
ed of their ancient privilege of religious knowledge and 
the study of the Veda which now became the monopoly 
of Brahmans And the Brahmans performed religious 
rites for these Aryan castes who had formerly the pri- 
vilege of performing those rites themselves 

Thus there was a double injustice done, — an injustice to 
the sections of the ancient Kshatriya and Vaisya castes 
who were disinherited of religious learning, and an in- 
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justice to the Sildra castes who were still left outside 
the pale of the Hindu religion The injustice once 
again brought its own retribution. 

Fifty millions of the population of India, formerly 
belonging to the untutored and uncarcd for Sudra 
castes, have fallen off from the precincts of Hinduism 
and have embraced the faith of Islam India of to-day 
IS a house divided against itself 

The immediate successors of Mahomet were fired 
with a fervid enthusiasm to spread the faith of Islam, 
and to convert all Kafar nations to the leligion of 
Mahomet. The zeal lasted for a century, and within a 
centuiy from the death of Mahomet, his religion had 
spread from Persia and Khorasan to Spain 

Five Ceniuites after, this zeal scarcely survived , and 
when India was conquered in 1194, A D , the conquerors 
were more eager to extend their dominions, to increase 
their revenue, and to build their mosques and palaces, 
than to convert the Hindus Some acts of intolerance 
are recorded, but no organized attempt was made by 
the Musalman rulers of India to convert the population 
into the faith of Islam Wars weie waged for the con- 
quest of kingdoms and for the acquisition of wealth, but 
History records no wars and no systematic efforts to 
stamp out Hinduism 

The great centies of Musalman power, — the districts 
of Delhi and Agra, the districts of Ahmednagar, Bija- 
pur and Golkonda still teem with Hindu population 
Royal power was not exerted in an organized way to 
convert the Kafar millions, and Hindus lemamed Hindus. 

Nevertheless, by a slow process, which History does 
not lecord, — but which is well known and universally 
recognized now, — there was a falling off from Hinduism , 
there was an accession to the ranks of Islam Non- 
Arj'^an SUdra castes, to whom Hinduism gave no status 
or position, fell off by the million, and secured a status 
and position for themselves by embracing the Mahom- 
nmdan religion A little pressure was lequired to 
effect this end, and this little pressure was probably 
exerted by local Moulvies and Jaigirdars Of all the 
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provinces of Northern India, Bengal Proper contained 
the smallest proportion of Aryan population and the 
largest proportion of Non-Aryan population And of 
the fifty millions of the Indian Musalmans the Bengal 
Musalmans number nearly twenty millions 

To one who has spent the best part of his life 
in observnng the habits and ways of these low caste 
Sfidra Hindus, their rapid conversion is not a matter 
of surprise Thirty-five centuries ago, the Punjab 
Arj-ans debarred the conquered Dases from all religi- 
ous observances , and twenty-five centuries ago, Vasish- 
tha indignantly declared m his Dharma SAira that the 
Brahman who would officiate as priest for a Sfidra 
■would be born again as a village pig ' This feeling of 
contempt for the poor Sudra survives unfortunately to 
the present day Aryan Brahmans in Bengal will not 
officiate as priests for the Sfidra castes, will not accept 
their offerings or teach them religion , and Aryan castes, 
like the Kfiyasthas and Vaidyas, carefully avoid the 
Sudra castes, the pariahs of Hinduism The Sfidra castes 
hanker after an admission into the inner circle of Hin- 
duism , they perform Hindu rites and ceremonials 
through Brahmans of their own , they are often more 
orthodox in their beliefs and practices than the higher 
castes and practically thej' are Hindus in every sense 
of the word But nevertheless, the crj^stal bar of Hin- 
duism mo'ves not , and the Sfidra castes, eagerly pressing 
forward fiom all sides, are still debarred from the 
charmed circle by the adamant wall of caste • * 


* A Brahman fnend of mine informs me that the Jugis of his distnct, 
an industnons, n ell-behaved and respectable body of people, liave com- 
menced a movement to prove their status as Hindus, and secure admis- 
sion within the inner pale of Hinduism Less respectable biinm castes 
have, within mv knowledge, resolved from time to time to abjure non- 
Hindu practices in order to come closer to the inner circle of Hinduism 
Non-Arj -in abonginal tribes, as thej rise in hnowledge and civilization, 
adopt Hindu forms and practices, appoint Brahmans of their own and 
settle down as separate Hindu castes, outside the pale of the recognized 
budra castes Hinauism thus assumes the form of a number of concen- 
tric circ’es 1 The light of purity and sanctity is supposed to shine 
brightest w ithm the inner circle composed of the Brahmans and Aryan 
castes and to radiate less and less brightly to the second circle of bfidra 
castes, and the third circle of recently Hmduized aboriginal castes 
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Later religions are free from this weakness which has 
crept into Hinduism To the poorest and humblest 
of Buddhists, like Upali and Sunita, the path was open 
by virtuous conduct and the acquisition of learning 
to honor, to distinction, and to priesthood The poorest 
Christian peasant or labourer is the inheritor of all the 
beautiful moral precepts, all the rich consolations which 
that noble religion can afford to the highest princes 
and potentates of Europe He is entitled to the minis- 
tration of the highest priest in the land, and in the 
eye of religion, he is the equal of all other Christians 
The humblest Mahomedan cultivator, in the remotest 
corner of Bengal, considers himself a member of a 
great confederation , he is proud of the traditions of 
Mahomet'and of the Arab conquests and civilization , 
he listens to the teachings of distinguished Moulvies 
and Maulanac who visit Eastern Bengal from distant 
parts of India , he looks towards Mecca five times in 
the day, and utters the same prayer which is prescribed 
for all Musalmans , and if he can put by some money, 
he undertakes a visit to that holy place His place is 
assured m the great Mahomedan community, and in 
the eye of religion, he is not inferior to the Sultan of 
Turkey or the Khedive of Egypt, 

The Hindu religious system gives no such assurance 
and no position of equality to the Shdra castes High 
caste Brahmans will not preach to the Sudras nor per- 
foim rites for him He may conform to Hindu rites and 
come closer to Hindu piactices , but he and his sons, 
for endless generations to come, must be content to 
live in the precincts of Hinduism, looking reverently 
on the superior sanctitj'' of the charmed circle, and 
never hoping for admission therein for himself or his 
remotest descendant The relations between him and 
the superior Hindu castes are slight, the cohesion of 


These remarks do not apply to Southern India, where the Hindus (Brah- 
mans and all) being of Dravidian stock, the disiznction between Arran 
crates and laon Aryan castes does not exist But even there the sons of 
the ancient conrerts to Hinduism look down, 1 suppose, on those who 

are now gradually drawing closer to Hinduism 
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Hinduism is feeble here He does what the Br&hmans 
of his caste decide for him, and what the Panchayet of 
his community think to be right and proper He 
remains close to Aryan Hinduism from a feeling of 
respect and veneration, but he receives no encourage- 
ment and no assurance, and the Aryan castes will 
never receive him as one of then own, as an equal 
member of a gieat and common brotherhood What 
wonder, when an appeal was made to him in a popular 
way to turn elsewhere for consolation and an assured 
status, that he should respond to tliat appeal What 
wonder that twenty millions of the Shdra Hindus of Ben- 
gal, who were feebly attached to Aryan Hinduism by a 
feeling of admiration and imitation, and whom the 
Aryan Hindus did not recognize and did not minister 
to, — should have fallen off from the Hindu ranks and, 
under some persuasion and piobably under some pres- 
sure, secured for themselves a more assuied status by 
embracing the Mahomedan faith And if a similar 
appeal, in a popular and intelligible manner, be made 
again to the lower classes of Hindus in Bengal, there 
can be little doubt that those whom the caste-system 
so unjustly and cruelly leaves in the shade, will pio- 
bably respond to the appeal again, and some more 
millions may yet fall off from Hinduism to which they 
aie so feebly attached 

It IS natural for men to seek to improve their posi- 
tion, and the S^dras of India, to whom Hinduism in 
the past and in the present has been so cruel, have 
struggled hard to improve their status by accepting 
Buddhism or Vaishnavism or Islamism or anything else 
which has offeied them a chance Hinduism with all its 
noble traditions, its rich moral lessons, and its ancient 
wealth of philosophy and deep thought, has continuously 
suffered m the past by its exclusive caste-system In 
the future, a catholic and all-embracing love, and a 
brotherly recognition of equality may re-unite and save , 
an uncharitable exclusiveness will disunite and destroy 



CHAPTER XIX 

BUDDHISJI AND JAINAISM 

The Jama religion has long been consicleied as an 
ofifshoot from the leligion proclaimed by Gautama 
Buddha Hoiien Tsang who tiavelled in India m the 
7th century aftei Chi 1st, viewed it in this light . and all 
that we have hithei to known of the tenets of Jainaism 
justified this supposition 

Both Lassen and Weber denied, and with verj^ good 
reasons, the independent origin of the Jama religion, and 
both the scholars maintained that the Jamas uerc sece- 
ders from Buddhism, and had blanched off from the Bud- 
dhists, and formed a sect of their own The sciipturcs 
of the Jamas were not reduced to writing till tlie 5th 
centuiy AD, and M Barth held, \ery plausibly, 
that the traditions of tlie Jamas as to the oiigin of 
their religion were foimed of vague recollections of 
the Buddhist tradition Jama architecture in India, 
too, is of comparatively recent date, and, as we shall 
see m a subsequent chapter, may be said to have 
commenced centuries after Buddhist architecture had 
declined and disappeared in India 

Doctors Biihler and Jacobi, however, have re- 
cently discovered facts, on the basis of which they 
contend that Jamaism had its commencement at about 
the same time as the religion of Gautama, and that 
the two religions flowed in parallel sti earns foi long 
centuries, until Buddhism declined while Jainaism still 
continues to be a living leligion in some parts of India 
We will place before oui leaders the facts and traditions 
on which this opinion is based 

The Jamas, both Svetamvaias (with white clothing), 
and Digamvaras (without clothing), allege that MahS.- 
vira, the founder of the religion, was the son of Siddh&i- 
tha of Kundagr^ma, and belonged to the clan of JnSi- 
tiika Kshatiiyas We know that Gautama Buddha, 
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when tra\cUin" jn Kottgrfimn, wa‘^ \isitctl In the 
courternn Ambap.^li and Uie Lichch.uis llu'; Koti- 
fjrAma is idenlificd with Kunda^r.ifna of the jamas, 
and the N.tUl as spohtn nf in the IhiticHiist scr’ptmt-s 
arc lucntiticd with the jnfitrik.i Kshalnv.'s rurther, 
Maha\ira’s mother Trnahi ib laul to ha\(‘ bt.cn the sister 
of Kataka, kinfT of VaisuU, whose daurdiler v as in irricd 
to the renow nctl Ihmbisfua, km" of Mr^atMi i 

Mah.uirv, at first c.dlcd Vardfiam ina or Jn'i'ripuln, 
was like his f.ither a KAs) apa At tlic as^c of 2o lie 
assumed the rcht^ious Order, and after tvtUc jears of 
sclf-mortificalion, became a Kc\ahn or jma, 1 irlh d^ara 
or Mahfivira, ?< . a saint and prophet l.>iirm" the last 
thirty j'cars of his life, he or"ani,ed hm Order of asce- 
tics He wa.s thus a rival of Gautama Hiuhlhn, and is 
mentioned in Buddhist writimjs under the name of 
NAtaputra, as the head of the i\i"antlns (Nir, rarUhas, 
without clolhimjj, alrcad> a numerous sect in Vai ah 
TiInhAvira died at PApA 

The Jama tradition pocs on to say that in the second 
century after MahAvir.i's death theicvns a famine m 
Magadha The renowned Chnndrapupta v as then the 
sovereign of IMagadha Bhadr.ibAlui, with a portion (»f 
his Jama followers, left Magndlia under pressure of the 
famine and went to Karnata During lus absence, the 
Jamas of Magadha settled their scriptures, consisimg of 
the eleven Angas and the fourteen I’uvvas, which latter 
arc sometimes called the tvvclvth Anga On the rciurn 
of peace and plenty, the exiled Jamas returned to I\Ia- 
g.adha , but within these a cars a diftcrence in custom 
had arisen between those who had stayed in klngadiia, 
and those who had gone to KarnAta The former h id 
assumed a white dress, and the latter adhered to the old 
rule of absolute nakedness The former were thus 
called Svetamvaras, the latter were called Digamvaras 
The scriptures which h.id been settled by the former 
were not accepted by the latter, and for the Digamvaras 
therefore there arc no Angas The final division 
between the two sects is said to have tikcn place in 70 
or 82 A D 
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In course of time the scriptures of the Svetambaras 
fell into disorder, and were in danger of becoming 
extinct It was necessary* to record them into writing, 
and this w^as done at the Council of Valabhi (in 
Gujrat) in 454 or 467 A D ^ The operations of the 
Council resulted in the redaction of the Jaina canon, in 
the form m which we find it at the present day* 

Besioes these facts and traditions, inscriptions ha\e 
been discovered on the pedestals of Jama stages at 
Mathura which, according to Dr Buhler (w ho first dis- 
co\ered this evidence), proves that the SvetS,mvara sect 
existed in the first centurj’^ A D The inscnptions are 
dated according to the era of Kanishka, king of Kash- 
mir, tx, the Saka Era, 78 A D One of the inscriptions, 
dated 9 of the Era, (and therefore corresponding to 87 
A,D), states that the statue was erected by a Jaina 
la} -woman Vikata 

Such IS the substance of the evidence on which it is 
contended that the Jama religion is co-eval v ith Bud- 
dhism, and not an ofishoot from that religion From 
the mention of " Nataputra ” and of the “ Niganthas ” 
in the Buddhist scriptures, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Jama sect of unclad ascetics had its origin, too, 
about the same time Indeed, v e have repeatedly stated 
before that various sects of ascetics iiv ed m Ind.a, at 
the time when Gautama Budha liv ed and taught and 
led /ns sect of ascetics WTiat we find it difficult to 
accept IS that the Jaina religion, as we have it now, was 
professed by tlie Niganthas of the sixth century B C. 
The stoiy tnat the Jaina canon was settled in a Council 
in Magadha at the time of Chandragupta is probably 
a pure myth, and even if that story was true, the 
canon settled in the third centur}'^ B C , w ould be v ery 
different from the canon recorded in the fifth centur}» 
A D For there can be little doubt that the early tenets 
of the first .Niganthas have long since been modified, 
and completely transformed ; and that the more cul- 
tured section of that body who adopted a white gar- 
ment, continuously borrowed their maxims and precepts, 

Dr Hcemle’s Introducuon to lus tranclation of the LX isagadasao 
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ihcir rule*; and custom';, Ihcir legends and traditions 
from Buddhism, which u.is llic pro\ ailing rchgfon of 
India aflci the third century B C Thus the Jninas dnft- 
cd more and more towards Buddhism for long cen- 
times, until thej had adopted the substance of the 
Buddhist religion ns their own and \ery little of 
the eaily tenets of the unclad Niganthas was left 
It Was then, — in the fifth century AD. — that their 
scriptures were recorded, and it is no v ondcr tli.it tliose 
scriptures appear Idee a copy of the Buddliist scriptuies 
recorded six ceuiurus hejotc Admit' mg, then, the in- 
dependent origin of the Niganthas in the si\th cen- 
tury B C we hardly think lloucn Isang v as \cry far 
wrong, when he described the laina religion, is he saw' it 
in the seventh century (and as we "cc it m the present 
day), to be an offshoot fiom Buddhism 

Among the other sects of ascetics which flout i>hcd 
side by side with the Buddhists and the Niganthas 
in the sixth centur)' BC, the A'jnakas, founded by 
Gosala, were the best known in their days Asoka names 
them in his inscriptions along with the Brahmans 
and Niganthas Gosala was therefore a iival of Bud- 
dha and MahAiira, but his sect lias now ceased to 
exist 

It follow’s from what has been stated before, that the 
religious tenets of the Jamas differ but sligluly from 
that of the Buddhists Like the Budohists, the 
Jamas have their Monastic Order, and they refrain 
from killing animals, and praise retirement from 
the world In some respects they' even go further 
than the Buddhists, and maintain that not only anim ils 
and plants, but the smallest particles of the elements, 
fire, air, earth, and water, are cndow'cd with life 
orjha For the rest, the Jamas, like the Buddhists, 
reject the Veda and are agnostics , they’ accept the 
tenets of Karina and of JVrrvdna, and bclici c in the 
transmigration of souls They also behc\ e m 25 1 ir- 
thakaras, as the early Buddhists bclieicd in 2| Bud- 
dies who had risen bcfoie Gautama Buddha 

The sacred books or A gamas of the Jamas consist of 
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ceven duHisions arno’ig which the Augas form the first 
^nd most important division. The Angas are eleven in 
number, of which the A'charanga Sutra, setting forth the 
rules of conduct of Jama monk^, has been translated by 
Dr. Jacobi, and the Upasakadasah, setting forth the 
rules of conduct of Jaina laymen has been translated 
by Dr. Hoemie 

We v.nll now' present our readers v ith some e.xtracts 
relating to the life of :\Iahavira from the A'charanga 
Sutra Hermann Jacobi, the learned translator of 
the work, assigns to it the third or fourth centur}' 
B C but from the verbose and artificial lan^age 
of the work, many readers v. ill be inclined to assign to 
it a date as many centuries after Christ. The entire 
work reads like a very distant and very perverted imi- 
tation of the simple Buddhist accounts of the life of 
Gautama. 

"When the Kshatrijani Trisal^ having seen these 
fourteen illustrious great dreams, awoke, she was glad, 
pleased and joyful, . . rose from her couch and 

descended from the footstool Neither hasty nor 
trembling, w ith a quick and even gait like that of a 
royal swan, she went to the couch of the Kshatriya 
Siadhartha There sne awakened the KshatnVa Sid- 
dhartha, addressing him with kind, pleasing, amiaole, 
tender, illustrious, beautiful, lucky, blest, auspicious, 
fortunate, heart-going, heart-easing, well-measured, 
sw eet and soft v ords . . . ‘ O belov ed of the gods, 
I was just now on my couch. . and awoke after 
havmg seen the fourteen dreams, to wit, an elephant, &c. 
What, to be sure, O m\ Lord, will be the happy result 
portended by these fourteen illustrious great dreams ?’ 
- - • • He grasped the meaning of those dreams w ith 
his own innate intelligence and intuition, which were 
preceded by reflection, and addressing the Kashatriv ani 
Trisala witli kind, pleasing, &.C., w’ords, spoke thus - 
■'O beloved of the goas vou have seen* i.iustnous 
dreams, Ac . . jou will gue birth to a lo« e^y 

hanasome boy, v. ho v ill be tne ensign of our family 
the lamp of our family, the crown of our family^ the 
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frontal ornament of our family, the maker of our fami- 
ly’s glory, the sun of our family, the stay of our family, 
the maker of our family’s joy and fame, the tree of our 
family, the exalter of our familj^ 

“ Surrounded by many chieftains, satraps, kings, 
princes, knights, sheriffs, heads of families ministers, 
chief ministers, astrologers, counsellors, servants, danc- 
ing masters, citizens, traders, merchants, foremen of 
guilds, generals, leaders of caiavans, messengers and 
frontiei -guards, he — the lord and chief of men, a bull 
and a lion among men, shining with excellent lustre 
and glory, lovely to behold like the moon emeiging 
from a great white cloud in tlie midst of the flock of 
the planets and of brilliant stars and asteiisms — left 
the bathing-house, entered the exterior hall of audience 
and sat'down on his till one with the face towards the 
east ‘ Quickly, O beloved of the gods, call the 

interpreters of dreams who well know the science of 
prognostics with its eight branches, and are well versed 
in many sciences besides’ ' When the interpre- 

ters of dreams had heard and perceived this news from 
the Kshatriya SiddhSrtha, they — glad, pleased, and 
joyful, &c — fixed the dreams in their minds, en- 
-teied upon considering them, aud conversed together. 

“ In that night in which the venerable ascetic MahS- 
vira was born, there was a divine lustre originated by 
many descending and ascending gods and goddesses, 
and in the universe, resplendent with one liglit, the 
conflux of gods occasioned great confusion and noise 
Before the venerable ascetic MahSvira had 
adopted the life of a householder (ze, before his mai- 
riage), he possessed supreme, unlimited, unimpeded 
knowledge and intuition. The venerable ascetic Ma- 
havira perceived with this his supreme unlimited know- 
ledge and intuition that the time for his Renunciation 
had come He left liis silver, he left his gold, he left 
his riches, corn majesty and kingdom, his army, grain, 
treasure, stoiehouse, town, seraglio and subjects , he 
- quitted and rejected his real, valuable property, such as 
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riches, gold, precious stones, jewels, pearls, conches, 
stones, corals, rubies, &c, he distiibuted presents 
through pioper persons He distributed piesents 

among indigent persons . The venerable asce- 

tic Mahavira for a year and a month wore clothes , after 
that time he walked about naked, and accepted the 
alms in the hollow of his hand. Foi more than twelve 
years the venerable ascetic Mah^vira neglected his 
body and abandoned the care of it , he with equanimity 
bore, underwent, and suffered all pleasant or unpleasant 
occurrences arising from divine powers, men or animals 
Duiing the thirteenth j'ear, in the second month 
of summer, in the fourth fortnight, the light (foitnight) 
of Vais&kha, on its tenth day, when the shadow had 
turned towards the east and the first wake was over, 
on the day called Suvrata, in the Muhhita called Vija- 
ya, outside of the town Jrimbhikagi§.ma on the bank 
of the river RijupAlika, not far from an old temple, in 
the field of the householder Sim&ga, under a s41 tiee, 
when the moon was in conjunction with the asterism 
Uttaraphalguni, (the Venerable One) in a squatting 
position with joined heels exposing himself to the heat 
of the sun, after fasting two and a half days without 
drinking water, being engaged in deep meditation, 
reached the highest knowledge and intuition, called 
Kevala, which is infinite, supreme, unobstructed, unim- 
peded, complete, and full 

“ In ^that peiiod, in that age, the venerable ascetic 
Mali&vira stayed the first rainy season in Asthikagrama, 
thiee rainy season m Champ& and Prislitichampa, 
twelve in Vaisali and Vanijagrama, fourteen in 
Rajagiiha and the suburb of Nalanda, six in 
Mithila, two in Bhadrik^, one in Alabhiki, one in Pani- 
tabhhmi, one in Sr^vasti, one in the town of P^p^, in 
king Hastipaia’s office of the writers that was his vWy 
last rainy season In the fourth month of that rainy 
season, in the seventh fortnight, in the dark (fortnicrht) 
of K^rtika, on its fifteenth day, m the last night in%he 
town of Papa, in king Hastipala’s office of the wi iters 
the venerable ascetic, Mahavira died, went off, quitted 
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the wofld, cut asunder the ties of biith, old age, and 
death , became a Siddha, a Buddha, a Mulcta, a maker 
of the end (to all miseiy), finally liberated, heed from 
all pains ” 

The Up&sakadas&h, as its name indicates, details the 
duties of Jam laymen in lo lectures The fiist lecture 
details the vows and obscivances that must legulate a 
layman’s conduct , the next foui lectures detail \arious 
kinds of temptations arising fiom exteinal persecutions , 
the sixth lecture treats of temptations fiom internal 
doubts, and specialli’’ from the antagonism of other 
leligions like that of the A'jivakas founded b}' Goskla , 
the seventh shews the superiority of the Jama leli- 
gion , the eighth dwells on the temptations to sensual 
enjoyments , and the ninth and tenth give examples of 
a quiet and peaceful caieer of a faithful Jama lay- 
man. 

We are unable to make room for extracts from Dr 
Hcernle’s translation of this work, but we will glean 
some facts fiom the portion which treats of A'nanda’s 
conversion,' which w'lll be interesting, as detailing many 
articles of luxury in which a Hindu householder indulg- 
ed in the olden times A'nanda does not become a 
monk, but only becomes a Jama layman, and he therelore 
takes the five lesser vow'S, amc-vi aidnt^ m contrast w’lth 
the inaliA vratdin of monks, as also the disciplinaiy 

VOW'S 

A'nanda renounces all gross ill-usage of living beings, 
all gross lying, and all gross theft He contents him- 
self with one wife, saying, ‘‘ excepting wnth one w'oman, 
Sivanandcl my wnfe, I i enounce everj' othei kind of 
sexual intei course" He limits himself to the posses- 
sion of a treasure of four kior measures of gold depo- 
sited in a safe place, of a capital of four kror measures 
of gold put out on interest, and of a w'ell stocked estate 
of the value of four kror measures of gold Similarly 
he limits himself to the possession of four herds each 
consisting often thousand head of cattle, to the possession 
of 500 ploughs, and land at the rate of 100 nivartanas 
for each plough, to the possession of five hundred carts 
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for foieign traffic and five hundred carts foi home 
traffic, and lastly, to the possession of four boats for 
foreign tiaffic and four boats foi home use The above 
enumeration gives us a veiy fair idea of a Hindu capi- 
talist, land-ownei, moneylender, and mei chant of olden 
days,— a Seth, such as Jams have always been in India. 
We now tuin to the articles of household use and 
luxuiy 

A'nanda limits himself to one kind of red-tinted bath- 
ing towel, to one kind of gieen stick for tooth cleaning, 
to one kind of fruit, the milky pulp of A'malaka, oi two 
kinds of oil as unguents, to one kind of scented powder, 
to c\g\\t gha7 as oi washing water, to one kind of clothes, 
vtz , “ a pan of cotton clothes,” to perfumes made of aloes, 
saffion, sandal, and similar substances, to one kind of 
flower, the white lotus, to two kinds of ornaments, vtz , 
eai-pendants and a fingei ring engraved with his name, 
and to ceitain kinds of incense. 

With legard to food he limits himself in his use of 
beverages to a decoqtion of pulses or rice, and in the 
use of pastiy to such as aie fried in clarified butler or 
turned in sugar He confines himself to boiled iice of 
the cultivated varieties, to made of /^a/az, umg or 
wds, to claiified butter pioduced from cow's milk in 
autumn, to certain kinds of curiy, to one kind of liquor 
maAo i\Qra pdlaugd, to plain lelishes or sauces, to rain 
water as dunking water, and lastly, to betel with its five 
spices Many^ of our readeis will be inclined to think 
that our friend A'nanda, with his broad acres and large 
trade, and with the articles of use and luxury left to him, 
was not so badly off after all. 
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BUDDHISM AND CHRISTlANIXy. 

The moral precepts and teachings of Buddhism have 
so much m common with tiiose of Clinstianity, tliat 
some connexion between tlie two systems of religion 
lias long been suspected Candid inquirers, who have 
paid attention to the history of India and of the Greek 
woild during tlie centuries immediately preceding the 
Cliristian Era, and noted the intimate relationsliip which 
existed between tliose countries, in scientific, religious, 
and literary ideas, found no difficulty in believing that 
Buddhist ideas and precepts penetrated into the Gieek 
world before the birth of Christ The discoveiy of 
Asoka’s inscription of Giinar, which tells us that that 
enlightened Empeior of India made peace with five 
Greek kings, and sent Buddhist missionaries to preach 
his religion in Syiia, explains to us the piocess by 
which the loeas were communicated Researches into 
the docti mes of the Thcrapeuts in Eqypt, and of the 
Esscnes,iii Palestine, leave no doubt even in the minds 
of such devout, Chiistian thinkeis as Dean Mansel, 
that the movement which those sects embodied was 
due to Buddhist missionaries, who visited Egypt and 
Palestine within two geneiations of the time of Alex- 
ander the Great Some moderate Chiistians admit 
that Buddhism in Syria was a prepaiation, a “ fore- 
runner ” (to quote the word used by Professor Mahaffy) 
of the religion preached by Jesus over two centuries 
later A few writeis like Bunsen, Seydel, and Lillie 
go further, and maintain thatTITe Cliiistian religion has 
sprung directly fiom Buddhism We do not maintain 
this opinion, but there can be little doubt, on the facts 
now before us, that Chiistian legends and traditions, 
forms, institutions, and moral precepts are to a great 
extent based on Buddhism. 
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The myths connected with the birth of Buddha are 
strangely similar to those relating to the biith of Jesus, 
In both the cases there was a divine annunciation, both 
to the fatlier and to the mother of the child, and both 
the children weie miraculously bom, oi virgin-born 
“ By the consent of the King,” says the Lalita Vist&ra, 
“ tlie Oueen was permitted to lead the life of a maiden, 
and not of a wife, foi the space of thirty-two months ” 
We aie not awaie, however, that this myth h to be found 
m the older Pah records of the southern Buddhists 
As in the case of Jesus a star piesided at the birth 
of Gautama, aud the star was Pushya, indentified by 
Colebiook with g of cancer Asita, the Simeon of 
Buddhist story, came to Gautama’s father and wished 
to see the divine cliild “The Raja,’' says the P^h 
version, “caused the infant, richly clad, to be brought, 
that he (the infant) might do homage to the Brahman ” 
The sage saw the child and buist into a flood of tears. 
On being asked the leason, he replied, “ Because 1 am 
old and stnken in years and shall not live to see the 
glory of his Buddhaliood Theiefoie do I weep” 

We do not attach much impoitance to the good 
omens which are said to have hailed the auspicious 
event in the one case as m the other At Buddha’s 
birth “ the blind received their sight as if fiom veiy 
longing to behold his glory , the deaf heard the noise , 
the dumb spake one with another , the crooked became 
straight , tile lame walked , all prisoneis were freed 
from bonds and chains”-}* Such happy events aie nar- 
rated by the followers of all leligions as attending on 
the birth of their Great Masters 

We have commented before on the close and remark- 
able resemblance between the temptation of Gautama 
and the temptation of Jesus The story of the tempta- 
tion is told in a poetic garb in the Lalita Vistula, but 
even as told in the southern records, it has a cuiious 
resemblance with the biblical stoiy Like Jesus, Gau- 
tama had twelve disciples “Only m my leligion,” 


lurnour,>«r«^ Vol VII, quoted by Lillie, 

t Rliya Davids, Birth stones, p 64 
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said he shortly before his death, “can be found the 
twelve great disciples who practise the iiighest virtues, 
and excite the woilcl to free itself from its torments 
And the same missionary spirit impelled the preacher 
of Kapilavastu and the preacher of Hethlchem 
“ Depart each man in a different direction," said Gau- 
tama, “ no two on the same road Let each preach 
Dharma to all men without exception ” f 

We will see hereafter that the same catholic spiiit 
to publish the truth among men of all peisuasions, 
among believers and among unbelievers, marks the 
edicts of Asoka, and irnpcIJcd that great emperor 
to send preachers to the ends of the earth in the third 
century B C And Jesus too worked in the same 
spirit and spake thus, “ Go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel And as ye go, preach, saying 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand ’’ 

Of the moral precepts of Gautama we have said 
enough in a previous chapter To do good unto those 
who smite you, to love tliose who hate and persecute 
you, to relinquish the world for righteousness , — these are 
the cardinal principles of Buddhism and of Clinstianily , 
these are sublime precepts which were proclaimed on 
earth by Gautama and by Jesus The very phraseology 
of Gautama’s teachings has a remarkable resem- 
blance with those of Jesus The utterances of Gauta- 
ma, which we find in the Dliammapada, must have 
been carried by pious Buddhists to the ends of the 
eaith, and were current as household words among the 
Essenes of Palestine, when the great founder of Chris- 
tianity lived and taught 

Baptism IS common to Buddhism and to Christianity, 
and indeed John the Baptist adopted the rite of 
baptism from the Essenes, who admittedly represented 
the Buddhist movement in Palestine before the birth 
of Christ When Jesus was a young preacher in Ga- 
lilee, the fame of John the Baptist reached him Jesus 
went to John and lived with him, and no doubt learnt 

* Bigandet, p 301 

t Big-indet, p 126. 
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fiomjohn much of the, precepts and teachings of the 
Essenes, and adopted the rite of baptism which Jolin 

had practised so long > - . ' 

Baptism has since been accepted as a fundamental 
rite in Christendom. A Christian acknowledges the 
Father, .the Son, and the Holy Ghost at baptism, while 
a Buddhist, after abhishcka, acknowledges' Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sangha. Mr, Aithur Lillie contends 
that the Father and the Son of the Christian doctrine 
represent the Buddlia and the Dharma of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine, and that the Holy Spirit and^ Sangha 
represent the same primal idea of “ union.’ Many 
other Christian writeis and travellers have detected a 
marked lesemblance between the Buddhist Trinity and 
the Christian Trinity, but we are unable to give an 
opinion on this subject 

^We pass by the subject of miracles, which are said to 
have been performed both by Gautama and by Jesus. 
And we also pass by Gautama’s paiables, of which we 
have said something in a pievious chapter, and which 
hayesuch a remarkable lesemblance with Chiistian para- 
bles Renan who is so unwilling to admit Buddhist 
influence on the development of the Christian faith, 
nevertheless states that there was , nothing in Judaism 
which could have furnished Jesus with a model foi 
the paiable-style On the other hand, “ we find in the 
Buddhist books parables of exactly the same tone and 
the same character as the Gospel parables.” ^ > 

We will make a passing allusion to ,the theory of 
metempsychosis, which was first originated in India, 
and borrowed from the Hindus by Pythagoras in the 
6th centuiy, B. C. Buddhists accepted the belief, and the 
Jews of the time of Jesus Christ universally held the 
doctrine under the name of Gzlgal " Who did sin, this 
man or his paients, that he was .born blind ? ” (John, ix, 
3 ) If a man could be born blind foi sin committed 
by himself, that sin must have been committed in a 
previous life. The doctiine of lesurrection has some- 
thing in common with the Hindu, theory of tiansmigra- 


•* Life of^esiis CTratislation), p 136 
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tion of souls, and the doctrinb of Original sin is said by 
some writers to be a modification of the same idea, and 
of the Buddhist doctrine of Karma. Similarity in such 
beliefs however, shews that ancient nations thought 
much m the same way, or borrowed their ideas from one 
another , it does not shew that the early Christians \\ ere 
indebted to the Buddhists in particular. ^ 

It IS ^thcn we come from such doctnnal matters to 
monastic forms, rites, and ceremonies, that 've ^struck 
with the most remarkable resemblance, a resemblance 
which (even Dr Rhys Davids admits) would be more 
than miraculous if it was fortuitous 

Dr FerguSson, from whose book on Ind^ian and 
Eastern Architecture, we will draw rnuch valuable infor- 
mation later on, makes some remarks about Buddhist 
cave-temples which are suggestive. Speaking oi tlie 
cave-templc of Karli, the date of which he fixes at yS 
B C he says “ The building resembles, to a great 
extent, an early Christian Church in its arrangements, 
consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating in an 
apse or semidome, round which the aisle is carried. . . . 
As a scale for comparison, it may be mentioned that 
its arrantrements and dimensions are very similar to 
those of the choir of Noiwich Cathedral, and of the 
Abbaye aux Hommcs at Caen, omitting the outer aisles 
in the latter building Immediately under the semi- 
dome of the apse, and nearly where the altar stands in 
Christian Churches, is placed the Dagopa " 

' ’ But the architectural similarity sinks into msignifi- 
<iance in comparison with the resemblance in rituals 
between the Buddhist and the Roman Catholic church 
A Rortian Catholic Missionary, Abbd Hue, was much 
struck by what he saw in Thibet “ The crozier, 
the' mitre, the dalmatic, the cope or pluvial, which the 
grand llamas wear on a journey, or when they perform 
some ceremony outside the temple, the service with a 
double choir, psalmody, exorcisms, the censer swinging 
on five’ chains and ContVived to be opened or shut at 
will, benediction by the llamas with the right hand 
extended over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet, 
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sacerdotal celebacy, lenten retirements from the , world, 
the worship of saints, fasts, processions, f litanies, holy 
water, these are the points of contact between the 
Buddhists and ourselves ” . Mr Arthur Lillie, from 
whose book the above passage is quoted, remarks, “ the 
good Abbd has by no means exhausted the list, and 
might have added confessions, tonsure, relic w’orship, 
the use of flowers, lights and images before shrines and 
altars, the sign of the cross, the Trinity in Unity, the 
worship of the Queen of Heaven, the use of religious 
books in a tongue unknown to the bulk of the worship- 
pers, the aureole or nimbus, the crown of saints and 
Buddhas, wings to angels, penance, flagellations, the 
flabellum or fan, popes, cardinals, bishops, abbots, pres- 
byters, deacons, the various architectural details of the 
Christian temple. To this list Balfour’s Cyclopmdia of 
India adds amulets, medicines, illuminated missals, and 
Mr. Thomson (Illustrations of China, vol. II, p i8), 
baptism, the mass, requiems ” * 

It IS not possible for us to go into the details of all 
these rites and ceremonies, or to point out how the whole 
fabric and structure of the Roman Catholic system 
seems like a copy of the Buddhist S 3 ’stem. So strong 
IS the resemblance, that the first Christian missionaries 
who travelled in Thibet and China believed and record- 
ed their impression that the Buddhist church bad 
borrowed their rites and forms from the Roman Catho- 
lic church We will shew, however, in our next Book 
that the Buddhists excavated many of their great 
church edifices in India before Jesus Christ was born , 
that a vast monastery, a wealthy church, and a learned 
university flourished in Nalanda, near Patna, before 
similar church edifices and monasteries were seen 
in Europe , and that as Buddhism declined in India, 
gorgeous Buddhist rites, ^ ceremonials, and institu- 
tions were copied from Nilanda and other places by 
Buddhists in Thibet, China, and other countries, before 
Europe had yet recovered from the invasions of bar- 
barous races, or had developed her Feudal civilization 
or Feudal Chufch system A few forms and rites 


* Buddhism m ChrtsUndom, p 202. 
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may ' in later days have been borrowed by Buddhist 
nations from Euiope, though even this is doubtfub, 
but the entire strufcture of church government and 
cliurch institutions — m so far as there is resemblance 
between the two systems, — was borrowed from the east 
by the west, not from the west by the east. 

But we are not concerned here with the later forms 
and institutions of the Buddhist church The glory 
of Buddhism consists not m the pompous ceremonials 
which were witnessed in NS.landa and Thibet, and which 
were reproduced after several centuries in Rome, but 
m the moral precepts of surpassing beauty wlncli 
were preached in Benares and Rdjagnha by Gautama 
himself, and were repeated after five centuries in Jeru- 
salem “Never has any one,” says M. Renan, “"so 
much as he (Jesus) made the interests of humanity 
piedominate in his life over the littlenesses of self- 
love - There never was a man, S^Uya Muni, perhaps 
excepted, who has to this degree trampled under foot 
family, the joys of this woi Id, and all temporal care” 
We have indicated how these precepts were com- 
municated to the west by the missionaries of Asoka 
the Great , we will now mention a few facts which will 
explain how they were received and how they spread 

Dean Mansel admits that the philosophy and rites 
of the Therapeuts of Alexandria were borrowed from 
the Buddhist missionaries who visited Egypt within two 
generations of the time of Alexander the Great 
Philosophers like Schelling and Schopenhaner, and 
scholars like Lassen support this view Dean Milman 
maintains that the Therapeuts sprang from the con- 
templative fraternities of India 

The Essenes of Palestine were the same sect as the 
Therapeuts of Egypt * 

They alike adopted the Buddhist practice of 
enforced vegetal lanism They refused to go to the 
temple sacrifices at Jerusalem They piactised 

, * “ Ihe rhenpeutaj of Philo area bnncli of the Essenes Their name 
appears to be but a Gieek translation of that of the Essenes” — Renan's 
Life of Jesus, 
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celebacy and believed in the eight stages of progress 
answering to the eight-fold^ path of the Buddhists 
They believed in baptism answering to the buddliist 
Abhishcka We have said before that John the Baptist 
adopted the Essenc custom of baptism It is main- 
tained by some writers that the Baptist \\as an Esscue 
himself* 

Phny, the Natuialist, who flourislied between 23 and 
79 A D , thus describes the Essenes “ On tlie western 
shore (of the Dead Sea), but distant from the sea far 
enough to escape us noxious breercs, dwelt the Essenes 
They are an Eremite, clan, one marvellous beyond all 
others in the whole world, without any women, with 
sexual intercourse entirely given up, without money, 
and the associates of palm trees Daily is the throng 
of those who crowd about them renewed, men resort- 
ing to them in numbers, driven through weariness of 
existence and the surges of ill fortune in their manner 
of life Thus it is that through thousands of ages, 
incredible to relate, their society, m which no one is 
born, lives on perennial.” (Hist. Nat , V, I7.)t 

This IS a most remarkable piece of evidence It is 
the evidence of an impartial and cultured Roman, de- 
scribing the progress which eastern ideas and institu- 
tions Jiad made in Palestine at the time of Jesus Christ. 
We see in the passage given above, the result nhich 
Buddhist missionaries had achieved m Palestine in 
three ^ centuries from the time of Asoka They had 
founded a sect there answering to the Buddhists of 
India, and the sect followed the same practices, en- 
gaged themselves in the same speculations, and lived 
the same abstemious and eelebate life as the Indian 
Buddhists The heritage of Gautama’s moral precepts 
was not lost on them , they revered it, and repeated 'it 
and spread it among the pious and thoughtful among 
the Jews. ^ 

We are content to leave t he matter licre We have 

See Bunsen's MessiaA<>/ £rM/,/s/s, Lsset es and Christians 

I49 ^ ** 

' t Quoted from Bndahism in ChruUndom 
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proved that Buddhism was preached in Syria in the 
3rd century B C. We have proved that Buddhism 
was received in Palestine and Egypt, and that sects 
answering to the Buddhists, lived in those countries 
when Christ was born, and have been described in the 
impartial pages of Pliny We have proved that Christ 
came in contact with their rites and teachings through 
John, as well as through various other channels pro- 
bably And lastly, we have shewn the remarkable 
resemblance between Christian moral precepts and 
Buddhist precepts in sentiment and in language, be- 
tween Christian resignation of the world and Buddhist 
resignation, between Christian and Buddhist rites and 
legends and forms. Is this coincidence fortuitous ? 
Let each reader form his own opinion on the subject 
Some writers go so far as to maintain that early 
Christianity was Essenism, ? e., Buddhism as it prevail- 
ed in Palestine We do not agree in this opinion 
Christianity in doctrinal matters is little indebted to 
Buddhism,— -Christ having adopted the national Mono- 
theistic faith of the Jews, as Gautama ^had adopted 
the national beliefs of the Hindus in Transmigration 
and final Beatitude Christianity as an ethical and moral 
advance on the religions of antiquity is based undoubt- 
edly on Buddhism, as preached in Palestine by the 
Essenes when Jesus was born. 


Here we close our brief review of the Rationalistic 
Period, which ife certainly the most brilliant period of 
Hindu culture and civilization It is curious that this 
period coincides with the most brilliant period of Greek 
culture , and the coincidence in dates naturally suggests 
a comparison between the two gifted Aryan nations of 
the ancient world, the Greeks and the Hindus 
The comparison is certainly to the advantage of the 
Greeks in some respects The Hindus, proud of their 
ancient civilization which was developed in India, 
seldom cared to learn from nations outside India The 
Greeks who borrowed their early civilization from sur- 
rounding countries,— from Phoenicia, Asia Minor, Assy- 
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fia Egypt, and even from Persia and India,— never 
forgot the advantages of cultivating -the acquaintance 
of their neighbours, and learning whatever tliey had 
to teach The Hindus evolved laws and sciences and 
systems of religion from their own ideas , the Greeks 
travelled and learnt, and soon carried their civilization 
and arts to a high state of perfection. India boasts of 
greater originality , Greece is proud of a more perfect 
culture, a more practical and rational and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of things in general 

In departments of knowledge which depend upon 
reflection more than on observation, the Hindus remain- 
ed unrivalled and unapproached The science of lan- 
guage and grammar was perfected in India, and the 
Greeks never equalled the Hindus A rigid system 
of mental philosophy was developed in India such as 
the Greeks never equalled And systems of religion 
and morality were developed in India to which the 
Greeks can shew no parallel. On the other hand the 
Greeks gathered stores of knowledge from all the 
civilized world and soon dealt with them with a practi- 
cal ability and a comprehensive and many-sided intel- 
lect, which experience and observation helped to de- 
velop. They took note of passing events, and wrote 
excellent histones They developed a maritime com- 
merce, and fnnged the shores of the Mediterranean 
with their colonies They fought their battles, con- 
quered territories and developed a system of govern- 
ment on a sound popular basis They carried sculp- 
ture and architecture to a state of perfection which 
no nation in the world has ever equalled- before or 
since. And lastly, they based their sciences on observa- 
tion of facts, and thus laid the foundation of the 
modern inductive sciences. Greece had no rigid men- 
tal philosopher like Kapila, but India had no scientist 
with an intellect so great and comprehensive, so observ- 
ant and many-sided as Aristotle 
Both the Greeks and the Hindus declined after an 
age of exceptionally brilliant culture, and the mediie- 
val Greeks were no more capable of Iceeping up their 
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ancient culture, than the Hindus under the Musalman 
rule wcie able to preserve ancient Hindu learning 
But other nations liavc vountcered to keep up the 
heritage left by tlie Greeks The Romans, the Arabs, 
and the modem nations of Europe, have successively 
taken up Greek culture as the basis of their own learn- 
ing and civilization. Ancient Hindu tvoiks have come 
down to us in an imperfect and mutilated state, 
while ancient Greek works have received the attention 
and the care of all the civilized laccs of the world 
since the downfall of Greece India suffers therefore 
from a double disadvantage in this compaiison Her 
ancient epics and philosophj' and other works have come 
down to us in a less peifect state than those of the 
Greeks , and in the second place, they do not receive 
the same consideration as Gieek works in the hands of 
modern nations who are so immediately indebted to 
the Greeks for their own civilization 

And yet if modern critics could lay aside their pre- 
dilections, and judge impartially between the Hindus 
and the Greeks, they would ceiiainly pause before giv- 
ing a verdict For the gieat discoveries which go 
to form modern civilization, the world is indebted 
to the Hindus moie than to the Greeks Astionomy 
and Geometry were cultivated in India and then culti- 
vated in Greece Arithmetic and Grammar were in- 
vented in India, and never thoioughly perfected in 
Greece Gautama and Vasishtha had recorded their 
elaborate laws before the lude laws of Solon and Draco 
were known in Greece Kapila’s philosophy is modern 
philosophy and has no parallel in Greece, and logic too 
was piobably invented in India, and then perfected by 
Aristotle And Iastl}^ Greek travellers, familiar with 
the civilized administration of Greek rulers, w'ere never- 
theless struck by the organized and thorough and far- 
reaching administration of Hindu kings, and the polish- 
ed and humane manners of the Hindu people 
^ But far above all this,— the noble system of Chiis- 
tian ethics and morality, which is the piide of modern 
civilization, had its “forerunner’’ in India, not m Gicece 
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Churches for service and devotion, as distinguished 
from temples for idols, were known in ancient India, 
not in Greece^ And the monastic system, — which foi 
a thousand years has given a lefuge in Europe to the 
weak and the oppressed, the thoughtful and the learned, 
from a rude and distuibed world, which has fostered 
universities and science and learning, and which to 
this day prevails over one half of Christendom, — was 
first known and fiist organized in India, not in Greece 
It IS not given to the same nation to excel in all 
things, and among the Aryan nations of the earth, 
the Hindus and the Gieeks shared between them the 
honor of developing and spreading early culture The 
Greeks were an active people, and were by theii very 
position fitted to spread early civilization all around 
them , they founded Greek colonies and spread Greek 
culture over Southern Europe and Western Asia It 
is not likely that this seivice in the cause of civilization 
will ever be forgotten But it is necessary also to 
lemembei, that much of this culture was originated 
elsewhere The Hindus were passive and home-loving, 
thoughtful and contemplative, and were peculiarly fitted 
to develop great ideas, to think out new discoveues, 
and to invent new sciences and departments of know- 
ledge And as the researches of scholars are disclos- 
ing the origin of modern institutions and sciences, 
we are giadually learning, with a joyful surprise, how 
much the world owes, for its piesent stoie of knowledge 
and civilization, to the Hindus of a past age. 

^ It may almost be asserted without much exaggera- 
tion that Greece perfected and spread ancient Aryan 
culture, — India originated it “ If there is a countiy on 
earth,” says the eminent French scholar Creuzer, 
“ which can justly claim the honour of having been 
the cradle of the human race, or at least the scene of a 
primitive civilization, the successive developments of 
which carried into all parts of the ancient world,— and 
even beyond, the blessings of knowledge, which is the 
second life of man, that country assuiedly is India.” 
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CHAPTER I 

ASOKA THE GREAT AND HIS EDICTS 

The Buddhist Period begins with the brilliant* reign 
of Asoka the Great No greater prince had ever leigned 
in India since the Aryans first colonized this country, 
and no succeeding monarch equalled his glorj', if we 
only except Vikram^iditya of the sixth century, 
and the great Akbar of the sixteenth century. 
But the claims of Asoka to greatness rest less on 
, the extent of his empiie and of his prowess than on 
the liberal and catholic spirit w'hich inspired his 
internal administration and his foreign policy, and 
the fervent love of truth, and the desire to spread the 
truth, which have made his name a household w-ord 
frbm Sibena to Ceylon No monarch of India, not 
even Vikramaditya or Akbar, nas such a world-wide 
reputation, and none has excited such influence on 
the history of the world by his zeal for righteousness 
and virtue 

More than two centuiies before the time of Asoka, 
Bimbisara and. AjAtasatru had extended the limits 
of the Magadha empire, east and west, when Gau- 
tama Buddha was still living and preaching his reli- 
gion Asoka’s grandfather, tiie pow^erfui Chandra 
Gupta, had, aftei the retreat of Alexander the Great, 
extended the limits of the Magadha empire over the 
whole of Northern India Asoka’s father, BindusSra, 
upheld the glory of Chandra Gupta, and young Asoka 
was sent during his father’s lifetime to be Viceroy 
.of Ujiayini If we may rely on the wntei of the AsoLa 
A-Oad&m* Asoka was born of a Biahmani queen, 
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named Subhadiungt The same authority tells us that 
Asoka was turbulent ,in his younger days, and had to 
be sent to the western frontier to quell a mutiny ivhich 
had broken out in TakshasilS,, which he did with emi- 
nent success After the death of Bindusara, Asoka 
ascended the throne, and the date of his coronation 
is generally believed to be 259 or 260 B C 

The works both of the Northein and the Southern 
Buddhists cpntain Ifttle tl^at is authentic about Asoka’s 
veign The Ceylonese accounts have it that Asoka put 
to death 99 of his brothers (only 6 according to TarS- 
natha) before ascending the throne , while the Asoka 
Avaddna states that the empeior killed his officers and 
their wives and subjected ciowds of innocent people to 
the most refined cruelties before his conversion to 
Buddhism These stories are absolutely unfounded, 
and were invented to heighten the merit of the Bud- 
dhist religion by blackening the chaiacter of Asoka 
before his conveision to that creed 

Fortunately for us, the gieat emperor has left us 
his edicts,— not in the gaibled stories of later poets 
and chroniclers, — but in inscriptions cut on ROCKS, 
CAVES and PILLARS, b}^ his own order, in his own time, 
and in the language and the alphabet of the time 
The historical information conveyed in these inscrip- 
tions has been recently pieced together with great learn- 
ing and ingenuity by the illustrious Fiench scholar 
Senart, and we will glean some facts from his learned 
Les Insc^tptlQn de Ptyadasi in two -volumes. , 

The 14 Edicts on Rocks appear to have been in- 
sciibed in the 13th and 14th years frpm Asoka’s corona- 
tion, while the 8 Edicts on Pillars were inscribed in the 
27th and 28th years The last of the Pillar Edicts 
is the last expression of the gieat emperor’s ideas and 
wishes that is^ available to us The Edicts in Caves 
were intei mediate in point of time between , those on 
iEocks and those on Pillars. 

The Dtpavansa and the Mahavansa maintain that 
Asoka was converted to Buddhism in the fourth year 
aftei his anointment But M. Senait pioves from 
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the inscription-; thcmsehcs that the con\crsion really 
took place in the ninth year after the anointment, and 
immediate!} after the emperor had conquered Kahnqa 
It was the spectacle of the war of Kahnjfa, and of tlic 
cruel and sanguinary acts which accompanied it, that 
created a lastin" impression on the mind of the benc- 
\olcnt emperor, and made him disposed to embrace 
the gentle and merciful creed of Gautama Two 
jears after, r r , in the iith 3 car after liis coronation, 
Asoka V as coiucrtcd a second time, ? c , he v as led to 
spicnd and proclaim the faith more rcalousl) than 
he had done before; and from the 13th 3 car he be- 
gan to cause his Edicts to be inscribed in all parts of 
his great empire We will see further on that in Ins 
13th Rock Edict, Asoka names fi%e Greek kings as his 
contemporaries All these kings reigned betv cen 268 
and 258 B C Asoka was alreacU a rcalous Buadhist 
when he made treaties v ith these kings, and if the date 
of tlie treaties be supposed to be 258 BC, Asoka’s 
coronation, M Scnari argues, must have taken place 
about 270 B C , not about 260 B C as is generally 
supposed The difTcrcncc of ten 3 cars is, howc\cr, of 
little importance in ancient Indian History 

We learn from the in'cnptinns that Asoka had 
brothers and sisters living at the time of the inscrip- 
tions ; and the stor}’’ that Asoka 1 died his brothers in 
order to ascend the throne must therefore be rejected 
as false The emperor had more than one queen, 
and one inscription describes the huerality of his 
second queen (Dutiya Dc\i> Patalipiura wms the capi- 
tal of the empire, but UjjayinJ Tak^basii^t, Tasali and 
Samap& are spoken of as subject tow ns, and the con- 
quest of Kahnga has already been spoken of before 
The w'hole of Northern India owmed tlie emperors swaj-’ 
Fourteen nations {A’ paranias) living beyond the limits 
of Northern India also owned his surerainU In this 
category' are mentioned the Ya\anas (of Bactna), the 
Kambojas (of Cabul), the Gaiidharas (of Caudahar), 
the R&stik&s (Saurashtras and Mahar&shtras), tlie Peteni- 
kas (probably' of the Deccan, Pait/ia'ui or Pratish- 
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iUiia), the Andhias (of the Deccan), the Puhndas (of 
the Deccan) the Bhojas (of Malwa), and the Nabhakas 
and Nabhapantis Thus Southern India, as fai as the 
Krishna iiver, and Cabiil,' Candahar and Bactiia to 
the west, owned the suzerainty of the great emperor. 

Other neighbouring nations aie also spoken of as 
Pi dtyaiitas who were independent. The Cholas, the 
Pandyas, Satyaputa Kerlilaputa (all to the south of 
the Krishna rivei), and the five Greek kingdoms 
-belong to this class 

Of Asoka’s system of administiation the inscriptions 
give us but meagre information We are told of Purushas, 
or officers of the king, of Mahamatras, or functionaiies 
of all orders, of Dharffiamahamatras, oi officers specially 
employed to propagate leligion and foster moiality, 
and of PiAdesikas, or local hereditaiy chiefs, the ances- 
tors of the modern Raos and Raols and Thakurs, of 
Whom India, with its Feudel system of administiation, 
has always been rich. Besides these we hear of Anta — ■ 
Mahamatras, or frontiei officers, of Pidtivedakas, or 
spies, and of Rajjukas specially appointed to inculcate 
religion to the Dharmayuta or the faithful 

The Anusamyana was a religious assemblage to 
which all the faithful were invited, and in which the 
Rajjukas exercised their special mission of imparting 
instruction to the people We know that such Buddhist 
gatherings were held every five years, but this rule was 
not universal A quinquennial Anusamyana was held 
m the provinces immediately under the emperor, but 
in Ujjayini and Takshasiia the celebration was held 
once in every thiee years 

We are told in these inscriptions that offenders who 
were condemned to death wcie allowed three days to 
prepare themselves by alms, fasts and meditations 

In the insciiption of Sahasaram, we are told that 
after his conveision Asoka deprived Brahmans of the 
almost divine honours in which they weie held, no 
doubt by shewing equal honor to Buddhist monks 
This salutary measure has been exaggeiated into 
legends of sanguinary pei seditions of Biahmans of which 
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the pious emperor was entirely innocent In the same 
inscription, as well as in that of Rupn&th, we are told 
that Asoka sent his, missionaiies (Vivuthas) to all 
parts of the then known world In the inscrip- 
tions ofBhabia, Asoka makes a profession of faith 
in the Buddhist Tiimty, — Buddha, Dharma and^ 
Sangha > 

We now turn to the inscriptions tliemselves, and we 
will begin with the Rock Edicts 

Five rocks, in five different parts of India bear on 
them five , texts of the same set tes of edicts which 
Asoka published One of them is near Kaput da git i, 
about 2$ miles to the north-west of Attok, on the 
Indus , another is near Khalsi, on the Jumna river 
just where it leayes the higher range of the Himalaya 
mountains , the thud is at Girnar in Gujrat, about 
40 miles to the north of the famous Somnath , the 
fourth is’ at Z>/<!arr/2 in Orissa, about 20 miles to the 
south of Cuttack , and the fifth is at Jangada, near 
the Chilka Lake, and about 18 miles to the north-west 
6f the modern town of Ganjam 

These Fourteen Edicts possess such surpassing inter- 
est for every student of Indian histoiy, that we consider 
It necessary to transcribe them in full They weie first 
translated by James Prinsep, and have since been re- 
vised by Wilson and Burnouf, Lassen, Kein,and Senart, 
M Senart’s revision is the latest, and the following ren- 
dering IS according to his interpretation of the Edicts. 
It is scarcely necessary to premise that Asoka calls 
himself Piyadasi in the Edicts 


, EDICT I 

This Edict Ins Been engraved by the order of King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods One rnust not, here below, kill any living animal by im- 
molating itj not for the purpose of ^asts The King Piyadasi sees much 
that IS sinful in such feasts Formerly such feasts were allowed and m 
the^ ciiuttie of King' Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, and for the table of 
King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, hundreds of thousands of living beings 
were killed every day At the time when this Edict is engraved, three 
animals only are killed for the table two pea fowls and a gazelle, and the 
gazelle not regulatlj Even these three animals will not be killed m 
future i 
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EDICT n, , ' ‘ 

Evm’where in the kingdom of the Iving Pijadasi, beloved of the gods, 
Sind also of the nations who live in the frontiers, sucli as the Chol^, tne 
Pandyas, the realms of Satjaputra and Keralaputra, as far as ramba- 
panni, (and in the kingdom oQ Antiochus, king of the Gr^ks, and of ihe 
hini^s who are his neighbours, — everywhere the King Pijndasi, beloved of 
the gods, has provided medicines of two sorts, medicines for men and 
medicines for nmmals Wherever plants useful either for men ^ 
roals were wanting, they have been imported and planted Wherever 
roots and fruits were wanting they have been imported and planted. 
And along public roads, wells have been dug for the use of animals and 
men. 

EDICT III 


Tims spake King Pijadast. beloved of the gods In the twelfth year 
after my anointment, I ordered as follows Everywhere in m> empire, 
the faithful, the Kfijuka, and the governor of the district, shall meet in a 
gathering {Anusamj.lna), once every five years, as a part of their duty, in 
order to proclaim religious instructions as follows ‘‘ It is good and pro 
per to render dutiful sen ice to one’s father and mother, to friends, to 
acquaintances and relations , it is good and proper to' bestow alms on 
Br’lhmans and Srimans, to respect the life of living beings, to avoid pro- 
digality and violent language ” The clergy shall then instruct tlic faith- 
ful in detail in the spirit and in the word. 


EDICT IV 

In past times, during many hundred years has prevailed the slaughter 
of living beings, violence towards creatures, want of regard for relations, 
and want of respect for Brahmans and Srllnians But this day the King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, and faithful to the practice of religion, has 
made a religioua proclamation by bent of drum, and has made a display 
' of equipages, elephants, torches and celestial objects to liis people 

Thanks to the instructions of the religion “Spread by the King Piyndasi, 
beloved of the gods, there exist to dav a respect for hv ing creatures, a 
tenderness towards them, a regard for relations and for Brfthmans and 
Sramans, a dtiliful obedience to father and mother, and obeisance to' aged 
men, such as have not existed for centuries In this respect as m others, 
the practice of religion prevails, nnd the King Piyadasi, beloved of the 
gods, Will continue to cause it to prevail The sons, the grandsons,* nnd the 
great grandsons of King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, will cause this 
practice of religion to prevail to the end of tins World Firm m religion 
and in virtue, they will inculcate religion For the tencliing of religion 
is the most meritorious of acts, and there is no practice of religion with- 
out virtue- The development, the prosperity of the religious interest is 
desirable With this object has tins been engraved, in order that thev 
may apph IheniseUes to the highest good of this interest, and ‘thfey -mav 
not allow It to decline. The King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods has 
caused this to be engraved 12 years after his anointment 

EDICT Y. • ' 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods The practice of 
virtue IS difficult nnd those who piactise virtue perform what is difficult. 
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1 have myself accomplished many virtuous acts And so shall my sons and 
grandsons, and my latest posterity to the end of the Kalpa, pursue the 
same conduct, and shall perform what is good And he who slnll neglect 
such conduct shall do what is evil To do evil is easy Thus in the past 
there were no ministers of religion (Dharmamahdmdtra) But I, 13 years 
after my anointment, have created ministers of religion They mix with 
all sects for the establishment and the progress of religion and for the 
wellbeing of the faithful They mix with the Yavanas, the Kambojas, the 
Gdndhiras, the Saurashtras and the Petenikas, and with other frontier 
(Aparinta) nations They mix with warriors and with Brdhmans, with 
the rich and the poor and the aged, for their well being and happiness, 
and in order to remove all the obstacles in the path of the followers of the 
true religion They bring comfort to him who is in fetters to remove his 
obstacles, and to deliver him,— because he has a family to support, because 
he has been the victim of deceit, and oecause he is bent with age At 
Putaliputra and in other towns they exert themselves in the bouses of myr 
brothers and sisters and other relations Everywhere the ministers of re- 
ligion mix with the followers of the true religion, with those who apply 
themselves to religion and are firm in religion, and with those who bestow 
alms Ills with 3iis object that this Edict is engraved 

EDICT VL 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods There never was m 
last times a system of despatch of work and of heanng of reports at all 
noments This is what I ha\e done At all moments, during meals, 
luring repose, in the inner appartments, in the secret chamber in my re- 
reat, in the garden, —every where, officers entrusted with information about 
.he affairs of my people come to me, and I despatch the concerns relating 
o my people I myself wita my own mouth issue instructions which the 
uinisters of religion impart to the people Thus I have directed that 
[vherever there is a division, a quarrel in the assembly of the clergy, it 
should always be immediately reported to me For there cannot be too 
much activity employed in the administration of justice It is my duly 
;o procure by uiy instructions the good of the public , and in incessant 
ictivity and the proper administration of justice lies the root of public 
rood, and nothing is more efficacious than this All m\ endeavours have 
but thus one object, — to pay this debt due to my people ' I render them 
IS happy as possible here below, may they obtain happiness hereafter in 
beaven 1 It is with this object that I have caused this Edict to be engrav- 
ed, may it endure long ! And may my sons and my grandsons and my 
great-grandsons follow my example for the public good This great 
object requires the utmost endeavour 

EDICT VII 

The King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, ardently desires that all sects 
may live (unmolested) in all places All of them equally purpose the 
subjection of the senses and the purification of the soul , but man is 
fickle in bis attachments They thus practise but imperfectly w hat they 
profess , and those ttho do not bestow ample gifts may yet possess a 
control over their senses, purity of soul, and gratitude and fidelity in Ibeir 
affectious , and this is commendable 
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EDICT VIII 

In past Utaes kings went out for pastimes Hunting and other amuse 
ments of the kind were their past mes here below I, King Piytdasi, 
beloved of the gods obtained true intelligence ten years after my anoint- 
ment These, then, are my pastimes , — visits and gifts to brdhmans and 
SrdmanSj msUs to aged men, the distribution of money, visits to the 
people of the empire, their religious instruction, and consultations on 
religious subjects It is thus that the King Piyadasi, beloved of the,godsj 
enjoys the pleasure derived from his virtuous acts 

EDICT IX 

Thus '.pake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods Men perform various 
■observances ih illness at the marriage of a son or a daughter, at the 'birth 
of a child, and at ihe time of proceeding on a journey On thesfe and 
siriiilar occasions men follow various practices But these numerous and 
diverse practices obseried by most people are valueless and vain It is 
customary, however, to observe such praciicec, although they produce ho 
fruit But the practice of religion, on ihC contrary, is meritorious iii 
the highest degree Regard for slaves and Servants, and rSspect 
for relations and teachers are meritorious , tenderness towards living 
beings, and alms to Brahmans and SrAmans are meritorious I call these 
and similar virtuous acts the practice of religion A father or a ^on, n 
brother or a teacher Should say, — this is uhat is meritotious, this is th'e 
practice which must be observed till the end is attained It has 'beed 
said that alms are meritorious, but there is ro gift and no charity so 
nieniorious as the gift of religion, the imparting of religion Hence a 
friend, a relation, a comoanion should give such counsel, — m such and 
such circumstances this should be done this is meritorious Convinced 
that such conduct leads to heaven, one should follow It with zeal as the 
way which leads to heaven „ 

EDICT X. 

The King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, does not deem aby kind of 
gloty and renown to be perfect extept this, viz , that in the pre'^ent and 
in the fulnre my people practise obedience to my religion and perfoim the 
duties of my religion '• Ihat is the glory and the renown which the King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods, seeks All the efforts of the Kin'g Piyadasil 
belbved of the gods are for the fruits obtainable in the future life, an'd tot 
escaping mortal life For mortal life is evil But it is difficult to attain 
this end both for the small and ihe great,, except by a determined effort to 
detach themselves from all objects It is assuredly a difficult task, spe- 
cially for the great, to perform this 

EDICT XI 

Thus 'pake King Piyadast* beloved of the gods There is no gift com'- 
parable with the gift of, religion, the intimacy of religion, , the qharity of 
religion, the relationship of religion This should be observed —regard 
towards slaves and servants, obedience to father and mother, chanty to- 
prds friends, companions, relation', Sr&raans and Brahmans, and resnect 
for ihe life of living creatures, A father or a son or a brother, a frieno 
a companion, or even a neighbour, should say, — this la tperitonogsy this 
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should be done In stnving thus, he derives n gsin in this "world and in 
the life to comci infinite merit results from the gift of religion. 


EDICT XII 

The King Piyadnsi, beloved of the gods honors all sects, both ascetics 
and householders , he propitiates them by alms and by other gifts But 
the beloved of the gods attaches less importance to such gifts and honors 
than to the endeavour to promote their essenti it moral virtues. It is true, 
the prevalence of essential virtues differs in different sects But there is 
a common basis, and that is gentleness and moderation in language 
Thus one should not e'^alt one s own sect and decry the others , one should 
not depreciate them without cause, but should render them on every occa 
Sion the honour which they deserve Striving thus, one promotes the 
welfare of his own sect while serving the others Striving otherwise, one 
does not serve his own sect, and does disservice to others And avhoever 
from attachment to his own sect, and with a view to promote it, exalts it 
and decries others, only deals rude blows to his own sect 1 Hence con- 
cord alone is meritorious, so that all bear and love to bear the beliefs of 
each other It is the desire of the beloved of the gods that all sects should 
he instructed, and should profess pure doctrines All people, whatever 
their faith may he, should say that the beloved of the gods attaches less 
importance to gifts and to external observances, than to the desire to pro- 
mote essential moral aoctrines and mutual respect for all sects It is with 
this object that the ministers of religion, the officers in charge of females, 
the inspectors, and other bodies of officers, all work The result of tins 
IS the promotion of my own faith, and its advancement in the light of 
lebgion 

EDICT XIII 

Vast IS the kingdom of Kalinga conquered by King Piyadasi, beloved 
of the gods Hundreds of thousands of creatures have been reduced to 
slavery, a hundred thousand have been killed Since the conquest of 
Kalinga, the king, beloved of the gods, has turned towards religion, has 
been devoted to religion, has conceived a zeal for religion, and has appli- 
ed iumself to the diffusion of religion,— so great was the regret which the 
beloved of the gods felt at the conquest of Kalinga In conquering the 
country which was not subject to me I, beloved of the gods have deeply 
felt and sorrowed for the murders, the deaths, and the reducing of the native 
inhabitants to slavery But this is what the beloved of the gods has felt and 
soriowed for more keenly Everywhere dwell Brdhmans or Srdmans, 
ascetics or householders , and among such men are witnessed respect to 
authorities, obedience to fathers and mothers, affection towards friends, 
companions and relations, regard for servants and fidelity in affections 
Such men are exposed to violence and to death, and to separation from 
those who are dear to them And even when by special protection they 
themselves escape personal harm, their friends, acquaintances, comua- 
mons and relations are ruined , and thus they to have to suffer All 
Violence of this kind IS keenly felt and regretted by me, beloved of the 
gOds There is no country where bodies of men like the Brahmans and 
braraans are not known and there is no spot m any country where men 
do not profess the religion of some sect or other It is because so many 
«Cn have been drov/ned, mined, killed and reduced to slavery in Kalinga 
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that the beloved of the cods feels tins to day a thousand times more hecnly 

♦ * * ♦ • 

The lH:lo\ed of the pods nrdentl) dcMrcs security for all creatures, 
respect for life, pence and hindlincss In behaviour. This is hat the 
beloved of the cods considers as the conquests of religion It is jn these 
conquests of religion that the beloved of the gods tabes pleasure, botli in 
his empire and m all its frontiers with an extent of many hundred 'i Ojanas 
Atnonp his (neighbours), Antiochus, king of the Yavanas, and beyond 
Antiochus, four kings, Ptolemj, Antigonas, Magas, and Alexander , to 
the south, among the Cholas, Pand) as, as far as Tambapatini, and abo 
the Henaruja Vismavasi , among the Greeks and the Eambojas, the 
AAbliakas and the Nrihhapaniis the Bhojos, and the Petcnikns, the 
Andhras, and the Puhndas ,— ever} where they conform to the religions 
instructions of the beloved of the gods There whore the mescengers of 
the beloved of the gods have been sent, there the people heard the duties 
of the religion preached on the part of the beloved of the gods, end 
conform, and will conform to the religion and religious instructions . • 

Thus the conquest is extended on all sides 1 have felt an intense joy, — 
such IS the hapbiness winch the conquests of religion procure 1 But to 
speak the truth, this joj is a secondary matter , the beloved of lliu 
gods attaches great value only to the fruits which are assured in a future 
life It IS vvitli tins object that this religious inscription has been engrav- 
ed, in order that our sons and grandsons rnaj not think that a new 
conquest is necessarj , that they may not think that conquest by the 
sword deserves tlie name of conquest , that they may see in K nothing Inc 
destruction and violence , that they maj consider nothing ns true conquest 
save the conquest of religion ! Such conquests have value in this world 
and in the next , may they derive pleasure only from religion, for that lias 
its value in this world and in tlic next. 

EDICT XIV 

This Edict IS engraved by King Pi jadnsi, beloved of the gods It is 
partly brief, partly of ordinary extent, and partly amplified All is not 
connected yet, for my empire is vast and J hav e caused much to be 
engraved, and v ill vet cause more to be engraved Some precepts liavc 
bceeu repeated because 1 attach particular importance to their being 
followed bj the people There may be faults in the copy , — be it that 
a pass-rge has been truncated, or that the sense has been mistinncrstood. 
All this has been engraved by the engraver 

Such are the famous Fourteen Edicts of Asoka by 
which he (i) piohibitcd the slaughtci of animals , ( 2 ) 
provided medical aid for men and animals j (3) 
enjoined a quinquennial religious celebration ; (4) made 
an announcement of religious grace; (5) appointed 
ministers of religion and missionaries , (G) appointed 
moral instructors to take cognizance of the con- 
duct of people in their social and domestic hfe- 
1/) pJ'oclaimcd universal religious toleration (8) re- 
<ommcnded pious enjoyment in preference tn the earn if 
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amusements of previous tirhes , (9) expatiated ’on the 
merit pf imparting religipus instruction and moral 
advice , (ro) extolled true heroism and glory founded 
on spreading true leligion , (ii) upheld the imparting' 
of religious instruction as the best of all kinds of 
charity, (12) proclaimed his wish to convert all unbe- 
lievers on the principles of universal toleration and moral 
persuasion , (13) mentioned the conquest of Kalinga 
and the names of five Greek kings, to whose king- 
doms as well as to kingdoms in India missionaiies 
had been sent j and lastly, (14) summed up the foregoing 
witl\ some remarks on the engraving of the Edicts > 
From a historical point of view the second Edict is 
important as containing the names of Hindu kingdoms 
and of Antioclius of Syria , the fifth Edict also con- 
tains similar allusions , and the thirteentli Edict alludes 
to the qonquest of Kalinga, which first brought southerp 
Bengal and Orissa into close political relations with 
Magadha and Northern India The same Edict names 
five Greek kings, and the original text containing these 
names deserves to be quoted 

AntIYOICA iiavia Yona Raja par am cha tena Anli^ 
yohena chatura Rajam, TuramaYE nama Antikina 
iiavia, Maka AlikaSANDARE nama 

These five names are those of Antiochus of Syria, 
Ptolemy of Egypt, Antigonus of Macedon, Maga^ 
of Cyrepe, and ALEXANDER of Epiros They weie 
contemporaries of Asoka, and the latter made treaties 
with them', and with their permission sent Buddhist 
missionaries to preach the religion in those countries 
The same Edict mentions names of kingdoms in India, 
br close to India, where missionaries were similarly sent 
Besides the Fourteen Edicts spoken of above, and 
which were published as one body of laws or moral 
rules, separate Edicts were published by Asoka from 
time to time, and some of them have been discovered 
An Edict published at Dhauli and Jaugada (south- 
tvest of Cuttack) lays down humane rules for the ad- 
ministration of tlie town of Tosali, lecommends reli- 
gious conduct to all subjects, and prescribes the quin- 
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quenni’al rcligiovis celebration alluded to above. The 
same Edict lays down that at Ujjaymt and at TakshasilS 
the celebration should be held once cverj' three years 

A Second Edict has been published also at Dhauli 
and Jaugada, laying down rules for the administration 
of TosaU and SamSpA, and conveying instructions to 
frontier officers Two Edicts, one at Sahasaram (south- 
east of Benares) and one at Rupnath (noith-east of 
Jubbulpore), have been translated by Dr. Buhler, and 
contain pious exhortations, and inform us that 256 
missionaries (Vniitha) had been appointed and sent in 
all directions by the pious emperor. The inscriptions 
at Bairat (soutii-east of Delhi) is a communication 
to the clergy of Magadha, and contains Asolca’s pro- 
fession of faith in Buddha, Dhaima and Sangha, — the 
Buddhist Trinity A pious Edict of the second queen 
of Asoka has been discovered at Allahabad 

We now turn to the inscriptions in Caves, whicb need 
not detain us long 

The cave inscriptions known arc those of the Barabar 
and Nag&ijuni caves, about 16 miles north of Gayft , the 
Khandagiri caves, south of Cuttack , and the Ramgarh 
caves in the Central Biovinces. The inscriptions in the 
Baiabar caves declare that they were given by Asoka 
(Piyadasi) to religious mendicants , and those in the 
N&gi\rjuni caves state, that they were the gift of Asoka’.s 
successor Dasaratha The Khandagiri and Uda3>'agm 
caves were mostlj'^ gifts of the king', of Kalinga (Orissa) 

And, lastl)^ we turn to the inscriptions on Pillais 
The famous pillars of Delhi and Allahabad attracted 
the attention and defied the skill of antiquarians from 
the time of Sir William Jones, until the inscriptions on 
them were first deciphered by Prinscp Besides the 
two Delhi pillars and the Allahabad pillar, there are 
two inscribed pillars at Lauria, in Tirhoot, and one at 
Sanchi, in Bhopnl 

The same six Edicts are published in nearly all the pil- 
lars, while two more Edicts are found in the Delhi 
pillar called the L^t of Feru? Shah. It will be remem-' 
bered that these Eight Pillar Edicts were proclaimed 
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in the 27th and 28th years after Asoka’s anointment , 
they contain little information about the emperor’s 
politics, and are leplete with moral and leligious instruc- 
tions, and accounts of works of public good and public 
utility Briefly, the pious emperor (i) directed his 
officers of religion to work with zeal and pious anxiety , 
(2) explained religion to be mercy, chanty, truth and 
purity , (3) inculcated self-questioning and the avoid- 
ance of sins , (4) entrusted the religious instruction of 
tlie people to Rfijukas, and allowed prisoners condemn- 
ed to death thiee days’ grace , (5) prohibited the kill- 
ing of vaiious animals, (6) proclaimed his goodwill 
to Ins subjects and hoped for the conveision of all sects , 
(7) hoped that Ins Edicts and religious exhortations 
would lead men to the right path , and (8) lastly re- 
counted Ins works of public utilitj’^ and his measures 
for the religious advancement of the people, and en- 
joined the conversion of the people by moral persua- 
sion The following translation of the Eight Edicts is 
based on the interpretation of Senart 

EDICT I 

Thus spake King Piyadisi, beloved of the gods 26 years after mv 
anointment, 1 cau';ed this Edict to be engraved Happiness in this world 
and 111 the next is difficult to secure without an excessive zeal for religion, 
a rigorous supervision, a perfect obedience, a lively sense of responsibility, 
and a constant activity (on the part of mv oflicers) But thanks to my 
instruction, this anxiety and zeal for religion increases and will increase 
day by day And my officers, superior middling and subaltern, conform 
themselves to it and direct the people in the right path, and keep them 
in cheerful spirits , and so too, my frontier officers (Anta-Mahdmatra) 
work For the rule is this government by religion, law by religion, 
progress by religion, and security by religion 

EDICT II 

Thus spake King Piyidasi, beloved of the gods Religion is excellent 
But It will be asked,— what is this religion? Religion consists in doing 
the least possible evil and the greatest possible good,— in mercy, chanty, 
truth, and purity of life Thus have I bestowed gibs of all kinds, to men 
and to quadrupeds, to birds, and to animals that live in the waters I 
have extended manifold favors for their good, even to supplying them with 
wafer for drink , and have performed many other meritorious actc To this 
purpose have I caused this Edict to be engraved, so that men may conform 
to It and travel in the nght path, and that it may endure for ages He 
who will art m conformity thereto, avill do what is good and niorilorious 
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Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. One sees only hrs 
good acts and sajs,— I have done such a good act But one doK not 
see his evil acts and does not say,— I have committed this evil act, this 
act IS a sin buch examination is painful, it is true, Did neverthe- 
less It IS necessary to question one's self and to say,— such things are 
sinful, as mischief, cruelly, anger, and pnde It is necessary to examine 

one’s self carefully and to say— I will not harbour en\7, nor ^lumniate 
others This mil be beneficial to me here below , this mil be in truth 
still more beneficial to me in tbe life to come. 

EDICT IV 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods 26 years after my 
anointment, I caused this Edict to be engraved I have appointed Paynks 
over the people among hundreds of thousands of inhabitants I have 
reserved to myself the power to prosecute and to punish the Rajukas 
jn order that taey may, m perfect confidence and security, perform their 
duties, and promote the good of the people of my empire They take 
account alike of progress and of suffering, and with the faithful, they 
exhort the people of my empire to secure to them happiness here below, 
and salvation in the future. The Rajukas obey me , the Purushas also 
obey my wishes and my orders and spread my exhortations, so that 
the Rajukas may work to my satisfaction Even as one confides his 
infant to a careful nurse and feels secure, and sav s— a careful nurse has 
charge of my infant,— even so I have appointed the Rajukas for the 
good of my subjects And in order that they may with confidence and 
security, and free from anxiety, discharge their duties, 1 have reserved 
to myself the power to prosecute and punish them It is desirable to 
maintain equahtv both in prosecution and in penalties From this date 
therefore, this rule IS ordained, — To prisoners who have been judged and 
condemned to death, I allow a grace of three days They shall be 
informed that they shall live for this penod, neither more nor less. 
Thus vranied of the limit of their existence, they will bestow alms 
for the benefit of their future existence, or will practise fasting I desire 
that even when confined in a prison, thev shall be assured of the future; 
and I ardently desire to see the advancement of religious acts, the control 
of the senses, and the distnbution of alms 


EDICT V 

Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods 26 years after mv 
anointment, I have prohibited the killing of any of the following kinds 
of living creatures, viz., the ziiiei, the sauha, arima, the ehakravaka 
the hansa (wild duck), the nandiviukka, the gatraia, tbe gtlata (bat)' 
the amhaXa ^dhka, the dadi, attas'Tiiksi fish, the vedazexaka the 
fuputa of the Ganges, the sanknja^ih kaphalasaiaka, pamna- 
sasa, the simala, the sandaka, the ckapmda, the patasata, the svetakapota 
(vvhne pigeon), the gramakapota (village pigeon), and all quadruneds 
which are not of use and are not eaten The she goat, the sheep and 
the son sboulo not be killed when heavy with young or giving nnlL dr 
■until their young ones are six months old One shall not make canons 
Living creatures sEall not be burnt Jungles shall not be burnt either 
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recklessly or to kill the creatures inhabiting them Animals shall not 
be fed on other living animals At the full moon of the three Chatur- 
,mdsyas (four monthly celebrations), at the conjunction of the full moon 
with the constellation Tishya, and with the constellation Punarvasu, on the 
I4ih and the 15th tiny of the moon and the day following the full moon, 
and generally on each Uposntha day, one should not kill or’ sell fish On 
these days neither animals kept in game forests, nor fishes in tank, nor any 
other kind of living beings shall be killed On tlie 8lh, the 14th* and the 

I Sth day of each lunar fortnight, and on the days following the full moon 
,of the 1 ishya, the Punarvasu, and the three Chatttrm&sy asy one shall not 
mutilate the bull, the goat, the sheep, or the pig or any other animals 
which are mutilated Neither the horse nor the bull shall be branded 
on the full moon days of Tishya, Punarvasu, and the ChlitarmSsyas, and on 
the first days of the fortnights succeeding the full moon days of the Chatur- 
mfisyas In the 26 years from my anointment, I have liberated 26 
pUsoners 

EDICT VI. 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods 12 years after my 
anointment, I caused Edicts to be engraved (for the first time) for the good 
and the happiness of the people I flatter myself that they will profit 
by It, and \till make progress m religion in manifold nays , and thus the 
Edicts will tend to the benefit and the happiness of the people. I adopted 
means calculated to promote the happiness of my subjects,— those who 
are far from me, as well as those who are near me,— and also of my own 
relations Hence I watch over all my bodies of officers All sects reCeivfe 
from me gifts in manifold ways But it is their own conversion which I 
(Consider the most important I have caused this Eaict to be engraved 
26 years after ray anointment “ 

EDICT VII 


Thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods. Kings who ruled m 
past times desired that men ^hoHld make progress in religion But men 
did not make any progress in religion according to their desire Then 
thus spake King Piyadasi, beloved of the gods I have reflected that kings 
who ruled 111 past times desired that men should make progress in religion 
and men made no progress in religion according to their desire— by 
what means can I lead them in the right path ? By n hat means can I 
cause them to make progress in religion according to my desire ’ By what 
means can I cause them to advance m religion ? Then thus spake King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods I have formed the lesoluiion of publish 
mg religious exhortations and of promulgating religions instruction^ so 
that men on hearing these will enter on the right path and will elevaie 
themselves' 


’ EDICT VIII 

I have promulgated religious exhortations and given manifold instruc'- 
tions on religion, in order that religion may make rapid prooress I have 
appointed riumerous officers over the people, each employed in’ his duty 
towards the, people in order that they may spread instruction and pro^ 
mole goodness Thus I have appointed Rfijukas on many thousands oF 
men, and they have received my order to instruct the faithful Thus soLe 

^ Idea that I have 

raised piUan with religious inscriptions, that I have appointed ministers 
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of religion (Dlnrraa maTi'imfltra), tliat I Ime spread afar religious 
exhortations Thus spake King Poadasi, beloved of the gods Along 

the highways I have planted Njagrodhatiees, that they may give shade 
to men and to animals,! liaxe planted out gardens u ith mangoes , I 
have caused wells to be dug every half /vZ-wfl , and in numerous places 
I have erected resting houses for the repose of men and of animals 
Put the truest enjojmenl for mj self is this Prevuous kings and I myself 
have contributed to the happiness of men by vat tons beneficial acts , 
but to make them follow the path of religion it is with tins object that I 
regulate m> actions 1 hits spake King Pijadasi, beloved of the gods I 
have also appointed ministers of religion in order that they may exert, in 
every way, m works of chanty, and that they may exert themselves among 
all sects, monks as well as worldly men I have also had m view the 
interest of the clergv, of Br^ihmans, of religious mendicants, of religious 
Ntrgranihas, and of various sects among whom my officers work The 
Mali'im&lras exert themselves, each m his corporation, and the ministers 
of religion w ork generally among all sects Thus spake King Piyadasi, 
beloved of the gods These and other officers are my instruments, and 
they work to distribute mv alms and those of the queens Throughout my 
palace they work m manifold w ays, each 111 the apartments entrusted to 
him 1 learn also that both here and in the provinces they distribute the 


alms of my children, and speciallj of the royal princes, to favour acts of 
religion and the practice of religion In this wav nets of religion are 
promoted in the vvoil 1 as well as the practice of religion, vtz^ mercy and 
chanty, tiutli aud puiity, kindness and goodness Thus spake King 
Piyadasi, beloved of the gods The manifold acts of goodness which 
I accomplish serve as an example Through them, men have advanced, 
and will advance, in obedience to relations and to teiclierd, in kindly con- 
sideration for the aged, and in regard towards brahmans and tnficaans, 
towards the poor and the miserable, — yea, towards servants and slaves 
Thus spake Kmg Piyadasi, beloved of the gods The progress of religion 
among men is secured in two ways —by positive rules,— and by religious 
sentiments which one can inspire in them Of Iheset vv o methods, that 
of positive rules is of poor value, it is the inspiialion m the heart 
w'hich best prevails Positive rules consist in w hat I order, — when'for 
msiance, I prohibit the slaughter of certain animals or lay down other 
religious rules, as I have done to a large number But it is solely by a 
change in the senUmeiUs of the heart that religion makes a real advance 

in inspiring a respect for life and in the anxiety not to kill living beings 

It IS with this view that 1 have promulgated this inscription, in order that 
It may endure for mj sons and my granusons, and as long -is the sun and 
the moon endure, and m order that they may follow my instnictions For 
by follovving this path one secures happiness here below, and in the other 
world I have caused this Edict to be engraved twenty seven y^ears after 
my anointment Thus spake Kmg Piyadasi, beloved of the gods Where- 
ever this Edict exists, on pillars of stone, let it endure unto remote ages 

The Edict of religion endured unto i emote ages 
and within the two thousand years which have suc- 
ceeded, mankind has discovered no nobler religion than 
to promote in this earth “ mercy and chanty, tiuth, and 
purity,' kindness and goodness ” 


6o 



CHAPTER II 

LANGUAGE AND ALPHABET. 

The Insciiptions of Asoka are invaluable to us for the 
study of the language and alphabet of Northern India in 
the thud century B C The Edicts are undoubtedly in 
the language which was spoken and understood by the 
people in Asoka’s time , and the fact that the same 
Edicts aie recorded in dialects slightly differing from 
each other, in diffeient parts of India, prove conclu- 
sively that the great emperor desired to publish Ins laws 
in the dialect which was spoken by the people in each 
separate portion of his extensive empire 

The inscriptions shew that the spoken language of 
Northern India was essentially the same, from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya mountains, and from the 
Indus to the Ganges There aie slight variations, how- 
ever, from which antiquaiians have made out three 
varieties of the spoken tongue of the period General 
Cunningham calls them the Pinijdbi^ or North-western 
dialect, the Ujjeni or middle dialect, and the M&gadht 
or eastern dialect 

The Punjabi dialect is closer to Sanscrit than the 
others It letains the r in such words as Piiyadaisi, 
Sr^mana, &c , it retains the thiee sibilants of the 
Sanscrit , and it shews a neaier approach to Sanscrit 
forms The Ujjeni dialect has its r as well as I , while 
the Magadhi dialect is maiked by the entiie absence 
of r for which I has been substituted, Ldja for Rdja, 
Dasalatha for Dasajatha, &c 

Considering then the slightly vaiying dialects as one 
spoken language, antiquarians have held that that 
language is P&li Prinsep declaied the language to be 
“ intei mediate between Sanscrit and P4h ” Professor 
Wilson made a careful and searching examination of 
four different versions of the Rock Edicts, and stated 
his opinion that " the language itself is a kind of P^li, 
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offering for the greater portion of the words forms 
analogous to those which are modelled by the rules of 
the Pall grammar still in use There are, however, 
many oifferenccs, some of which arise from a closer 
adherence to Sanscrit, others from possible local pecu- 
liarities, indicating a } et unsettled state of the language ” 
Professor Lassen agrees with Dr Wilson in main- 
taining that the language of Asoka’s inscriptions is 
Pah, and he further maintains that tlie P&h is the eldest 
daughter of the Sanscrit, — the oldest spoken tongue in 
Northern India after Sanscrit had ceased to be a spoken 
tongue. Dr Muir supports this view by a comparison 
of the language of the inscriptions with tlie language 
of the Buddhist scriptures taken to Cej. Ion in the 3rd 
centurv'B C, and proies that they are pretty much 
the same language, — Pah In an "essaisurle Pall,” 
V ntten by Burnouf and Lassen, those learned authors 
maintain that Pah stands “ on the first step of the 
ladder of departure from Sanscrit, and is the first of 
tiie senes of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language 

This then is a sufficiently clear and definite fact 
which is iinaluable to the historian of India \Vc 
know the spoken tongue of the Vcdic Age, which has 
been pieserved in the simplest and most beautiful 
hymns of the Rig Vcaa \Vc know the spoken tongue 
of the Epic Age which has been presen cd in the prose 
Brahmanas and A'ranyakas After Soo B C. there 
w'as a growing dnergence between the spoken and the 
written tongue Learned Sutras v ere composed in the 
old grammatical Sanscrit, while the people spoke, and 
Gautama preached in the sixth century B C , in a some- 
what simpler and more fluent language What that 
language was, V c kno' from the edicts of Asoka , for 
the spoken tongue could not have changed \ery much 
from 477 B C , when Gautama died, to 260 B C, when 

O *1 Bajerdr-i Lala sjpao'ss ite corraw Sin=cn* of lie 

BLdahtst Ga b is to be intennecnfe in po nt of time bet\reen pure S:rsc-iv 
and the Pah _ It is probable, however, that this co-rupt form of Sacsertt 
was used rf Ift sam time when Pah became a spoken tongue. 
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Asoka reigned The spoken language then, of the 
third or Rationalistic Period, was an early form of P&li, 
by whatever names (Magadhi, &c) antiquarians may 
choose to call it And varieties of tins language con- 
tinued to be the spoken toinjue of Northern India 
during the fourth or Buddhist Period 

In the fifth or Pauranik Period the Pfili had been 
considerably altered and formed into the different 
Prakrit dialects which we find in the dramas of this period 
The grammatical forms of the Prakrit depart more 
widely from the Sanscrit than those of the P&h, and his- 
torically too, we know that the spoken language of Kfili- 
dAsa’s heroines waslater than the spoken tongue of Asoka, 
Before the Pauranik Peiiod closed, anothei change had 
taken place , and the Prakrits had been further modified 
into the Hindi, in Northern India by 1000 A D 

It will thus be seen that the spoken tongue of 
Northern India has undergone considerable changes 
within the last four thousand years In the Vedic Period 
It was the Sariscrit of the Rig Veda , in the Epic Period 
it was the Sanscrit of the Brahmanas , * in the Ration- 
alistic and Buddhist Periods it u as Pah , in the Pauranik 
Period it was the PiAkrits , and since the rise of the 
Rajputs in the loth centurj' it has been the Hindi f 

From the subject of the spoken language of India 
we turn to the subject of the alphabet, on which much 
has been wiitten and many wild conjectures have been 
indulged in 

The DevanAgri character, in which Sanscrit is now 
written, is of comparatively recent origin The oldest 
Indian character known is that in which Asoka's 
inscriptions weie recorded in the third century before 

* Lassen, Henfey, Muir, and oilier scholars lia^e proved that the old 
Sanscrit ua<= once a spoken toncue This self evident proposition has 
Sometimes been questioned on very insufficient grounds 

t M Senart states that the Vedic Sanscrit was down to the 3rd cen 
tury B C the subject of some degree of culture , that classic or modern 
banscrit was formed between the 3rd century B c and islcenturj A D , 
ffiat the mixed Sanscrit of the GUthas was only a m inner of writing the 
Praki its , and the Pifilfrits were popular in their oritin Tnd ^\eie fixed 
in their later literary form between the 2nd and 4th centuries A D 
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Christ It IS neccssar}’ to mention th it these inscrip- 
tions arc recorded in two distinct characters one reading 
from right to Icftj hke the modern Arabic and lersian, 
and the other reading from left to right, like the modem 
Devanfigari and the Euiopean chaiactcrs The former 
IS confined to the Kapur da Gin inscription and to the 
coins of the Greek and Scythian princes of Anana ; 
and it has been called the Ariano-P&h character. The 
latter is the common character of all other texts of 
Amka’s inscriptions, and has been called the htde- 
Pi\h cliaractcr 

The Ariano-Pali character is not one of Indian 
origin, and was never used m India except in the cx- 
ticme western frontier Mr Thomas rightly concludes 
that It has no claim to an indigenous origin in India, 
based, as it manifestly is, upon an alphabet cognate' 
with the Phoenician 

On the other hand the Indo-PAh character was not 
only universally used in India, but can claim to be of 
indigenous Indian origin As we have stated before, it 
reads from left to right, and it is formed exclusively of 
straight lines or portions of circles Mr. Thomas has 
no hesitation in stating that it is an “ independently 
demised and locally matured scheme of v/riting , ” and 
he insists pointedly to the Indian oiigin of tlic Indo- 
Pfih alphabet because it pleases many antiquarians 
still to conjecture that the Hiiidus borrow^ed their 
alphabet from the Giceks. 

General Cunningham maintains, with Mi Thomas, 
the Indian origin of the Indo-Pah character His 
remarks on the subject of the origin of alphabets 
generally, nnd of the Indo-Pidi alpli.abct m particular, 
arc so thoughtful that we make no hesitation in making 
some extracts 

" The first attempts of mankind at graphic rcpicsen- 
tation must have been confined to pictuics or direct 
imitations of actual objects This vms the case with the 
Mexican paintings, which depicted only such material 
objects as could be seen by the eye An improvement 
on direct pictorial representation was made by the 
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ancient Egj ptians in the substitution of a part for the 
whole, as of a human head for a man, a bird’s head for 
a bird, &c The s)''stem was still fuither extenled by 
giving to certain pictuies indirect values or powers 
symbolical of the objects repiesented Thus a jackal 
was made the tj pe of cunning, and an ape the type of 
lage By a still further application of this abbreviated 
symbolism, a pair of human arms with spear and shield 
denoted fighting, a pair of human legs meant walking, 
while a hoe was the type of digging, an eye of seeing, 
&c But even with this poetical addition, the means of 
expressing thoughts and ideas by pictorial representa- 
tions was still very limited It seems certain, there- 

fore, that at a very early date, the practice of pure 
picture writing must have been found so complicated 
and inconvenient, that the necessity for a simpler mode 
of expressing their ideas was forced upon the Egyptian 
priesthood The plan which they invented was highly 
ingenious ^ * 

“ To the greater number of their pictorial symbols, 
the Egyptians assigned the phonetic values of the 
particular sounds or names, of which each symbol 
previously had been only a simple picture Thus to a 
mouth, rit, they assigned the value r, and to a hand, 
iiU, the v^alue t ^ t ^ 

■' A similar process would appear to have taken place 
in India, as 1 will presently attempt to shew by a 
separate examination of the alphabetical letters of 
Asoka’s age w.th the pictures of various objects from 
w hich I believe them to have been directly descended 
My own conclusion is that the Indian alphabet is of 
purely Indian origin, just as much as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics w'ere the purely local invention of 
the people of Egj'^pL I admit that several of 

the letters ha\e almost exactly the same forms as 
those which are found amongst the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics for the same things, but their values are 
quite different, as they form different syllables in 
the two languages Thus a pair of legs, separated 
as in walking, w^as the Egj'ptian symbol for w^alking 
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or motion, and the same form, like the two sides 
of a pair of compasses, is the Indian letter g, which 
as g(i‘^ IS the commonest of all the Sanscrit roots 
for walking or motion of any kind But the value of 
the Egyptian symbol is s , and I contend that if the 
symbof had been boi i owedhy the Indians, it would have 
retained its original value. This, indeed, is the very 
thing that happened ’vith the Accadian cuneiform 
S3’mbols when they were adopted by the Assyrians *}* 
General Cunningham conjectures that the Indo-Paii 
letter Kh is derived from the Indian hoe oi mattock 
(Jihan—to dig) , that V is deiived from bai ley ( Yava) 
or from a rnember of the human frame , that D is 
from the tooth (Dan fa), Dh from the bow (.Dhanus), 
P IS from the hand (Pdm), M is from the mouth 
(Mtikha\ V is fiom the lute N is from the nose 

(NAsa'), R IS fiom a lope (Rajjn), H is from the hand 
(^Hasla), L is fiom the plough (Langa), or fiom a 
member of the human frame, is from the ear 
(Sravana), and so ou. 

“ In this brief examination of the letters of the old 
Indian alphabet, I have compared their forms at the time 
of Asoka, or 250 B C, with the pictures of various 
objects, and of the different members of the human 
frame , and the result of my examination is the convic- 
tion that many of the characteis still preserved, even 
in their simpler alphabetical foims, very stiong and 
marked traces of their pictorial origin Mj'- comparison 
of the symbols with the Egyptian hieroglyphics shows 
that many of them aie almost identical repiesentations 
of the same objects But as the Indian symbols have 
totally different values from those of Egypt, it seems 
almost certain that the Indians must have worked out 
their sj'stem quite independently, although they follow- 
ed the same piocess They did not, therefore, borrow 
then alphabet from the Egyptians ^ 

“Now, if the Indians did not boirow their alphabet 

* Tlie Devanagari g has still a resemblance with its Indo-Pah ancestor 

t Cunninghams Corpus Inscnpliomm Jndtcaium Vol I 1877 nn 
52 & 53, i 
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from the E<nmtains, it must have been the local myen- 
[ rof the pfople themselves, for the simple reason that 
there was no other people from whom they could have 

obtained It Their neatest neighbouis were the peoples 
of Ariana and Persia, of whom the former used a Semetic 
character of Phmmcian origin, reading from right to left, 
and ?he latter, a cuneiform character formed of sepaiate 
detached strokes, which has nothing whatever in com- 
mon with the compact forms of the Indian alphabet 
General Cunningham further points out that the 
Inf.nnal Signs for the five planets. Mars, Mercury, 
wTr Venus and Satu.n may te formed by merely 
idd S a star to the radical letter of each of the Sve 
classef of the alphabetical letters of Asoka, while the 
sun and moon are the actual radical letters of the two 
classes of the Indian alphabet without any change 

or Seratton It. s difficult beheve nhat tins can 

be an accidental coincidence " 


• Corpus Inscnptionum IndKarum Vol I, pp 60&61. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE KINGS OF MAGADHA. 

" I KNOW the Rig Veda, Sir, " says N^rada in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad (VII, i, 2), “ the Yajur Veda, 
the S^ma Veda, as the fouith the Atharvana, as the 
fifth the Itihasa-Purana, &c” This and numerous 
similar passages in the literature of the Epic Peiiod 
would lead to the conclusion that some kinds of annals 
of kings and dynasties existed, even in that ancient 
period, which were, known as Itihasa-Pur&nas If 
such annals existed, beyond what we find in the Biah- 
manas themselves, they have long since been lost 
Probably such annals' were preserved in the traditions 
of the people, and \vere altered and re*cast, and mixed 
up with legends from century to centuiy, and from age 
to age, until after about two thousand years, thej'- 
finally assumed the shape in which we find them now, 
— the modern Purdnas For it has been ascertained 
that the FurS,nas which exist now were composed in the 
Pauranik Period, and have since been altered and con- 
siderably enlarged during many centuries after the 
Mahommedan conquest of India 
When these Pur&nas were first discovered by Sir 
William Jones and other European scholars, great hopes 
were entertained that they would throw light on the 
''ancient history of India A host of eminent scholars 
turned their attention to this new field of inquiry, and 
Dr H H Wilson gave to English readers a translation 
of the Vishnu-Pui&na “ in the hope of supplying some 
of the necessary means to a satisfactory elucidation 
of an important chapter in the history of the human 
race 

A close examination of the Puranas, however, has 
not fulfilled the hopes entertained For the .ages 
anterior to the Rationalistic Period, no , consistent 


•Preface to the Vishnu Puiaua, 
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chronology could be constructed fiom the mass of 
legends and the lists of kings and dynasties which the 
PurUnas fuinished The races of tlie Sun and the 
Moon, which are said to have ruled in Oude and in the 
Doab respectively, claimj accoiding to the PurUna';, an 
antiquity which modern scholars refuse to acknowledge 
Nor is there any consistency between these two lines of 
kings Thus, though the founders of the two races are 
said to have been contemporaneous, being brother and 
sister, 93 kings of the solar line, and only 45 of the 
lunar line aie said to have reigned before the Kuru 
PanchMa war And even if we reject the theory of the 
contemporaneous commencement of the two lines, 
then, on an aveiage of 20 years for each reign, the solar 
line must have begun its rule in Oude i860 yeais 
befoie the Kuru Panchaia war, t e , about 3000 B C , and 
the lunar line began in the Doab 900 years before the 
war, 2 about 2000 B C. We require some better 
evidence than that of the modern Pur^nas before we 
can accept these conclusions And besides, the Kuru 
PanchMa war itself is placed at the commencement 
of the Kali Yuga, ? about 3100 B C and according 
to this calculation the Oude and the Doab dynasties 
must have commenced to reign about 5000 and 4000 
B. C respectively • 

Nor are these the only difficulties The names of the 
kings given shew at a glance the uselessness of the 
lists for the purposes of history Ikshv^ku is the fiist 
king of the solar line, and Pururavas of the lunar line 
The legend of Puruiavas and Urvasi which in the Rig 
Veda is a solar myth, is given here as a historical 
episode The mythical hero RQ,ma, the conqueror of 
Ceylon, figures in the solar line , and the mythical five 
P^ndavas and Krishna figure in the lunar line Fourth 
in descent from Pururavas is Giitsamada, whom ive 
know to be a Vedic Rishi His son is said to be 
Saunaka who, we know, was a great teacher of the Epic 
Period Saunaka’s second cousin once removed is 
said to be Dirghatamas, who is another Rishi of 
' the Rig Veda And Dirghatamas is said to have 
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begotten by the wife of Bali (a prince, t6tii in descent 
from Pururavas) five sons, named Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Sumbha, and Pundra,— which names are names of five 
countiies. East Behar, East Bengal, Orissa, Tippeiah, 
and North Bengal ’ These regions, _ it is needless to 
say, were unknown to Aiyans in the time of Dirghatamas 
or the Rig Veda 

It IS unnecessar}'’ to multiply instances The lists 
seem like a legular permutation and combination of 
names, Vedic and historic, legendary and teiritorial 
Confused recollections of ancient and historic kings, 
of holy and famous Rishis, of events partly historic 
and partly legendar}^ and of the supposed founders 
of kingdoms, were handed down foi thousands of years, 
no doubt with ver)^ considerable alterations and addi- 
tions, and have been woven together b}’’ writeis of a 
comparatively modern period into lists which are sup- 
posed to be lists of kings in the order of their leigns 
Historians and scholars have, during the last hundred 
} ears, failed to deriv e any real help towards the con- 
struction of an authentic histoiy of India from these 
lists of solar and lunar kings 

The annals of India preserved in the Puranas may be 
compared ivith the chronicles of the world’s histoiy 
written and copied from century to century by Euro- 
pean monks in the Middle Ages Each monk began 
with the creation of the world, as each Purana begins 
with Ikshvaku and Pururavas , and like the writers 
of the Puianas, Christian monks wove together 
legends, miracles, and episodes fiom Jewish history, 
and narrated the discoveiy of Britain by the Trojans, 
and the fables about Arthur and Roland Never- 
theless there w'as a portion in the chronicle of each 
renowned monk wdneh had its value for the pur- 
poses of historjr As the winter came nearer to his 
time, he generally wrote an authentic account of his 
countr}% Its kings and its monasteries And, as if to ’ 
complete the parallel, w^e find something at the veiy 
close of the Pauranik annals, which is not altogether 
valueless for our historical purpose 
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The existing PurSnas, as we have said before, were 
compiled or lecast 111 the Paurdnik Period, % e, imme- 
diately on the close of the Buddhist Period And as 
throughout the Rationalistic and Buddhist Periods the 
empne of Magadha was the centre of civilization and 
powei in India, the PurA.nas furnish us with something 
that IS tangible and valuable about this one kingdom, — 
Magadha According to our custom, we will quote 
the lists from the Vishnu Purina which relate to this 
kingdom 

“ I will now relate to you the descendants of Bri- 
hadratha who will be (the kings) of Magadha There 
have been several powerful princes of this dynasty, 
of whom the most celebrated was Jar^sandha His son 
was Sahadeva , his son is Som&pi , * his son will be 
Siutavat, his son will be Ayutayus , his son will be 
Niiamitia , his son will be Sukshatra , his son will be 
Bnhatkarman , his son will be Senajit , his son will be 
Srutanjaya , ’ his son will be Vipra , his son will be 
Suchi , his son will be Kshemya , his son will be 
Suvrata , his son will be Dharma , his son will be 
Susiama , his son will be Diidhasena , his son will be 
Sumati , his son will be Subala , his son will be Sunita , 
his son will be Satyajit, his son will be Visvajit, his 
son will be Ripunjaya These are the BS,rhadrathas 
who will reign for a thousand years ” 

Although the Puiana, the Bh^gavata Purana, 

and the Matsya Purina agree with the Vishnu Purina 
in giving the Bclrhadrathas a thousand years, yet we 
will venture to correct these venerable authorities, and 
will scaicely give 500 years to the 22 princes Indeed, 
the Vishnu Purina coirects itself as we shall find 
further on 

“ The last of the Bnhadiatha dynasty, Ripunjaya, 
will have a minister named Sunika, who having killed his 
sovereign, will place his own son Pradyotana upon the 
• thione His son will be Palaka , his son will be VisAkha- 


* "l he writer IS supposed to be living at the time of Soindpi, i e, 
shortly nfiei the Iviiru Pnnchala wsr, nnd therefore spesLs in the future 
tense ot prophecy of the succeeding princes 
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3^upa , his son will be Janaka, and his son will be 
Nandivardhana These five kings of the house of Pra- 
'dyota vill reign over the earth foi a hundred and thirty- 
eight years 

:4 “ The next prince will be Sinsunaga ; his son will be 
Kikavama ; his son will be Kshemadharman , his son 
will be Kshatraujas , his son will be Vidmis^ra ; his son 
will be Ajatasatru , his son will be Darbhaka , his son 
will be Udayasva , his son will also be Nandivardhana , 
and his son mil be Mahanandin These ten Saisunagas 
will be kings of the earth for three hundred and 
sixty-two years ” 

Here we null pause for we find in the list one or bvo 
names w-ith which we are already familiar Vidmisara 
is called Bimbisara in the Vky u Purana, and is the same 
king of Rajagnha in whose reign Gautama Buddha was 
born in Kapilavastu And his son Ajatasatru is the 
powerful king, in the eighth year of w’hose reign 
Gautama died We have accepted 477 B C as 
the year of Buddha’s death, and alloiving a hundred 
years for the remaining portion of Ajatasatru’s reign 
and the reigns of his four successors, we get about 370 
B C as the date when Mahanandin died, and the 
dynasty of the Sisunagas was at an end 

If now we accept the periods which have been given 
for the different dynasties m the Vishnu Purana, w'e get 
1000 5’ears for the Brihadratha dynasty , 138 years for 
the Prad> ota dynasty , and 362 years for the Sisunaga 
d\ nasty , or in other words, exactly 1500 j^ears from 
the Kuru Panch^la war to the end of the Sisunaga 
d} nasty Or in other words, if the Sisun&ga dynasty 
ended about 370 B C, the Kuru Panchala war took 
place about 1870 B C 

But the Vishnu Purana’s chronology is wrong, and 
the Vishnu Purana’s astronomy corrects its chronology. 
For towards the close of the ver)- chapter from wFich we 
hare made the above extracts (Book IV, Chapter 
XXIV) the Vishnu Purana says, "From the birth of 
Parikshit to the coronation of Xanda, it is to be known 
that 1015 years have elapsed When tlie tw'o first stars 
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of the Seven Rishis (the Great Bear) rise in the heavens 
and some lunar asteiism is seen at night at an equal 
distance between them, then the Seven Rishis continue 
stationary in that conjunction, for a bundled j ears of 
men At the birth of Panlcshit, they were on MaghS, , 
when the Seven Rishis are in Pilrvasiidha then Nanda 
will begin to leign ’’ From Magha to Phiv^sadha, both 
inclusive, there are ten asterisms, and hence it is calcu- 
lated, a thousand years elapsed between Pariksliit and 
Nanda And if Nanda began his leigii (z e, the Sisu- 
n&ga dynastj' ended) about 370 B C , Panlcshit was born 
early in the fourteenth century, and the Kuru Panch&la 
war was fought about 1400 B C 

Our readers will see that this is within a century 
and a half of the date wdiich we have assumed as the 
date of the Kuru Panchala w'ar in an eailier poition of 
this work 

If, on the other hand, we leave aside the astronomi- 
cal reasons and assign an average period of 20 years* 
to the 37 kings of the Brihadratha, Pradyota and 
Sisuntlga dynasties, then we shall have for the Kuru 
Panchfila war a date 740 years befoie Nanda, or in 
othei words llio B C And this date is also w'lthm a 
century and a half of the year winch w'e have fixed foi 
that W'ar * 

From the above facts w'e will try to make out some- 
thing like a probable list of dates for the Magadlia 
kings We know that Ajatasatru began his reign in 
485 B C , and that his father BimbisSra commenced 
to reign in 537 B C If we allow a hundred yeais to 
the four piedecessors of Biinbis^ra, w'e arrive at the 
fact that the SisunSga dynasty began at 637 B C 

The Piadyota dynasty of five kings reigned befoie 
the Sisuniga dynasty, and these five reigns covered, we 
are told, a period of exactly 138 years This gives a 
high average of over 27 years foi each reign , but allow- 
ing for one or two unimportant leigns which may have 

* This IS 1 hisjh -iverage But we must make allou ance for ii eak 1 mgs 
with short reigns whose names have been forgotten in later times, and 
have therefore not been included in the Paurfinik lists 
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been omitted in the list^ we may accept this period of 
138 years for the Pradyota dynasty 

The Bnhadratha dynasty with its 22 kings are said 
to have reigned 1000 years The figure is, of course, 
simply a round number, and has no value , — 500 5 ears 
would be nearer the mark, or rather let us say 484 
} ears, to make it divisible by 22, the number of kings 
Even this would give a high average of 22 years for 
each leign , but we may accept the average on the 
supposition that some unimportant reigns have been 
omitted 

On these calculations we make out the following 
lists, but each reader must decide for himself how 
much reliance he will place on the lists of kings pro- 
ceeding the historic dynasty of Bimbisara and Ajata- 
satru, called the SisunSga dynasty, which commenced 
in the 7th century B C. 


Bmhadpatha Dynasty 


Prad'ota Dykasty 


B c 


B, C. 


JarSsndhi 

Sahndev-i (contemporar)' of 
ihe Kum PanchalTmr) 
Somapi 
Srutavat 
Aj utaj us 
Nirimitra 
Sukshatra 
Brihitkarman . 

Senajit 

Snitanjija, 

Vipra 

Snchi 

Ksliemya 

Suvrata 

Dharma 

Su‘:rama 

Dridhasena 

Sumati 

Subala 

Sunita 

Satjajit 

JRipunjaya ygy 


12S0 

1239 

1237 

1215 

1193 

1171 

1149 

1127 

rioj 

icSs 

io6i 

1039 

1017 
995 
973 
95 « 
929 
907 
SS5 
S63 
S41 
819 
to 775 


Pnd\otana 

Painka 

VisiikhajApa 

Tanaka 

Naiiduardliana 


775 

747 

719 

691 

664 to 637 - 


SisuNAGA Dynasty. 


SisunagT. 

KakaYarna 

Kshemadharman 

Kshatraujas 

Bitnbisura 

Ajatasalni 

Darbbaka 

UdajdsYa 

Nandmrdhana 

Mahanandia 



5S7 

562 


‘ 537 

485 

453 

' 432 

411 

390 to 370 
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We will now proceed with oiir extracts. 

“ The son of Mahanandin will be born of a w'oman 
of the Sfidra class his name w'lll be Nanda (called) 
Mahapadma , for he will be exceedingly avaii- 
cious Like another Parasurama, he will be the 
annihilator of the Kshatriya lacc , for after him the kings 
of the earth will the Shdras ) He will bring the whole 
earth undei one umbrella , he wall have eight sons, 
Sumfilya and others w'ho will reign after Mahtlpadma, 
and he and his sons will go\ern for a hundred 
years The BrShman Kautilya wall lOot out the nine 
Nandas ” 

We find in the above extract mention of low-caste 
kings ascending the throne of Kshatrij as, and of the grow- 
ing power and supremacy of these kings of Magadha 
among the kingdoms of Northern India We also 
find mention of Kautilya, the renowned Chftnakya, who 
vow'cd vengeance against the house of the Nandas 
(see the drama called MudrA Rukshasa) and placed the 
adventurer and exile Chandragiipta on the throne of 
Magadha The period of one hundred years assigned 
to Nanda and his eight sons is apparently a guess , 
and the Vdyu and the Matsya Puranas support this 
statement by the more absuid one, that the first Nanda 
alone reigned 88 >cars We allow ample time to 
Nanda and his eight sons if w^e give them 50 years , 
and this brings us to B C 320 as the date of Chandra- 
gupta's accession to the throne of Magadha 

“ Upon the cessation of the race of Nanda, the Mau- 
ryas* will possess the earth , for Kautilya will place 
Chandragupta on the throne His son will be Bmdu- 

silra , his son will be Asoka Vardhana , his son will be 
Suyasas , his son wnll be Dasaiatha , Ins son will be 
Sangata , his son will be Saiisuka , his son will be 
Somasraman , and his successor will be Briliadratha. 
These are the ten Mauryas who wull reign over the 
earth for a hundred and thirty-seven years ” 


* The commentator 
by a wife named Mura, 


■says that Chandragupta \\as the son of Nanda, 
\\ hence tho race was called Maurya 
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The writer of the Vishnu PurAna here tells us 
of Asolcavardhana, but docs not vouchsafe to make 
any mention of the religious revolution which took 
place in his reign,— the greatest wdnch the world has 
ever seen To the Brfihman narratoi, the deeds of the 
scheming ChAnak-j a w'ho helped Cluindragupla to the 
throne, is more worthy of mention than those of the im- 
perial Asoka, who spread the name and icligion of 
India from Antioch and Macedon to Cape Comorin 
and Ceylon ' But to return to our story Accepting 
the period of 137 years gnen for the Maurya dynasty, 
that dynasty came to an end in 1S3 B C 

“ The d} nasty of the Sungas will nc\t become pos- 
sessed of the so\creignty , for Pushpa Mitra the 
general (of the last Maurya prince) w-ill put his 
master to death and ascend the throne His son 
will be Agnimitra , his son will be Sujycshtha , his 
son will be Vasumitra , his son will be A'rdraka , 
his son will bo Pulindaka , his son wall be Ghosha- 
vasu ; his son will be Vajramitra , his son w'lll 
be BhAgavata , his son will be Dcvabhfiti These are 
the ten Sungas, who will go\ern the kingdom for a 
hundred and twelve years” 

The genius of KAhdAsa has immortalized the name 
of the second prince of this line in the celcbiatcd play 
Malaztia-Agnuniha 13 ut Agnimitra is there named 
the king of Vidisa not of Magadha And his father 
Pushpamitra, the general, is rcpiescntcd as fighting wnth 
the Yavanas (Bactrian Greeks), on the Indus This 
statement has probably some foundation in fact, for after 
the time of Alexander the Great, the western frontier 
of India was the scene of continuous w'arfare between 
the Bactrians and the Hindus, and the Magadha empiie, 
extending to the Indus, Iiad to wage these w^ars 
Accepting the period of 1 12 given to the Sunga dy- 
nasty that dynasty came to its end in 71 B C 

“ Devabhiiti, the (.last) Sunga prince, being addicted 
to immoral indulgences. Ins minister, the KAnva, named 
Vasudeva, will murder him and usurp the kingdom 
His son W'lll be Bhhmimitra , his son will be NArAy- 

62 
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ana , his son will be Susarman These four Kanvaya- 
nas will be kings of the earth for forty-five years ” 

We will how assign dates to the kings of these dynas- 
ties according to the penods fixed for the dynasties in 
the Vishnu Purina 


Nanda Dynasty 

SUNGA 

Dynasty 


B C ! 


B C. 

Nanda nnd his eight sons 370 to 320 

Pushpamitra 

183 


— 

Agnimitra 

170 

Maurya Dynasty 

Sujyeshtha 

159 

Chandra Gupta 

320 

Vasumitra 

148 

Bindusdra 

291 

A rdraka 

137 

Asoka 

260 1 

Pulindaka 

126 

Suyasas 

222 

Ghoshavisu 

115 

Dasaratha 

21S 

Vajnmitra 

104 

Sangata 

208 

Bh'lgavita 

9 j 

Sdlisuka 

201 

Devabhuii 

82 to 71 

Somasraman 

194 

— 


Bnhadratha 

1S7 to 183 

Kanva 

Dynasty 



V&sudeva KSnva 

7 ' 



Bhamimitra 

59 



Naruyana 

48 



Sosarman 

37 to 26 


The short reigns of the most of these kings, the 
frequent change in dynasties, and the displacement 
of royal houses by generals or ministeis, shew 
that the glory of Magadha had passed away, and a 
period of weakness and senile decay had set in The 
empire which had laid down the law for all India in 
the days of Chandragupta and Asoka was in the last 
stage of feebleness, and was ready to welcome any 
strong invader or line of invaders who might choose 
to rule its destinies Such invaders came from the 
south The Andhra kingdom had already risen to 
power and distinction m the Deccan in the Rational- 
istic Period, and an Andhra chief (described as a 
powerful servant ”) now coi^uered Magadha, and 
his dynasty ruled for four centu&s and a half Our 
last extract from the lists of tli^Vishnu Purana will 
give the names of these Andb'w kin^ 

“ Susarman, the Kanva,wi^-se kil»d by a powerful 

servant named Sipraka of ^ ^^jp'Wra tribe, who will 

^come king (and found the 5 nimira-bhritya dynasty) 
He mil be succeeded by his , brother Krishna , his son 
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will be Sri Satakarni ; his son will be Prirnotsanga , his 
son will be S^takami , his son will be Lambodara ; his 
son will be Ivilaka , his son will be Meghasvati , his son 
will be Patumat , his son will be Arishtakarman , his 
son will be H^la , his son will be Puttalaka , his son 
will be Pravilasena , his son will be Sundara S^fakar- 
ni , his son wall be Chakora S&takarmi , his son 
wall be Sivasvati , his son will be Gomatiputra , his son 
wall be Pulimat , his son wall be Sivasri SMakarni ; his 
son will be Sivaskandha , his son will be Yajnasri , 
his son will be Vijaya , his son will be Chandrasri , 
his son will be PulomS,rchis These thirty Andhra- 
bhritya kings will reign four-hundred and fifty-six 
years " 

Only 24 names, however, are given in the above list, 
but along with the Viyu and the Bhagavata Puranas, the 
Vishnu PurSnas says there were thirty kings of tins line 
And if the line began about 26 B, C , the period given 
above brings us down to 430 A D 

If we divide this period of 456 years among the 24 
princes named above, w^e get an average of exactly 19 
years for each reign as shewn below' — 

A^DHIUV DV'NASTY 


Sipraka 

Krishna 


SItakarm I 
Pumotsanga 
Satakami II 
’ Lambodara 
Ivilaka 
Meghas\aU 
Patumat 
Arishtakarman 
Hula 
Puttahka 


B c. 
26 
7 

A D 
12 
31 
50 
69 
SS 
107 
126 

145 

164 

»S3 


Pravilasena 

Sutakarni III 

Sdtakami IV 

Sivasvati 

Gomatiputra 

Puhmat 

SStakarni V 

Sivaskandha 

Yajnasri 

Vijaya 

Chandrasri 

PulomSrchis 


A D 
202 
221 
240 

259 

276 

297 

316 

335 

354 

373 

392 

411 to 430 


Throughout this period of four centuries and a half 
the Andhras were the supreme pow'er in India, and held 
distant kingdoms under obedience, if not under subjec- 
tion The power of the kingdom varied, however 
w’lth tlie strength of individual kings, and we w iH see 
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in the next chapter that the distant country of Saurash- 
tra was lost in the first century after Christ, but 
was reconquered by Gomatiputra subsequently The 
dynasty declined in the 5th century, and the empire of 
Magadha was then at ‘an end , for, after the Andhras, 
various foreign tribes overran the country and brought 
ruin and disorder The Vishnu Purina says that, after 
the Andhras, “ various races will reign as seven A'bhiras, 
ten Gardhabhilas , sixteen Sakas , eight Yavanas , 
fourteen Tusharas , thirteen Mundas , eleven Maunas, 
who will be sovereigns of the earth ” 

This IS about all that the Puianas have to tell us of 
the authentic history of India 



CHAPTER IV, 

KASmilR AND GUJRAT. 

We have in the last chapter confined our remark? 
to the mam story of the central political power m 
India We have seen that from the time of Sisun&ga 
in the yth century B C , the supreme power in India 
was held by the kings of Magadha. We have seen 
that after the destruction of several dynasties^ the 
supreme power passed away to the hands of the Andhras 
who held it from the ist century B C to the 5th cen- 
turj' A D 

While the Andhras were wielding supreme power in 
^the centre of India, the western provinces suffered 
from a senes of foreign invasions, of which some account 
should be given. 

After the retreat of Alexander the Great, Chandra- 
gupta expelled the Gieeks out of India, defeating 
Selucusj the Greek ruler of the Indus provinces The 
Greeks, however, had an independent kingdom in 
Bactna, and there ivas frequent intercourse, sometimes 
friendly and sometimes hostile, between the Hindus 
and the Bactrian Greeks The Bactnan Greeks ivere 
great coiners, and it is from their coins that complete 
lists of their kings down to 130 B C have been compiled 
Occasionally these kings extended then supremacy 
beyond the Indus,* and it is certain that their civiliza- 
tion had considerable influence over the civilization and 
the arts of the Buddhist Hindus Greek sculptures are 
found among Buddhist rums, and Greek inscnptions 
stamped on Hindu coins 

About 126 B C, the little civilized kingdom of 
Bactna came to an untimely end through the invasions 
of the Yue-Chi and other cognate Tuianian tribes, who 

* Our readers amII remember, for instance, that Menander, the Bactnan 
king, conquered Western India as far as the Ganges, and had a contro- 
versy with the renowned Buddhist pbiiosopher, Nagarjuna. 
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swept through Central Asia, and subsequently conquered 
Kabul and occupied the country as far as the Indus * 
Havishka, a king of this race, ruled in Cabul, and seems 
to have been diiven out thence, and conquered 
Kashmir, where his successors, Hushka and the great 
Kanishka ruled after him, in the 1st century after Christ 

Kanishka was a great conqueror, and his empire 
extended from Cabul and Yarkand as far as Agra and 
Gujrat Nothing like this had been witnessed in India 
since the time of Asoka the Great Houen Tsang tells 
us that ti ibutary princes from China sent hostages to 
him, and the town where these hostages lived was called 
Chinapati Kanishka was also a staunch Buddhist , he 
held the Great Council of the Northern Buddhists, and 
emissaries were sent to introduce Buddhism in the 
neighbouring kingdoms We have already said before 
that the era known as the Sakibda was established from 
Kanishka’s reign Dr Oldenberg maintains that the 
Saka Era is reckoned from the date of Kanishka’s 
coronation, and not from his death, and this conclusion 
seems to be well founded 

On Kanishka’s death his vast empire fell to pieces, 
and Kashmir sank into the insignificance from which 
it had risen This kingdom has a history of its own 
called the R&ja Tarangini -}* by Kalhana Pandita, who 
lived in the I2th century after Christ, and we shall 
pause here to notice a few facts from this history 

Little of any importance is noted before the time of 
Kanishka We are told that 52 kings reigned for a 
period of 1266 years from the time of the Kuru 
Panchaia war to Abhimanyu, the successor of Kanishka 
And this would place the Kuru Panch^la war in the 
12th century before Christ We are also told that 
Asoka, the third king before Kanishka, was a Buddhist 
and “ a truthful and spotless king, and built many Sthpas 

* Our readers will remember that this troublesome tribe had pene 
trated into India 350 years before through the Himalayas, and was beaten 
back by Ajdtasatru about the time of Gautama Buddha’s death 

"t An English translation of this work has been completed by my 
Ktcemed brother, Mr Jogesh Chundcr Dutt Tivo volumes, Staiihope- 
Fress, 249, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1879 and I887 
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on the banks of the Vitast&.” His successor Jaloka 
was an orthodox Hindu king, and drove back the 
Mkchchas, who were pouring in from the west This 
horde must have been the -Turanians who conquered 
Kashmir so soon after. Jaloka was succeeded by 
Damodara II, and then came the foreign conquerors, 
and “ during their long reign, Buddhist hermits were 
all powerful in the country, and the Buddhist leligion 
prevailed without opposition.'” 

We subjoin a list of the thirty-one kings from 
Kanishka, and up to the time of MStrigupta, the 
contemporary of Vikramfiditya of Ujjayini If we 
accept 78 A D as the date of Kanishka’s coronation, and 
550 A D as the date of VikramMitya and M&trigupta, 
then we get the intervening 472 years for 31 reigns, giving 
a not improbable average of over 15 years foi each leign. 



A D 

Kanishka 

, 78 

Abhimanyu 

100 

Gonmda 

nc 

Bibhtsana I 


India) It 

^45 

Rilvana 

i6o 

Bibhisana II 

*75 

Nara I 

igo 

Siddha 

20s 

Utpalfiksha 

220 

Hiranylkslia 

235 

Mukula 

250 

Mihirakula 

265 

Vaka 

280 

Kshitinanda 

201; 

Vasunanda 

310 

Kara II 

325 



A D 

Aksha 

340 

Gopndilya 

355 

Gokama 

370 

Narendriditya 

385 

Yudhisthira 

400 

Prat&pllditya 

4*5 

Jalauka 

430 

Tunjina 

445 

Vijaya 

460 

Jayendra 

475 

bandhimati 

490 

Meghavfihana 

505 

Shreshta Sena 

520 

Hiranya 

535 to 550 

And Hiranya was succeeded by 
Mfltngupta, 


A few of the kings deserve a passing notice Nara I 
IS sam to have been a violent persecutor of Buddhists, 
and burnt numerous monasteries, and gave the villages 
which supported them to Brahmans In the reign of 
Mukula, the Mlechchas once more overran Kashmir 
but his successor Mihirakula was a great conqueror, 
andis said to have spread his conquests as far as 

H ^ persecutor of 

Buddhists ^ PratapAditya began a new^dynasty A 

cvere famine visited Kashmir m the reign of ' his 
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grandson Tunjina in consequence of tlic s&h gram 
being blighted by a sudden and heavy frost Megha- 
valiana seems to have been favorably disposed towards 
Buddhism , he is said to have carried his conquering 
arms as fai as Ceylon, and he piohibited the slaughter 
of animals in his own kingdom and in all the kingdoms 
he conquered His queens built numerous Buddhist 
monasteries His son Shreshta Sena and then hts 
grandson Hiranya succeeded , and then a stranger, 
Matngupta, was helped to the thione of Kashmir by 
VikiamS.ditya of Ujjayini, then all powerful in India 
Ftom this brief account of Kashmir we now turn to 
Gvqrat We have stated before that the great Kanish- 
ka extended his conquests southwards as far as Gujrat 
A race of rulers known as the Kshaharata family held 
sway in Gujiat as the vassals of Kanislika's successors 
But after the time of Naliapana and his son-m-law 
UsavadS,ta, these rulers became independent kings, and 
maintained their independence against the Andhras of 
Magadha, who claimed suzerainty over Sauiashtra 
These lulers, generally known as the " Shah kings," are 
known to us only by their coins and inscriptions, and 
theie has been much controversy as to the particular 
era which the Shah kings adopted in these coins and 
inscnptions It is now, however, settled beyond a 
doubt, that they adopted the Saka Era from their 
original masteis the kings of Kashmir, and all then 
coins and inscriptions are dated according to this era 


SHAH KINGS OF SAURASHTRA 


Nalnpani 
Usavadata 
Svflmi riiaslana 
Jay a Dama 
JIva Dama 
Rudra Daman 
Rudra Smha 
Rudra Shah 
Sn Shah 
Sangha Daman 
Daman Shah 
Yasa Daman 
Tinmajata Sri 


Coin dates A D 


72 150 

102 180 

104 1S2 


144 222 


Vira Daman 
Isvara Datta 
Vijaya Shah 
Damajata Sri 
Rudra Shah 
Visva Smha 
Atri Daman 
Visva Shah 
Rudra Smha 
Asa Daman 
Svurai Rudra Shah 
Svhmi Rudra 


Com dates A D 


170 24S 

197 =75 


200 278 

270 348 

271 349 
370 


292 

Shflh II 
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Among the many inscriptions of this dynasty which 
have been found m different places in Western India, 
we will only quote one, which is pci haps the earliest, 
and which will give our readeis a fair idea of these in- 
scriptions. The following inscription, found in the 
Nfisik caves, belongs to Nahapana, iiho heads the list 
given abo\e — 

To the Perfect One ' This ca\e md lliesc small tanks were caused lo 
be constructed on the mounts Tnrasmi tn Got ardliana by the beloved 
Usavadilta, the son in law of King Kslnlnnta Satrap N.ahapana son of 
Dinika, nho gave three hundred thousand cohs, presented gold, nnd 
constructed flights of stepson the n\cr narnusfi> a,, gnvc siNlcen villages 
to gods and Ur.'ihmans, fed a hundred thou>-and Bnhinans ctery jear, 
provided eight wives for Brfilinians at Prahliosu the holj place construct 
ed quadrangles, houses and halting places at BharukacUchha, Dosapun, 
Govardhana and Sorparaga, mare gaidens, tanks and wells, charitably 
enaldcd men to cross Ib.i, Partdu, D.amana, 1 'tpS, Karabinl nnd Dalm 
nukfl. by placing boats on them, constructed Dharmafilus and endowed 
places for the distribution of water, and gave capital worth n thousand, 
for thirty two NAdhigeras for the Clnnnas nnd Parislnds m Piiidit.akd- 
vada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukln, Sorparaga, Rumatirtln, and m the 
village of NAmagola By the command of the lord, I went in the rainy 
season to MAlayaMo release Ilirudha the Utlaiiiabhadn Tlie MAlayaa 
fled away at the sound (of our w.ar music), and were all made subjects of 
the Kslnttiyas, the Uitamabhadras Thence I went to Pokslnmni and 
there performed ablutions and gave three thousand cows and a village 

The above inscription of Nahapana found in the 
N&sik caves is of great importance, as it shews how 
even a vassal of tlie Buddhist kings of Kashmir de- 
lighted in doing honor and making gifts to Brflhmans, 
and how Hinduism and Buddhism flounshed side by 
side in the centuries immediately succeeding the 
Chnstain Era, except when some intolerant piince 
occasionally filled the throne To bestow gold and 
cattle and villages to Brahmans, to construct bathing 
gh&ts, halting places, dharvias&lds, gardens, tanks and 
wells, to establish free femes, and to endow institutions 
for charitable purposes, were acts which were deemed 
worthy of royal charity and benevolence. And lasthr, 
we learn from this inscription that the Saurfishtras 
nnd ei took an expedition against the MSlayas in older 
to help a race of friendly Ksliatnyas the Uttaraa- 
bhadras 

The* most remarkable inscription of the Shah kin^^ 
however, is that on a budge near Girnai, known as Rudia 

63 
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Daman's bridge, which was first read by James Funsep, 
and revised and more correct readings have since been 
published By referring to the list of kings given above, 
our leaders will see that Riidra Daman was the fourth 
king after Nahapana and his successor Usavad^ta, and 
reigned in the middle of the second century AD The 
inscription is remarkable on account of its icference to 
Asoka the Great, and his grandfather Chandragupta, 
the contemporaiy of Alexander the Great We are 
told in the inscription that the ancient bridge was swept 
away by an inundation , that it was repaired by 
Puspagupta the chief artificer of the Maurya king 
Chandragupta, and then by Tushaspa the Yavana Raja 
of Asoka , that it was then constructed by the great 
Satrap (Mahakshatrapa) Rudra Daman in the year 72 
(Saka Era, 2 ^,isoA D) In this inscription Rudra 
Daman boasts that having repeatedly overcome Sflta- 
karm, the lord of Dakshin^ipatha, he concluded an alliance 
with him And he also boasts of having conquered 
Saurishtra, Kutch, and other places If the reader will 
refer to the list of the Andhra kings of Magadha given 
in the last chapter, he will find that several kings of the 
name of SAtakarni belong to that dynasty , and the 
above inscription of Rudia Daman would shew that the 
Shah kings of Saurdshtra were often the rivals and 
connexions (by marriage) of the great Andhra kings 
On the other hand, Gautamiputra of the Andhra 
line boasts in an inscription in a cave at Nassik, that 
he had conquered Saui^shtra, Kutch, and other coun- 
tries and destroyed the race of the Khaharata The 
date of this conquest of the Shah kings by Gautami- 
putra of the Andhra line forms the subject of much 
controversy, into which we are unable to enter 

We have spoken of the invasions and conquests of 
three distinct races, viz, of the Bactrian Greeks in the 
2nd century before Christ, of the Yue-Chi and other 
cognate Turanians in the ist century after Christ, and 
lastly of their vassals the Shah kings who ruled in 
Saui^shtra for three centuries Other invasions followed 
in the wake, of which history scarcely keeps any note 
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The Bactrians, expelled from their country hy the Tura- 
nians, appear to have penetrated far into India , and 
the Cambojians, t <?., the inhabitants of Cabul and Can- 
dahar, followed in the wake and entered into the counlr)', 
where fertile and rich settlements could be carwed out 
by adienturers by their strong- right arm. 

And lastly, the great W lute Huns appeared on the 
scene in the 4th and 5th century' of the Christian 
Era Their locust hordes spread over Persia and com- 
pelled Bahram Gaur, king of Persia, to seek an asj lum 
in India and an alliance with the king of Kanouj, whose 
daughter he mairied It is probable that this royal 
maiden ivho espoused a Persian husband was a daugh- 
ter of the Gupta line, for the Gupta emperors were 
then ruling in Kanouj and were the paramount power 
in India We will speak of them in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V 
GUPTA KINGS 

Half a century ago James Piinsep indicated the 
necessity of ananging all inscriptions found in India 
for the study of the ancient history of India^ and he 
also suggested that the collective publication should 
bear the name of Coipiis Iiisciipttonnm Iiidtcarmt 

In 1877 General Sir Alexander Cunningham brought 
out the first volume of this proposed work, and this 
volume contains the inscriptions of Asoka which we 
have spoken of in the first chapter of this book 

In 1888 Fleet of the Bombay Civil Service 
brought out the third volume of this work, containing 
the inscriptions of the Gupta kings, and giving a his- 
tory of the controversy about the date of the Guptas 
which has been carried on during the last forty years 
in India and in Europe ' 

The second volume of the proposed work, which 
would contain the inscriptions of the Shah kings of 
Saurdshtra, has not yet been commenced It is to be 
hoped that some able scholar and experienced archeeolo- 
gist will yet be employed on this work, and will com- 
plete the collection of Indian inscriptions which are 
invaluable for the "elucidation of the Buddhist Period 
of Indian History 

We have seen that the controversy relating to the 
date of the Guptas has gone on for well nigh forty 
years, and many of the ablest oriental scholars have 
engaged themselves in this controversy. The history of 
this remarkable controversy occupies over 30 folio pages 
of Mr Fleet’s valuable work > Happily it is a contro- 
versy which is now at an end, and the conclusion anived 
at IS beyond reasonable doubt Alberum wrote in the 
nth century that the Gupta Era was posterior to the 
Saka Era by 241 years, or, in other words, the Gupta 
Era begins with 319 A D All the facts collected 
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during recent years confirm tins statement, and we 
can now read the dates rn the Gupta corns and inscnp- 
trons, rememberrng that we have to add 3^9 -^i T 

to find out the dates of the Chrrstran Era Mr Fleet, 
wrth a pardonable partiality for his own labours, main- 
tains that the Mandasor inscription which he has dis- 
covered finally settles the controversy Scholars weie 
pretty well agreed on this point, and the Mandasor 
inscription probably confirms the conclusion 

We give below a list of the Gupta kings with their 
com and inscription dates and the corresponding years 
of the Christian Era — 

Com nnd Inscription A D 

(M^h/lrn]'^) Gnpta. 

Ghatotk^cin 
Clnndra Gupta 1 
(or Vtkramilditya ) 

Snmudra Gupta 
Clnndra Gupta II 
(or Vikramddltya ) 

Kumdra Gupta 
(or Mahendrudityn) 

Skanda Gupta 

Buddha Gupta 
Bhdnu Gupta 

It Will be seen from the list given above that Samu- 
dra Gupta reigned in the latter end of the 4th 
century The famous Gupta inscription on the Allaha- 
bad LiU of Asoka throws much light on the extent of 
this great king’s power and influence 
Whose great good fortune was mixed avith, so as to be increased by, 
his glory produced by the favour shown in capturing and then liberating 
Mahendra of Kosala, Vyughraraja Mah^K&iMra, Mantardja of Kerala, 
Mahendra of Fishtapnra, Svamidatta of Kottura on the hill, Damana 
of Vishnugopa of AT^Kc/if, Nllarnja of Avaviukta, Hasti- 

varman of Ven^t, Ugrnsena, of Palalka, Kuvera of Dcvar&shtra, 
Dhananjaya of Kusihalapitra, and all other kings of the region of the 
' South , 

^ Who abounded in majesty which had been increased by violently evter- 
( minating Rudradeva, Matela, Nagadatta, Chandravarman, Gahapatinloay 
! NSgasena, Achyuta, Nandin, Balavnrman, and many other kings ”of 
Afi&jarta, who made all the kings of the forest countries to bec6me 
his servants , . 

Whose imperious commands were fully gratified by the payment of 
taxes and the execution of his orders by the frontier kings {Pratyanta 


Dates 


J401, 407, 

( 412 . 414 


j 82, 88, 93, 95 

i 95. 98. 129.130 

i 136, 137. 138. I4G 144, j 455. 456, 457. 460. 

( 145. 146, 148, »49 \ 463. 464, 465 487. 468 

'65, ilS. 180 484, 494, 499 


, 415 . 4'7, 
44b, 445 


I 
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Nnpati) of Samatala, Davaka, Kdniariipa, Nep&la, Kartnpnra, and 
otlier countries , and by the M&lavas Aijuttdyatias, Yaiid/ieinS) Mddrakas, 
Ab/dras, PrSjunas, SanaldntLas, Kdkas, Kharapanbas, and other 
trilies , 

Whose tranquil fame pervading the whole world uas generated 
by establishing again many royal families fallen and depri\ed of 
sovereignty, u hose binaing together of ilie avliole ivorld, by means of 
the ample Mgonr of Ins arm, was effected by acts of respectful service, ■— 
such as offering themselves as sacrifices, bringing presents of maidens, 
giving Garuda tohens, surrendering the enjoyment of their own terri- 
tories, soliciting Ins commands, \c rendered by the Daivapittras, 

Shalns, Shahanushahis Sakas, Murnndas, and by the people of Sinhala, 
and all other dwellers in islands 

Heic we have an elaborate? and perhaps somewhat 
exaggerated account of the immense power of one of 
the eaily Gupta empetors We learn that he con- 
quered the kings of Kanchi, Kciala, and other countries 
tn Southeni India , that he exterminated the kings of 
A'ryavarta or Not them India, that frontier kings of 
Samatata (East Bengal), K&marhpa (Assam), Nepal, 
and other places, and nations like the M&Iavas, Mddia- 
kas, and Abhtras obeyed his orders and paid him 
tribute , and that even the Shahs and Shahinshahs of 
western countries, and the people of Ceylon sent him 
tribute in offerings and gifts, and liandsome maidens 
from their lands We ate told towards the close of 
this inscription that this great king was " the son of 
the son's son of the Mahclrffja the illustrious Gupta,” — 
“ the son’s son of the Mahdrdja the illustiious Ghatot- 
kacha," — “ the son of Mahdrdjddhirdja the glorious 
Chandragupta” — “ begotten on the Mahddevl Kumdra- 
devi,” a daughter of the Lichchavi royal house 

Samudiagupta was succeeded by his son Chandra- 
gupta II, and among his inscriptions there isashoit 
one found at Sanchi, which makes a grant of a village 
to Buddhist monks, — the “ A'rya Sangha in the holy 
great Vihaia of Kakanddabota” Elsewhere, in an in- 
scription on a stone found in Mathura, Chandragupta 
gives us his mother’s name,— describing himself as the 
son of the Maharajadhiraja Samudragupta “ begotten 
on the Mahadevi Dattadevi " 

Chandragupta II was succeeded by his son KumAra- 
gupta, who 111 an inscription found in Bilsad in the Eta 
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District, N.-W P , gives us the entire genealogy of the 
family from the first Gupta And he describes himself 
as begotten on Mahadevi Dhriivadcvi of the MaharAj^- 
dhiiaja^'llie glorious Chandragupta ” 

Another inscription of Kum&ragupta in Mankuwar, 
in Allahabad Distiict, was discovered by Dr Bhagnaiilal 
Indraji in 1870 The inscription is under an image of 
Buddha seated, and we aic informed that the image 
was installed by Kumaragiipta in the yeai 129 (448 AD) 

The celebrated hlandasor inscription discoveicd by 
Mr Fleet was not engraved by oidei of the Gupta 
kings, but has rcfeience to KumAragupta, and may 
therefore be spoken of here It is on a stone slab in 
front of a temple of MaliAdeva m the vjllage of Dasa- 
pura, in Scindia’s dominions The inscription In- 
forms us that some silk weavers immigrated to this 
place from Gujrat, and that a portion of them formed a 
flourishing guild, At the time “ when Kumaiagupta 
was reigning over the whole earth ” there was a ruler 
named Visvavarman, and his son Bandhuvarman was 
ruling 111 Dasapura, when the guild of weavers built a 
temple theie, which was completed " in the season when 
the sound of thunder is pleasing, when 493 years had 
elapsed from the tribal constitution of the MAlavas.” 

'* MfilaMlnAm gan'i-sllutjtl jttc *;ata clntushtije 
Tnn'i\aijn*<lhikfibdAnfitn rUnu sevja ;;hana-s\anc ’’ 

And we are further infoimed in this inscription that 
the temple was repaired in the year when 529 years of 
the same Era had elapsed 

Mr Fleet maintains that the particular KumAia- 
gupta alluded to in this insciiption of the Dasapura 
weavers is KumAiagupta of the Gupta line, and that 
the Era alluded to in this inscription is the Eia of the 
MAlavas, now known as VikramSditya’s Samvat Era 
beginning with 56 B C The temple was therefoic 
built in f493 — 56)=437A D , and repaired in (529 — - 
56}= 473 A D 

This is a startling discovery , for if Mr Fleet’s sup- 
position be coriect, then the true oiigin of the Samvat 
Era is discovered The Eia was not founded by a 
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Viicramaditya who reigned in 56 B C , as was supposed 
by eaiUer scholars Nor was the Era fixed in 544 A D 
by a Vikramdditya then leigning, and thrown backwards 
by SIX centuries, as has been supposed by Dr Ferguson * 
The El a zoas 01 tginally a national era of the M&lava ti ihe^ 
and came subsequently to be connected with the name of 
VtLraniddtiya, who about the 6th century A D raised 
the Malavas to the rank of the first nation in India. 

Kuraaragupta’s son Skandagupta succeeded him , 
and his inscription on the pillar discovered in Ghazipur 
District, and known as the Bhitari L&t, gives us the 
genealog}'" of the Gupta kings given before, and con- 
tinues it to Skandagupta More important is the in- 
scription found in Junagaih, in the Bombay Presidency 
After an invocation to Vishnu, it tells us that Skanda- 
gupta, — who had subdued the whole eaith as far as 
tlie seas, and whose fame was acknowledged even by 
his enemies “in the countries of the Mlechchhas,” — 
appointed Parnadatta to govern his kingdom of tlic 
SaurSshtias Parnadatta appointed his son ChakrapS- 
lita In the year 136 (Gupta Era, i e, 455 A. D ), the 
lake at the foot of Girnar burst its embankment in con- 
sequence of excessive rain, and the restoration of the 
breach, after two months’ work was effected in 137, and 
IS the cause of the mscnption 

Skandagupta appears to have been the last great 
king of the Gupta line There is an inscription of 
Buddhagupta m Eran, in the Central Provinces, and 
dated 165,1 c,484A D It informs us that Surasmi- 
chandra, the feudatory of Buddhagupta, governed the 
country between the K&lindi and the Narmada, The 
object of the inscription is to record the erection 
of a column to the god Vishnu under the name of 
Janardana 

' Anotlier inscription in Eran alludes toBh^nugupta, and 
informs us that a chieftain or noble Gopaiaja accompa- 
nied him, and fought a battle and was killed Gopardja’s 
‘ devoted, attached, beloved, and beauteous wife, in close 
companionship, accompanied him into the funeral pyre’’ 


■*See Inlrodueltoi: 
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This IS one of the earliest instances on record of a 
widow following her husband to the pyre We arc not 
told to what race Gopai^ja belonged, and among what 
races the practice fiist prevailed in India It was a 
Scythian custom, and it first comes to notice in Indian 
history among the Rajputs who aie believed to be de- 
scended from Scythian settlers in India The almost 
entiie silence of the classical authors of the Pauranik 
Period on tins practice would shew that the practice 
was not adopted by Hindu laces generally even in the 
Pauranik Period 

The destruction of the powerful dynasty of the 
Guptas, which held the supreme power in India for 
over a century, has formed the subject of much contro- 
versy Dr Fcrgusson holds that the locust hordes of 
:hc white Huns which extended their invasions fai and 
i,vide in Asia, weakened Persia, and dealt the death 
blow to the Guptas in India Mr Fleet shews some 
leasons*" for believing that the great and relentless 
Mihirakula of the Punjab and his fathci ToramSna 
were Huns , that after the death of Skandagupta (who 
had once repelled the Huns) Toram&na wrested Eastein 
Malwa from the Guptas about 466 A. D , that Mihira- 
kula began his career of conquest and destruction 
about 515 A D ; and that he was at last quelled by 
Yasadharman, the powerful king of Noithcrn India 
The sway of the Huns in Central India was thus of short 
duration, but Cosma Indico Pleustes, writing in the 6th 
century, tells us that the Huns in his day ' w'ere a 
powerful nation settled and holding sw'ay in the 
Punjab. 

These and other foreign, invaders of whom we ha\ e 
spoken before, settled down among the people, adopted 
the language, the religion, and the civilization of India, 
and thus formed new Hindu races destined to play an 
important part in the political revolution which ensued 
at the close of the Pauranik Peiiod, in the ptli and 
loth centuries 


* Ivdiait AliUqua>y,\o\ x\, p 245,4.0 
Cotpus h.scrifhontnn Itiiiicaium, vol ill, p ii, 4:c 
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TA IIIAN'S account 01' INDIA. 

In the last tlucc cJiaptcis tvc have attempted to give 
our readeis an account, unfortunately scant}' and 
meagre, of some of the principal ruling dynasties in India 
m the Buddhist Pciiod But an account of the ruling 
dynasties is not a History of India, and it is necessary 
that we should try to form a more distinct notion of 
the numerous races which inhabited India, their chief 
towns, their arts, and their civiliralion Happily we 
have some material at our disposal to help us in this 
undci taking in the recoids of the Chinese travellers 
who visited India about the close of the period of 
which w'c arc speaking 

Three Chinese travellers of note visited India and 
have left us their journals Fa Hian travelled in India 
about a centurj' before the close of what we have 
called the Buddhist Period Sung Yun came immedi- 
ately at the close of that period , and Houen Tsang 
travelled a century after If then we study tlie records 
of these three travellers, wc shall have some idea of the 
political condition of India at tlie close of the Bud- 
dhist Period 

It must be remembered, however, that these travellers 
were pious and enthusiastic Budohist pilgnms, and a 
great portion of their accounts is taken up with legends 
and fables about Buddha and about holy relics and 
monuments and sites It is only incidentally that they 
speak of the people and their civilization, but even 
these casual notes arc valuable towards the elucidation 
of a subject of which our knowledge is so meagre and 
poor 

Fa Hian came to India abot 400 A D , and begins 
his account of it with Udya'na or the country round 
Cabul, with which he says North India commenced 
The language then spoken heie was the language of 
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Mid-India, and the dress and food and drmk of the 
people were the same Buddhism was then flourishing', 
and theie were five hundred Saiiglia-drdvias or abodes 
of monks He passed through SVAT, Ga NDHA RA, 
Taxasila and PESHAWAR, m which last place he saw a 
Buddhist tower of remarkable strength, beauty of con- 
struction, and height. 

Travelling through Nagarah&ra and their countries, 
and after crossing the Indus, Fa Hian at last reached 
the Mathura' country on the Jumna river. On the 
sides of the river, both right and left, there were twenty 
Sangh^i&mas, with perhaps 3,000 priests The religion 
of Buddha was progressing and flourishing “ Beyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India The 
kings of these countries (Rajputana) are all firm 
believeis in the law of Buddha .. . Southward from 

this IS the so-called middle country (Madhyadesa) 
The climate of this country is warm and equable, with- 
out frost or snow The people are very well off, with- 
out poll tax or official restiictions , only those who 
till the royal lands return a portion of profit of the 
land If they desire to go, they go , if they like to 
stop, they stop,*]' The kings govern without corporal 
'punishment , criminals are fined according to circum- 
stances, lightly or heavily Even in cases of repeated 
rebellion, they only cut off the right hand The king’s 
personal attendants, who guard him on the -right and 
left, have fixed salaries Throughout the country the 
people kill no living thing, nor drink wine, nor do thej'^ 
eat garlic or onions, with the exception of ChandMas 
only. In this country they do not keep swine nor 

fowls, and do not deal in cattle , they have no sham- 
bles or wine shops in their market places In selling 
they use cowrie-shells The Chand&las only hunt and 

* Throughout this and the succeeding chapter we rely on Beal’s trans- 
lation, “ Buddhist Records of the Western World ” 2 vols, 1884. 

t It IS 'ibundnnUy proved by the literature of the Hindus, and by the 
testimony of Greek and Chinese travellers, that the system of agricultural 
slavery, such as prevailed in Europe in the middle ages, was never known 
in India 
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sell flesh Down from the time of Buddha’s Nirvana, 
the kings of these countries, the chief men and house- 
holders have raised Vihftras, and provided for their 
support by bestowing on them fields, houses and gardens 
with men and oxen Engiavcd title deeds were pre- 
pared and handed down from one reign to another , no 
one has ventured to withdraw them, so that till now 
there has been no interruption All the resident 
priests having chambers (m these VihAras), have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stmt , in all places this is the case ” 

Our traveller passed through SankAsya and came to 
KanoUJ Our readers will remember that Kanouj 
was at this time a flourishing capital of the Gupta 
Emperors, — but unfortunately Fa Hian has little to say 
about the city, except its two SanghArAmas ! 

Passing through Shachi, Fa Hian came to Kosala 
and its ancient capital SrAvasti But that great city 
had declined since the days of Buddha, and the Chinese 
pilgrim saw very few inhabitants in the city, altogether 
perhaps about 200 families But Jetavana, m which 
Buddha had often preached, had not lost its natural 
beauty, and the VihAra there was now ornamented with 
clear tanks, luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
variegated hues The monks of the Vilu'ira on learning 
that Fa Hian and his companion had travelled from 
China exclaimed, " Wonderful ! to think that men from 
the frontiers of the earth should come so far as this 
from a desire to search for the law " 

Kapilavastu, the birth-place of Gautama, was no 
more in its glory " In this city there is neither king 
nor people , it is like a great desert There is simply 
a congregation of priests, and about ten families of 
lay people ” Kushinagara, too, where Gautama had 
died, was no longer a town There were but few inhabi- 
tants, and such families as there were, were connected 
with the resident congregation of priests 

Fa Hian then came to Vaisali, once the proud 
capital of the Lichchavis, and the spot wheie Gautama 
had accepted the hospitality of the courtezan Amba- 
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pah Here, too, was held the Second Council, and Fa 
Hian alludes to it “One hundred years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha, there were at Vaisah certain Bhik- 
shus who bioke the rules of the Vinaya in ten parti- 
culars, saying that Buddha, had said it was so , at which 
time the Arhats and the orthodox Bhikslius, making an 
assembly of 700 ecclesiastics, compared and collected 
the Vinaya Pitaka afiesh ” 

Crossing the Ganges our traveller came to Pa'TALI- 
PUTRA or Patna, first built by Ajfttasatru to check his 
northern foes, and afterwards the capital of Asoka the 
Great “In the city is the loyal palace, the different 
parts of which, he (Asoka), commissioned the genii to 
constiuct by pilins: up the stones The walls, door- 
ways, and tlie sculptured designs arc no human work. 
The ruins still exist ’’ B3' the tower of Asoka was an 
imposing and elegant Sanghar.lma and temple with 
600 or 700 monks The gicat Brahman teacher Man- 
jusri himself lived in the Buddliist Sanghfir/lma, and 
was esteemed by Buddhist Srftmans We have also 
here an account of the pomp and ciicumstance with 
which Buddhist rites were now celebrated “Ever}>- 
year, on the eighth day of the second month, there is a 
procession of images On this occasion they construct 
a four-wheeled car and erect upon it a tower of five 


stages, composed of bamboos lashed together, the 
whole being supported by a centre post, resembling 
a spear with three points, in height 22 feet and mor^ 
So it looks like a pagoda Thej'- then cover it over 
with fine white linen, which they afterwards paint 
with gaudy colours Having made figures of the 
Devas, and decorated them with gold, silver and 
glass, they place them under canopies of embroider- 
ed silk Then at the four corners (of the cai) they 
construct niches (shrines) m which they place figures 
of Budaha in a sitting posture with a Bodhisattva 
standing m attendance There are perhaps 20 cars 
thus picparcd and differently decorated During the 
day of the procession, both priests and laymen assem- 
ble in great numbers. There aie games and music. 
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whilst they offer flowers and incense The Brahmachfins 
come forth to offer their invitations The Buddhas 
then, one after the other, enter the city. After coming 
into the town again they halt Then all night long 
they burn lamps, indulge in games and music, and make 
religious offerings Such is the custom of all those who 
assemble on this occasion from the different countries 
round about " This is a valuable account from an eye- 
witness of the system of idolatry to which Buddhism 
had declined by the 5th century A D Many writers 
are of opinion that later Hinduism owes its proces- 
sions and idolatry to Buddhism 

More interesting to us is the account of the chari- 
table dispensaries of the town of Pataliputra “ The 
nobles and householders of this country have founded 
hospitals within the city to which the poor of all coun- 
tries, the destitute, cripple, and the diseased, may repair. 
They receive every kind of requisite help gratuitously 
Physicians inspect their diseases, and according to their 
cases, order them food and drink, medicine or decoc- 
tions, everything in fact that may contribute to 
their ease. When cured, they depart at their con- 
venience ” 

Fa Hian then visited Ra'JAGRIHA, the new town 
built by Aj&tasatru, as well as the old town of Bimbisara 
The traveller here alludes to the first Buddhist Council 
which was held immediately after the death of Buddha to 
compile the sacred texts “ Theie is a stone cave situa- 
ted in the northern shade of the mountain and called 
Cheti This is the place where 500 Arhats assembled 
after the Nirvana of Buddha to arrange the collection of 
sacred books” 

At Gaya, Fa Hian found everything desolate and 
like a desert He visited the famous Bo-tree and all 
the other places connected with Buddha’s penances and 
attaining supreme wisdom, and tells legends which had 
grown up since Gautama’s time He then ai rived at 
the country of Kasi and the city of Benares, where he 
visited the deer park where Gautama had first pro- 
' claimed the truth Two Sangh&ramas had been built 
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here Thence he went to the ancient town of Kau- 
sambi where Gautama had often preached 

From Benares, Fa Hian returned to PS^taliputra 
The purpose of Fa Hian was to seek for copies of 
the Vmaya Pitaka , but ‘ throughout the wdiole of Nor- 
thern India the various masters trusted to tradition 
only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had no 
originals to copy from Wherefoie Fa Hian had come 
even so far as Mid-India* But here, in the SanghS- 
i&maof the great vehicle, he obtained one collection 
of the precepts ” 

Proceeding dowm the course of the river Ganges, the pil- 
gnm came to Champa' on the southern shore of the river 
We hate already said before, that Champa was the capi- 
tal of Anga or East Behar, and w-as situated near modem 
Bhagulpur Going further castw’ard and southw’ard, 
Fa Hian came to Ta'mraliptI which was tlien the 
great sea-port at the mouth of the Ganges There 
were 24 Sanghar^mas in this country , all of them had 
resident priests, and the law of Buddha was generally 
respected Fa Hian remained here for two years, writ- 
ing out copies of the sacred books, and drawing image- 
pictures He then shipped himself on board a great mer- 
chant vessel Putting to sea, they proceeded in a south- 
w^esterly direction, catching the first/air w'lnd of the winter 
season They sailed for fourteen days and nights, and 
arrived at the “ countrj’- of the lions ” {Stn/iah, Ceylon). 

Cealon, our trareller says, had originally no inha- 
bitants, but merchants came in great numbers and 
gradually settled here, and so a great kingdom rose 
Then the Buddhists came, {Fa Hian says, Buddha 
camel, and con\erted the peoole The climate of Cey- 
lon was agreeable, and the vegetation verdant, and to the 
north of the royal city was a great to w'er 479 ft in 
height, with a Sangharama containing 5,000 monks 
But amid these pleasing scenes, the heart of the tra- 
veller sickened for his home from which he w'as now 
separated for many 3''ears, and w’hcn on one occasion the 

t, * i ‘o M-Jgadba seems to have 

been called Middle India 
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present of a fan of Chinese manufacture by a merchant, 
to a jasper figure of Buddha 22 ft high, reminded Fa 
Ham of fus native country, he “ gave way to his sorrow- 
ful feelings, and the tears flowing down filled his eyes ” 
After a residence of two years in Ceylon, and after 
obtaining copies of the Vinaya Pitaka and otlier works 
“ hitherto unknown ” in China, Fa Hian shipped him- 
self on board a great merchant vessel which carried 
about 200 men A great tempest arose, and the ship 
sprung a leak, and much cargo had to be thrown over- 
board Fa Hian threw over board his pitcher and 
his basin, “and was only afiaid lest the merchants 
should fling into the sea his sacred books and images.” 
The hurricane abated after thirteen days, the passen- 
gers came to a little island where they stopped the 
leak, and then put to sea again " In this ocean 
they are many pirates who, coming on you suddenly, 
destroy eveiything The sea itself is boundless in ex- 
tent , it IS impossible to know east or west, except by 
obseiving the sun, moon or stars, and so progress 
At length the weather clearing up, they got their light 
bearings, and once more shaped a coriect course and 
proceeded onwards,” and aftei over ninety days they 
reached Ye-po-ti (Java) “ In this country heretics and 
BrShmans flourish " 

Stopping here for nearly five months. Fa Hian em- 
barked op board another mei chant vessel with a crew 
of about 200 men, who took fifty days’ provisions with 
them After they had sailed for over a month, a storm 
again arose, and the superstitious Biahmans said to one 
another, " It is because we have got this Sraman (Fa 
Hian) on board we have no luck, and have incurred 
this great mischief Come let us land this Bhikshu 
on any island we may meet, and let us not all perish 
for the sake of one man ” But Fa Hian’s patron bold- 
ly stood by him and saved liim from a miserable 
death in some lonely island After sailing for 82 days 
they arrived at the southern coast of China 

Our readers will not regret the length of the above 
account of the voyage which we have given It is 
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arnoncc the very few accouiits which have been left to 
us of the state of navigation between India and China 
in the Buddhist Period We learn from this account 
that merchant \essels from India, with a crew of 200 or 
more, braved the penis of the deep fifteen centuries 
ago , that the bold \o>dgers trusted to the stars and the 
sun and the moon to know the direction they were 
going , and that m fair weather they could thus ascertain 
their bearings We learn further that BrShman mer- 
chants sailed in these vessels to Sumatra and Java and 
to China , and that in Java Hindu religion ^ and civili- 
zation flourished Such enterprise has died out in 
India with the decline of the nation, and a voyage in 
the present day entails loss of caste ! 

The trarels of Sung Yun (51S A D ) need not detain 
us long, as he scarcelj'^ came els far as Hindustan pro- 
per He came to Udyana (near Cabul), and found the 
king to be a faithful Buddhist and merciful in his 
administration He then came to G^ndhfira, a kingdom 
which closely resembled Udy&na, but the king did 
not believe in the law of Buddha , he was warlike and 
powerful and ever engaged in his frontier u'ars Cross- 
ing the Indus Sung Yun aime to the cit}’’ Nagarah&ra, 
and after visiting a few neighbouring sites, commenced 
his return in 521 A. D, 


* The present writer has seen iii the muscuTn of 
images of Ganesa, Durga, ',iva, and other Hindu 
temples and slinnes of Java 


Leyden in Holland, stone 
gods, Drought from the 
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CHAPTER VII 

HOtJEN TSANG’S ACCOUNT OF INDIA. 

We now come to the records of the most eminent of 
Chinese travellers, Houen Tsang, whose narrative has 
shed a flood of light on the state of India after the close 
of the Buddhist Period He left China in 629 A D and 
came through Ferganah, Sumarkand, Bokhara and 
Balk, to India where he lived and travelled for many 
years, and finally returned to China in 645 A D. At 
the commencement of his account of India, he gives a 
general description of the arts and manners of the Hin- 
dus which we will consider when we come to treat of their 
social manners and civilization We proceed now with 
the traveller’s account of the Hindu kingdoms he visited 

Nagaraha'ra, the old capital of the Jelalabad distiict, 
was 4 miles in circuit The country was rich in cereals 
and fruits, the manners of the people were simple and 
honest, and their disposition ardent and courageous 
Buddhism was the prevailing religion, but Hinduism 
was also followed, ana there were five Deva temples 
and about a hundred worshippers in the city To the 
east of the city was a stflpa 300 feet high, built by Asoka, 
and wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully adorn- 
ed and carved There were many SanghS.ramas, of 
which one, four miles to the south-west of the cit}', had 
a high hall and storied tower made of piled up stone, 
and a stClpa 200 feet high 

The kingdom of Ga'ndha'ra had its capital at Pesha- 
war, and both Nagarah^ra and GSndhSra were then 
subject to the king of Kapisa (near the Hindu Kush) 
and were governed by his deputies The towns and 
villages of Gandh^ra were deserted, and there were but 
few inhabitants The country was rich in cereals, and 
the people were timid and fond of htciature The 1,000 
SanghS.rS,mas were deserted and in rums, and there 
were about lOO Hindu temples 
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While speaking of the kingdom of GSndhdra, Houen 
Tsang gives us an anecdote of Manohnta, a great Bud- 
dhist writer He lived in the time of Vikram&ditya 
“ of wide renown,” but Vikramaditya was a patron of 
Hinduism and Hindu learning, and Manohrita was 
disgraced in a controversy in his court, and retir- 
ed in disgust, saying " in a multitude of partisans 
there is no justice” VikramS,ditya’s successor SilS- 
ditya, however, was a patron of Buddhist learned 
men, and he honored Vasabandhu, the pupil of Manoh- 
nta, and the Hindu learned men “ were abashed and 
retired Elsewhere, in his account of Mahva, Houen 
Tsang says that Sil&ditya reigned sixty years before his 
time,'? <?, about 580 A D , and Vikramdditya’s long 
reign would therefore fall before 550 A D. which cor- 
responds with the date we have given him 

Near the town of PoLUSHA, our traveller came to a 
high mountain on which he found a figure of Bhim& 
Devi (Durgfi) carved out of bluish stone Rich and poor 
assembled here from ever)'' part, near and distant, and 
saw the image after prayers and fasting Below the 
mountain was a temple of Mahesvara, and the Hindu 
sect (PSsupata). who covered themselves with ashes, 
came here to offer sacrifice From these places Houen 
Tsang came to Salfitura, the birthplace of Fanini the 
grammarian 

At Udva'NA or the country round Cabul, where Fa 
Hian had found Buddhism flourishing two centuries 
before, Houen Tsang found the Sangh^rAmas waste and 
desolate, and few monks residing in them. Theie were 
ten temples of Devas 

Crossing the Indus, the traveller ascended the river 
through mountain gorges to Little Thibet. “ The 
roads are craggy and steep, the mountains and the 
valleys are dark and gloomy Sometimes we have to 
cross by ropes, sometimes by iron chains stretched 
(across the gorges) There are footbridges suspended 
in the air, and flying bridges across the chasms” 
From Little Thibet, Houen Tsang went to TakshasiH 
and Sinhapura, both subject to Kashmir, and at Sinha- 
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pura he met \vith the sects of Jaiiias called Svet&mva- 
ras and Digamvaras. “ The laws of their founder are 
mostly filched from the principles of the books of Bud- 
dha . The figure of their sacred master (Mahavlra) 
they stealthily class with that of Tathagata (Buddha) , 
it diffeis only 111 point of 'fclothmg , the points of 
beauty are absolutely the same ” Tiiere is no doubt 
Houen Tsang regarded the Jamas as separatists from 
Buddhism 

Kashmir is said to have been 1 ,400 miles in circuit, 
and Its capital was miles in length and a mile 
broad The soil produced cereals and abounded in 
fruits and flowers The climate was cold and stern 
There was much snow, but little wind The people 
wore leather doublets and clothes of white linen They 
were light and frivolous, and of a week pusillanimous 
disposition. They were handsome in appearance but 
were given to cunning They loved learning and were 
well instructed There were both Hindus and Buddhists 
among them There w-ere about 100 SanghSi^mas and 
5,000 monks 

Kashmir was still redolent of the fame of Kanishka, 
and our traveller has of course something to say of that 
powerful king Here and elsewhere Houen Tsang 
states that the Nirv&na of Buddha took place a hundred 
years before the time of Asoka When, thei efore, H ouen 
Tsang says that ‘ in the four hundiedth 3'ear after the 
Nirvana of Tath&gata Kanishka, king of Gkndliaia, 
having Succeeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown 
reached far, and he brought the most remote under his 
3urisdiction” — we must understand him to say that 
Kanishka lived 300 years after Asoka, ^ e,, about 78 
A D , and this cori espOnds with the date which has 
been 'given to him, and with the Saka Era 

In connexion with Kanishka our traveller gives an ac- 
count of the great Council of Northern Buddhists w'hich 
took place in his reign We are told that the five hun- 
dred sages w'ho assembled composed three commentaries, 
vLz, the UpadescL SAsira to explain the Siltia Pitaka, 
the Vimya Vtb/iAsA SAstrato explain the Vinaya Pitaka, 
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and the Abhidhaima VibMsA Sasira to explain the 
Abhidharma Pitaka 

In connexion also ulth Kanishlcs, our traveller informs 

us that tributan?^ kings from China sent hostages to that 
powerful monarch, and he treated them with marked 
attention, and assigned for their residence the tract of 
the country’’ (between the Ravi and the Sutlej) which 
became tlius known as Chinapati Houen Tsang visit- 
ed this country. 400 miles m circuit, with a capital 3 
miles in circuit The Chinese introduced the pear and 
the peach into India, “wherefore the peach is called 
Chin^ni, and the pear is called Chinarijaputra ” 
When the people saw Houen Tsang, they pointed with 
their fingers, and said one to another, “ This man is a 
native of thecountrj’^ of our former ruler” 

Houen Tsang has also something to say about Mihira- 
kula tlie great persecutor of Buddhists “ Some centuries 
ago ’’ Mihirakula established his authority in the town 
of S&kala (west of the Ra\i) Houen Tsang says that 
this terrible Mihirakula “ issued an edict to destroy all 
the priests through the five Indies, to overthrow the 
laiv of Buddha, and lea\ e nothing remaining ” The 
poweiful king attacked Balfiditya"^ king of Magadha, 
but was taken prisoner and was allowed to go, humiliat- 
ed and disgraced He returned to Kashmir, rose in 
rebellion killed tlie king, and placed himself on the 
throne He conquered Gandhara, exterminated the 
royal family, overthiew Buddhism and Stupas and 
monasteries, and killed “ three ten myriads of people” 
on the- banks of the Indus Some allowance must be 
mane for exaggeration on the part of Buddhist chro- 
niclers , — but there can be no doubt that Mihirakula of 
Kashmir was one of the first and greatest persecutors 
and destro\ ers of Buddhists 

* Identifieo by some -wiih B^Kditya, the son of Buddna^aDta of the 
Gnpta line of Emperors Mihirakula of Kashmir is thus snDpo=;ed to be 
the destrover of the Gupta dynasty about 515 A D (See aule, pa^e so;; ) 
But in the list of the Kings of K-shmir given in page 495, Mih.rakala 
13 shenn to have reigned in the 3rd century A D ana Houen T^an? 
too unting about 640 A. D , says that Mihirakula rei^med “come 
centuries ago ’ Mere there two kings of that name? 
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Houen Tsang was pleased with the kingdom of Sata- 
DRU (Sutlej) 400 miles in circuit, and with a capital 
town zi miles in circuit The country was rich in cere- 
als and fruits, in gold and silver and precious stones 
The people wore rich and elegant garments of bright silk 
Their manners were soft and agreeable, they were vir- 
tuous and believed in the law of Buddha. But, never- 
tlieless, the halls of the Sangh&rSmas were deserted and 
wild, and there were few priests 

The country of Mathura' was a thousand miles in 
circuit, and its chief town was four miles round The 
soil was rich aud fertile, and the country produced white 
cotton and yellow gold The manners of the people 
were soft and complacent, and they esteemed virtue and 
honored learning There were 20 Sanghar^mas and 
about 2, OCX) priests On the six fasting days of each of 
the three fast months, (rst, 5th and 9th months), the peo- 
ple honored the Stdpas with offerings “ They spread 
out their jewelled banners , the rich parasols are crowd- 
ed together as net work , the smoke of incense rises 
in clouds , the flowers are scattered in every direction 
like rain , the sun and the moon are concealed as by 
the clouds which hang over the moist valleys The king 
of the country and the great ministers apply themselves 
to these religious duties with zeal." 

The kingdom of Thanesvara was 1400 miles in 
circuit, and its capital was 4 miles round The climate 
was genial, the soil rich and productive, but the people 
were cold and insincere, and given to luxury. The 
capital was near the site of the old Kuru-kshetra battle 
field, and our traveller has his version of the story zo 
tell Two kings divided the five Indies between them, 
and It was given out that whoever fell in the battle 
which was to be fought, would obtain deliverance “The 
two countries engaged m conflict, and the dead bodies 
were heaped together as sticks, and from that tune 
till now the plains are everywhere covered with their 
bones ” 

The kingdom of Srughna (North Doab), bounded 
by the Ganges to the east and the Himalayas to the 
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north, was 1,200 miles in circuit. Our readeis need 
scarcely be told that this was the land of the ancient 
Kurus, two thousand years before the time of Houen 
Tsang Our traveller was struck by the Ganges with 
its waves “ wide rolling as the sea, ” and supposed 
to “ wash away countless sms ” After describing Mati- 
PURA (west Rohilkund), 1,200 miles in circuit, Houen 
Tsang describes MayS-pura, or HaridVA'rA, the source 
of the Ganges The town here was 4 miles round 
“ Not far from the town standing by the Ganges river 
is the great Deva temple where very many miracles of 
divers sort are wrought In the midst of it is a tank, of 
which the boiders are made of stone joined skilfully 
together Through it the Ganges river is led by an 
artificial canal * The men of the five Indies call it the 
gate of the Ganga river (Gang&dv§.ra) This is where 
religious merit is found and sin effaced. There are always 
hundreds and thousands of people gathered together 
here from distant quarters to bathe and wash in its 
waters ’’ Already then in the seventh century, Harid- 
vara was one of the most famed Hindu shrines, and a 
great gathering-place of devout pilgrims 

Our traveller goes right into the sub-Himalayas and 
speaks of a kingdom Brahmapura (identified with Garh- 
wal and Kumaon) which produced gold, and where 
“for ages a woman has been the luler, and so it is 
called the hng-dom of the ’Worsen, The husband of the 
reigning woman is called king, but he knows nothing of 
the affairs of the State The men manage the wars and 
sow the land, that is all ” This, no doubt, has reference 
to an old custom among the hill tribes of the sub- 
Himalayan regions Polyandry prevails among them to 
this day 

After passing through some other countries, Houen 
Tsang came to the kingdom of Ka'nyakubja, that 
ancient tract of country which boasted of a civilization 
two thousand years old in the time of Houen Tsang 
Font was here that the Panchaias developed their 


* The canal still exists. 
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early civiliration when Magadha was still a realm of 
aboriginal baibanans And although Magadha eclipsed 
the glory of its western ncighboui under Aj^ta- 
satru and Chandragupta and Asoica the Great, 
yet a few centuries aftci the Christian Era, K&nyakubja 
seems again to have attained its supremacy, and ivas 
the principal seat of the Gupta Emperois And in the 
time of Houen Tsang, SilUditya II, the lord of Northern 
India, had his court in the ancient town of Kfmya- 
Icubja And coming down to modern times, Kdnya- 
kiibja and Delhi, (the ancient sites of the Panchalas 
and the Kurus), were still the centies of Hindu civili- 
zation when Mahmud of Gnazni, and Muhammad of 
Ghor came and conquered India, four and six centuries 
subsequent to the time of Houen Tsang 

Houen Tsang found tire kingdom of Kflnyakubja 8oo 
miles in circuit, and the wealthy capital 4 miles in length 
and I in breadth The city had a moat around it, and 
strong and lofty towers facing each other The flowers 
and woods, the lakes and ponds, bright and pure 
and shining like a minor, were seen on every side 
Valuable merchandise was collected here in great 
quantities The people were well off and contented, 
the houses were rich and well found. Flowers and 
fruits abounded in every place, and the land was sown 
and reaped in due seasons The climate was agreeable 
and soft, the manners of the people honest and sincere. 
They were noble and gracious in appearance For 
clothing they used ornamented and bught shining 
fabrics They applied themselves much to learning, 
and in their travels were verj much given to discussion 
on religious subjects The fame of their pure language 
was far spread The believers in Buddlia and the 
Hindus were equal in number. There were some hun- 
dred Sanghar 5 ,mas with 10,000 priests There were 
200 Deva temples with several thousand followers 
For once, Houen Tsang departs from his usual 
rule, and gives us some account of the history of 
the country he visits He says that Prabhakara Var- 
dhana was the formei king of KUnyakubja, and on 
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his death, his eldest son R&iyavardhana silcceed^d ; 
but he was defeated and was killed by SasSnka 
(Narendra Gupta) king of Kama Suvarna (in Bengal) , 
and his ministers selected his younger biotner Harsha- 
vaidhana, under the title of SilS.ditya to the throne 
Houen Tsang saw this king SilSditya and was kindly 
received b}’’ him This was Siladitya II , for, as we 
have seen before, and will find again when ue come 
to speak of Malwa, Siladitya I reigned sixty years 
before the time of Houen Tsang, Sil&ditya II reigned 
from 610 to 650 A. D 

Siladitya II Mas not slow to assert his pow6r He 
assembled a bod)' of 5,000 elephants, 2,000 cavalry and 
50,000 foot, and in six years ‘ he had subdued the five 
Indies ” 

He was inclined towards Buddhism, forbade the 
slaughter of living animals built slfipas, and erected 
hospitals in all the highways throughout India, ahd 
stationed physicians there, and provided food and 
drink and medicines Once in five years he held a 
great religious assembl)', — the quinquennial celebration 
of the Buddhists, — and gave alms in profusion 

Houen Tsang was staying in the convent of N&landa 
With the Raja of KSmarupa, M’hen Sil&ditya sent an 
order to the Raja, — “ I desire y'ou to come at once to 
the assembly with the strange Siaman you are entertain- 
ing at the NS.landa convent” On this the traveller 
came with the Raja of K^marfipa and was introduced 
to Sihiditj'a The latter made many enquiries about 
the country of the traveller, and was well pleased MUth 
bis replies Sii 3 .ditya being about to return to Kfinya- 
kubja, conv'okcd a religious assembl)’’, and folloM'ed 
by hundreds of thousands of people, proceeded bj* the 
southern bank of the Ganges, -while the Raja of 
K&manipa proceeded by' the northern bank In ninety 
days they reached K&nyakubja 

Then the kings of the twenty countries, who had 
received instructions from Sil&ditya, assembled with the 
Sr&mans and Brahmans, the most distinguished of 
their country, with magistrates and soldiers It \vas 

66 
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indeed a religious imperial assemblage, and Sil&ditya 
constructed on the west of the Ganges a great Sangha- 
rkma, and to the east of it a tower loo ft high, and 
between them he placed a golden life-size statue of 
Buddha From the 1st to the 2ist of the month, — the 
second month of spring, — he fed and feasted the 
Srdmans and Brahmans alike The entire place from 
the Sanghar^ma to the king’s temporary palace was 
decorated with pavilions and stations for musicians 
who poured forth music A small image of Buddha 
was led forth in a gorgeously caparisoned elephant, 
Siiaditya diessed as Indra marching to the left, and the 
Raja of KamarOpa going to the tight, each with an 
escort of 500 war elephants, while a hundred elephants 
marched in front of the statue Siladitya scattered on 
every side pearls and various precious substances, 
with gold and silver flowers The statue was washed, 
and Siiaditya carried it on his own shoulders to the 
western tower and bestowed on it silken garments and 
precious gems After a feast, the men of learning 
were assembled, and there was a learned discussion In 
the evening the king retired to his temporary palace 
In this way the statue was carried every day, and at 
length on the day of separation, a great fire broke out 
in the tower If Houen Tsang can be relied on, the 
Brahmans, envious of the king’s leaning towards Bud- 
dhism, had not only set fire to the tower, but had ac- 
tually attempted to have him murdered But Houen 
Tsang was a staunch Buddhist, and his chaiges against 
Brahmans must be accepted with caution 

The account given above shews us the kind of 
supremacy which the Empeior of India assumed over 
the kings and chiefs of the numerous states into which 
India was always divided It further shews us that 
Buddhism had degenerated into idolatry, and gives an 
idea of the pomp and ciicumstance with which Buddhist 
festivals were celebrated, and which have been bor- 
rowed by later Hinduism It also shews us that prin- 
ces and kings, whether they leaned towards the 
Buddhist or the Hindu religion, took a pleasure in 
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honoring the learned and lehgious men of both sects, 
and that controveisies between the two sects were 
generally of a friendly character And lastly, it shews 
us with what jealous impatience the Br&hmans at the 
close of the Buddhist Period watched the triumphs of 
Buddhism, a religion which they contuved finally to 
overcome in another centuiy or two 

Our tiavellei found the kingdom of AyodHYA' a 
thousand miles in circuit, and abounding in cereals, 
flowers and fruits The climate was temperate and 
agreeable, and the manners of the people virtuous and 
amiable As elsewhere, the people were paitly Hindus 
and partly Buddhists, and there were icx:) SanghSr&mas 
and 3,000 monks in the country 
Passing through the Hayamukha kingdom, Houen 
Tsang came to Praya'ga oi Allahabad The kingdom 
was a thousand miles in ciicuit, the produce of the 
land was abundant, and fruits grew in great luxuriance 
The people were gentle and compliant and fond oi 
learning , but Buddhism was not honored here, and a 
large proportion of the people were orthodox Hindus 
Houen Tsang speaks of the gieat tree of Allahabad 
which is still shewn to visitors as the Akshaya Bata oi 
the immortal fig tree 

'‘At the confluence of the two rivers, eveiy day 
there are many hundreds of men who bathe themselves 
and die The people of this country consider tlrat 
whoever wishes to be born in heaven ought to fast to a 
grain of rice, and then drown himself in the wateis ” 
There was also a high column in the middle of the 
river, and people went up this column to gaze on the 
setting sun until it had gone under the hoiizon 
Kausambi, where Gautama had often pieached, was 
still a flourishing place. The kingdom was 1,200 miles 
in circuit, nee and sugarcane grew plentifully , and the 
people, though said to be rough and hard in their man- 
ners, were earnest and religious 
Sravasti, the ancient capital of Kosala, where 
Gautama had preached, wasdeseited and in rums The 
country was 1,200 miles in cncuit, and the people wcic 
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]ionest and pure in manners and fond of religion and 
[parning 

KAPiLfWASTU, the birthplace of Gautama, was in 
ruins There were some ten deserted toi\ ns in the 
country which was 800 miles in circuit The royal 
palace, in rums, was three miles round, and was of brick 
There was no king in the country, each tov\n appointed 
its own ruler, and the manners of the people were soft 
and obliging 

ICusniNAGARA, where Gautama died, w’as similarly in 
rums, and the brick foundations of the old walls were 
two miles in circuit. 


Benares, like Allahabad and Hurdw'ar, was a tower 
of strength for Hinduism even in the days of Houen 
Tsang The country was 800 miles in circuit, and 
the capital w-as nearly four miles by one mile The 
familes were rich, and possessed in their dwellings 
objects of] rare value The pcop’c were soft and 
humane in disposition and were given to study, most 
of them w'ere Hindus, a few reverenced the law of 
Buddha There were in the countiy 30 SanghAr^mas 
with about priests, and about a hundred temples 

of Devas w’lth 10,000 sectaries The god Mahesvara 
was chiefly worshipped in Benares Some cut off 
tlieir hair and went naked, and covered their bodies 
vyitli ashes, and by the practice of all kinds of 
austerities sought to escape future births 

In the town of Benares there w'ere twenty Deva 
temples, tlie towers and halls of which were of sculp- 
tured stone and carved wood Trees shaded the 
temples, and pure streams of water encircled them 
There w^as a copper statue of Mahesvara 100 feet high 
‘‘Its appearance is grave and majestic, and appeais as 
though really living ^ 

To the north east of the towm was a Stupa and in 
front of It a stone pillar, bnght and shining as a 
mirror, its surface glistening and smooth as ice 
About 2 miles from tiie river VaranA was the great 
SanghArama of he ‘‘Deer Park” Buddha had first 
proclaimed his religion in this Deer Park The SanghA- 
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rama was divided into eight portions, and 'thct storeyed 
towers with projecting eaves and balconies were of 
very supeiior work. In the great enclosure there was 
a Vih9.ra 200 feet high, and above the roof was-, a 
golden covered figure of the mango fruit The found- 
ations of the Vihara were of stone, but the towers 
and stairs were of brick In the, middle of the Vihara 
was a hfe-size figuie of Buddha represented as turning 
the Wheel of lawj A fit representation on the very 
spot where the great pieacher had set the wheel of 
his religion rolling 

Passing through other places, Houen Tsang came 
lo Vaisa'li 1,300 miles round, but the capital of 
the country was in ruins The soil of the country 
was rich and fertile, the mango and the banana were 
plentiful,, the climate was agreeable and temperate, 
rind the people were pure and honest Hindus and 
Buddhists lived together The Sangh^rAmas were 
mostly in ruins, and the three or four which remained had 
but few monks in them The Deva temples were many. 

Houen Tsang speaks separately of the kingdom 
of the Vajjians, 800 miles in circuit , but originally ,the 
Lichchavis and the Vijjians were the same, or lazier 
the Lichchavis formed one of the eight Vajjian tribes 
It IS scarcely necessarj^ to add that Houen Tsang 
speaks also of the Council of Vais^li, which, according 
to him, took place no yeais after the death of Gau- 
tama, and the Council “ bound afresh the rules that 
had been broken, and vindicated the holy law ” 

^ Our traveller then paid a visit to NEPAL and was 
not favorably impressed with the people Iheir 
manners, he says, were false and peifidious, and then 
temperament hard and fierce, with little regard to truth 
or honor, and their appearance was ungainly and 
revolting From Nepal, Houen Tsang returned to 
VaisS.li, and thence crossing the Ganges to the country 
of Magadha which for him was replete with holy 
associations No less than two books out of his twelve 
books are devoted to ,the legends and sites and holy 
relics which the pilgrim found in Magadha 
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The kingdom of Magadha was 1,000 miles in 
circuit The walled cities had few inhabitants, but 
the towns were thickly populated The soil was iich 
and produced grains in abundance. Tlie country was 
low and damp, and tovvns were therefoie built on 
uplands The whole countiy was flooded in the rains, 
and communication was kept up- by boats The people 
were simple and honest, they esteemed learning and 
levered the religion of Buddha There were fifty 
Sangh&i&mas with 10,000 monks, and ten Deva 
temples with numerous followeis 

The old town of Pa'taltputra, which was still 
inhabited when Fa Hian visited it, was now entirely 
deserted, the foundation walls only being visible 
The traveller has much to say about Asoka and his 
half-brother Mahendra, about the Buddhist writers, 
NS,g^quna and Asvaghosha, and about the numerous 
Stflpas and Vihaias and sites connected with Buddha’s 
life which he saw , but we pass them by He went to 
Gaya' which had a thousand families of Brahmans 
only for its inhabitants Thence he went to the 
famous Bodhi Tiee, and to the neighbouring VrhSra, 
160 or 170 feet high, and covered with beautiful 
ornamental work, “in one place figuies of stnnged 
pearls, in another figures of heavenly Rishis,” and 
the whole being suiiounded by a gilded copper 
A'malaka fruit Not far from this was the grander 
structure of the Mahabodhi Sanghdrama, built by 
a king of Ceylon It had six walls with towers of 
observation thiee storeys high, and was surrounded 
by a wall of defence thirty 01 forty feet high 

“The utmost skill of the artist has been em- 
ployed , the ornamentation is in the richest colouis The 
statue of Buddha is cast in gold and silver, decorated 
vMtli gems and precious stones The StBpas are high 
and laigc in pioportion and beautifully ornamented ” 
The entiie place near the Bodhi Tree was considered 
sacred by Buddhists m Houen Tsang’s time, and as 
long as Buddhism prevailed in India “Every year 
■when the Bhikshus bieak up their yearly rest of the 
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rams, religious persons come here from every quarter 
tn thousands and myriads, and during seven days and 
nights they scatter flowers, burn incense, and sound 
music as they wander through the district and pay 
tlieir worship and present their offerings ” Buddhist 
celebrations are now a thing of the past in India , and 
It IS important for the historian to note from the pages 
of contemporaneous witnesses, that those celebrations 
w'ere in their day .marked with as much pomp and 
circumstance, and as much joyousness and outward 
demonstration, as Hindu festivals of later times, 

Houen Tsang came to Ra'jagriha, the old capital of 
Magadha at the time of Aj^tasatru and Bimbisara. The 
outer walls of the city had been destroyed, the inner 
iralls still remained in a ruined state, and were 4 miles 
round The traveller Msfted the great cave or stone 
house in which the first Council was held immediately 
after the death of Gautama. K4syapa was the presi- 
dent of the council, and said “LetA'nanda who evei 
heard the words of Tathelgata, collect by singing 
through, the Silira Piiaka Let Upah who clearly un- 
derstands the rules of discipline, and is well-known to 
all w'ho know, collect the Vviaya Pitaka ; and I, Kasy- 
apa, will collect the Abhida7via Pitaka The three 
months of rain being past, the collection of the Tri- 
ptiaka w'as finished.” 

Our traveller now came to the great Na'landa uni- 
versity, if we may call it by that name The monks of 
this place to the number of several thousands were men 
of the highest ability, talent, and distinction ‘‘The 
countries of India respect them and follow them The 
day IS not sufficient for asking and answering profound 
questions From morning till night they engage in 
discussion , the old and the young mutually help one 
another Those who cannot discuss questions out of 
the Trtpttaka are little esteemed, and are obliged to 
hide themselves for shame Learned men from differ- 
ent cities, on this account, ivho desire to acquire quickly 
a renown in discussion, come here in multitudes, to set- 
tle their doubts, and then the streams (of their wisdom) 
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spread far and wide For this leason some persons 
usurp the name (of N^landa students) and in going to 
and fro receive honour in consequence ” 

Dr Fcrgusson ju^itly remarks that what Cluny and 
Clairvaux were to France in the middle ages N&landa 
was to Central India, the depository of true learning, 
the ccntie from which it spread over to other lands 
And “ as in all instances connected with the strange 
parallelism which existed between the two religions, the 
Buddlnsts kept five centuries in advance of the Chris- 
tians in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and 
forms common to both the religions ”• 

The great Vih^ra of Nalanda, where the university 
was located, was worthy of it It is said that four kings, 
viZ , Sakraditya, Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta and 
Bal^ditya successively laboured at this great architec- 
tural work, and when it was completed men came from 
a distance of 2,000 miles at the great assembly that was 
held Many othei VihS.tas were built in the vicinity 
by succeeding kings One great Vihira, built by 
BilAdit} a, was conspicuous among them It was 300 
feet high, and with respect to its magnificence, its 
dimensions, and the statue of Buddha placed in it, 
it resembles the great Vihflra built under the Bodhi 
tree,” 

Leaving Magadha, Houen Tsang came to the king- 
dom of Hiranya Parvata, which General Cunningham 
identifies with MONGHYR The kingdom w'as 600 
miles round, the soil was largely cultivated and rich 
in Its pioduce, the climate was agreeable, and the peo 
pie simple and honest By the side of the capital were 
the hot springs of Monghyr which gave out volumes of 
smoke and vapour 

Champa', the ancient capital of Anga, or East Behar,- 
was^ situated near modern Bhagulpore The kino-docn 
was 800 miles in circuit, the soil level and fertile*’ and 
regularly cultivated, the temperature was mild and 
warm, and the manneis of the people were simple and 

rmimn and Eastern Architecture, London, 1876, p 137 
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hona-t The walls of the capital v-ere several tens of 
feet high, and the foundations of the wall were raised on 
a lofty” embankment, so tnat by their iiigh escarpment, 
they could defy the attack of enemies 

Passing through other places, our tra\ eller came to 
PUNDRA or Pundra Viirdhana, corresponding with 
Northern Bengal The kingdom is described as 8oo 
miles m circuit and n as thickly populated The tanks 
and public offices and flonermg woods were regularly 
connected at inten als The soil was flat and loamy, 
and rich in all kinds of gram produce The bread 
fruit, though plentiful, was highly esteemed There 
were about 20 Sa^gliaramas and 300 priests, and some 
hundred Deva temples with sectariesof various schools 
The naked Nirgranthas were the most numerous 

To the east and beyond a great river (the Brahma- 
putra) A\as the powerful kingdom of KA'ilARU'PA 2,000 
miles in circuit It apparently included in those times 
modern Assam, ManiDU'" and Kachar, Mjmensing and 
Sylhet The soil was rich and w’as cultivated, and 
grew cocoanuts and bread fruit in abundance Water 
led from rivers or banked up reservoirs flowed round 
towns The climate was soft and temperate, the man- 
ners of the people simple and honest The men w^ere 
of small stature, of a dark yellow complexion, and spoke 
a language different from that of mid-India They 
were, liovcver, impetuous, vnth very retentive memories, 
and ver}’- earnest m their studies 
The people had no faith m Buddha and adored and 
sacrificed to the Devas, and there were about a hundred 
Deva temples Of Buddhist Sanghaiimas, there were 
none The king was a Brahman by caste, BhS.skara 
Varman by name, and had the title of Kuraara Our 
readers wall remember that Houen Tsang w'as intro- 
duced by this king to the great Siladitya of Kanouj 
South of the Kamarupa kingdom w'as SamataTA 
connlry) or East Bengal The kingdom 
was 6 od miles in circuit , the lands were low and” rich 
and regularly cultuated, and produced crops and fruits 
m plenty The capital w'as foui miles in circuit The 
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men were small lu statute and black m complexion, but 
hardy, and fond^of leaining and diligent in its acquisi- 
tion , — a description which applies to the people of East 
Bengal to the present day There were some 30 Sang- 
h^iS.mas and about 2,000 monks, and some hundred 
Deva temples The naked ascetics Nirgranthas were 
numerous 

Next to Samatata was the kingdom of Ta'MRA- 
LIPTI, 1 e , Tumlook country or South-West Bengal, in- 
cluding modem Midnapur The countiy was 300 miles 
in circuit, and the capital was a seaport. The people 
were hardy and brave, but quick and hasty The coast 
of the countiy was formed by a recess of the sea, and 
wonderful articles of value and gems were collected 
heie, and the people were rich There were ten Sang- 
hat^mas and fifty Deva temples 

Houen Tsang then speaks of the Karna SuvaRNA 
kingdom, supposed to be Western Bengal, including 
modem Murshedabad We have seen that it was Sas- 
anka, the king of this country, who defeated and killed 
the elder brother of the great Stl&ditya of Kanouj The 
country was 300 miles in circuit and thickly populated, 
and the people were fond of learning and honest and 
amiable The soil was regularly cultivated, and the cli- 
mate was agreeable Theie were 10 SanghaiSmas and 
fifty Deva temples 

The leader will peiceive from the foiegoing account 
that Bengal proper excluding Behar and Orissa) 
was divided in tliose days into five great kingdoms 
Northern Bengal was Pundta , Assam and North-East 
formed Kamaiilpa, Eastern Bengal was Samatata, 
South-West Bengal was Tdtahpti , and Western Ben- 
gal was Houen Tsang’s account of 
Northern India ends with Bengal , we will now accom- 
pany our esteemed guide to Southern India 

The kingdom of Udra or Orissa was 1,400 miles 
in circuit, and had its capital near modern Jajpur 
five miles lound The soil was iich and fertile, and 
produced every variety of grain and many strange 
shiubs and floweis The people, however, were uncivi- 
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hzed, of a yellowish black complevion, and spoke a 
language different from that of Central India They 
were, however, fond of learning, and their coiintr)' was 
a stronghold of Buddhism ’ declining elsew-hcrc m 
India It had some hundred Sanghfirfimas wuth about 
10,000 monks, and only fifty Dev a temples 

Aheady Onssa was a great place of pilgi image, 
though the temple of Pun had not yet been built 
There was a Sangh&rAma called Piishp.igin on a great 
mountain on the south-west frontiers of the country, 
and It is said a stone Stupa of this Sanghftrfima emit- 
ted a strange light Buddhists from far and near came 
to this place and presented beautifully embroidered 
umbrellas , and placed them under a vase at the lop of 
the cupola and let them stand as needles in the stone. 
Tlie custom of planting flags prevails in Jagannfitha 
to the present day 

To the south-east there was a great seaport called 
Charitra “ Here it is that merchants depart for dis- 
tant countries and strangeis come and go and stop here 
on their way The walls of the city arc strong and 
lofty Here arc found all sorts of raie and precious 
articles ” 

South-West of Onssa was the kingdom of Kanyodha 
on the Chilka Lake The people were brave and impul- 
sive, but black and dirt) Thc)^ liad some degree of 
politeness and were lolcrabl)’^ honest, and used the same 
written chaiactcrs as in mid-India, but their pionun- 
ciation w'as quite diffcicnt Buddhism was not much 
followed here , Hinduism prevailed. 

The nation was a powerful one ; their cities were 
strong and higli, their soldiers brave and daring, and 
they ruled ncighbouiing provinces by force, and no 
one could lesist them As their country bordered on 
the sea, the people obtained many raic and valuable 
articles and used covvne shells and pearls in commer- 
cial transactions Elephants were used in drawing con- 
veyances 

To the south-west of this, and beyond a vast jungle 
lay tlie ancient kingdom of Kalinga The kingdom' 
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was 1,000 miles in circuit, and its capital five miles 
lound The soil was fcitilc and regularly cultivated, but 
there were many jungles with wild elephants in them 
The people, though impetuous and rough and uncivilized, 
were trustworthy and kept their word 

Such was Kalinga when Tlouen Tsang saw it, but 
our readers will remember that in the time of Megas- 
thenes, the power and the empire of Kalinga stretch- 
ed along the entire seaboard from Bengal to the 
mouths of the Godavaii The memory of their great- 
ness still survived, for Houen Tsang says " In old days 
the kingdom of Kalinga had a very dense population , 
their shoulders rubbed one with the other, and the 
axles of their chariot wheels girded together” But 
the palmy days of Kalinga were gone, and new king- 
.doms in Bengal and Orissa had arisen out of the 
fragments of their ancient empire Such has always 
been the historj’' of India Kingdoms and races have 
risen in power and civilization and declined again by 
turns , but still the vast confederation of Hindu nations 
had a political unity, a cohesion in religion, language 
and civilization, which made India one great country 
in ancient times 

To the north-west of Kalinga, through forests and crags, 
the way lay to Kosala, corresponding to modern Berar 
The kingdom uas i,ooo miles round, and the capital 
eight miles The towns and villages were close together 
and the population was dense The people were tall, 
black, violent, impetuous and brave, and were partly 
Buddhists and partly Hindus In connexion with these 
southern Kosalas (who must be distinguished from those 
of Oude), Houen Tsang speaks of the famous Bud- 
dhist writer Nftgirjuna and of the king Sadvaha who 
tunnelled out a rock and fixed therein a SangharSma 
for his dwelling Neither Fa Hian nor Houen Tsang 
personally visited tins rock-cut monastery, but both 
speak of it, and it must have been very celebrated in 
their times Tlie king Sadvaha, we are told, “ tunnelled 
out this rock through the middle, and built and fixed 
therein a Sanghar^ma At a distance of some i o li (two 
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miles) by tunnelling he opened a covered way Thus 
by standing undei the rock, we see the cliffs excavated 
throughout, and in the midst of long galleues, with 
caves for walking under and high towers, the storeyed 
building reaching to the height of five stages, each 
stage with four halls, with VihSras enclosed ” We are 
told that in this Sanghaifima the Buddhist priests fell 
out among themselves, and went away to the king, and 
the Brahmans took advantage of this, and destioyed 
the Sangh^rfima and barricaded the place 

Our traveller next came to the ancient country of 
the AndHRAS who had developed their civilization and 
extended then empire in Southern India several cen* 
tunes before Christ, and who had at a later period held 
the supieme power in Magadha and in India The 
Guptas and the Ujjayini kings had since assumed that 
supremacy, and the Andhras of the seventh century 
were a feeble power. Their kingdom was only 600 miles 
in circuit and was regularly cultivated The people 
were fierce and impulsive There were 2o-Sanghfir^mas 
and 30 Deva temples 

South of this country was Dhanakataka or the Great 
Andhra country 1,200 miles in circuit, with a capital 
town eight miles round, which has been identified with 
modern Bezwada The soil was rich and produced abun- 
dant harvests, but there was much desert in the countiy 
and the towns were thinly populated The people were 
yellowish-bldck, fierce and impulsive, but fond of learn- 
ing The old monasteries were mostly deseited and in 
rums, only about go were inhabited, while a hundred 
Deva temples had numerous followers 

Houen Tsang speaks of two great mountain monas- 
teiies, to the east and to the west of the city, called 
Purvasiia and Aparasilfi, built by a former ’king m 
honor of Buddha “ He hollowed the valley, made a 
road, opened the mountain crags, constpcted pavilions 
and long galleries , and wide chambers .supported" the 
lieights 'and connected the caverns . But for the 
last bundled years there have been no priests”^ Dr 
Tergusson identifies the western convent with the great 
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Amarilvati tope which has been discovered and exca- 
vated since 1796 A D Dr Burgess concludes from an 
inscription on the stones, that the Amar&vati Stiipa was 
either already built or was being built in the second 
century A D , if not earlier. 

South-West from Gieat Andhra was the kingdom of 
Chola, 500 miles in circuit, but deserted and wild The 
population was sparse, ti oops of brigands ravaged the 
open country, and the people were dissolute and cruel 

Further to the south was the kingdom of Dra'vida 
x,200 miles in ciicuit, with its capital the famed town of 
K^nchi or K&nchipura, which has been identified with 
modern Conjiveiam The soil was fertile and regularly 
cultivated, and the people were brave, truthful, honest, 
and fond of learning, and used the language of Middle 
India There were some hundred Sanghki&mas and 10,000 
priests 

Further south from Dr&vida was the kingdom of 
Malakuta which Dr Burnell identifies with the delta 
of the K 4 veri river The men weie dark in complexion, 
firm and impetuous, not fond of learning, but wholly 
given to comraeicial pursuits South of this country 
were the famed Malaya mountains, the southern por- 
tions of the Malabar Gliats, which produced sandal 
wood and camphor To the east of this range was 
Mount Potalaka, where the Buddhist spmt or saint 
Avalokitesvara, worshipped by Nbrthein Buddhist in 
Thibet, China and Japan, was supposed sometimes to 
take his abode 

Houen Tsang did not visit CEYLON, but nevertheless 
gives an account of that island with its rich vegetation, 
Its extensive cultivation, and its teeming population 
He narrates legends about Sinha or lion, about R&ksha- 
sas, and about Mahendra the brother of Asoka who in- 
troduced Buddhism into the island , and there were lOO 
convents and 20,000 priests in Houen Tsang’s time 
He speaks of the coast as being rich in gems and pre- 
cious stones, and of Mount Lanka to the south-east of 
the fsiand 

Travelling northwards from Drdvida, Houen Tsang 
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came to Konkan, 10,000 miles in circuit, fertile and 
legulcirly cultivated The people were black, fierce 
and ardent m disposition, but esteemed learning. 

North-West from Konkan, and across a great forest 
infested by wild beasts and robbers, was the great 
country iMaha'r^'siitra, 1,000 miles in circuit. The 
soil was rich and regularly cultivated, and the people 
weie honest, but stern and vindictive “ To their bene- 
factors they are grateful, to their enemies relentless If 
they arc insulted, they will risk their lives to a\engc 
themselves If tliey are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themsehes in their haste to lender 
assistance If they are going to seek revenge, they 
first give their enemy warning, then each being 
armed, they attack each other vvitli spears If a gen- 
eral loses a battle, they do not inflict punishment, but 
piescnt him with woman’s clothes, and so he is driven 
to seek death foi himself . . . The king is of the 

Kshatnya caste, and his name is Pulakcsi Ills plans 
and undertakings are widespread, and his bcneficicnt 
actions are felt over a great distance His subjects 
obey him wnth perfect submission At the present time 
Sil&ditya MahSiajS. (of Kaiiouj) has conquered the na- 
tions from cast to west, and earned his arms to remote 
districts, but the people of this country alone have not 
submitted to him He has gathered troops fiom the 
five Indies, and summoned tlic best leaders from all 
countries, and himself gone at the head of his army to 
punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet 
conquered their troops” Nor was Silftditya destined 
to conquer Pulakcsi who defeated him in battle, and 
maintained the independence of the proud Maharattas , 
even as a successor of Pulakesi, a thousand years later 
defied Aurungzebe, Empeior of Northern India, and res- 
tored to the Mahaiattas their lost independence and 
greatness And wdien Mogul and Rajput had alike de- 
clined in power, it was the countiymen of Pulakesi 
who struggled with the English for the mastery of India 
On the eastern frontier of the MalidrAshtra country 
was a gieat mountain with towering crags and a 
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continuou'? stretch of pilctl up And scarped preci- 
pices ''In this there is i SanphrirAina constriiclccl in a 
datk valley Its lofty halls anti deep sidc-aislcs stretch 
through the face of the roci».s Slorcj' above storey 
they are backed by the crag and face the vallc) ’’ This 
13 the famous Ajunta system of c.ucs, cut in the lofty 
and almost prcpcndicular rocks that hem in a uild se- 
cluded glen Modern leaders have been made familiar 
with this most wondciful work of architecture tlirough 
the plates and descriptions of Fergusson and Burgess 
Houen Tsang says further on, that the great Viliflra 
was about lOO feet high, and in the middle was a stone 
hgure of Buddha 70 feet higli Above was a stone 
canopy of seven stages towering upu.irds, apparently 
without support 

To the west, or noith-west from MahArfishtra, was, the 
Country of Bharukachha or Broach, 500 miles in circuit 
The soil was impregnated with silt, trees were scattered 
and scarce, and the people boiled sea water to manufac- 
luie salt, and had all their gain from the sea 
Thence Houen Tsang went to the classic land of 
Ma'LAVA “Two countiics," he says, " arc icinarkablc 
for the great Icauiing of the people— MAlava on the 
south-west, and Magadha on the noilh-cast" Further 
on Houen Tsang says, “The records of the country 
state sixty-years bcfoic this, flourished SilAditya, a 
man of eminent wisdom and great learning , his skill 
in literature was profound ” This was Siladitya I who 
reigned probablj from 550 A D to boo A D, and was 
probably the immediate successor of VikramAditya the 
Great The prince whom Houen Tsang saw in Kanouj, 
and who was trying to humiliate and subjugate Pulakesi 
and the Maharattas, was SiHdityall whoTei^ned from 
about 610 to 650 AD ^ 

In Malava both the religions prevailed in Houen 
Tsang s time, and there were about a hundred SanghSr- 
funas and a hundred Deva temples ^ 

Houen Tsang then visited Atali and Kachha, or 
CUTCil, and then came to Vauabiii, the scat of the great 
Valablu dynasty “The charactei of the soil, the 
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climate and the manners of tlie people are like those of 
the kingdom of J^Ialava The population is dense , the 
establishments rich. There are some hundred families 
01 so who possess a hundred lakhs The rare and \alu- 
able products of distant regions are heie stored in great 
quantities " Buddhism and Hinduism flourished alike 
The kingdom of A'NANDapura \\as subject to Miil- 
a\a, and that of SauRV'shtea', with its dense popula- 
tion, was subject to the powerful Valabhts 

Gurj ARA, or Gujrat, vvas 1,000 miles in circuit, ana 
tlie country of UjJAViNi', — which is described separately 
rom Halava spoken of abo\c, — v'as i,2oo miles round 
Passing tlirougli Chikito and Mahesvarapura, out 
traveller came to SiNDIl, 1,400 miles in circuit It 
abounded in gold, silver and native copper The coun- 
try was suitable for breeding OKen, sheep, camels, mules, 
and other cattle, and the people were hard of dispositKiii 
but honest, and lived under a low'-castc king. Along 
the Indus river there lived numerous families, cruel and 
hasty in temper, and given to fighting and bloodshed 
Tiiey lived entirely bj tending cattle, ow nod no masters, 
and had neither rich nor poor among them Thev form- 
ed in fact a sort of rude primitive clan, living by pasture 
After visiting the ihickl). populated countrj’’ of Mu- 
lasthanapura (Multan) and some other places, our 
traveller left India The historian of India cannot 
but feel grateful to this enthusiastic and pious Chinese 
trav'eller for the bird’s-cj c \ levv he has given us of 
the various tribes and nations of India in the seventh 
ccntuiy% — then arts, learning and civilization 
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CHAPTER Vlli. 

BUDDHIST ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 

The Hindus fiist came in contact with a nation as 
civilized as tliemselves in the fourth and third centuries 
B C , and a great deal has been written as to the^ 
indebtedness of the Hindus to the Bactrian Greeks 
in the cultivation of their arts and sciences As usual^ 
the first writers on the subject have rushed to hasty 
conclusions, and it has been asserted that in archi- 
tecture and sculpture, and even in the art of writing 
and in their alphabet) the Hindus received their fiist 
lessons fiom the Greeks 

A** cultured nation cannot come in contact with a great 
and civilized nation without deriving immense advant- 
ages in arts and civilization The gifted Greeks were 
certainly the most civilized nation in the eaith in the 
fourth and third centuries before Christ, and what 
IS more, they had spread their wonderful civilization 
over all the regions conquered by Alexander, until the 
whole of Western Asia, from Antioch to Bactria, pre- 
sented the Greek type of civilization, aits and manners 
That the Hindus were greatly indebted to the Greeks 
not only m the development of many arts, but also in 
the cultivation of some of the abstrusest sciences, like 
astronomy, will be conceded by all historians of India ^ 
and it will be our pleasing duty to acknowledge such 
friendly services rendered by one cultured nation 
to another, wherever we find facts justifying us in 
acknovyledging such indebtedness, or even in presum- 
ing it But it is necessary to warn our readers 
against hasty assumptions where facts are absolutely 
Avanting, or where facts go directly against such 
assumptions 
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In architecture the Hindus are not indebted to the 
Greeks Buddhist Hindus developed their school of 
architecture themselves from the commencement , 
they created their own style, which is purely Indian , 
they borrowed from no foreign school of architecture 
■or building In Gandhlira, and in Western Punjab, 
columns have been found distinctly belonging to the 
Ionic order, and the general architecture, too, bears a 
Greek chaiacter Butin the vast continent of India 
itself, from Bombay to Cuttack, the architecture imme- 
diately before and immediately after the Christian Era, 
IS purely Indian in character This would not have 
been the case if the Hindus had learnt their first lessons 
in architecture from the Greeks 

In sculpture, too, the Hindus are not indebted to the 
Greeks Dr Fergusson, speaking of the rail of Bharut 
(200 B C ) says, “It cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that the art here displayed is purely indigenous. 
There is absolutely no trace of Egyptian influence It 
IS in every detail antagonistic to that art Nor is there 
any trace of classical art , nor can it be affirmed that 
anything here established could have been borrowed 
directly from Babylonia or Assyria The capital of 
the pillars do resemble somewhat those at Persepolis, 
and the honeysuckle ornaments point in the same 
direction , but barring that, the art, specially the 
figure sculpture belonging to the rail, seems an art 
elaborated on the spot, by Indians, and by Indians 
only 

Having thus cleared oui giound, we will now 
proceed to give a very brief account of some of the 
most striking specimens which still exist of the 
architecture and sculpture of the Hindus of the 
centuries immediately befoie and after the Christian 
Era, and Dr Fergusson will be our guide on this sub- 
ject Such specimens are nearly all the work of Bud- 
dhists Architecture m stone, pievious to the Buddhist 
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movement, was confined mostly to engineering works, 
such as city walls, gates, bridges, and embankments , 
and if palaces and religious and civil edifices were also 
sometimes built of stone, no specimens of such have 
come down to us On the other hand, the Hindu and 
Jama edifices of stone which abound in all parts of India 
belong to the period subsequent to the fifth centuiy 
of the Christian, Era, and will, therefoie, be treated of 
when we come to the Pauranik Peiiod In the present 
chapter, therefoie, we will speak of works constructed 
in the Buddhist Period, and such works are all Bud- 
dhist 

Dr Fergusson classifies the works under five heads, 

VIZ — 

(1) Ldts, or stone pillars, generally bearing inscrip- 
tions , 

(2) St'dpas, or topes, erected to mark some sacied 
event or site, or to pieseive some supposed relic of 
Buddha , 

(3J Ratls^ often of elaborate woikmanship , often 
erected to surround topes , 

(4) Chatty as, or churches , and 

(5) VtliAtas, or monasteiies 

The oldest Lats are those which were elected by 
Asoka in different parts of India, and bearing inscrip- 
tions, conveying to his subjects the doctrines and moral 
lulesofthe Buddhist religion The best known Lats 
ue those of Delhi and Allahabad, tlie insciiptions on 
which were first deciphered by James Prinsep Both of 
these bore the insciiptions of Asoka, while the Allaha- 
bad L&t also boie a subsequent insciiption of Samudra 
Gupta, of the Gupta dynasty of kings as we have 
stated befoie, and details the gloiies of his reign 
and the names of his ancestors. The L^t seems 
to have been thiown down and le-erected by the Em- 
peior Jahangir in 1605 A D, with a Peisian in- 
sciiption to commemorate the commencement of Ins 
leign Like most other L&ts this has lost its crowning 
ornament, but a Lit in Tiihoot beais the figuie of a lion 
on the top, and the Lat of Sankissa, between Ma- 
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thur^ and Kanouj, bears the mutilated figure of 
an elephant, so mutilated, that Houen 
Tsang mistook it for a lion At Karli, 
between Bombay and Poona, a Ldt 
stands in front of the cave of Kai li sur- 
mounted by four lions The tivo L&ts at 
Erun are said to belong to the era of 
the Gupta kings 

The remarkable iron pillar near the 
Kutab Mmar has been seen by every 
tourist and traveller who has been to 
Delhi It is 22 ft above ground and 20 
inches under ground, and its diameter is 
i6 inches at the base and I2 inches at the 
capital There is an inscription on it, gi 
as on other Lats, but unfortunately the & 
inscription bears no date James Prinsep 
ascribed It to the 4th or 5th centurj., 

Dr Bhau Daji to the 5th or 6th century 
Admitting the 5th century to be its 
date, “ It opens our eyes,” as Dr Fer- 
gusson states, “ to an unsuspected state 
of affairs, to find the Hindus at that 
age forging a bar of iron larger than 
any that have been forged even in Eu- 
rope to a \ cry late date, and not fre- 
quently even now As we hnd them, 
however, a few centuries afterwards 
using bars as long as this LSt in loofing 
the porch of the temple at Kanarac, 
we must believe that they were much 
more familiar with the use of this 
metal than the)'^ afterwards became 
It is almost cquall}^ startling to find 
that, after an exposure to ivind and f yi 
rain for fourteen centuries, it is unrust- -'R 
ed, and the capital and inscription 
are as clear and sharp now as when put Aiuhabad Ut 
up fourteen centuries ago.” 

Of the Stupas theBhilsa topes aie the most famous 
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Within an aiea, lo miles east and west and 6 north 
and south, near the village of Bhilsa in the kingdom of 
Bhopal, there are no less than five or sik groups of topes 
-containing about 25 or 30 individual examples 
General Cunningham first published an account of 
them in 1854, and since then they ha\e been repeated- 
ly described The principal of these topes is known 
as the Great Tope of Sanchi, and has a base 14 ft high 
and a dome 42 ft high, and 106 ft m diameter at the 
point just above the base The rails are ii ft. m height, 
and the gateway, covered vith the most elaborated 
sculpture which will be subsequently described, is 33 ft 
m height 



Great Iope, S\Nciii 

The centre of this great mound is quite solid, beincr 
composed of bricks laid in mud, but the exterior is 
faced with dressed stones Over this there was a coat of 
cement which was no doubt adorned with paintino- and 
figures in relief 

There are many other groups near Sanchi, vis , one at 
Sonari, 6 miles away, one at Satdhara, 3 miles further on 
and a numerous group at Bhojpur, <:even miles from' 
Sanchi Another group is at Andhar, five miles from 
Bhojpur Altogether there are no less than sixty topes 
WTthin one small district 

Most of our readers who have visited Benares have 
seen the tope at Sarnath, erected m the old Deer Park 
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where Gautama first preached his new religion. It 
consists of a stone basement 93 ft. in diameter, solidly 
built to the height of 43 ft Above it is brickwork 
rising to a height of 128 ft above tlie surrounding 
plain Tho lower part is relieved by eight projecting 
faces elegantly can'^ed, and with a niche in each. 
General Cunningham believes the date of this to be 
the 6th or 7th century A D. 

Another Bengal tope is known as Jar^sandha-ka- 
Baithak, 28 ft in diameter and 21 ft in height, resting 
on a base of 14 ft It is mentioned by Houen Tsang, 
and its date is probably 500 A D 
The central Stupa or Dagoba at AmarAvati which 
Houen Tsang saw, no longer exists In the G&ndh&ia 
countr}'^ there are numerous examples The great 
Dagoba, however, of Kanishka, over 470 feet in height, 
which Fa Hian and Houen Tsang saw, is no more 
The most important group of the Gfindh^ra topes is 
that of Manikyala in the Punjab, between tlie Indus 
and the Jhelum Fifteen or twenty were found 411 the 
spot, most of which were first opened bj'- General 
Ventura artd I\I Court in 1830 The principaftope 
has a dome which is an exact hemisphere, 127 feet 
in diameter,' and tlierefore about 400 feet in circum- 
ference, 

The most elaborately ornamented architectural works 
of the Buddhist Period are the Rails and gateways 
generally found lound Stfipas The two oldest rails are 
those of Buddha Gaya and ofBhaihut, Dr Fergus- 
son assigns 250 B C for the former, and 200 B.C. for 
the latter The former formed a lectangle 13 1 feet by 
98 feet, and the pillars were $ feet 1 1 inches in height. 

Bharhut is situated between Allahabad and Jubbul- 
porc The.tope enclosed here has entirely disappear- 
ed, — having been utilwed for building villages, but 
about one-half of the rail remains It v/as oiigmally 
88 feet in diameter, and therefore about 275 feet m 
length It had four entrances, guarded by statues 45^ 
feet high Fiom General Cunningham's restoratipn/it 
appears that the pillars of the eastern gateway were 
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22 feet 6 inches in height The beams had no human 
figures on them ' The lower beam had a procession of 
elephants, the middle beam of lions, and the upper 
probably of crocodiles The lail was 9 feet high, and 
the inner side was ornamented by a continuous 
senes of bas-reliefs, divided from each other by a 
beautiful flowing scroll About a hundred bas-reliefs 
have been recoveied, all representing scenes or leg-ends, 
and nearly all inscribed with the title of the J ^taka 
represented It is the only monument in India which 
IS so inscribed, and this gives the Bharhut rails a 
unique value 

We make no apology for quoting the following 
remarks of Dr Fergusson’s work about the state of 
Indian sculpture as disclosed by these rails “ When 
Hindu sculpture first dawns upon us in the rails of Bud- 
dha Gaya and Bhaihut, B C 200 to 250, it is thoioughly 
original, absolutely without a trace of foieign influence, 
but quite capable of expressing its ideas, and of telling 
Its story with a distinctness that never was suipassed 
at least in India Some animals, such as elephants, 
deer and monkeys, are better represented there than 
in any sculptures known in any part of theyvoild , so, 
too, are some trees, and the architectural details aie 
cut with an elegance and precision which are very 
admirable The human figures, too, though very 
different from our standard of beauty and grace, are 
truthful to nature, and where grouped together 
combine to express the action intended with singular 
felicity For an honest purposc-like, pre-Raphaelite 
kind of ait, there is probably nothing much better to 
be found anywhere ” 

The rail surrounding the great tope of Sanchi in the 
kingdom of Bhopal, is a cnculai enclosuie 140 feet m 
diameter, and consists of octagonal pillais 8 feet in 
height and two feet apait They aie joined together at 
the top by a rail 2 feet 3 inches deep, and betiVecn 
the pillars This is, however, about the simplest lail 
arrangement, and the ornamentation on the lails 
increases in othei places, until the scrolls and disks 
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and figures become so elaborate and profuse as to 
completely hide the pillars and bais from the sight, 
and to entirely change the character of the original 
design. 

The great tope of Sanchi, of which we have spoken 
before, was probably constructed in Asoka’s time. 
Each rail is shewn by the inscription on it to be the 
gift of a different individual. The four gateways were 



RAIL AT SANCm 

then added to the rail, probably during the first century 
of the Chustian Era Dr Fergusson thus describes 
them — 

“ All these four gateways or toranas, as they are 
properly called, were covered with the most elaborate 
sculptures both m front and in rear, — wherever, in fact, 
their surface was not hidden by being attached to the 
rail behind them Generally the sculptures repiesent 
scenes from the life of Buddha ... In addition 
to these are scenes from the jatakas oi legends, 

69' 
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narrating events or actions that took place during five 
hundred births through which Sakya Muni had passed 
before he became so purified as to reach perfect 
Buddhahood One of these, the Wessantara or the 
‘‘ alms-giving” Jataka, occupies the whole of the lower 
beam of the northern gateway, and reproduces all the 
events of that wonderful tale, exactly as it is narrated 
in Cej lonese books at the present day . Other 
sculptures represent sieges and fighting and consequent 
triumphs, but so far as can be seen for the acquisition 
of relics or subjects connected with the faith Others 
pourtray men and women eating and drinking and 
making love The sculptures of these gateways 

form a perfect Picture Bible of Buddhism, as it 
existed in India in the first century of the Christian 
Era” 

The date of the Sanchi rail is said to be three 
centuries after that of the Buddha Gaj a and Bharhut 
rails, and the Amar^vati lail is again thiee centuries 
posterior to the Sanchi rail The date of the Amar^vati 
lail IS said to be the 4th or 5th century A D 

Amar^vvali is situated on the southern bank of the 
KrishnS. river near its mouth, and was long the capital 
of the Andhra empire of Southern India The 
Amar&vati rail is loaded with ornament and sculptures 
The great rail is 195 feet in diameter, and the inner 
165 feet, and between these two was the procession path 
Externally the great rail was 14 feet and internally 
12 feet, while the inner rail was solid and six feet high 
The plinth of the great lail was ornamented by a fiieze 
of animals and boys, and the pillars, as usual, were 
octagonal and ornamented w’lth disks The inside of 
the great rail was more richly ornamented than the 
outside, and the upper rail was one continuous bas- 
lelief 600 feet in length The inner rail was even more 
richl}’’ ornamented than the great rail with figures most 
elaborately caived with scenes from the life of Buddha 
or from legends 

Tw'o woodcuts given in Dr Fergusson’s work, one 
from the great rail, and one from the inner rail, are 
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interesting The former represents a king seated on 
his throne and receiving a messenger, while his aimy 
in front defends the walls Lower down the infantry, 
cavalry and elephants sally forth in battle array, while 
one of the enemy sues for peace. The lattei, t e, the 
woodcut from the inner rail, represents three objects of 
worship, VIZ , a stupa with its rails, a chakra or wheel of 
religion, and a congregation worshipping a relic or 
sacred tree 

We now come to the important subject of 
Chaityas, t e, assembly halls or churches The great 
distinguishing feature of these Buddhist churches is 
that they are not constructed but excavated Twenty 
or thirty churches are known to exist, and all of them, 
with one exception, are excavated rocks The external 
view of European churches and of Hindu temples forms 
their most distinguishing and noble feature , but of 
the Buddhist churches, — excavated in rocks — there is 
no external view except the frontage which is often 
ornamented 

Nine-tenths of the Buddhist churches which exist 
belong to the Bombay presidency, and this is explained 
by the fact that the western presidency is the gieat 
cave district of India, with locks peculiarly fitted for 
excavation 

There is a cave in Behar which is believed to be 
the identical Satapanni cave of Rajagriha, in which, 
or in front of which, the First Council was held imme- 
diately after the death of Gautama, to fix the canon. 
It IS a natural cave slightly improved by art, and 
It was seen by Houen Tsang when he resided in 
Magadha 

There is an inteiesting group of caves i6 miles north 
of Gaya, of which the most interesting is the one 
known at Lomasa Rishi’s cave The form of the 
roof IS a pointed arch, and the frontage is ornamented 
with simple sculpture The interior is a hall 33 ft by 
ig ft , beyond which there is a nearly circular apartment 
All the caves of this group are said to have been ex- 
cavated in the 3rd century B.C. 
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There are five or six Chaitya caves in the Western 
Ghats, all of which are said to have been excavated 
before the Christian Era, and of which the cave at Bhaja 
IS said to be the most ancient As in the Buddhist 
rails so in the Chaityas, we find architecture in stone 
slowly evolving itself out of wooden forms The pillars 
of the Bhaja cave slope inwards at a considerable 
angle, as wooden posts would slope, to give stiength to 
a structure , and the rafters of the cave are still of wood, 
many of which remain to this day the date of this cave 
IS said to be the 3rd century B C 

In the next group of caves, at Bedsor, consider- 
able progress is manifested The pillars are more 
upiight, though still sloping inwards The frontage 
IS ornamented with rail decoration, the design being 
taken from actual rails as described before, but 
represented here merely as ornament The date of 
the caves is said to be the first half of the second 
century 

The next cave is at Nassick The pillars are so 
nearly perpendicular that the inclination escapes detec- 
tion, and the fagade, though still exhibiting the rail 
decoration, shews a great advance in design The date 
of the cave is said to be the last half of the second 
century 

And when we come at last to the cave at Karli, on 
the road between Poona and Bombay, we find the aichi- 
tecture of this class in its state of perfection The 
pillars are quite perpendicular, the screen is ornament- 
ed with sculpture, and the style of architecture, both 
inside and in front, is chaste and pure The Chaitya 
is said to have been excavated in the first century 
before Christ, and it is the largest and the most 
perfect Chaitya yet discovered in India , and the 
style of architecture was never sui passed in succeeding 
centuries 

The following account will interest our leaders — 

“ The building as will be seen fiom the illustra- 
tion on the opposite page, resembles, to a great ex- 
tent, an early Christian church in its arrangements, 
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consisting of a nave 
in an apse or semi- 
dome, round which the 

aisle is carried The 
general dimensions of 
the interior are 126 ft 
from the entrance to 
the back wall, by 45 
ft 7 in width , the 
side aisles, however, are 
very much narrower 
than in Christian 
churches, the central 
one being 25 ft 7 in , 
so that the others are 
only 10 ft wide, in- 
cluding the thickness 
of the pillars . 

Fifteen on each side 
separate the nave from 
the aisles , each pillar 
has a tall base, an 
octagonal shaft, and 
a richly ornamented 
capital, on which kneel 
two elephants, each 
bearing two figuies, 
generally a man and 
a woman, but some- 
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and side aisles, terminating 



times two females, all chaitya 

very much better executed than such ornaments usu- 
ally are The seven pillars behind the altar are 
plain octagonal piers without either base or capital 
Above this springs the roof, semi-circular in gene- 
ral section, but somewhat stilted at the sides, so as 
to make its height greater than the semi-diameter 
Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse, and 
nearly where the altar stands in Christian churches, is 
placed tlie Dagoba 

“ Of the interior we can judge perfectly, and it 
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certainly is as solemn and grand as any interior can 
well be And the mode of lighting is the most peifect, 
one undivided volume of light coming through a single 
opening over head at a favorable angle, and falling 
dncctly on the altar or principal object in the building, 
leaving the rest in comparative obscurity The effect 
IS considerably heightened by the closely set thick 
columns that divide the three aisles from one another ” 
— Feigiisson 

There are four Chaityas at Ajanta, dating probably 
from the first century to the sixth century A D 
Statues of Buddha appear in the later Chaityas , and 
Buddhism as represented on the latest of these Chaityas 
IS very akin to the Hinduism of the sixth and subse- 
quent centuries 

The Visvakarma cave of Ellora is a Chaitya belonging 
to the latter part of the Buddhist Period The dimen- 
sions of the hall are 85 ft by 43 ft , and in the roof 
all the ribs and ornaments are cut in the rock though 
still copied from wooden prototypes In the fagade 
we miss for the first time the horse-shoe opening winch 
IS the most marked featuie in all previous examples 
The fagade of the Ellora Chaitya looks like that of an 
ordinary two-storeyed house, with verandas richly sculp- 
tured 

The cave of Kenheri on the Island of Salsette in 
Bombay harbour is well known It was excavated in 
the early part of the fifth century A D It is a copy 
of the great cave at Karh, but very inferior in style 

Lastly, we come to Viha'ras or monasteries Fore- 
most among the Buddhist Vihfiras was the celebrated 
monastery of N&landa (south of Patna), visited by 
Houen Tsang in the 7th centuiy, as we have seen in 
the last chapter Successive kings had built here, and 
one of them surrounded all the Viharas with a high 
wall which can still be traced, measuiing 1,600 ft by 
400 ft Outside this enclosure again, Stfipas and towers 
were built, ten or twelve of which have been identi- 
fied by General Cunningham 

The architecture of this great monastery, however, has 
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not been properly restored, nor the arrangements made 
clear There are some reasons to suspect that the 
supeistruction was of wood, and if that be so, scarcely 
a trace of it can now be left. 

Many of our readers who have visited Cuttack and 
Bhm anes\ ara, must also have seen the caves in the 
two hills, Udayagiri and Khandagirl, about 20 miles 
from Cuttack There is an inscription on the Hath! 
Gumpha, or the Elephant Cave, to the effect that it 
was engraved by Aira, king of Kalinga, who subdued 
neighbouring kings It is believed that Aira lived 
before Asoka, and that the inscription is one of the old- 
est yet found in India 

The Ganesa Gumpha and the Rajr^ni Gumpha are 
both said to have been excavated before the Christian 
Era, and a curious story is sculptured on them both 
A man sleeps under a tree, and a woman, apparently 
his wife, introduces a lover A fight ensues, aud the 
victor carries away the naked female in his arms 

Older than these caves are smaller and simpler 
ones, among which the Tiger Cave in Udayagiri is 
the best known 

Turning now to Western India, the Nassik group 
contains three principal Viharas known under the 
names of Nahapana, Gautamiputra, and Yaduyasri 
The first two are on the same plan, being halls 40 
feet square with 16 small cells for monks on three sideS, 
and a six-pillared veranda on the fourth side An 
inscription in the Nahapana Vihdra shews that it was 
excavated by the son-in-law of that chief, who, we 
have seen elsewhere, heads the list of Shah kings , and 
the date of this Vihara is therefore about lOO AD. 
The Gautamiputra VihSra is supposed to be two or 
three centuries later The Yaduyasri Vihara has a 
liall 60 feetcb}. 40 to 45 feet, and 21 cells for monks. 
It has also a sanctuary with two richly carved pillars 
atid a colossal figure of Buddha with many attendants 
The date of this Vihara appears from an inscription 
to be the fifth century 

Perhaps the most interesting Vih^ras in India are 
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Nos i6 and 17 of the Ajanta Viharas They are 
beautiful specimens of Buddhist monasteries, and 
possess a unique value, as they still contain fresco 
paintings with a degree of distinctness unequalled in 
any other Vihara in India Their date has been 
ascertained , they were excavated early in the fifth 
century, when the Guptas were the emperors of India, 
Vihara No 16 measures 65 feet each way, and 
has twenty pil- 
lars It has sixteen 
cells for monks on 
two sides, a great 
hall in the centre, 
a veranda in the 
front, and a sanc- 
tuary in the back 
All the walls are 
covered with fres- 
coes representing 
scenes from the 
life of Buddha or 
from the legends 
of saints, and the 
roofs and pillars 
have arabesques 
and ornaments, 

and all this com- Ajanta Vihara No i6. 



bines to produce a peculiar richness of effect Judg- 
ing from the representations of the frescoes which 
have been published, the painting was by no means 
contemptible The figures are natural and elegant 
the human faces are pleasant and expressive and 
convey the feelings which they are meant to’con- 
vey, and the female figures are supple, light, and 
elegant, and hate an air of softness and mild grace 
which mark them peculiarly Indian in style The 
decorations arc chaste and correct in style and singular- 
rpn^ r'f It IS to be hoped that a fairly complete 
S ^ curious paintings will yet be 

published for the elucidation of the art of painting 
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in ancient India , and such a work will be as valuable 
to the historian of Indian Art as the paintings lecovered 
from Pompii and preserved in the museum of Naples 
are valuable to the historian of ancient European Art. 
Dr Fergusson, however, apprehends that the means 
adopted to heighten the color of the Ajanta paintings 
in order to copy them, and the ‘ destructive tendencies 
of British tourists,” have already spoilt these invalu- 
able treasuies 

Ajanta Vih^ra No 17 is similar in plan to No 16 
and IS known as tlie Zodiac cave, because a figure of 
the Buddhist Chakia or wheel was mistaken for the 
signs of the Zodiac 

Eight or nine Viharas exist at Bogh, a place about 
30 miles west of Mandu The great Vihara here has a 
hall 96 feet square and a sh^lS, or school-ioom attached 
to it 94 feet by 44 feet , while a veranda 220 feet in 
length runs in front of the hall and the sh^hi 28 pillars 
beautify the hall, 16 pillars aie in the school-room, 
while 20 pillars, all in a row, adorn the veianda At 
one time the whole of the back wall of the gallery 
was adorned with a senes of fresco paintings, equalling 
the Ajanta paintings in beauty. The principal subjects 
are processions on hoiseback and' on elephants Women 
exceed men in number, and dancing andi love-making 
are prominently introduced 

At Ellora there are numerous Viharas attached to 
the VisvakaimS. Chaitj'a of ■ which we have spoken 
before The great ViliSra is no feet by 70 feet, and 
this, as well as the smaller Vih&ras, belong probably to 
the same century as the Chaitya 

There are thiee temples heie which curiously illus- 
trate the steps by which Buddhistic excavations gradu- 
ally merged in the Hindu ■ The first temple is Do- 
tal, a two-stoieyed Buddhist ViliSra, Buddhistic in all 
its details The second temple is Teen-tal, similar to 
the Do-tal, and still, having Buddhist sculptures, but 
departing so far from simplicity of style as to justify 
Bi^hmans in appropriating it, as they have done ' The 
third IS Das Avatar, still resembling the other twoan 
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architectural details, but entirely Hindu in sculptures 
Later on, when Hinduism had completely triumphed over 
Buddhism, the Hindus of Southern India excavated on 
the spot, in the 8th or 9th century A D the famous 
temple of KaiHsa which has made Ellora one of the 
great wonders of India But of this and other Hindu 
edifices we will speak when we come to treat of the 
Pauranik Period We need only stale here that the mam 
distinction between Buddhist works and Hindu works 
IS this , Buddhist Chaityas and Viharas are caves inside 
hills and rocks , while Hindu workers, even when they 
worked on existing hills and rocks, imitated structural 
buildings by clearing away the stone on all sides, and thus 
allowing the edifices carved to stand out in bold relief 
against the neighbouring rocks Such is KailSsa in Ellora, 

We need not lengthen this chapter by giving an 
account of the GS.ndhaia Viharas There can be no 
doubt that Greek influence greatly modified the style of 
architecture there, and some capitals found in Jamalgin 
are undoubtedly Corinthian in style Nor is it possible 
to include here an account of Ceylonese aichitecture 
There are numerous ruins of ancient topes and other 
edifices in that island, specially near Anuradhapura 
which continued to be the capital of Ceylon for ten 
centuries Two of the largest known topes are in 
Ceylon, one at Abhayagiri, 1,100 feet in circumference 
and 244 feet high , and the other at Jetavana a few feet 
higher The former was erected in 88 BC, and the 
latter in 275 A D 

From the brief account that has been given, our 
readers will perceive that both in architecture and in 
sculpture, the highest excellence was attained and 
maintained in India before and immediately after the 
Christian Era For the first attempts we must look 
to the rude caves in Orissa and Behar with the 
facades now and then ornamented with rude sculpture 
of animals Such, for instance, is the Tiger Cave of 
Orissa, and we must date this class of caves with the 
first spread of Buddhism in the fourth century B C 
A great advance was made in the third century B C , and 
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perhaps the noblest monuments, both in sculpture and in 
architecture, were constructed between the third century 
B C , and the hist century A D The richly sculptured 
rails of Bhaihutand Sanchi belong to 200 BC and 100 
A D and the finest Chaitya that has been yet discovei ed, 
that of Karli, belongs also to the fiist century before 
Christ For the succeeding three or four centuries the 
art maintained its high position but scaicely any pro- 
gress was made, for it is doubtful if a tendency towards 
elaborate ornamentation is true progress The Ajanta 
Viharas and the Amar^vati rails, constructed in the 4th 
and Sth century A D , maintained the high position which 
art had reached in India three or four centuiies earlier 
Painting, too, of which we cannot discover the fiist 
beginning, attained or maintained its high excellence 
m the 5th century A D After that century, all arts 
declined with the decline of Buddhism When we 
meet sculpture again in the Hindu temples of the 
7th and Sth centuries, the art liad lost much of its 
higher aesthetic qualities, and “ frequently lesorts to 
such expedients as giving dignity to the principal 
peisonages, by making them double the size of less 
important characters, and of distinguishing gods fiom 
men by giving them moie heads and arms than mortal 
man can use or understand ” There was no lack, however, 
of industry, entei prise or elaborate ornamentation. On 
the contrary, Oiissa and Southern and Western India 
were covered with temples and sculpture woiks evincing 
very considerable vigour, and often producing a rich effect 
by profuse and elaborate ornamentation But we miss 
msthetic beauty, specially in the later Hindu works 
The hand of the sculptor was as busy as ever, but the 
mind of the artist was wanting 



CHAPTER IX. 

SOCIAL MANNERS CASTE 

The Chinese tiaveller Houen Tsang makes some 
general remarks about the people of India and the 
way they lived which are valuable to the historian, 
“ With respect to the ordinary people,” he says, “although 
they are naturally light-minded, yet they are upright 
and honorable In money matters they are without 
craft, and in administering justice they are considerate 
They dread the retribution of another state of existence, 
and make light of the things of the present world 
They are not deceitful or treacherous in their conduct, 
and are faithful to their oaths and promises " Such 
has been the opinion of all civilized and candid 
travellers who have visited India from the time of 
Megasthenes downwards, who have seen Hindus in 
their homes and villages, mixed with them in their every- 
day life, entered into their daily transactions, and ex- 
amined their dealings and ordinarj'- relations with their 
co-villageis and acquaintances Villagers, says Colonel 
Sleemanj adhere habitually to the truth in their Panch- 
yets, and “ 1 have had before me hundreds of cases in 
which a man’s property, liberty and life has depended 
upon his telling a he, and he has refused to tell it ” 

Our readers will pardon us for this reference to the 
testimony of a modern traveller and an Englishman , 
but judgments on a people’s character are so often 
formed from the falsehood and chicanery exinbited in 
law courts, that it is refreshing to turn to the opinion 
of an Englishman ivho passed his official life in seeing 
and knowing the people in their own homes and villages, 
and in the midst of their every day dealings and trans- 
actions 

With regard to the people’s clothing, Houen Tsang 
says, that the clothing was not cut or fashioned “ The 
men wind their gaiments round their middle, then 
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gather them under the armpits, and let them fall down 

across the body, hanging to the right” It would appear 
from this account that one piece of cloth served much 
the same purpose, and waswoin much in the same way 
as the and are worn in the present^ day 

The women dressed themselves as they do now — “ The 
robes of the women fall to the ground , tliey completely 
covei their shoulders They wear a little knot of hair 
on their crowns, and let the rest of their hair fall loose” 

" On their Iieads tlie people weai caps with flower 
wreaths and jewelled necklets. Their garments aie 
made of Kauseya Kauseya is the pioduct of the wild 
silk worm They have garments also of Kshauvia, 
which is a sort of hemp , garments also made of Kavt- 
which IS woven fiom fine goat hair , garments also 
made from Holah This stuff is made from the fine 
hair of wild animals it is seldom that this can be 
woven, and theiefore the stuff is very valuable, and it 
is regarded as fine clothing” The above brief account 
gives us some idea of the silken, hemp, and woollen 
fabrics in use in India in the yth centuiy Holalt, from 
the description given, would seem to be s/tatol made 
of the hair of Kashmir goats 

Further on Houen Tsang saj's that in North India, 
wheie the wind was cold, the people wore close-fitting 
garments , that Kshatriyas and Br&hinanas were cleanly 
and wholesome in their dress , that all the people were 
very particular in their personal cleanliness, and allow- 
ed no remissness in this particular All washed them- 
selves belore eating Wooden and stone vessels when 
used were destroyed , vessels of gold, silver, copper, 
and iron, after each meal, weie rubbed and polished 
After eating they cleansed their teeth with a willow 
stick and washed their hands and mouth 

Cleanliness, however, was moie observable m the 
personal habits of the people than in tlieii towns 
Towns weie generally walled and had gates, but the 
streets and lanes were tortuous, and the thoroughfares 
were dirty Stalls were arranged on both sides of the 
road with appropriate signs , but butchers, fishers, 
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dancers, ("cccnlioncrs, and scnvcncjcrs had their abodes 
outside the city The town \salls v’cic mnstly bmit 
of bucks and tiles, and the towcis of wood and 
bamboo, architeclnic in stone bcin" extremely rare, 
except for reh(,’ioiis edifices and cxci\alions The 
liouscs of the orciinar}' people were coicrcd, as in the 
present daw. with " rushes or dr> branches or tiles or 
boards,’’ and the walls of such houses were co\crcd 
with lime and mud, " mix-cd with cow'’s dung for 
puiity ” 

Iloucn Tsang gi\cs an account of education in India 
wdiich IS interesting. He speaks of fi\c Vidj/isor 
branches of learning, wxr , Sab(iavi(i)a or the science 
of w'ords, Silpasthiitinvtd)^ treating of the arts, Chil itsA- 
vidjA ormcd\c\nc,IhiiivitijA or philosophy, and AdL)(it- 
tuaiidjA of the mysteries of religion Iloucn Tsangalso 
speaks of four Vedas recognircd in his lime , but 
]\Ianu rccognircs onl)^ three and not the \tliar\a Veda 
(III, 145 , IV, 123 , XI. 260 to 265 , XII, 1 12, iS-c) 
Houen Tsang hirthcr infoims uslh.it men completed 
their education at 30, rcwaidcd and thanked their teach- 
er, ?nd then returned to their wordly duties 

Houen Tsang mentions a gical variety of fruits 
w'hich were produced in India Among the food- 
grams, i ice and corn were the most plentiful The 
most usual food, beside the grams, was milk, butter, 
cream, soft sugai, sugaicandj, mustard oil, and \aiious 
kinds of cakes made of corn Fibh, mutton, ga/ellc, 
and deer were geiicr.illy eaten fresh, but sometimes 
salted, but it was forbidden to cat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the hoi sc, the pig, the dog, 
the fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all tlic 
haiiy kind With icgard to wines, Kshntri^as were 
fond of the juice of grape and sugarcane Vaisyas 
used strong fermented dunks, and the Snimans and 
Br&hmans used a sort of sjriip from the grape or 
sugarcane, but not fermented We know% however, 
from vai lous accounts, that drinking was rare among 
the higher classes and almost iinknowm among the 
common people, except among the aboriginal castes 
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Gold, Silver, native copper, white jade, and peails 
were the pioducts of the country, and there was also 
an abundance of rare gems and various Kinds of pre- 
cious stones Commercial transactions weie carried 
on by baiter, goods being exchanged for other goods 
Houen Tsang even says that no gold or silver coins 
were known It is probable that none were geneially 
used for oidinary transactions 

If from the accounts of the Chinese tiaveller we 
turn to the Institutes of the Hindu writer known 
under the mythical name of Manu, we find lists of 
vaiious castes and professions into which Hindu society 
was divided subsequent to the Christian Eia And 
it IS with regret and pain that the histoiian notes 
the little respect that was accorded in Hindu society 
to those who followed diffeient professions, and honest, 
though humble, means of living, — to all who were not 
priest and soldieis In III, 152, we aie told that 
physicians and temple priests and sellcis of meat 
and shop-keepers should be avoided at sacrifices And 
in the same category are placed singeis and actors 
(III, 155), makers of bows and anows (III, 160), 
trainers of elephants, oxen, horses, and camels, astro- 
logers, bird fanciers and instiuctors in arms (III, 162), 
architects and messengeis (III, 163), as well as shep- 
herds and keepers of buffaloes (III, 166) 

A Bi Allman is prohibited from accepting gifts from 
butchers, oil-manufactuiers, publicans and brothel- 
keepers, who are classed togethei ' (IV, 84) Similarly 
he is piohibited from taking food given by a thief, a 
musician, a carpentei, or an userer, by a physician, a 
hunter, a blacksmith, a stage player, a goldsmith, a 
basket maker or a dealer in weapons, by a washer- 
man or an artisan, (IV, 210, 212, 215, 216, 219) In 
another place a Biahman and a Kshatriya arc directed 
by all means to avoid agriculture, " for the wooden 
implement with iron point injures the eaith, and the 
beings living in the earth ” I (X, 84 ) 

This IS a pretty comptehensive list' If we exclude 
physicians, shop-keepeis, singers, actois, tiaineis of 
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animals, bird fancici s, iii'^tructors in arms, aichitccts, oil- 
manufactures, carpenters, washermen, hunters, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, manufaettners of baskets and arms, 
all mitsaJts, all shephods^ all agnail tu> is ts, who then arc 
left in the nation to rcccKc lionor? Prilsts and Kings’ 
The results were disastious, so far as aits uerc 
concerned Genius uas impossible, except amon^ priests 
and kings Men held in a perpetual moral bondage 
and scr\itudc never learnt to aspire after greatness and 
glory klen to .vhom honor uas impos‘:iblc never learnt 
to deserve honor and distinction In other countries 
a Cincinatus might leave his plough and wield the 
destinies of his nation, or a Robert Burns might give 
expression to a nation’s sentiments in thoughts that 
breathe and words that bum, but in India the 
cultivator’s fate was scaled, he could never break 
thiough tlie adamant wall of social rules Among other 
people a sculptor, a painter or an architect, like Phidias 
or Praxiteles, like Raphael or Michael Angelo, might, 
by the force of his genius, wm the highcbt honor in 
his country. But in India that highest lionor was 
the ex'clusive privilege of the Brahman and the 
Kshatriya, honor to an aichilect or to a sculptor 
was simply out of the question Under healthier in- 
fluences the humblest aitisan or engineer might rise 
to be a Watt or a Stevenson, but in India the artisan 
and the engineer were chained by shackles of steel, 
which it was impossible for them to break Held in 
comparative degradation and contempt, the artisan and 
the mechanic never learnt to soar beyond the fixed 
rules of their art, and gave no indications of a great 
idea, a bold conception, a new^ invention or an original 
genius Hindu architects covered India from Orissa 
and Ellora to Tanjorc and Rameswaram with temples 
and edifices of which we shall speak in a future chapter 
The- patience, tne industry, the attention to minute de- 
tails, the ingenuity, and the skill displayed in these works 
vvuil bear compansion w'lth those of any nation, ancient 
or modern, in the face of the earth But the concep- 
tion of a gicat architect, the genius of a tiue aitist is 
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often wanting in these magnificent edifices A BrMiman 
poet in TJjjayini has conceived a Sakuntal^ in verse, 
but there is no Sakunt^lS, in stone among the 
millions of sculptured figures in India ’ 

By her position and her civilisation India should 
have been the mistress of the Indian Ocean, as Greece 
a.nd Rome were of the Mediterranean , and a Hindu 
mercantile navy should have swept the seas from 
China to Egj'pt But the genius of Brahmans and 
Kshatnyas did not descend to the art of navigation , 
civilized India depended on the rude Arabians for 
commerce with the West , and the impeifect maritime 
communication which Hindus had with Sumatra, Java 
and China in the Buddhist Period, — as we know 
from Fa Hian’s pages, — was soon forgotton, and it 
was considered a sin to cioss the seas Hindu genius 
struggled against the dishonour cast on arts, Hindu 
architects and sculptors, and goldsmiths and w'eaveis 
attained all that it w'as possible to attain, b}^ skill and 
industry and ingenuity and long training , but the 
genius which marks the literature and thought of ancient 
India is absent m her industrial arts, her mechanical 
inventions and her maritime enterprise 

No nation has greater reasons to be proud of its 
past than the Hindus But the proudest nations of the 
earth are at the same time those who are the most 
keenly alive to their shortcomings, and most eagerly 
assiduous in removing them , and greatness does not long 
survive where such endeavour is wanting India too has 
had her shortcomings, and it is necessary that w'e should 
remember them and seek to rcmo\e them And w’c 
should never forget that monopoly is hurtful to those 
who hold It, as to those wdio are excluded from it , and 
that a monopoly of learning and honour is the w'orst kind 
of monopoly that the world has knowm The nation is 
degraded under a permanent social subjection, and then 
drags down the monopolists in the common national rum 
We have seen before, that in the order to make the dis- 
tinctions of caste immutable, the ancient Shtrakaras had 
conceived that the different castes sprang from the union 
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Father 

Mother 

Castes formed 


NishUda 

Ayogava 

MArgava or DAsa or Kaivarta 

Do 

Vaideha 

Kura vara 


Vaidehika 

KArftvara 

Andhra 


Do 

ISishuda 

Mcda 


Cband'ila 

Vaidelia 

PandusopAka 


ISTislnda 

Do. 

Ahindika 


Chanddla 

Pukkasa 

Sopaka 


ClnndUla 

NishAda 

AntyAvasAyin 


As if tins list 

of Non-Ar^mn 

races was not 

suffici- 

f 


ently long, the great legislator tries to include, by a 
sweeping rule, all the known races of the earth ! The 
Paundrakas (North Bengal men), the Udras (Oriyas), 
the Dravidas (^Southern Indians), the Kambojas (Kabu- 
lis), the Yavanas (Bactrian Gieeks), the Sakas (Turanian 
invaders), the Pfl.radas, the Pahlavas (Persians), the 
Chinas (Chinese) the Kiratas (hill men), and the 
Daradas and Khasas are said to have been Kshatriyas 
before, but to have “ gradually sunk in this world to 
the condition of Stldras” through omission of the 
sacred rites, and for “ not consulting Brahmans” 
(X, 43 & 44) 

On caiefully looking over the foregoing list of mixed 
castes, we find that they include all the aboriginal and 
foreign races who were known to Manu, but they do 
not include the profession — castes of the modern, day 
We find no mention of K&yasthas and Vaidyas and Gold- 
smiths and Blacksmiths and Vaniks, and Potters and 
Weaveis, and other artisans who form castes in modern 
times > How have these castes sprung ? When did 
they spring into existence ? And shall we believe in 
the myth of a further peimutation and combination 
among the men and women of Manu’s mixed castes, in 
order to account for the existence of the scores of new 
castes in the modern day ? 

Again, when we survey the modem Hindu castes, we 
do not, in many provinces of India, find any tiace of 
the ancient Vaisya caste, which formed the mass of 
the nation in the days of Manu Where are those 
Vaisyas gone ? When and how did they disappear 
from most of the provinces of India ? And shall we 
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consistently with the myth spoken of before, bGhev 6 that 
the Vaisyas were so apt to marry women of other 
castes, and so little fond of their own women, that 
they continually formed alliances with other castes, 
until they simply married themselves out of their caste- 
existence ? 

The student of Indian history is spared the humilia- 
tion of accepting such nursery tales ' Common-sense 
will suggest to him that the Vaisyas of Manu have now 
been disunited into new modern castes according to the 
professions they follow Manu knew of goldsmiths and 
blacksmiths and physicians, and speaks of them as 
we have seen before, but does not reckon them 
as separate castes They weic not castes but piofes~ 
sions tn Mann's time. Merchants and physicians and 
artisans, though looked down upon by Manu, still 
belonged to the common undivided Vaisya caste ]\Ier- 
chants and physicians atid artisans were still entitled in 
Manuks time to the privileges of the ancient Aryans, 
to acquire religious knowledge, to perform religious rites, 
and to wear the sacrificial thread However much, then, 
we may deplore the results of the caste-system, it is im- 
portant to lemember that even m the centuries imme- 
diately subsequent to the Christian Era, the system had 
not leached its worst stage, sacred learning had not yet 
become the monopoly of priests, and honest citizens, 
who gained a livelihood as merchants, physicians, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, weavers, potters, &c, were still 
Vaisyas, still united as one caste, and still entitled to all 
the literary and religious heritage of Aryans 

We will illustrate these remarks by a few facts taken 
from the modern state of Bengal Bengal Proper, le, 
the country in which the Bengali is the spoken tongue, 
(comprising the Presidency, Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca, 
and Chittagong fiscal divisions), has a population of 
about 35 millions according to the census of 1881 
Roughly speaking, 18 millions are Mahommedans, ly 
millions are Hindus (including aborigines), and the re- 
maining half-million is made up of Buddhists, Christ- 
ians, &c 
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The castes which make up the 17 million Hindus 
are about a hundred in number , and those which num- 
bei 200.000 souls 01 more are shewn in the follow- 


ing list . — 


I 

Kn\ irta 

2,006 thousands 

n 

Chandlla 

1,564 


3 

Koch 

1,215 

>• 

4 

Brfihman 

1,077 


5 ‘ 

Kuj astba 

1.05G 

11 

6 

Bigdi 

720 

U 


Go\i ala 

613 

fl 

b 

Sadgop 

547 

If 

9 

Knpit 

447 

f1 

10 

Vaishnav 

439 

|1 

11 

Cbafnar 

^ 10 

f 1 

12 

Sunn 

383 

» 

13 

leh 

3S3 


14- 

Jele}a 

375 

ff 

15 

InnU 

330 

11 

16 

Pod 

32s 

ft 


<7 

BaUiji 

31S tlioil<ands 

18 

Jufii 

306 

U 

>9 

Kamar 

286 

tf 

20 

Kumar 

252 

II 

21 

Baun 

252 

If 

22 

Teor 

229 

» 

=3 

Dhobi 

227 



Ollier cistes num 
bering IcbS linn 
200,000 souls 3,494 )) 


Totil Hindu po- 
pulation 1 ‘7)254 


The two most numerous castes, the Kaivarta and the 
Chand&la,' find mention in Manu’s list of mixed castes. 
The Kaivartas of Bengal form a solid body of two 
million people, making nearly one-eight of the entire 
Hindu population of Bengal They ha\c much the same 
physical features, follow the same pursuits of fishing and 
agriculture, and possess the same mental characteristics 
of patience and industry, docility, and dulncss Threc- 
fourths of them inhabit the south-western corner of Ben- 


gal, t e . the districts of Midnapur, Ilooghly and Howrah> 
24-Pergunnahs, Nuddea and Murshedabad Is there 
any one among our readers who is so simple as to believe 
with Manu,that this solid and numerous race of men, pos- 
sessing the same features and characteristics, and mostly 
inhabiting one definite part of Bengal, are descended 
from children borne by A'yogava women who deserted 
their own husbands and yielded themselves, — by the 
hundred thousand,— to the embraces of Nishfidas ' Where 
are the traditions of thiS strange and universal elope- 
ment, this rape of the A'yogava women by NishSdas,. 
compared to which the rape of the Sabine women was 
but child^s play ? Common-sense brushes aside such 
nursery-tales, and recognizes in the millions of hard- 
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uorking and simple Kaivartas, one of those aboriginal 
races who inhabited JBcngal before the Aryans came to 
the land, and who submitted themselves to the civilira- 
tion, the language and the religion of the conquering 
Hindus, and learnt from them to till the land \\hcrc 
they had previously lived by fishing and hunting 
Let us next turn to the Chandrdas of Bengal They 
too, form a solid body of people numbering a million 
and a half, and inhabiting mostly the south-eastern dis- 
tricts of Bengal, Backergunj, Faridpur and Dacca, 
Jessorc and Khulna Tiicy arc patient and hard-work- 
ing and unrivalled in boating and fishing , and land- 
lords like to have them as tenants for bringing waste 
and marshy lands under cultivation*" But neverthe- 
less the Chandrdas are a soft, timid and submissive race, 
and bear, without a complaint, many wrongs from the 
sturdier Musalmans of East Bengal There is a marked 
family likeness, both ph3'sical and mental, among the 
Chandftlas, which shews them to be one distinct race, 
And how was this race formed ? Itlanu has it that 
they are the issues of Br4hman w'omen who jucldcd 
themselves to the embraces of Sudras As the number 
of Brahmans in South Eastern Bengal was never very 
large in olden times, and does not, cv^en in the present 
day, come to even a quarter of a million in the five dis- 
tricts named above, it is diiificult to account for the 
presence of a million Chandaias in those districts on 
Manu’s theory Shall w'c suppose that fair-skinned 
Brahman Desdemonas habitually bestowed their liands 
on swarthy Sildra swains ? Shall we suppose that beau- 
teous but frail Brahman matrons w'ere seduced from 
their lords— by the hundred thousand,— by gay Sddra 
Lotharios intent on creating a new caste ? And shall 
vve further suppose that the children be<Totten of such 

O 


The present writer has often ■witnessed the cunous way in which the 
Channfil^ of some parts of the Bacherganj Distnct turn te/r or marshes 
into soim cultivable lands They cither connect the 5eir!s with tidal rirers 
by artificial canals, so as to induce a deposit of silt on the bed of the 
marshes day by day and year by year, or they collect a kind of weed 
Rowing in the marshes, and lay them stratum upon stratum, until the 
lowest stratum reaches the bottom The persent wntcr has seen houses 
and trees on lands thus maniifixcUtrtd 
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unions thrived and multiplied in marshes and fishing 
villages, amidst toil and privations, more man true- 
born Brahman children basking m the sunshine of royal 
favour and priestly privileges? We have only to state 
such suppositions to shew their utter absurdity , and 
with these suppositions, Manu’s theory of mixed castes 
IS brushed aside to the region of myths and nursery- 
tales > Common-sense will tell every reader who knows 
anything of the Chand^llas of Bengal, that they were 
the primeval dwellers of South-Eastern Bengal and 
lived by fishing in its numerous ereeks and channels, 
and they naturally adopted the religion, the language, 
and the civilization of the Hindus when the Aryans 
came and colonized Bengal. 

We have shewn that the Kaivartas and the Chan- 


d&las were distinct primeval races, and that they form- 
ed Hindu castes when they were Hinduized by the 
conquering Aryans There are other similar race- 
castes m Bengal The reader will find, in the list given 
above, the names of the Koch, the Bagdi, the Pod, the 
Bauri, and the Teor, which are all race-castes They 
formed distinct aboiiginal races before the Hindus 
came to Bengal , and from century to century, in the 
long-forgotten ages, they submitted to the conqueiing 
Hindus, adopted then language and religion and mode 
of tillage, and foimed low castes m the Hindu con- 
federation of castes The names of many of these 
Bengal races were unknown to Manu , those which he 
knew, he tired to account for by his own theory in the 
absence of all historical and statistical facts 


Let us now turn from lace-casies to professzon-castes 
In the list given above, the reader will find mention 
of the KS.yastha or scribe, the Goala or cowherd, the 
Napit or barber, the Teh or oil-manufacturer, the 
Jeleya or fisherman, the Tanti or weaver, the Baniya 01 
trader, the Kamar or blacksmith, the Kumar or potter 
the Dhobi or washerman, &c It is remarkable that 
while some of the lace-castes find mention in Manu’s 
list of mixed castes, not one of the frofesstoit-castes 
finds m^ 7 iUm zn tJiat hst Were the professions un- 
known in Manu’s time ? Were there no merchants and 
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traders, no blacksmiths and potters, no barbers and 
washermen m Manu’s time? The supposition is 
absurd, for Manu lived at a time of high cuilization m 
India, and speaks of those professions in his Code 
But he does not mention them in his list of mixed 
castes, and does not speak of them as castes And 
this demonstrates, with mathematical certainty, that the 
different professions in IManu’s time were yet profes- 
sions only, and had not )’-et been formed into castes 
We now know the true origin of the profession- 
castes uhich were unknown to Manu, and have been 
formed since. We know also the origin of the race- 
castes which were formed before IManu’s time, and uere 
known to Manu And lastly, we know now uhat to 
think of Manu’s theory of mixed castes IManu’s mis- 
take was una\oidable He saw distinct castes like the 
Kaivartas and Chandalas, and did not know then 
historic origin The religious traditions of his time 
traced all mankind from the four parent castes, and he 
was compelled therefore to stretch the old theory of 
permutation and combination among the men and 
women of the parent castes in order to account for the 
new castes nf his time AH this is mtelhgible What 
is not intelligible is, tljat the old theory should still find 
acceptance among orthodox Hindus in these days of 
statistics ,and historical inquiry But the very sanctity 
of the Dharma Sastras disarms historical inquiry, repels 
careful examination, silences criticism It is for this 
reason that the ancient theory of mixed castes has 
been upheld and accepted and venerated for centuries 
in the face of all facts and all probabilities Never 
questioned, never criticised, never tested by facts 
the theory has floated in the imagination and belief 

A object of admiration and 

blind faith And >et this theory, so symmetrical and 
comprehensive, so perfect and complete, vanishes like a 

"^thingness, the moment ,it 
is touched by the finger of criticism 



CHAPTER X 

DOMESTIC LIFE THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

Manu’S account of domestic rites is based on the 
accounts of the old Shtrakuras, and much the same 
utes are described Tiie Jdtalarvian must be perfoim- 
ed immediately after the birth of a child and before 
the navel-string is cut On the tenth or twelfth day 
after biith, or on a lucky day, in a lucky muhfirta, under 
an auspicious constellation, the NAinadkcya rite should 
be performed, and the child should be named In the 
fourth month the NisJikraviana should be done, and 
the child taken out of the house, and in the sixth month 
the child should have hts Annap)&sana or first meal of 
rice The Upanayana or initiation should be performed 
in the eighth year for a Brahman, in the eleventh for a 
Kshatriya, and in the twelfth for a Vaisya , and then 
the boy, invested with the holy thread, is to be made 
over to his instructor 

The rules of the student’s life are much the same as 
those laid down in the Dharma Sfitras The student 
should have a girdle, a staff, and one or two garments , 
he should be obedient and respectful to his teacher , 
he should beg ftom door to door every day, and 
bring the pioceeds to his teacher’s house , and he 
should live there and serve him menially, wlple receiv- 
ing instruction from day to day and from year to year. 
The ceremony of Kesdnia or shaving was performed 
for a Brahman in the sixteenth year, foi a Kshatriya 
in tlie twenty-second, and for a Vaisya two jeavs later 
The time for leaining the three Vedas is 36 5mars or 
18 years or even 9 years or until the student has per- 
fectly learnt them We are not told of any fouith 
Veda here (III, i), nor is any time allotted for learning 
the Atharvan And having concluded his studies and 
bathed, the student became a Snataka, returned home, 
married and settled down as a householder. The 
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sacred fire was to be lighted at the wedding , and the 
householder was enjoined to perform his domestic 
ceremonies, and the five great sacrifices all through 
his life These gieat sacrifices were (i) teaching and 
studying, metaphorically called a sacrifice to the 
Supreme God (Biahman) , (2) oficiings of water to the 
departed spirits , (3) burnt offerings to the minor gods , 
(4) offerings to ghosts , and (5) an cvei hospitable recep- 
tion of guests described as a sacrifice to men (III, 
67 and 70) The last duty was a most important one, 
and Hindu sages arc never tired of impressing on pious 
Hindus this great duty to their fellowmen 

The five great saciifices spoken of above are the 
same as weie enjoined in the Sutra Period as Deva- 
yajna, Bhfitayajna, Pitnyajna, Brahmayajna and Manu- 
shyayajna, (A'sval^yana Grihya Sutra III, i) The 
ancient and cardinal idea was, that man should not 
look to his own needs and comforts before he had done 
his duty to all beings above and around him Accord- 
ingly It was ordained that these five sacrifices should 
be daily performed 

Apart from the daily offeiing to departed spirits, there 
was the monthly Pmda-Pitriyajna (III, 222) Pindas or 
cakes were prepared on this occasion and were offered 
to the manes BiShmans were fed at the daily offerings 
to departed spirits, as well as at the monthly funeral 
offerings, and Manu is as bitter as the SlitrakS,ras were, 
against feeding ignoiant Brahmans 

“ As a husbandman reaps no harvest when he has 
sown the seed in bairen soil, even so the giver of 
sacrificial food gains no reward if he presented it to a 
man unacquainted with the Richas ” (III, 142) 

“ As many mouthfuls as an ignorant man swallows 
at a sacrifice to the gods or to the manes, so many 
red hot spikes, spears andiron balls, must the giver of 
the repast swallow after death ” (III, 133) 

Elsewhere we are warned against offering even water 
“ to a Brahman who acts like a cat, or like a heron ” 
And It would sound irreverent to modern Hindus if 
we quoted the words in which Manu indignantly stig- 
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mati/cd the cat-hKc and hcron-hlcc BuMimans of his 

day ! (IV, 192, IQS. 19 ^) , , 

With rcgaid lo ^acriliccs we arc told that a Bruhmnn 
should ahva) s olTci tlic Agmhotra nuu rung and evening , 
that he should pci form the Daisa and Paurnamfisa 
Ishtis at the new .lud full moon , lluit he should do the 
ChfiturmAsja sacrifices at the end of the three seasons ; 
that he should pci form animal sacrifices at the solsti- 
ces, and a soma sacrifice at the end of the jear When 
the new gram was leaped he should pcrfoim an A'gra- 
vana Ishti and an animal sacrifice (IV, 25 to 27) 


The reader i> referred to Chapters Vll and VTII of the 
Thud Book for an account of these and similar rites as 


described in the older Sutra works. 

All these injunctions to continue the daily, monthly, 
and periodical iitcs prescribed in the ancient Brahmanas 
and Sdtras, shew tliat Manu sought to perpetuate 
tlie old Vcdic riles which were fast falling into disuse 
Such expressions as ‘ A Bifihman who keeps sacred 
fires ” (IV, 27) would indicate that to keep such fires 
was becoming rather the exctpiion than ilic lulc , and 
bitter expressions against hcieiics would indicate, that 
the infiucncc of Buddlusts and other', was telling on 
the ancient forms and riles A hoiucholdci is forbidden 


to honor, even h} greeting, heretics and logicians 
arguing against the Veda (IV, so) , he is directed to 
avoid atheism and cavilling at the Veda (IV, 163) ; and 
women who have joined a heretical sect are cl.isscd wilii 
lewd v'omcn living u ilh many men, with drunken wo- 
men, with women who have muulorcd of their luisbands, 
and with women who hav'e caused aboition (V, 90) 

We shall probabl) nev cr know exactly in w hat w ay and 
by what degrees the Vcdic riles and foims of the Epic 
and Rationalistic I’cnods wcie changed into the foi ms of 
modern Hinduism But we may be quite ceulain that 
at the very time at which the Inslilulcs of klanu weic 
compiled, the ancient domestic sacrifices (Giihya) at the 
householder’s hearth, and the moic pompous 'sacnficcs 
(Siaiita) pcrfoimcd by piicsts, wcic falling into disuse 
and were being supplanted by liiosc vciy temple piicsls 
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whom Manu contemptuously classes with sellers of meat 
and wine, with shopkeepers and userers (III, 152, 180), 
The Institutes are a vain attempt to perpetuate the 
past against the innovations of the present, ana the 
histoiian has little difficulty in noting in what direction 
the tide was turning 

The forms of mairiage recounted by Manu are the 
same that we find in the Dharma Sutras He enu- 
merates the BiAhma^ the Daiva,^\Q. A'isfia^ the PrAjd- 
patya^ the A'swa, the GAndltarva^ RAkshasa, and the 
PatsAcha forms , but his sense of decorum rebels 
against some of the forms, “the Pais^cha (seduction), and 
the A'sura (sale), must never be used ” (III, 25) And 
again we are emphatically told that — “ No father who 
knows the law must take even the smallest gratuity for 
his daughter , for a man who, through avarice, takes a 
gratuity, is a seller of hts offspring ” (III, 54) As if 
to leave no doubt whatever on the subject, we are told 
that even a SOdra should not take a nuptial fee , and 
that such a transaction has never been heard of (IX, gS 
and 100). But nevertheless a nuptial fee was, probably, 
received among the low people in ancient times as it is 
done to this day in India, and Manu in one place in- 
cautiously lays down a rule that if one damsel has 
been shewn and another is given to a biidegroom, he 
may marry both for the same price (VIII, 204) 

Similarly Manu is indignant against widow-marriage, 
which ancient custom was becoming unpalatable to 
the later Hindus , but he unguardedly infoims us of 
the fact, — and the fact is more valuable to the historian 
than Manffs opinions, — that widow-marnage still pre- 
vailed in his time, although it was not approved by the 
orthodox We are told in (V, I57) that a widow must 
never even mention the name of another man after her 
husband has died, and again that a second husband is 
nowhere prescribed for virtuous women (V, 162) But 
nevertheless we are told of husbands of re-marned 
women (III, 166), and of sons of re-marned widows 
(HI, 155 and i8i , IX, 169, 175 and 176) Virgin wi- 
dows were expressly permitted to re-marry. Such a 
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widow “ is worthy to perform with her second husband 
the nuptial ceremony” (IX, 176) 

Intermarriage, as we have already seen before; was free- 
ly allowed, provided that a man of a lower caste did not 
marry a woman of a higher caste. How far this pro- 
hibition was faithfully observed we do not know. 
Houen Tsang, after speaking of the four castes, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Shdra, 
adds that “ When they marry, they rise or fall in posi- 
tion according to their new relationship ” 

Marriage between relations was strictly prohibited 
in Manu’s time “A damsel who is neither a Sapinda 
on the mother’s side, nor belongs to the same family on 
the father’s side, is recommended to twice born men for 
wedlock and conjugal union ” (III, 5 ) And Houen 
Tsang also tell us that “the}' do not allow promiscuous 
marriages between relations ” 

With regard to the age at which girls were man ied, 
we should infer from Manu’s rules, that though girls were 
sometimes married before they reached their puberty, this 
was by no means obligatory, and they often married 
later We are told that a man of thirty should marry 
a gill of twelve, and that a younger man should marry 
girls still younger (IX, 94^ We are again told that to 
a distinguished handsome suitor a father should give 
away his daughter “ though she have not attained the 
proper age ” This is laid down as an exception, and 
the usual rule, therefore, we should infer, was to give 
away girls at “ the proper age ” And we are expressly 
told that a girl when marriageable should wait for 
three years and then give herself away (IX, 90), and 
that her father should rather keep her unmarried the 
whole of her life than give her away to a bridegroom 
who IS not suitable (IX, 89) 

The ancient custom of raising issue on a brother’s 
widow seems to , have fallen into disuse Manu, in his 
anxiety to adhere to ancient rule, and also to pro- 
claim a purer custom, seems to flatly contradict 
himself In (IX, 59 and 60) he says that on failure 
of issue by her husband, a wife or widow who has been 
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authorized may obtain the desired offspring by a bro- 
ther-in-law, or by some other Sapinda of the husband. 
But shortly after he emphatically declaies that a widow 
must never be appointed to raise issue in this way , 
that in the sacred texts the appointment of widows is 
nowhere mentioned , that the practice is reprehended 
by the learned as fit for cattle (IX, 64 to 68 ) This 
IS pretty strong language, and shews how utterly the 
somewhat primitive custom had fallen into disuse 

It will seen from what has been stated above that 
the Institutes of Manu are somewhat composite in 
their character The author tries to adhere to ancient 
law, often quotes the current sayings and verses of his 
time, — many of which have been found in the Mah^bha- 
rata, — and at the same time he is an'rious to proclaim a 
pure law for the Aryans Actuated by such different in- 
fluences, Manu IS sometimes unceitain in the rules he 
lays down , but the geneial scope and object of his law 
cannot be mistaken by the candid reader And if such 
a reader carefully peruses all the chapters and verses in 
the Code bearing on the position of women, he will, in 
spite of some objectionable passages, certainly form a 
high idea of the status of women, and of the Hindu civi- 
lization and manners of Manu’s time 

Women were regaided as dependent on their male 
relations this Manu emphatically declares But 
nevertheless women were honored in their families res- 
pected by their relations, held in esteem by the society 
in which they lived And this will appeal not only 
from the rules of Manu, but from the general tone of all 
Sanscrit literature 


.1-“ IS ten times more venerable 

than the Up^dy^ya (sub-teacher), the father, a hundred 
times more than the teacher, but the mother a thousand 
times more than the father II 145 » 

“Women must be honored and adnrnad by their 
fathers brothers, husbands, and brolhers-.n-law tvho 
desire their own welfare 
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“ Wheie women arc honored, there the gods arc 
pleased , but where they are not honored, no sacred 
rite yields reward 

“ Wliere female relations live in grief, the family soon 
wholly perishes , but that family where they are not 
unhapp)'-, ever prospers” III, 55 to 57 

On the other hand, we have as clear an enunciation of 
women’s duties 

In childhood a female must be subject to her father , 
in youth to her husband , when her lord is dead, to her 
sons , a woman must never be independent 

“ She must not seek to separate herself fiom her 
father, husband, or sons By leaving them she would 
make both her own and her husband's familj^ contempt- 
ible 

“ She must always be cheerful, clever in the manage- 
ment of her household affairs, careful m cleaning her 
utensils, and economical in expenditure 
“ Him to whom her father may give her, or her 
brother, with her father’s permission, she shall obey as 
long as she lives, and when he is dead, she must not 
insult his memory 

“ Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure, or 
devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must be con- 
stantly ivorshippcd as a god by a faithful wife 

“No sacrifice, no vow, no fast, must be pei formed by 
women apart from their husbands , if a wife obeys hei 
husband, she will, for that reason alone, be exalted in 
heaven V 148 to 151, & 154 & 155. 



CHAPTER XL 

CIVIL AND MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 

As we have seen before, Houen Tsang gives us an 
interesting picture of the court of Sil^ditya II, Emperor 
of Northern India, at a great assemblage of a religious 
character at Xvhich kings of twenty different countries, 
with their com tiers and retainers, were present Manu 
gives us a humbler, but no less interesting picture of 
the daily duties and the private life of kings 
* To protect his subjects, to deal impartial justice, and 
to punish the wrong-doer were the essential duties of 
a king, and the very existence of society depended on 
the performance of these duties (VII, 2, i 6 to 35) 
Drinking, dice, women, and hunting were said to be the 
most pernicious faults of kings (VII, 50) 

The king rose in the last watch of the night, and 
having performed personal purification, and offered 
oblations to the fire, he entered the hall of audience in 
the moining There he gratified all subjects who came 
to see him, and having dismissed them, he took counsel 
with his ministers in a lonely place unobserved by 
the public (VII, 14s to 147) When the consultation 
was over, the king took his customary exercise, bathed 
and entered the inner apartments in order to take his 
meals The food was prepared by faithful servants, 
hallowed by sacred texts that destroyed poison, and well 
tried females served him with fans, water, and per- 
fumes The carefulness which is enjoined in the mat- 
ter of food, IS enjoined also in respect of the king’s car- 
nages, bed, seat, bath, toilet and ornaments, and shews 
that the risk of death by poison or treachery was guarded 
against in the ordinary arrangements in a king’s house- 
hold fVII, 216 to 220) 

After taking his meals the king passed some time 
with his wives in the inner apartments , but in the 
afternoon he issued again in his lobes of state and 
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msbected his fighting men, his chariots, animals, weapons 
and accoutrements And then having pei formed his 
twilight devotions, he gave audience to his secret spies, 
and heaid seciet reports collected for his information 
After this he entered his innei appartments again and 
had his supper Then, after refreshing himself by the 
sound of music, he retired to rest (VII, 221 to 225) 

This js a rational routine of daily life, and was 
generally followed by Hindu kings, as we leain from 
various Sanscrit dramas and tales When we speak of 
Hindu kings generally, we do not, it must be remem- 
bered, speak of great emperors like Asoka, Vikramaditya 
or StlSditya, but of humbler kings who reigned in their 
little kingdoms, from the Punjab to Bengal Accoiding 
to Houen Tsang’s accounts, such kingdoms were gen- 
erally petty ones, and there were several such kingdoms 
in the modern province of Bengal, as we have seen be- 
foie The king of such a kingdom, if he was a man 
of vigour and intelligence, had a hold over the adminis- 
tration of his kingdom, knew his principal officers 
and checked their work, kept his little army in trim 
order, amassed wealth and beautified his capital On 
the other hand, if he was a weak man, as he too often 
\ias, his ministers and officers served their own ends, 
levcnue fell into arrear, the army was disorganized, 
and the country probably suffered defeat and humiliation 
at the hands of a neighbouring king. Such petty 
rivalries and wars were not infrequent, but beyond the 
temporary humiliation of a king, and the payment of a 
ransom perhaps, they did little harm to the countrj^ at 
large Wars in India caused less harassment to the 
people at large than wars anywhere else in the world 
Houen Tsang’s account of the way in which adminis- 
tration was carried on is brief and clear " As the ad- 
ministration of the country is conducted on benign 
principles, the executive is simple , . The private 
demesnes of the Ciown are divided into four principal 
parts , the first is for carrying out the affairs of State 
and providing sacrificial offerings , the second is for 
pioviding subsidies for the ministers and chief officers 
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of state , the thud is foi lewaiding men of distinguish- 
ed ability, and the fouith is Tor chanty to leligious 
bodies, wheieb)'- the field of meiit is cultivated In this 
the taxes on tlie people aie light, aiifl the peisonal 
seivice lequired of them is modeiate Each one keeps 
his own woildly goods in peace, and all till the ground 
foi their subsistence Those who cultivate the loyal 
estates pay a sixth pait of the pioduce as tiibute The 
merchants who engage in commeice come and go in 
canying out their tiansactions The iivei passages 
and the load baineis aie open on payment of a small 
toll When the public works lequiie it, laboui is ex- 
acted but paid for. The pa3^ment is in stiict piopoition 
to the woik done 

“ The militaiy guard the frontiers, or go out to pun- 
ish the refractorj^ They also mount guaid at night lound 
the palace The soldieis are levied accoiding to the 
lequiiements of the seivice , thej^ aie piomised ceitain 
payments and aie publicly eni oiled The goveinois, 
ministeis, magistrates and officials have each a portion 
of land consigned to them for then personal suppoit” 

It will be seen from the above that, accoiding to the 
ancient custom of India, all the officials weie paid by as- 
signment’s of land What Houen Tsang calls the king’s 
piivate estates and demesnes was piobably the enliie 
kingdom, except such villages and lands which weie 
given away in peipetuity to piivate peisons, to temples 
or monasteiies, and such other lands or piovinces which 
weie assigned to officials All the “expenses of the 
state in peace and wai, and those of the loyal house- 
hold, were defrayed from the pioceeds of the king’s 
lands, and of taxes 

The king was of course assisted in his work of ad- 
ministiation by his ministeis, — seven or eiglit ministers 
according to Manu, — versed in sciences, skilled in tlie 
use -of weapons, and descended horn noble and well 
tried families Such ministeis advised the king in 
matters of peace and war, levenue and religious gifts 
The king also employed suitable peisons foi the collec- 
tion of levenue, and in mines, manufactoiies and stoie- 
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houses , and he employed an ambassadoi “ \vho undei - 
stands hints, and the expression of the face and geslnies 
for cairjnng on ncgocialions (VI I, 54 to 63'). 

Foi the protection of \illagcs and towns, separate 
officeisweic appointed The hing appointed a loid 
ovei each village, lords of ten villages lords of twenty- 
villages, loids of a hundred villages and loids of 
a tlmusand villages, and it was then duty to clieclc 
Clime and protect villagers Similarly, each town 
had its superintendent of all affans, who personally 
inspected the work of all officials and got seciet 
information about then behaviour. “ For the servants 
of the king who arc appointed to piotect the people, 
generally become knaves, who seize the propcity of 
others , let him protect his subjects against such 
men” (VII, 115 to 123). This is a bitter jnvcctivc 
ag.unst the rapacity of officeis, but few adminis- 
trative officers of the present day will consider the 
invective too strong for the modern piotcctois of the 
people, — the police officers, — each cnliustcd with the 
charge of an extensive Thana with a population of fifty 
to a hundiccl thousand or more ! 

The income of the State fiom the loyal demesnes 
was supplemented, as wc have stated before, by taxes 
I\Ianu fixes the taxes at ‘ a fiftieth part of the increments 
on cattle and gold,” which corresponds to an income 
tax of 2 per cent, and *• the eighth, sixth or twelfth part 
of Ihcciops" w'hich represents a land rev^enue much 
lower than modern assessments The king might also 
take a sixth pait of ticcs, meat, buttei, earthen vessels, 
Slone ware, &c , and might exact a day’s service in each 
month from aitisans, mechanics, and Sfldias hvnng by 
manual labout But he sliould, on no account, tax Sio- 
tiiyas And lastly, kings are WMined against excessive 
taxation “ Let him not cut up his own root, noi the 
root of others by excessive greed For by cutting up 
his own root 01 theiis, he makes himself 01 them wretch- 
ed ” (VII, 130 to 139) 

All these and other rules about administiation 
and taxation shew that a fairly advanced system of 
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government prevailed irv India between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand years ago And the testimony of 
Chinese and Greek writers who lived in the country, 
piovcs tliat tile ideas were not meiely worked out b> 
theorists and book-makers, but were earned into prac- 
tice by kings and their responsible olTicials Megas- 
thcncs speaks in the liiglicst terms of the government 
of Cliandragupta , and Houen T sang, who lived many 
years m India and visited man) kingdoms, also speaks 
highly of Hindu administration, and docs not cite one 
single instance of a people being ground down bv taxes 
or harassed b) tlic nrbilrar) and oppressive acts of kings, 
or ruined by internecine wars On the contrar) , tlu 
picture V Inch he presents to us is th it of a Inpp) md 
p'^osperous group of nations, lo) al nui well disposed 
to then kings, cn)o) mg the fruits of a benign and mild 
and civilwcd administration Agiiculturc flouiished 
everywhere , the arts were cultivated , learning was res- 
pected and cultivated w ilh great asSKluit) by Hindus 
and Buddlusts alike , religion was taught <ind preached 
fiom temples and monasteries without let or lunclew- 
ance , and the people were left lo their own pursuiLs vvitli- 
out oppressive interference These results .ire a truer 
indication of a beneficent .adininistrnlion than .any 
rules, however just and humane, which we may find 
recorded in lav\ -books 

Houen Tsang also makes some gcncial remarks 
about the arm)*^ which arc worth quoting "The chief 
soldiers of the countiy arc selected from the bravest 
of the people, and as the sons follow the pinfcssion of 
their fathers, tlicy soon acquiie a know’ledge of the 
art of war They dwell in gamson around the palace 
(during peace), but when on an expedition, they inarch 
in front as an advanced guard There arc four divisions 
of the army, ii/rr, (i) the uifantr), (2) the cavalrj, (31 
the chariots, (4) the elephants Ihc elephants arc 
covered with strong armour, and their tusks arc pro- 
vided with sharp spurs A leader in a car gives the 
command, while two attendants on the riglit and left 
drive his chariot, which is drawn b) four horses abreast 
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The oenefal of soldiers remains in his chariot , he is 
surrounded by a file of guards, ho keep close to his 
chanot wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat they carry orders hither 
and thither The infantry, by their quick movements, 
contribute to the defence These men are chosen for 
their courage and strength They carry a long spear 
and a great shield , sometimes they hold a sword or 
sabre, and advance to the front with impetuosity All 
their weapons of w'ar are sharp and pointed Some of 
tiiem are these,— spears, shield-^, bow'S, arrows, swords, 
sabres, battle-axes, lances, halberds, long javelins and 
various kinds of slings All these they have used for 
ages ” 

Fortresses were highlj^ esteemed for the purposes 
of defence, and Manu declares that “ one bow'man 
placed on a rampait lb a match in battle for one hun- 
dred foes” (VII, 74) Redirects that a king should 
aUvays build for his safety a fortress, piotected by 
a desert, or water, or trees, or by earthworks, or by 
armed men , but he gives his preference to hill forts 
w’hich are the strongest of all forts And such forts 
should be w'ell supplied wuth weapons, money, grain 
and beasts of burden , with Brahmans, artisans, 
engines, fodder, and with w^ater (VII, 70, 71, 75). 
The value of such hill forts has repeatedly been 
proved in the history of modern Indian warfare, and 
the enemy has often w^asted a campaign in a futile 
attack against a single fort, sufficiently provided with 
provisions and water, w’lth natural defences and braie 
men 

The law's of war have aUvays been honorable and 
humane among the Hindus Chariots and horses 
and elephants, gram, cattle and w'omen conquered in 
battle, are the pnze of the conqueror , but he is strictly 
enjoined not to strike the flying foe, nor one who Joins 
his hands in supplication or sits dowm and says, “ I am 
thine” Similarly, no \iolence should be used aoaiust 
disarmed or wounded men, or men who were merely 
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looking on without joining m the fight (VII, 91, 92, 
93 i 96) These lilies have. been sciupulously obseived 
fiom the ancient times to the day:, of modern Rajput 
warfaie, and foieigners have noted peaceful villagers 
following their daily occupations, and husbandmen 
ploughing then [fields without concern, while hostile 
armies weie contending within sight for the destinies 
of kingdoms and nations 

A great many rules have been laid down about the 
policy of kings and the conduct of war, some of which 
aie interesting The king was to consider his imme- 
diate neighboui his foe, and the next king beyond to 
be his friend, a rule which finds apt illustration in the 
Continent of Europe in the present day, — in the policies 
of Fiance, Germany, and Russia , (VII 158I. The tall 
men of the Doab formed then, as now, the best soldiers 
in India, and kings were recommended to engage such 
men, the INIatsyas, the Panchaias and the men of Kuruks- 
hetra and Surasena as soldiers, and to keep them in the 
van of the battle (VII, 193) The commencement or 
end of the cold season was said to be the proper season 
for marching troops, but movements should be com- 
menced at any time according to the exigencies of the 
war (VII, 182. 183) We get curious glimpses here and 
there into the rules which were obseived in^ arranging 
troops in a maich or a battle In a march the troops 
were to be ai ranged like a staff (oblong), or like a waggon 
(wedgei, or like a boar frliombus), or like a makara 
(two triangles with the apices jomed), or like a pin (long 
lme\ or like a Garudi (rhomboid with extended wmgs), 
In a battle a small number of soldiers might fight in 
close order, 01 the aimy might be extended in loose 
ranks , a small number could fight in the needle arraj’’, 
or a laige number m the thunderbolt array (,VIR 
187, 191 ' When the enemy is shut up in a town or 
fort, the assailant should encamp outside and spoil tlie 
enemy s grass, food, fuel and water, destroy his tanks, 
ramparts and ditches, assail him unwaies at night, or 
instigate rebellion among bis subjects and followers, 
(VII, 195 to 197) 
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And when a king has conquered his enemy, he is di- 
rected to place a relation of the \anquished ruler on 
the throne, after consulting the wishes of the conquered 
people, and to respect the local customs and laws of 
the vanquished (VII, 202, 203) These are just and 
humane lules worthy of Hindu conqueiois. 



CHAPTER XII 

LAWS 

The Institutes of Manu are dividend into twelve 
books, comprising 2,685 couplets. The two longest books 
(VIII and IX) comprising 756 couplets are devoted to 
civil and criminal law Much that we find in these 
laws IS a repetition, or a modification of the laws laid 
down by the ancient Shtrak^ras 

The king was the fountain of justice in ancient India, 
and Manu directs that the king should, with learned 
Brahmans and experienced councillors, enter the 
Court of Justice and perform judicial work Should, 
however, the king not do the work himself, he should 
appoint learned Brkhmans to perform it with the help 
of three assessors “ Where three Brahmans versed in 
the Vedas, and the learned judge appointed by the 
king sit down, they call that the Court of Brahman." 
(VilT, I, 2, 9, 10, II) 

The injunctions to speak the truth are as solemn and 
strict as those provided m any age or country 

“ Either the Court must not be entered, or the truth 
must be spoken , a man who either says nothing (? e , 
conceals facts) or speaks falsely, becomes sinful ’’ 

(VIII, 13) 

“ The witnesses being assembled in the Court in the 
presence of the plaintiff and of the defendant, let the 
judge examine them, kindly exhorting them in the 
following manner 

“ ‘ What ye know to have been mutually transacted 
in this matter between the two men before us declare all 
that in accordance with the truth , for ye are wit- 
nesses in this cause 

“ ‘ A witness who speaks the truth in his evidence 
gains after death the most excellent regions of bliss, 
and here below, unsurpassable fame , such testimony is 
revered by Brahman himself 
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“ ‘ He who gives false evidence is firmly bound by 
Varuna’s fetters, helpless, during one hundred exist- 
ences Let men give true evidence, 

“ ‘ By truthfulness a witness is purified, through 
truthfulness his merit grows , truth must therefore be 
spoken by witnesses of all castes. 

“ ‘ The soul itself is the witness of the soul , the soul 
is the refuge of the soul ; despise not thy own soul, 
the supreme witness of men. 

" ‘ The w icked indeed say in their hearts, Nobody 
sees us But the gods distinctly see them, and the 
male within their own breasts 

" ‘ The sky, the earth, the waters, the heart, the moon, 
the sun, the fire, Yama and the wind, the night, the 
two twilights and justice, know the conduct of all cor- 
poral beings’ " (VIII, 79 to 86 ) 

Still more solemn arc the injunctions given further 
on — 

“ Naked and shorn, tormented with hunger and 
thirbt, and deprived of sight, shall the man who gives 
false evidence, go with a potsherd to beg food at the 
door of his enemy * 

“ Headlong, m utter darkness shall the sinful man 
tumble into hell, who, being interrogated in a judicial 
enquiry, answers one question falsely” (VIII, 93, 94 ) 
And It IS provided in VIII, 123, that the king should 
banish all witnesses who give false evidence. 

A somewhat long list is given of persons w'ho were 
not competent witnesses, and persons who weie ex- 
empted fiom being witnesses Inteiested persons, 
friends and enemies of parties, persons previously con- 
victed of perjury, and men tainted with sin were not 
competent as witnesses , while a king, a Srotnya and a 
student of the Veda, as well as mechanics and actors 
were exempted But it is quite clear that these rules 
were not meant to be strictly applied, and we aie told 
further on, that in cases of violence, theft, adultery, 
defamation, and assault, t e,\n criminal cases, the rule 
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about the competency of wtnesses should not be 
strictly applied (VIII, 64, 65, 72 ) 

Manu divides the whole body of substantive law un- 
der 18 heads,. z'/i:, (i) Debts, (2) Deposits, (3) Sale 
without ownership, (4) Partnership, (5) Resumption 
of gifts, (6) Non-payment of wages, (7) Non-per- 
formance of agreements, (8) Rescission of sale and 
purchase, (9) Disputes between masters and servants, 
(10) Disputes about boundaries, fi r) Assault, (12) 
Defamation, (13) Theft, (14) Robbery and violence, 
(15) Adultery, (16) Duties of husband and wife, 
(17) Inheritance, and (18) Gambling and betting It 
will be seen that heads (ii) to (15^ and the last head 
relate to criminal law, and the other heads relate to 
civil cases We will, however, follow the order in which 
Manu has arranged the subjects, and our remarks un- 
der each head will be necessarily exceedingly brief 
(i)' Debts Under this head Manu gives us a list 
of the weights in use in his time It begins of course 
with the theoreticall}' smallest weight Trasarenu, the 
mote which can be seen when the sun shines through a 
lattice 


8 Trasarenu 
3 Liksha 

3 Black mustard gram 
6 White mustard seed 

3 Barleycorn 
5 Knshnala 

16 Masha 

4 Suvama 
10 Pala 

2 Knshnala of silver 
id Mashaka 

I Karsha of copper 
I a Dharana. (silver) 


I Liksha (egg of a louse ) 
I Black mustard grain 
1 White mustard seed 
1 Barleycorn 
1 Knshnala or Raktika 
I Masha (bean) 

I Suvama. 

I Pala. 

I Dhirana 

I Masinka (silver), 

I Dharana (silver ) 

r Karshapana or Pana 
I Satamana 


Suvama i 

With regard to mlerest on loans, Ma„u quotes from 
yasjshthasDhatma-Siltra, a, id says that "a money- 
stipulate, as an increase of his capital, for 
the interest allowed by Vasishtha, and take monthly 
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.the eightieth part of a hundred.” This comes to 15 
cent per annum, and was, the interest on security , but 
for unsecured loans the interest was 24 p^r cent , 3^ P*-^ 
cent , 48, or 60 per cent according as the borrower ' was 
a Brahman, a Kshatnya, a Vaisya or a Shdra- (VI JJ, 
140 to 142) It is needless to say that this graduated 
scale IS only theoretical, — a money-lender looked more 
to the competence of the borrower than to his caste 

It appears that female slaves could be pledged like 
other property by persons borrowing money (VIII, 
149) When the property pledged was one from which 
profit accrued (lilce land), no interest could be charged 
(VIII, 143). 60 per cent was the \ery highest rate of 
interest which could be recovered (VIII, 152); but special 
rates were allowed in the case of merchants going on 
sea voyages, probably to cover the insurance ’on risks 
l.VIII,»i 57) And lastl}'^, we are told that contracts made 
under intoxication, or contrary to law and usage, or 
fraudulently, or by force, were void (VIII, 163 to 168) 

(2) Deposits. A person with whom an open or 
sealed deposit was made was compelled under the law 
to restore it, except ivhen the deposit was stolen by 
thieves, washed away by water, or burnt down by fire 
It would appear that fraudulent demands of things 
never deposited, and fraudulent refusal to return de- 
posits were by no means unknown, and in both cases the 
guilty persons were punished as thieves (VIII, 191) 

(3) Sale without Ownership Such sales were 
to be considered null and void, and the seller, if a kins- 
man of the real owner, to be fined 600 panas, — and if 
not a kinsman, he was to be treated as a thief (\^IIL 
198, 199) 

(4) Partnership It appears that disputes often 
arose among priests who performed a religious rite in 
common, and could not agree in sharing the fee or re- 
ward Manu decides that the Adhvaryu should take 
a chariot, the Brahman a horse, the Hotri also a 
horse, and the Udgatri a cart And on this principle 
says the legislator, should shares be allotted amon*^ all 
men working conjointly The principle, which is sSne- 
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what' oBscure, is the natural one that each man is to 
be paid according to the amount and nature of his 
work (VIII, 209 to 21 1 ) 

(5) Resumption of Gifts A gift made for a 
pious purpose could be revoked if the money was not 
used for the purpose for which it was given (VIII, 
212) 

(6) Non-pay5Ient of Wages The law is very 
simple, VIS , that a workman was not to be paid unless 
he did his work completely according to agreement 
(VIII, 217) 

(7I Non-performance of Agreements, The 
breaking of an agreement after swearing to it was 
very severely punished , the offender was to be 
banished, imprisoned and fined six nishkas of four 
suvarnas each, and one satamana of silver (VIII 210 
220) ’ 


(8) Rescission of Sale and Purchase There is 

a most remarkable rule, that a purchaser or a seller if 
he repented of his bargain might return or take back the 
chatel within ten days Commentators add that this 
rule applied only to things not easily spoilt like land 
copper, &c (VIII, 222) ’ 

(9) Disputes between Owners of Cattle and 
Servants Frequent cases probably arose between 
owners and keepers of cattle, and the law on the subject 
has been somewhat minutely laid down The responsi 
bihty for the safety of the cattle \vas ^Mth the herdsman 
during the day, and with the owner during the night 
t if the cattle were in his house by night , and the 
hired herdsman could, in the absence of other 
wages, take the milk of one cow in ten He was res 

ponsible for all animals lost by his negligence Thus' 
If sheep and goats were attacked by a wolf, and the 
herdsman did not try to save them, he was responsible 
for the loss There was a healthy rule of keeping pas- 
t^ure lands round every village and every town, Hich 
hy, unfortunately, disappeared in these Lys On all 

t be kept for pasture, and thrice-, that space was to be 
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reserved round towns If* csttlc did nny dnmn^c to sny 
unfenced crops on tlint common, tlie Ircrdsmun n ss not 
responsible Fields situntcd nwaj from the common 
were not fenced, and if cattle strayed there and did 
damage to crops, a fine was imposed of one pana and 
a quarter per head of cattle, and the actual damage 
done had also to be made good (VIII, 230 to 241 ) 

(10) Disputes about Boundaries We have a 
curious glimpse into the state of villages and agriculture 
in the laws on this subject The month of Jaishtha 
(SMay-June) is the driest in the 5 ear in India, and it is 
laid down that all disputes regarding boundaries of 
contiguous villages should be decided in that month 
Such boundaries w ere generally marked by an AsvMthi a, 
Kinsuka, or other tree, by tanks, wells, cisterns and 
fountains Hidden marks were to be left to determine 
boundaries, and stones, bones, pebbles, &.c, were to be 
buried where such boundaries met 

When a boundary question could not be decided on 
the existing landmarks, the villagers were to be ex- 
amined, and on failure of villagers, hunters, fowlers, 
herdsmen, fishermen, root diggers, snake catchers, glean- 
ers and foresters could be examined If all these 
resources failed, the king was directed to generously 
make good out of his ovm demesnes any possible loss 
to either of the contending villages. (VIII, 245 to 
26s I 

(11) and (12) Assault and Defamation We 
now come to Criminal Law properly so called, and there 
we meet once more the influence of that baneful system 
which has cast its shadow over every phase of Hindu 
civilization and life A Brahman should be fined fifty 
panas for defaming a Kshatnya, tw'enty-fiv^e panas for 
defaming a Vaisya, and tw’clve panas for defaming a 
Sfldra, but a Sfldra who defamed a Brahman should have 
liib tongue cut out, " for he is of low origin.'’ And if he 
mentioned the names and castes of the twice born with 
contumely, an iron nail ten fingers long should be 
thrust red-hot into his mouth (VIII, 26S to 271 ) 
Of course it must not be supposed that the actual 
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administration of the law was evei so baibarous, or that 
even Brahman judges ever disgraced themselves by 
inflicting such monstrous punishments on Sfldras who 
had in a moment of anger used haish words towards 
Brahmans. Brahmans have painted themselves much 
worse than they really were , and the administration of 
the law, sufficiently cruel towards the poor Sfldra, as 
it undoubtedly was, was never so barbarous as it is said 
to have been “ With whatever limb a man of low 
castes does hurt to a man of the highest castes, even 
that limb shall be cut off , — that is the teaching of 
Manu” (VIII, 279) But with due deference to Manu, 
we hold that his countrymen never disgraced themselves 
by following his teaching 

The ordinary punishment for defaming was 12 pa- 
nas(VIII, 269) and for causing hurt so as to cut the 
skin, roo panas If a muscle was cut, 6 nishkas was 
the fine, and if a bone was broken, the offender was 
banished. (VIII, 284) 

For causing damage, a fine equal to the damage was 
levied, but if the property was of inferior value, five 
times the damage was levied (VIII, 288, 289) 

(13) and (14) Theft and Robbery The utmost 
precautions were taken to punish thieves, for if the 
king “ punishes thieves, his fame grows and his king- 
dom prospers ” (VIII, 302 ) And the king who does 
not afford protection to property, and yet takes his 
leases, tolls, and fines, " will soon sink into hell ” 

(VIII, 307) 

Thefts were punished with various fines, or with cor- 
poral punishment, or with the amputation of the hand 
When theft was committed in presence of the owner 
(r e, with violence) It was called robbery (VIII, 319 to 
332) The use of violence was considered a most serious 
offence , but the right of private defence was granted 
when a man was attacked by assassins and m other 
cases (VIII, 345 to 350) 

(15) Adultery This offence was always looked 
upon with the greatest detestation in India, and an 
adulteier, if he was not a Brahman, was to be punished 
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with death “ for the wives of all the four castes mhst 
always be carefully guarded” (VIII, 359 ), Violating 
an unwilling maiden was punishable with corporal 
punishment, or with the amputation of two fingers and 
a fine of 600 panas (VIII, 3^4, S^;.) We have still 
more terrible punishments provided for , a woman 
seducing another was to be lashed and fined, an adul- 
teress was to be devoured by dogs, and an adulterer was 
to be burnt to death (VIII, 369, 371, 372) It is doubt- 
ful, howe\ er, if such sentences as the above were ever 


carried out 

Less cruel punishments are provided for further down. 
For a SUdra committing adultery with a twice born 
woman, amputation was the punishment ForaVaisya 
and a Kshatriya committing the offence with a Brah- 
man, imprisonment or heavy fines were provided For 
a Brahman committing the offence with a woman of 
the same caste, a heavy fine was imposed (VIII, 374 
to 378) A Brahman was on no account to be punished 
with death, “ though he have committed all possible' 
crimes” “ No greater crime is known on earth than 
slaying a Brtvhman ” (VIII, 380, 381) 

At the conclusion of the sections on Criminal Law, 
Manu has some miscellaneous provisions A sacrificer 
forsaking his priest, 01 a priest forsaking his sacrificer, 
a son forsaking his parents, a Brahman not asking his 
neighbours to invitations, and a Srotriya not entertain- 
ing other Srotiiyas, were all punishable with fines. 
There are provisions for the punishment of dishonest 
washermen and weavers The king could impose 
an valorem tax of 5 per cent on the sale of all 
merchandise He could keep a monopoly of certain 
articles in his hands, and punish those who traded in 
those articles He levied customs and tolls And it 
is even said that he waS to fix the price of all market- 
able goods , but this, of course, was never attempted 
b}^ any ruler ^ 


The king was also to settle all weights and measures 
fix ferry charges, direct Vaisj^as to trade, to lend monev 

or to cultivate the land, and make the Sfidra to- scrrc 
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the twice born castes A Brahman could make a Shdra, 
whether bought or unbought, do servile work for him, 
for the Shdra “ was created by the Self-existent to be 
the slave of a Brahman ” (¥ 11 , 413 ) Never was the 

name of the Self-existent taken to sanctify a baser and 
more iniquitous institution ' 

Slaves are said to be of seven kinds, viz , captives of 
war, those serving for daily food, slaves born as such 
in the house, slaves bought or given by others, slaves 
inherited, and men enslaved by way of punishment. 
(VIII, 388 to 415) 

(16) Husband and Wife Manu begins this subject 
with insisting on the dependence of women on men, 
and with certain sayings about women, which may have 
been considered witty at the time, but which are unwor- 
thy of Manu’s pages For, as we have seen before, 
Manu assigns, on the whole, a high and respected posi- 
tion to women 

We have seen before how Manu contradicts himself 
on the ancient custom of raising issue on a widow, and 
there can be no doubt that public opinion was against 
such custom after the Christian Era We have also 


seen how widow marriage was becoming unpopular, 
though it was no doubt still prevalent in Manu’s time. 
The marriage of a viigin widow is, however, expressly 
permitted (IX, 69) Again, Manu quotes the ancient 
rule that a wife should wait for her husband 8 years if 
he went on sacred duty, 6 years if he went for learning 
or fame, and 3 years if he went for pleasure One com- 
mentator states that she was to marry again after that 


period, and that is the obvious meaning of the old rule 
A wife must not shew aversion to a drunken husband, 
butunay shew aversion to a mad husband or an out- 
casti^, or one “ afflicted with such diseases as punish 
cnmas ” A drunken, rebellious or diseased wife might 
be superseded, and so also a barien wife or one who 
bore fe\male children only (IX, 78 to 81) But this 
superseding does not mean absolute desertion , but the 
Wife musV still be kept in the house, and maintained 
83;. A 



I 


cn\p xn] laws. 3^0 

" Let mutual fidelity continue until death ” — Tins is 
the highest law for husband and wife (IX, Id) 

(i;)’ iNHERtTVNCL The important subject of In- 
hciitance is ticatcd m over a bundled sections (IX, 104- 
to 220I, but It IS not neccssarj^ for our pin pose that uc 
should ' go into the law on the subject in detail After 
the dc.itli of the father and mother, the brothcis ^might 
equally dnide the estate among themselves (IX, 104), 
or the joiiit-family sjstcm might be continued under 
the eldest brother, who would, under those circumstances, 
take the man<igemcnt of the whole estate (IX, 105) 
But the separation of bi others is not condemned, on the 
contrary, it is recommended and called meritorious 
(IX, III) To the eldest and 5 oungest sons additional 
shales were allotted in the division of property (IX 112 
to 117) To maiden sisteis each brother should pay 
out of his share one-fourth (IX, 118}, but this is 
supposed by commentators to mean, that brothers must 
provide foi the dowry of their unmarried sisters In 
IX, 120, 146, See, we have a pioiision for the son begot- 
ten on the w ife or widow of an elder brother by' a 
y'ounger brothei, although Mann has elscwlicre con- 
demned such practice Again, a person who had no sons 
might mal^e his daughter an “ appointed daughtei,” say- 
ing to her luisband “ tlic male child born of her shall per- 
form my' funeral rites ” And when this was done, there 
was no distinction between a son’s son and an appoint- 
ed daughter’s son (IX, 127, 133) IX, 141 and 142 
sanction adoption 

As usual I\Ianu repeats the old rules laid down by 
Sutrahdras about the twelve different kinds of sons, 
although in accordance with the public opinion of his 
own time, Manu calls the last eleven of these to be "bad 
substitutes for a real son” (IX, 161) The twelve kinds 
of sons are, Anrasa or son begotten on wedded wife 
Kshetrajn, son begotten on the wife of a diseased man 
01 the widow of a deceased , DAtrtimi, son adopted , 
Kritrtnia, a son made such , Gi'ldJiotpanna, a son seciet- 
ly born, his father being not known he must be sup- 
posed to be the son of his mother’s husband Afavui- 
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dha, a son received as such after desertion by his natural 
parents , KAntna, son of an unmat ried damsel, who 
must be considered the son of him who mairies the 
damsel aftcrvvaids , Sahodha, son of the woman who is 
mairied when she is pregnant , KiUaka, a son bought , 
Pnnnarbhava, son of a lemarned widow , Svayavt- 
datta, an orphan w'ho gives himself up as the son of 
another , and Pdiauiva, a son begotten by a BiS.hman 
on a Sudra female (IX, 167 to 178) 

Of these twelve kinds of sons the first six are kins- 
men and heirs, the last six only kinsmen (IX, 158) 
And among these different kinds of sons, on failure of 
each better son, each next inferior is worthy of inherit- 
ance (IX, 184) Failing children father and brothers, 
a man’s property will go to the nearest relative within 
three degrees , failing such, a Sakulya, or next the 
spiritual teacher or pupil, or lastly to Brahmans (IX, 
187, 188) 

Stridhana, or the exclusive property of females, is de- 
fined to be what is given before the nuptial fire, or in 
the bridal procession, or by the husband as token of 
love, or by bi other, mother or father (IX, 194) 

“ When the mother has died, all the uterine brothers 
and sisters shall equally divide the mother’s estate 
(IX, 192') 

(18) Gambling and betting, &c— " These two vices 
cause the destruction of the kingdoms of princes," and 
kings are therefore recommended to exclude them from 
their realms. Corporal punishment is enjoined for the 
offence (IX, 224), and banishment is also provided for 
them, as well as for dancers singers, and men of a here- 
tical sect, t e , Buddhists ! (IX, 225 i 

Death is provided for forgers of royal edicts, for 
bribing ministers, for slaying women, infants and Brah- 
mans, and for treason (IX, 232) Branding on the fore- 
head is provided for violating a guiu’s bed, for drinking 
SU1& (wine), and for stealing a Br&hman’s gold or killing 
a Brahman (IX, 237) A thief caught with stolen pro- 
perty and the implements of burglary, as well as those 
who gave shelter to thieves, might be slam (IX, 270, 
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271) Robbers, house breakeis, cut puises and others 
might have their hands or two fingers cut off (IX, 270, 
277) 

Death or severe punishment is provided for destroy- 
ing dams of tanks (IX, 279), and fine is provided for 
ph} sicians treating their patients wrongly ' (IX, 284) 
Various punishments are provided for the adulteration 
of commodities, for mischief of different kinds, for che.it- 
ing in the sale of seed com, for the dishonesty of gold- 
smiths, and for the theft of agricultural instruments 
(IX, 258 to 293) 

Besides the two chapters on law, Manu has a separate 
chapter on Penances, &c , for sms committed, and a very 
few remarks will indicate what were considered the 
greatest sms 

Penances — Here again we find that “ killing a BiSh- 
man, drinking the liquor called surd, stealing the gold 
of a BrSihman, adultery with a guru’s wife, and associa- 
tion with men who have committed these offences are 
the gravest moral sins, the Mahdp&takas (XI, 55) The 
reader will see that they are identically the same as the 
Mah&pdtakas enumerated by Vasistha (see p 288) 
There are other offences which are said to be equal to 
tnese in enormity, among which we note giving false 
evidence, incest, and the defilement of maidens, desertion 
of one’s parents, and neglecting the Veda 

Less heinous than the Mahdpdtakas are the Upd- 
pdtakas among which we find the neglecting of the 
domestic fire, slaying kine, defiling a damsel, theft, non- 
payment of debts, living as a VrStya, — and lastly and 
curiously enough, — “ superintending mines oi factories 
and executing great mechanical works,” which, accord- 
ing to commentators, means constructing dams or mak- 
ing great machines like sugar mills and the like (IX, 
60, 67) We have deplored elsewhere the little respect 
paid in ancient India to mechanics, artists and aitisans , 
but It IS with still greater legiet and pain that a Hindu 
writer notes, that mechanical works were actually 
classed with sins. 

There weiesome actions which involved loss of caste, 
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(Jdiihhansd), among which was classed the smelling of 
spirituous liquor j and theie were other actions which 
reduced a man to the mixed castes {Sankai ikai ana) 
like the killing of animals (XI, 68, 69) Elsewhere 
we have the most terrible punishments prescribed for 
dunking, — the dnnkei should be made to dunk that 
liquor boiling hot until he was completely scalded ' (XI, 
91) How^ many of Manu’s MahapAtakas and minor 
sms are committed in modem times without involv- 
ing loss of caste ' And how many harmless and e\ en 
mciitonous acts, not prohibited by Manu or any an- 
cient legal winter, are condemned by new'-fangled and 
degenerate modem rules ' 

The date of Manu’s Institutes has formed the subject 
of much controversy since the time of Sir William 
Jones , but it is now generally admitted that the 
compilation now extant was framed within a ccntuiy 
or two before or after the Chiistian Era It spe.iks 
(X, 44) of the Yavanas, the Chinas, the Sakas, and the 
Kainbojas, and this passage sufficiently indicates its 
date The work stands half way betw'een the ancient 
Sutras of India on wdiich it is based, and the later 
Dharma Sastras of the Pauranik Period, of wdiich we 
will speak in the next Book Unlike the former, it be- 
longs to no particular Vedic school, but is the law^ for 
all Aryans And unlike the latter, Manu does not yet 
know of the Hindu Trinity or the Pauramk mytho- 
logy, scarcely knows Vishnu (mentioned only once in 
the Code, XII, 121, and there identified wuth motion j, 
despises temples and temple priests, and still proclainis 
Vedic rites and sacrifices 

Manners and religion change wnth times, and many 
portions of the Institutes of Manu have ceased to be 
operative in the present day m their entirety The 
Diaconic seventy of the law towards Sildras was pro- 
bably never reduced to practice, even in the days of 
Brahman supremacy, and all distinctions in punish- 
ment, based on caste, certainly ceased to have opera- 
tion after the Mahommedan conquest of India Other 
portions of the work are equally obsolete now’. Men of 
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supenoi caste do not marry women of inferior caste 
now, widow maiiiage has altogether been stopped 
since Manu’s time , and the barbarous iite of suites was 
introduced cenluiies aftci Manu Manus mixed castes 
weie a list of Hinduizcd abonginal tubes , and Manu’s 
Vaisyas have now been cut up into nuineious sepaiate 
castes according to then professions And lastly, the 
religious rites insisted upon by Manu have ceased to 
be pei formed , even BrAhmans do not peifotm the 
Srauta sacrifices and the Gnhya iites which were still 
cuirent in Manu's days , while the descendants of Ksha- 
trijas and Vaisyas liavc ceased to weai the holy ihiead, 
and to acquiic holy learning as they did in Mann’s time. 
The mass of the Aryan population is disinherited of 
their national sacied learning 

1 he poition of Manu’s institutes which still has the 
cieatest influence with modern Hindus is the law of 
inhciitancc But even in this matter customs have 
changed, and the blindest leverer of Manu would shud- 
dei to acknowledge a GMhoipannn or Kshctiaja son * 
Foi change is inevitable, and even Manu’s icveicd In- 
stitutes cannot perpetuate ancient customs Hindus in 
lecent yeais are woiking out changes in their national 
customs slowly and sensibly, still clinging to the tiadi- 
tions of the past, but nevertheless yielding to modem 
ideas Young Hindus who would hastily cut asundci 
all connection with the past, should learn fiom a peiusal 
of Indian Histoiy, that never within the last four thou- 
sand yeais has such a complete severance been witness- 
ed in India, that the lehgion and philosophy of the 
Upanishads and the Sankhya system weie based on 
the tiadiiions and teachings of previous periods, and 
that the gi eat Buddhist 1 evolution itself was founded 
on Hindu ideas and Hindu faith. On the other hand, 
oithodox Hindus, who quote the laws of Manu and the 
supposed immutability of Hindu customs against all 
social progiess, may be gently reminded that the time 
IS gone, by, when great mechanical woiks could be 
punished as a sin, when Kanfna boys could be recofrniz- 
ed as sons, oi when the blasphemy could beutleied^that 
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the SQdra " ivas created by the Se]f-existeiit to be the 
slave of a Biihman.” 

Hindus will remain Hindus to the end of the chap- 
ter , but their rites and customs have continuously 
changed in the past , and in the futuie, the Hindus will 
be progressive^ as all the world is progressing 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ASTRO!>;OMY AND THE PROGRESS OF LEARNING. 

We have, in the preceding pages, dwelt on the history 
and political condition of the Hindus, their arts and 
architecture, their social life and laws during the Bud- 
dhist Period It remains now to say a few woids 
about their learning and progress in knowledge during 
that age. Unfortunately, our materials are very poor, — 
poorer perhaps than those for any other period of 
ancient Hindu history 

Nor are the reasons far to seek For five or six 
centuries India was the scene of foreign invasions and 
wars, and literature and science could not have a 
healthy and natural growth Much of what was 
achieved was also under Buddhist influences, and bore 
the mark of Buddhism, and later Hindu writers have 
not been careful in preserving such records. And 
lastl}^ scientific works composed in this period have 
been replaced to a great extent by the more exhaustive 
w'orks of the Pauranik Period w’hich followed For all 
these reasons, the literary and scientific remains of the 
Buddhist Period are scanty indeed 
Nevertheless intellectual pursuits w'cre never given 
up in India, and there w'asno such thing as a literary 
interregnum" in Hindu history And traces of what 
was done in the Buddhist Age are still left to us 
We have spoken of the six schools of Hindu philoso- 
phy in our account of the Rationalistic Period , but it 
should be remembered that at least tw'o of them, 
the Yoga of Patanjali and the Vedanta of BSidardyana 
Vy&sa, Avere started in the Buddhist Age, in the second 
century B C or later , and all the six schools were 
considerably developed in this Age Patanjali was again 
the writer of the celebrated MahSbhasya or Great 
Commentary on P^nim, — a monument of the gramma- 
tical culture of the Buddhist Period 
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In religions literature the codes of Mann and Yaj- 
navalkya belong to the Buddhist Age, while much of 
the large mass of Buddliist theology was composed in 
this Age in the universities ot Nalanda and elsewhere 
In poetry, little is left to us that clc,*ily belongs to this 
period ’ but nevertheless the earliest beginnings of later 
or classic Sanscrit poetry date ftom this Age We 
Know from the inscriptions of the Gupta Icings, that 
graceful and floiMng vcisification was appreciated 
Poetry was honored by kings in courts, and Samudra- 
gupta, the greatest of the Gupta kings, w'ho reigned to- 
wards the close of the fourth century, was himself a 
poet, and received the title of Kaviraja fiom his court- 
poets 

But it was in astronomy that the most brilliant 
results weic achieved in the Buddhist Age We have 
seen befoie that astronomical observations were made as 
early as the Vedic Age , and that early in the Epic 
Age the lunar zodiac was fi\ed, the position of the sol- 
stitial points marked, and other phenomena carefully 
observed and noted No separate astronomical Uorks, 
however, of these ages, or even of the Rationalistic Age] 
have come down to us The oldest astronomical w'o^s 
of w'hich we know' anything or 'which have come down 
to us belong to the Buddhist Period 

Hindu wi iters speak of eighteen ancient Siddhan- 
tas or astronomical works which are now mostly lost 
They are named below — 


1 Pira=ara Siddhanta lo Maiichi Siddhanta 

2 Girga „ It 

3 Brahma „ 12 Angiras 

4 Surja Romaka ” 

I , ” >4 Puiisa 

6 \asishlha „ ,5 Chjavana 

I » 16 Yav ra 

^ >7 Bhngu 

-9 ^arada „ ,8 Saun\ka or Soma^ 

A few remaiks about some of these Siddh^ntas will 

pursuit of the science in the 
Buddhist Age , and we will only premise that the Hin- 
dus received much of their astronomical knowledge of 
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this SqS from the Greeks, who cultiirsted the science 
with great success 

, Parasara, saj s Professor Weber, is considered to be 
the most ancient of Hindu astronomers, and the second 
in order of time is Garga Of Parasara we know next 
to nothing, except thdt his name is connected ttith the 
Veda Calendar The work which professes to contain 
Parfisara’s teachings is called the ParS-ara Tantra It 
was held m high esteem in the Pauranik Period, and 
Varahamihira often quotes from it “ To judge from 
very numerous quotations, the greater part, at least a 
large part of it is written in prose, a striking peculiarity 
among the works of its class A pretty large part is in 
Anushtubh, and it contains also A'ryks Interesting, for 
the geography of India, is an entire chapter which VarA- 
hamihira, only changing the form, but leaving the 
matter almost intact, has given in the 14th Chapter of 
the Bnhat Sanlul^ ” * As the Yavanas or Greeks are 
placed by Parasara in Western India, the date of the 
work cannot be much earlier than tlie second century B C 
Of Garga w e know something more and he is one 
of the few Hindu w'nters who tell us something of the 
Greek invasion of India of the 2nd century B C He 
could feel respect for learned men among the Greeks, — 
although they were considered Itllechchhas, — and the 
following oassage of lus is well known and often quoted 
“The Yavanas (Greeks) are Mlechchhas, but amongst 
them this science (astronomy) is well e-itablished There* 
fore they are honoured as Rishis, — how much more then 
an astronomer who is a Brahman ” 

In the historical portion of his work Garga speaks 
of the four Yugas, the third ending and tlie fourth be- 
ginning with the war of the Mah&bharata Further on 
we are told of the Sisunaga dynasty of Magadha, and 
tlien of the Maurya kings Speaking of S^hsuka, 
(whom w^e know to be the fouith in succession from 
Asoka the Great), Garga says “ Tlien the viciously 
vahant Greeks, after reducing S^keta, fOude) Panchaia 


• Kem, Bn/ a! Sart/itta, Preface, p 32. 


76 
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country and Mathura, will reacli Kusumadhvaja (Patna), 
Pushpapura (Patna) being taken, all provinces will 
undoubtedly be in disorder ” 

So rarely do Sanscrit writers furnish us with his- 
torical facts that we are thankful to get, in the astro- 
nomy of Garga this evidence of the conquest of India 
as far down as Patna bjr the Bactnaii Greeks in tlie 
2nd century B C Many of our readers are aw are 
tliat4 the profound scholai Dr Goldstuckcr discov- 
ered a mention of this invasion of S&kcta or Oude 
by the Greeks in Patanjali’s work, and has tiuis fixed 
the date of Patanjali the author of the MahabhSsya 
and the Yoga Philosophy 

But we will proceed w’lth Garga " The uncon- 
querable Yavanas (Greeks) will not remain in the 
middle-country Theie will be a cruel, dreadful w'ar 
among themselves Then, after the destruction of tlie 
Greeks at the end of the Yuga, seven poweiful kings 
will reign in Oude.” We are then told that after the 
Giecks, the rapacious Sakas were the most powerful, 
and we have little difficulty in recognizing in them the 
Yu-Clii conquerors, who destroyed the kingdom of 
Bactria about 130 B C These new conquerors conti- 
nued to repeat their depredatiofis, and the annals of 
Gaiga here come to an end From the details given 
above we would agree with Dr Kern m placing Garga 
in tlie first century before Christ 

We now proceed to the otlier Siddhantas, and 
we will first take up the five Siddhantas winch are 
known as the Pancha siddhftnta, and on which Vara- 
hamihira based his work, the Pancha siddhanuka, in the 
6th century A D They are the Brahma or Paitkmaha, 
the -burya or Saura, the Voiishtha, the Roinaka and 
the Pulisa 

The ancient Brahma or Paitamaha Siddhanta 
seems to have been entirely superseded by the cele- 
bia^d work of Brahmagupta known as the Sphuta- 
Brahma Siddhanta Alberuni obtained a copy of this 
ast work in the nth century, and speaks of it in his 
account of India 
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The date of the oiiginal Surj a-Siddh&nta (like 
that of the other Siddhantas) falls within the Buddhist 
Period Bentley placed Sfuj a-Siddhanla in the lith 
century A D , but thib absurd supposition has been 
completely controverted b}' Whitney At the same 
time It appeals that the original Sftrya-Siddhanta has 
been repeatedly recast , we do not know the date of the 
original work, except that It must have been composed 
in the Buddhist Age , and we do not know when the 
w'ork w'as lecast finally in the shape in w'hich we have 
it now^, except that it w'as in the Painanik Age 

Utpala the commentator of VarAhamihira, lived in 
the loth century, and quotes six slohas from the Sfiiya- 
SiddhAnta of his day, not one of which slokas, as Dr 
Kern points out, is to be found in the present edition of 
the SiddhAnta Nevertheless “ the Surya-SiddhAnta, 
in its present edition, is a lineal and legitimate descen- 
dant of the w'ork mentioned by Var^iamihira as one 
of his aulhoiities "f 

The work, as we find it now% is divided into 14 chap- 
ters and treats of the mean places and tiue places 
of planets, of questions on time, of the eclipses of the 
moon and the sun, of the conjunction of planets and 
stars, of the heliacal rising and setting of planets and 
stars, of the phases of the moon, and the position of the 
moon’s cusps, of the declination of the sun and the 
moon, of cosmography, of the construction of astrono- 
mical instruments, and of the different kinds of 
time I 

The Vasishtha-SiddhAnta was ascribed by Alberuni 
to Vishnu Chandia but Brahmagupta states more cor- 
rectly that the ancient w'oik was levised by Vishnu 
Chandra A w'oik pretending to be Vasishtha-Siddhanta 
now ex^is, — but it is undoubtedly a modern work 

The Romaka-Siddhanta is ascribed both by Brahma- 
gupta and by Alberuni to Sii Sena Of couise a 
spuiiousand modern Romaka-Siddhanta exists which 


* Siddhiiula, iniisHiion, p 21 

t Kern, An/u' ian/iila, PrefaLC, p 46 

t See Whitney s translation or RApudeva Shstri's translatioa 
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contains a horoscope of Jesus Christ, and an account of 
the kingaom of Baber, and of the conquest of Sindh 
by Akbar • 

The Pulisa-Siddh^lnta was known to Alberuni, who 
obtained a copy of it, and he calls the author Paules 
the Greek Professor Weber thinks that Pulisa the 
Greek may be indentical with Paulus Alexandrinus, the 
author of an astrological work, the Eisagoge Dr 
Kern thinks this indentification doubtful, although he 
has no doubt that Pulisa was a Greek 

These are the five famous Siddh&ntas, and Dr Kcin 
rouglily dates them half way between Garga and VarS.- 
hamihira , — te , about 250 A D 

We now pass on to some of the Remaining names out 
of the 18 Siddhantas in our list 

There is a Naiadi Sanhita now available which is 
quite different fiom the ancient N^rada Siddh^nta 
The opening lines of the N&radi Sanhita give the 
names of^the 18 Siddh&ntas which we have given in 
our list 

Kasyapa is another high authority in astronomy, 
often quoted by the astronomers of the Pauranik 
Period, and from these quotations Kasyapa’s work 
appears to have been of the same kind as Garga Sid- 
dhanta Manu, the mythical ancestor or personification 
of mankind, is quoted even in tlie Garga-Sanhita as an 
authority on astrology, and of course his name finds 
a place in the list of the 18 Siddhftntas It is doubtful, 
however, if such a work as Manu-Siddhanta ever existed , 
when Var^hamihira quotes Manu, lie quotes the famous 
Institutes 

Wdiks in vaiious other departments existed in the 
Buddhist Period, which are now lost to us For in- 
stance, we learn with much inteiest thatNagnajit com- 
posed a work on architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
kindred aits , 
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CHAPTER I 

VIKRAMA'DITVA the great and Ills SUCCESSORS 

We have now come to the last Act of the Drama of 
Hindu History, and the curiam rises on a truly great 
spectacle The victor of a gieat and patriotic war, the 
patron of reviving Hinduism, the centre of all that is best 
and most beautiful in modern Sansciit literaluic, and the 
subject of a bundled legends, Vikiam&dilja the Great is 
to the Hindus what Ciiailemagne is to the French, what 
Alfred is to the English, what Asoka is to Buddhists, 
and what Harun Ar’Rashid is to Mahommedans To the 
learned as to the illiterate, to the poet as to the story- 
teller, to old men as to schoolboj^s, his name is as familiar 
in India as the name of any prince or potentate in any 
country Tender recollections of Salcuntaia and Ur- 
vasi rise in the minds of Hindu scholais with the name 
of the prince m whose court K&hdfisa flouushcd. Hin- 
du astronomers cherish the memory of the patron of 
VarAliamihira , and Hindu Icxicographeis honour the 
name of the potentate who honoured Amaia Smha And 
as if his tiue claims to glory were not enough, a hundred 
tales familiarize his name to the illiterate and the sim- 
ple Villagers assemble to this day under the umbra- 
geous pepul tree to hear how the thiity-two speaking 
puppets, who boie aloft the throne of the great emperor, 
would not brook his successor, and departed, each tell- 
ing a story of Vikrama’s glory And little boys in 
every village school in India still leain \vith wondering 
admiration how the undaunted Vikrama stiuggled m 
the midst of darkness and scenes of tciror to obtain 
mastery over a mighty spiiit, and how he sue 
ceeded at last, by his indomitable biaverj, Ins ncvci 
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wavering judgment, his never failing self-possession 
and valour 

When we turn, however, from literarj'- recollections and 
popular tales to history, we find the greatest confusion 
with regard to Vikrama’s age and even his veiy iden- 
tity ' For a long time scholars held that Vilcram^ditya, 
the patron of Kalidasa, lived about 56B C , as the Samvat 
Era would seem to indicate This opinion has now been 
generally abandoned, and Dr Fergusson suggested the 
theory already mentioned in the Introduction to this 
work, that Vikrama lived m the 6th century A D, 
and that his Era, founded in 544 A D , was antedated 
by SIX centimes, so as to run from 56 B C Again, 
Mr F'leet maintains, as has been stated in Chapter V 
of Book IV, that the Samvat Era was not created in 
the 6th Century A D, but was an old existing Eta 
of the Malavas, and that “ the name of Vikrama or 
Vikramfiditya came to be connected with the MAlava 
Era of B C 57 in consequence of some confused re- 
miniscence of a conquest of the Indo-Scythians by 
Chandragupta I or II ” of the Gupta line of kings, 
who assumed the title of Vikram&ditya * 

Such IS the darkness which still hangs over the 
origin of the Samvat Era, and we leave it to subsequent 
scholais to dispel this gloom and finally settle the con- 
troversy about the oiigin of this Era We leave the 
question untouched We are concerned heie with 
Vikram^ditya and his age, and not with the origin of 
the Samvat Era 

In the Satrunjaya Mahatmya f it is stated that Vik- 
ram^ditya ascended the thione in 466 of the Saka Era 
or 544 A D 

Houen Tsang, who came to India in the seventh 
century, places the reign of Siladitya I about 580 A D, 
and places Vikramaditya immediately before Siladitya 
The historian ICalhana who lived in the tuelftii centurj^, 
places VilcramS-ditya thirty reigns after Kanishka, who 
reigned from 78 A D , and six reigns before Durlabha- 


l Indtcantm, Vol III, p 37, note 2 

BnhTSnfa'"'" P ' 56 . quoted by Dr 


Kern, 
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vardhana, who reigned from 59S A D ; and this con- 
clusively fixes the reign of Vikram&ditj a in the sixth 
or possible in the fifth ccntur)'' after Chiist 

Turning to hterarj^ and scientific annals, yc know 

that a tradition, V. Inch we will shew hereafter to be at 

least a thousand jears old, speaks of nine great writeis 
as the ?/r7/c of Vikrama’s court Aniaia, VarSha- 
mihira, Varatuchi, and KalidSsa are the best known 
among them Amara is supposed to have built the 
temple at Buddha Gaya which General Cunningham 
has shewn to have been built between 400 and 600 A D 
Varahamihira was probably born in 505 A. D, and is 
shewn bj Dr Bhau Daji to have died in 5S7 A D 
Vararuchi could not have composed his Prakrita gram- 
mar much before the fifth or sixth ccnturv, as the PrS,- 
knta was scarcely a literarj’’ language bcfoie that period 
And K&lidSsa’s writings shew that lie must have lived 
in the fifth or sixth century when Pauranik Hinduism 
flourished, when temples and images were revered, and 
when the Hindu Trinity was worshipped , the poet could 
not hav'e lived in the first centuiy B C wdien Pauranik 
Hinduism was unknown, w'hen temples and images were 
despised, and when the Hindu Trinity had not jet been 
conceived Kalidasa’s successors, Bharavi Dandin, B5.na- 
bhatta Subandhu, Bhartnhari, Bhavabhfiti, — who have 
so much in common in thought and in language with 
Kalidasa, — all belong to the sixtli to eighth century 
after Christ One of them, Subandhu, speaks of Vikra- 
maditya as departed not verj long ago * All these 
dates and facts relating to the gems of Vikrama's 
court and their immediate successors conclusivelj' fix the 
reign of Vikramaditya in the fifth or sixth centurj AD 

Not to prolong this discussion w^e will onlj’’ adduce 
one more argument from the political events of the age 

* Attention was fir;! dnwn to tins pisage ii> the Va^iNadaufi b} Pun- 
dit Is\ari Chitidr-i It nnj be thus tnn<;lnted “ Now 

that Vikramdait)a has disappeared, save iii his fame, the etceilence of 
poetical "^emiments has disappeared, new writers are nourishing, and 
each attacks erery one else in this earih,— even like a lake v here Sdrasa 
birds disappear, where Vaka birds do not sport, and inhere the Kanka bird 
doesuot striae about when the Bun is set ” 
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VikramWitya is distinguished in tiaditions and in legends 
for his victoiy over foieign invaders, and we know tliat 
it was in the fifth and sixth centuries A D that great 
Hindu kings repeatedly beat back the Huns who were 
pouiing into India 

Alberuni, who lived in India in the eleventh century, 
tells us that Vikiamiditya marched against the Saka 
king, put him to flight, and killed him in the region of 
Korur, between Multan and the castle of Loni ” This 
IS about all that we know historically of Vikrama’s great 
victory over the foreign invaders 1 

We know something more than this of some other 
Hindu kings of the sixth and fifth centuries A D 
Yasodhaiman fought and beat back the Huns Skanda- 
gupta also repelled the Huns on an eailier date Chand- 
lagupta II assumed the title of Vikramfiditya And his 
father Samudragupta, the master of all India, was 
a patron of learning and extended his supremacy over 
many foreign races Is it possible that the memory of 
the deeds of some of these kings is woven in the legends 
which have gathered round the brighter name of Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjayini We do not know , but it seems 
clear that Vikrama.ditya, the conqueior of the Sakas, 
must have lived in this age of wars between Hindu 
sovereigns and invading foreigneis Thus, the testi- 
mony of Houen Tsang and Kalhana, the ascertained 
dates of Sansciit Writers, and the political histoiy of 
the 5 th and 6th centuries, — all fix the reign of Vikra- 
m^ditya in that period 

We have spoken before of Vikram4ditya’s victory 
over the Sakas or Huns, and this defeat or expulsion 
of the foreign invaders had the happiest results, and 
secured peace to Northein India which had been 
harassed by centuries of invasions The arts of peace 
flourished with the leturn of peace The courts 
of kings as well as laige towns became the centres 
of liixuiy and wealth, industries and manufactures 
Science raised her head, and modern Hindu Astronomy 
obtained a fresh start Poetry and the Diama lighted 
their magic lamps and spread light and gladness on the 
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Hindu mind Religion itself gatheied strength and life, 
and Hinduism, in its new and Pauranik form, sought 
to win back the people from the ranks of Buddhism, 
Buddhism had never assumed a hostile attitude 
towards the parent religion of India , and the fact that 
the two lehgions existed side by side for long centuncs, 
increased their toleration of each other. In eveiy 
country' Buddhists and orthodox Hindus lived side by 
side Hindus went to Buddhist monasteries and um- 
\ersities, and Buddhists learned from Brahman sages. 
The same kings favoured the followers of both systems 
of religion. The Gupta Emperors were often worsliippcrs 
of Siva and Vishnu, but loaded Buddhists and 
Buddhist monasteries with gifts, presents, and favours 
One king was often a Buddhist and his son an ortho- 
dox Hindu , and often two brothers followed or 
favoured the two religions without fighting Every 
court had learned men belonging to both the religions, 
and Vikramaditya’s court was no exception to the 
rule 

We will speak of the great writers of Vikiamas 
court wlien we come to treat of literature and science, 
but our account of Vikrama’s rule will not be complete 
without some mention, however brief, of those winters 
here 

A verse naming the nine gems’*" of Vikrama’s Cour 
IS known to every Pandit in India The verse is quoted 
in the JyotirvidSbharana, and as that astrological work 
IS undoubtedly a modern w'ork, falsely ascribed to 
KA.hdasa, Dr Hall considered the tradition about the 
nine gems to be also modern That is, however, not 
the case , for in an inscription of Buddha Gayd, dated 
Samvat 101 5 or 948 A D , we find the following pas- 
sage — "Vikramadity a was certainly a king lenowned 
in the w'orld So in his court were nine learned men 
known under the epithet of nava-iaUidm" The anti- 
quity of the tradition is thus beyond question Kiiliddsa 
IS the central figure among these noted literary men 


Kshipimk-v Am-wi Stnhn, SanV.u, Yetfllo 
bbalta, Ghataknrpan, Kalidasa, Vaiahamihira and V’^iranichi 
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We read in the R&jatavangint that, after the death of 
Toramaiia, his son Pravarasena was unable to assert 
his claims to the throne of Kashmir, and that 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, the recognized Emperor of 
India, sent an eminent poet of his court, M&tugupta 
by name, to lule in Kashmir M:&trigupta ruled till 
the death of InS patron, when he retned as a Yati to 
Benaies, and Pravarasena succeeded in Kashmir 

Dr Bhao Daji first started the bold theoiy that this 
Mdtngupta is no other than the poet K^hd^sa He 
argues that the names in the literary history of India 
are geneially honoiific appellations, and K&lid&sa 
means the same as M^trigupta, viz , the servant or the 
protected of the goddess mother K&li Dr Bhao Daji 
further aigues that M&.trigupta must have been a 
lenowned poet, and yet, unless he be the same as 
Kalidasa, Hindus know absolutely nothing of that 
renowned poet On the otlier hand, the author of 
Rajatarangini must have known the author of Sakun- 
taia, and although he mentions the names of other 
poets, and even of Bhavabhfiti, yet he makes no men- 
tion of the author of Sakuntal^ unless his M^tiigupta 
be the poet Lastly, king Piavarasena, who succeeded 
M^tiigupta in Kashmir, built a famous bridge of boats 
on the Vitast^, and thcie exists a poem in Piakrit on 
Hie bridge, and the commentary to the poem attributes 
it to K^lid&sa We need not puisue tins subject 
furthei, and can only say that, although Dr Bhao Daji 
has not proved his theory, he has made out a plaus- 
ible case 

We next come to the poet BhAravi, the author of the 
Kii&t&rjuniya He does not appear to have flourished 
in the court of VilciamSditya, but an insciiption has 
been found dated 637 A D, in w'hicli his name and 
that of K&lid&sa are mentioned If he w'as not a contem- 
porary of Kalidasa, he certainly lived in the sixth 
centurjf A D 

Amara Sinha, the WTiter of the best known dictionaiy 
m Sanscrit, was one of the "nine gems,” and was a 
Buddhist, His woik was translated into Chinese in 
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the sixth century, and he is said to have built the 
Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya.* 

In astionomy A'ryabhatta was the first writer of the 
Pauranik Period. He was born, as he tells us, in 47 ^ 
A D t He belong to Vikramaditya’s court , he 

was born m Pataliputra, and made his mark early in the 
sixth century, before Vikramaditya became renowned 

Varahamihira, who followed A'ryabhatta, was one of 
the “nine gems." He was a native of Avanti, and died 
m 587 A D 

His successor Brahmagupta was born at the very 
close of the sixth century, in S98 A D, and wrote his 
work, when he w'as thirty years of age, in 628 A D. 
Brahmagupta’s father was Jishnu, and may have been 
tlie very Jishnu mentioned as one of the contemporaiies 
of K&lidflsa 

Of the remaining “ gems ” of Vikrama’s court, 
Dhanvantari was a famous physician, and is mentioned 
by Dandin in his Dasa Kum^ira Chanta Vet&labhatta 
was the author of Nitipradipa, and Vararuchi was a 
well known grammarian Ghatakrpara, Sanku and 
Kshapanaka are little kuowm , and posteiity has not 
held them in the same honour in which they were held 
in the royal court of Vikrama. 

We will only mention tw'o more names which 
Kalidasa himself has mentioned. Dr. Bhao Daji first 
pointed out that MallinAtha, in commenting on the 
14th verse of the Meghaduta, stated that DignAga and 
Nichula w^erc contemporaries of K&lidasa, the former 
being his adversary, and the lattei lus friend This 
Digniga was a pupil of Asanga, and Asanga’s brother 
Vasubandhu was a pupil of Manoratha, who, as we have 
seen in a previous chapter, was humiliated in Vikrama’s 
court in a controversy with the Hindu party Under the 
successor of Vikramaditya, Vasabandhu w'on in argu- 
ment and restored the credit of the Buddhist party I 

• See discuss\ons on ihe subject in Dr Rajendralala Mitra’s Buddlia 
Gaya 

t Dr Bhao D-iji on the age of A'rjabhaUa 

P discussed m Mas Muller’s /Ww, &c , 
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One more work, which in some form or other has be- 
come known to all the civilized nhtions of the world, 
deserves mention in connexion which the age of Vikra- 
maditya The fables of Panchatantra (known as PiIpay)T 
were translated into Peisian in the reign of Naushar- 
wan 531 — 579 AD The fables were probably long 
current in India, and were collected by the author of 
Panchatantra, who was probably a native of the Deccan, 
about the time when Vikiama was ruling in Ujjayini. 
In the same way the stories of the Brihat Kathli, long 
prevalent in Southern India, were recast in the 12th 
century in the shape of the Kathasarit Sagara. 

We are now able to form some idea of the great 
literary activity which marked Vikiamaditya's age, 
and has shed an undying lustre round his name We 
are able after a lapse of over thirteen centuiies to form 
some conception of the upheaval of the Hindu mind 
and the rise of literary genius which marked the revival 
of Hinduism We can imagine how, after a prostration 
of centuries, after harassing wars and invasions, the na- 
tional mind suddenly rose to vigour, to greatness, to glory 
The nation wanted a leader, and Vikramaditjm, the 
conqueror of the foreigners, the master of all Northern 
India, the enlightened pation of genius and learning, 
be It Buddhist or be it Hindu, stood forth as the 
leader. The times called for a great man, and the 
great man appeared And the nation gathered round 
their great king, and achieved results in literature and 
science, such as were seldom achieved before * 

Thus, if we try to read history carefully and aught, if 
we blush aside fables and silly exaggerations and un- 
founded pretentions to antiquity, we can understand each 
period of Indian History philosophically, and tiace each 
result to its true cause We trace the greatness of Vik- 
ram&ditya himself to the circumstances by which he was 
understand the matchless flights of 
Kalidasas fancy in the light of the general exhilaration 
r in his time , we appreciate the labours 

of Varahamihiia and Amara Sinha, incited as they were 
by a spirit of emulation in a very learned court , and 
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\vG understand the liealthy rivalry between Hindus and 
Buddhists at a time when difference of opinion had 
not degenerated into intolerance and persecution Bud- 
dhism was decaying and Hinduism was reviving, and 
naturally enough the reviving religion shewed the great- 
est signs of rigor, of learning, of genius 

Vikramadit3'a the Great was succeeded by SilSditya 
Pratapasila about 550 A D We know from Houen 
Tsang that he was inclined towards Buddhism, and ,in 
his court, Vasubandhu, the pupil of Manoratha, was 
honored, and won a great victory in controversy over 
the Hindu party Vasubandhu was the son of a Brah- 
man, and was the brother of the famous Asanga He 
studied in Kashmir, returned to Magadha, became a 
Pundita in the TJnivcrsity of Nalanda, and died in 
Nepal We do not know of anj’' other great men of 
Siladitya’s court 

Siladitya I was succeeded b> Prabhakara Vardhana, 
piobably about 580 A D Prabh&kara’s sister Rajyasri 
was married to Grahavarman, but a war broke out with 
M^lava, and Prabhakara was defeated and Grahavar- 
man w'as killed 

Prabhakara w'as succeeded bj’’ RSj> avardhana about 
605 A D Rajyavardhana continued the war with 
]\iaiava, and slew the king of that country We know 
from Houen Tsang, that R&jjmvardhana was afterwards 
defeated and killed by SasSnka Narendra Gupta, king 
of Kama Suvama or Western Bengal 

He was succeeded by his younger bi other Sil&ditya 
II, called Haishavardhana and also Kiimaraifija, abput 
6ro A D He w^as a great and powder ful king, and 
both by his conquests and by his patronage of learning, 
revived the memories of Vikiam&ditya’s reign In 
SIX years he conqueied the “ five Indies , “ but he could 
never defeat Paulakesin II king of the Mabdrishtras 
The MSlavas were defeated and Rajyasri was recover- 
ed, and Siiaditya made an alliance with Bhaskaravar- 
man, the king of Kamarupa, who was also known as 
Kumkraraja 

A copper-seal of Harshavardhana or Siladitya II 
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has been discovered, and gives us his genealogy The 
inscuption is shoit, and informs us that A'dityavardhana 
was the son of RSjyavardhana and Mahadevi , Pra- 
bliSkaravardhana was the son of A'dityavardhana and 
MahSsenagupta , R^jyavardhana was the son of Pra> 
bh^karavardhana and Yasomati , and Prabhakaia’s 
younger brother Harshavardhana was also begotten 
on Yasomati * 

We know from Houen Tsang that Siladitya had his 
capital at KSnyakubja or Kanouj, that he held every 
five years a great assemblage of princes and nations to 
celebrate a religious festival, and that Houen Tsang 
saw him, when he was holding his sixth quinquennial 
assembly, t e, in the 30th year of his reign This was 
at about 640 A D We also know that Sil 3 .ditya was 
a staunch Buddhist, though he respected and honored 
BiShmans 

Silkditya Harshavardhana was a renowned patron of 
letters, and is said to be the author of Ratn^vaU and 
the Buddhist drama Nag^nanda But probably he was 
the leal author of neither, though both the works were 
composed in his couit The Ratnavali was probably 
composed by BAnabhatta, the autlior of Kadamvarl and 
of Harshachanta, a life of the king Dandin, the author 
of Dasakum^ra Cliarita, lived before Bfinbahatta and 
after Kalidasa, and alludes to Kalidasa It is pio- 
bable that Dandin was still living, when Banabhatta 
followed in his footsteps in the more ambitious fiction 
of the Kadamvari 

Tlie other well-known prose fiction in Sanscrit is the 
Va'savadatta of Subandhu, and he, too, was a contem- 
porary of Banabhatta, though he may have written a 
little earlier, as Banabhatta often quotes him We 
thus approximately know the dates of the three best 
piose fictions in Sanscrit 

The name of Mayfira is often mentioned in connexion 
with the name of Banabhatta, and a legend has it, that 
Bana married Maytira’s daughter, a Chandi, or scold 
Mayhra is the authoi of May Ora Sataka 

Carp ftts Ind , Vol HI, Texts, , p 233 
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A more renowned name is that of Bliartrihari In a 
most interesting note,* Professor Max Muller sheus, 
on the authority of the Chinese travcllei I-tsing, that 
Bhartnhaii died about 650 A D, or in other uords, 
that the author of the thiee Sataks on Love, Discipline, 
and Tranquility, was a contemporary of Siladitya II 

The BhattikSvya, being an easy and entertaining 
method of learning grammar, is better known to Hindu 
students than the Satakas of Bhartrihari Commenta- 
tois of the BhattikSvya like Kandaipa, Vidyfivinoda and 
Sridhara Svainin call Bhartrihari, the author of Bhatti 
The name Bhartri has frequently been called Bhatti 
by other commentators, and, on the whole, there is the 
strongest presumption that the author of the Satakas 
and of the Bhattikavya is the same person, Bhartn or 
Biiatti Professor Max Muller adduces the testimony of 
the Chinese traveller named above to confirm this pie- 
sumption 

Such was the literar)’’ activity of the time of Silft- 
ditya, the great emperor of Kanouj, who assembled the 
kings and nations of Northern India at his quinquen- 
nial festivals, and swayed the destinies of all Northern 
Inoia We have seen before that tiie astrono- 
mer Brahmagupta also lived in the time of this 
potentate 

SilAditya died about 64S or 650 A D Fifty years 
later a weak prince reigned on the throne of tlie great 
Siliditya The prowess and glory of Kanouj weie gone, 
and Yasovarman, the king of Kanouj, was defeated in 
war by the proud Lalitfiditya, king of Kashmir The 
lamp literature, lighted in Ujjaj mi two centunes be- 
fore, still slione, however, in the couit of Yasovarman, 
and one of the greatest poets that India has produced, 
Bhavabhfiti lived in that pnnee's court He 13 almost 
the last of that bright galaxy of poets who appeared 
in India between the sixth and the eighth centuries A D 
The Rajatarangini, from which we get tins information, 
further tells us that two other writers, Vfikpati and 


India, p 347, fre 
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Rajyasri, also lived under Yasovai man’s patronage. 
They all lived in the first half of the eighth century * 

If these two and a half centuries, 500 to 750 A D , 
are reckoned as the brightest period in the annals of 
later Sanscrit literature, these centuries also maik the 
period of toleration and friendly rivalry between the 
Hindus and the Buddhists Buddhism was dying a 
natural death, but from the ninth century violence and 
persecution were adopted to stamp out the decaying 
religion The great and redoubted enemy of the Bud- 
dhist religion, Sankaricharya was born, according to K 
B Pathak, in the vear 788 A D , and began his labours 
early in the ninth century The age of discussions, 
commentaries and glosses on laws and philosophical 
systems was now come, and original genius seemed to 
be extinct We seek in vain for worthy successors of 
K&lidasa and Banabhatta and Bhavabhhti after the 
eighth century A D During a period of over four 
centuries after the date of Bhavabhiiti, the Hindus still 
remained an independent nation , but scaicelygave any, 
indication of literary genius The ancient epics were 
no doubt retouched and considerably enlaiged, and 
voluminous Puranas, in easy graceful verse, were com- 
posed, but we see no mark of great ideas, no indication 
of genius Even in science A'lyabhatta and Varaha- 
mihira and Brahmagupta had no woithy successors for 
four hundred years, until we come to Bhaskar^chaiya 
in the twelfth century 

We note down below the approximate dates of the 
kings of whom we have spoken in this chapter 


Vitramaditya the great 

SllilditvT I (Praiupasdn) 

Pnbli/lkara vardliana 

Rajya vardham. 

Siladitya 11 (Harsha vardhana) 


A D 

515-550 

550—600 
600—605 
605—610 
610 — 650 

Yasovarman 


700—730 


• See preface to R G Bhandarkar’s edition of Malali Madhava 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE VALABIllS AND THE RAJPUTS. 

Gujrat was subject to the Gupta Empeiors cluiing the 
palmy days of that d> nastj^ , and when in the lattei half 
of the fifth centuij^ the Valabhis of Gujrat rose to inde- 
pendence and power, thej naturally adopted t!ie Gupta 
El a, reckoned from 319 A D When the power of the 
Guptas, then emperors of India, was slowly decaying, 
an enterprising militaij'’ commander, Senilpati Bhataika 
by name, asserted his independence in Gujrat, and was 
the foundei of the Valabhi d> nasty of Saurashtra 
The genealogy and history of the Valabhi family are 
elucidated by numerous inscnptions which have been 
discovered Among the cailicst of them ate two copper- 
plates which were found ovci fifty ycais ago in making 
excavations in Gujiat They were published by W. 
H Wathen in 1835, and are of considerable impoitance, 
Senapati Bhataika, the oiiginatoi of the family, is 
stated to have " earned glory in hundreds of battles 
fought in the countries of his foes, ” and must have 
been, like all beginners of dynasties, a gicat wainor 
and able administrator. He had four sons Dhaiasena, 
Dronasinlm, Dhruvasena, and Dhaiapatta The first 
of these brothers is styled Senflpati, and had apparently 
not yet assumed the title of king , but his younger 
brother “received his inauguiation to the throne from 
the gicat sovereign himself’ (piobably of Kanouj), and 
IS styled Sri Mahai.Jja Dronasinha His^two bi others 
are similaiiy styled Sri Mah&iJlja Dhruva Sena and 
Sri Mahfiraja Dhaiapatta 

Dharapatta s son was Guha Sena, “ the idesti oyer of 
multitudes of foes,” and Ins son Dhaia Sena 11 made 
the gift 

In the second plate published by Wathen, the 
successois of Dhara Sena II aie called Silfiditya 
Khara Graha, Dhara S ena III, Dhiuva Senh II, Dhara 

See Priasep s Essays Ed lliomas. Vol I, p z^2,etscq, 

78 
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Sena IV, Sildditya II, ’(two or three names illegible 
here), Khara Graha II, SilUditya III, and SilSditya IV 
An inscription* discovered by Mr Hariballabha, 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector of Kaira and 
Broach in 1878, brings down the list of kings to Sil&- 
ditya VII, who reigned at the close of the 8th century. 
We have thus in this single inscription a complete list 
of the kings of this djmasty for three centuries from 
Bhatarka who commenced the line in the latter half 
of the 5th century to Silfiditya VII who reigned in the 
latter half of the 8th century The genealogical table 
and dates given below will shew the names at a glance . 

Bhatarka 
(about 460 AD) 

I 


Dhara Sena i Drona Sinha. Dhrava Sem i Dharaputfa 

(526 AD) I 

Gnha Sem 

CS 59 .565^^567 A D) 

Dhara Sena II 
(571 , 588 6L 589 A D) 


Siladltya I 
(605 , 609^ A D ) 

Derabhata V 


SiMditya II Kharagriha'n'' 

s,iaa,4ni 

(A D 678) 

Silfidityi IV 
CA D dgi ) 

I 

Sildditya V 
(A D 722) 

I 

Siladitya VI 
(A D 760) 

Siladifya VII) 

(A D 766 ) 


I 

Kharagraha I 
I 

j i 

Dhara Sena III. Dhmva Sena II 
(629 A D ) 


Dhruva Sena III 


Dhara Sena IV 
(64s , 649 A D ) 


Text, 171 
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We have only ' to add that when Houen Tsang 
visited Valabhi, he found the people a rich, powerful 
and flourishing nation, holding Sauraslitra under sub- 
jection Rich and valuable products of distant regions 
were stored within their capital in gieat cjuan titles, and 
shewed tlie brisk maritime trade which the Valabhis 
carried on The decline of this great people is involv- 
ed in mystery, but there can be little doubt that the 
Rajputs arose in power and glory in Western India as 
the Valabhis declined. 

For many reasons the Rajputs may be considered 
the successors of the Valabhis to supreme power in 
Western India, as the Valabhis themselves, were the 
successors of the Guptas And the haughtiest of the 
Rajputs, the Ranas of Mewar traced a fictitious 
descent from the Valabhis While the Rajputs imme- 
diately succeeded the Valabhis in Giijrat, and Puttun 
arose as Valabhipur declined in the latter half of the 
8th century, there was no such continuity in the history 
of Northern India There, the great dynasties of Ujja- 
yini and Kanouj disappear from view, as we ha\ e seen 
before, about the middle of the eighth century From 
that time to the middle of the tenth century the history^ 
of Northern India is an absolute blank. We have 
accounts of the Chalukyans in the South, of the kings 
of Kashmir in the extreme North-West, of those of 
Bengal and Orissa in the extreme East , but the centre 
of Hindu civilization and culture, the Madhyadesa 
stretching from Kanouj to Magadha, has no history > 
No dynasty rose to sufficient distinction to lea\ e a 
record, no event transpired which lived in the traditions 
or writings of the people, no great invasions or great 
revolutions took place of which any trace can be found. 
These two centuries have left us no literature to speak of, 
as we have seen in the last chapter, and no great works 
of art or industry in the shape of buildings in Northern 
India A mysterious cloud hangs over these dark cen-' 
tunes which historians have not yet been able to lift. 

When the dark and impenetrable cloud is removed in 
the middle of the loth century, we find new actors and 
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new scenes Buddhism is practically extinct in India, 
and the absolute supremacy of P.iuranik Hinduism is 
contemporaneous witli the political supremaej of a new 
and brave nation, the Rajputs The Rajputs have 
issued out of their kingdoms in Gujrat and Southern 
India, and are the masters in Delhi in Kanouj, in Ajmir, 
in the most distant paits of India ' Evcryulieic they 
Gained the bannei of Pauianik Hinduism and of 
Brahman supremacy* And the Brahmans reisardcd 
their toil, and recogni/ed the new race as the Kshatryas 
of them for their modem times 

Fiom these lesults then we aic enabled to know 
the history of the tuo daik centuries, from the middle 
of the eighth to the middle of the tenth That 
unhappy peiiod was a period of internecine wars and 
of religious persecutions, and of the crumbling down of 
old institutions and dynasties Ancient houses fell 
from senile decay or through violence, a new and sturdy 
race stepped forwaid in their places It was a repeti- 
tion of a scene which had taken place, at least once 
before in the histoiy of India Thus, in the fifth and 
fourth centuries before Christ, the \ igorous and young 
Magadhas, considered a few centuries before as outside 
the pale of Aryans, rose in power, extended then con- 
quests, and established their supremacy over the ancient 
kingdoms of the Easts, tlie Kosalas, the Kurus, and tlic 
Panchfilas , and when the Gieeks came to India, they 
found the Pi^chyas or Magadhas supreme in Northern 
India In the same w'ay during the obscure 8th to loth 
centuries A D , the Rajput laces, scarcely consideicd 
within the pale of Aiyan Hindus before, stepped forward 
in the midst of the struggle of races and nations, and 
by then supeiior might and bravery made room for 
themselves on the empty thrones of the kings of Kanouj, 
Delhi, Lahore, and otliei places As in the 5th to 3rd 
century B C , so in the 8th to loth century A D , it was 
not a question of dynastic supremacy, but of lacial 
supremacy, — a new^, brave and vigoious lace stepping 
forw’ard in each case to the places vacated by ancient 
and cultured but effete races. And as if to make the 
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parallel complelc, each political rev oIutTon v.ns accom- 
panied b\ a religious revolution The spread of the 
Magadha power "over live ancient and cultured races of 
Indta facilitated the spread of a nev religion like Bud- 
dhism against tlie ancient and learned creed of the land 
And the rise of the Rajputs finallj secured tlic triumph 
of Pauranik Hinduism and stamped out Buddhism from 
Inuia 

We have in the Introduction to this v ork seen that 
the Historv* of Europe from the 5tii to the loth cen- 
turv AD ,* affords a stii! mo'C remarkable parallel to 
thchistor}- of India from the Sth to the loth centurv 
Both in Europe and in Imia ancient rule and ancient 
institut’oas were aestroved. new races asserted their 
rule and their authoritv over tne land , and these new* 
races again the Gc.man masters of Europe and the 
Rajput masicrs of India, haa to face the rising power of 
the Mussalmans Europe maintained her independence, 
India struggled but fell 

\Vc have seen that the Rajputs v ere scarcely reckoned 
among Arv'an Hindus before the S'h centurv' \Vc find 
no mention of their name m tiie literature of the conn- 
trv' or in the records foreign travellers, and no traces 
of their previous culture Conjectures liavc been made 
as to thtir origin Dr II H Wihon and others have 
}i Jd that thev v’ ere the descendants of the Sakas and 
otner invaders v’iio swarmed into Inaia for centuries 
before the time of Vikramkditja who v ere defeated by 
that king but nevertheless spread themselves and set- 
tkd dov.n in India, specially in Western and Southern 
India Dark hints are thrown out in the Puranas to 
indicate that the Rajputs were new comers Thus the 
primitu e Parihara, Pramara, Chalukya, and Chohan races 
arc fable.i to have sprung from four warriors conjured 
into existence bv the sage Vas’shtha from a sacrificial 
fire he na'i kmcilcd on Mount Abu And the 36 Rajput 
tribes arc said to have been derived from these four pri- 
miMvc races ^ 

Tne Ch lUikv as v.ho were the masters of the Deccan 
from ilic ciobc of tue jlh centurv, now became masters 
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of Gujrat from the close of the 8th century The 
Panhara branch settled down in Marwar, the Pramaras 
established themselves in Western Malwa, and the 
Chohans came more to the east towards Delhi and 


Ajmir There were other Rajput tribes for whom other 
descents have been imagined Thus the Ghelote Ranas 
of Mewar, said to belong to the solar race, claimed' 
descent from RSma through the Valabhi princes of 
Gujrat There is a tradition on the other hand con- 
necting the Rathores of Marwar with Hiranya Kasipu 
of Indian mythology 

Whatever the origin of the Rajputs may be, there 
is no doubt whatever that they were new comers 
within the pale of Hindu civilization and religion 
Like all new converts they were fired with an excessive 
zeal to revive the religion they embraced The des- 
cendants of a Siliditya would have hesitated to take 
measures against Buddhism such as the new Hindus 
felt no hesitation in adopting Brahmans worked on 
the zeal of this new race of Kshatriyas, and wherever 
Rajput kings conquered and ruled, monasteries went 
down, temples and Hindu gods multiplied The spirit 
of SankarScharya inspired many a humbler theolo- 


gian and preacher , and they found responsive audi- 
ences and willing workers in the new Kshatriya kings, 
who had no old history of tbeir own, no endearing as- 
sociations or regard for Buddhist institutions, no 
ancient and historic pride such as had characterized the 
ancient Kshatriyas, Janaka and Gautama Buddha 
had vindicated the dignity of Kshatriyas by claiming 
equality with BrShmans , the Chohan and the Ra- 
thore now vindicated their claims to be regarded as 
Kshatriyas by establishing the supremacy of Brahmans 
who gr^ified them by that ancient and much-coveted 
name By the middle of the tenth century Bud- 
dhism was practically dead in India. Hinduism was 
everywhere re-established and triumphant, and Kanoui 
and Mathura and hundred cfher towns were beauti- 

buildings and temples which 
struck the Sultan of Ghazni, half a century later, 
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Rajput history is a portion of modem Indian historj', 
and It IS not our object to recount U here We viU 
only mention one or two striking facts which marked the 
close of Hindu rule in Northern India 

The first serious Mahomedan iniasion of India 
was that of Muhammad Kasim 71 1 AD. Kasim met 
a brave and determined enemy in Dahir the king of 
Alor But Rajput bravery was unavailing against the 
aupenor discipline and practical knowledge of war of 
the Moslems, and Dahir fell fighting gallantly within 
sight of lus capital Kasim was soon after recalled, 
and India ivas free from foreign invasions for nearly 
three centuries after. 

In the latter half of the tenth century Jaipal was the 
Igrcat Rajput king of Western India, and lus dominions 
stretched from Delhi to Lahore Jaipal fought against 
Sabaktagin and then against Mahmud of Gluwni 
bra\ely but in vain ; and lus son Anangapal and all the 
princes of Northern India made a combined and deter.- 
mined effort to oppose and vanquish the invader from 
Ghazni The result was the same The determined 
hraicry and dcioiion of the Rajputs were unavailing 
against the skill and discipline of the Moslems 

We ne\t come to Shahabuddin Ghori, the real 
Mahommedan conqueror of India, Western India was 
ruled by three great Rajput kings at the latter end 
of the tw'clfth centur)'’ Pritliu Rai Chohan ruled 
Delhi and Ajmir, and in both these places the nuns 
of lus forts arc still visible Jaya Chandra Rathorc 
was ilic king of Kanouj and held Allahabad, Oude, 
and Benares under his sway. Bhima Deva was the 
ruler of Gujrat and of Central India 

Shababuddin attacked Pnthu Rai in 1191 in the 
field of Tiroun, and for once the Moslems wcic beaten 
But their game was not lost Shahabuddin defeated 
Pnthu Rai in 1193, and Jayachandra in 1194 A, D., 
and conquered the whole of Noilhcin India from the 
Punjab to Benares. And the haughtiest of the Rajputs 
left the conquered region and rcticatcd to their desert 
home in Rajputana. 
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The heroism of the Rajputs was like a gleam of sun- 
shine pieceding the gloom of Hindu subjection and 
national death In personal biavery, in patiiotism, m 
a determination to conquer or to die, the Rajputs who 
insisted Kasim and Mahmud and Shahabuddin were 
not inferior to their enemies 01 to any nation on the 
face of the eaith But in military discipline, as well as 
in strategy and matuied plans of operations, the Hindus 
were not equal to then more experienced and trained 
enemies Supeistition, too, often changed the heioism 
of the Hindus into cowardice , while their dealings with 
the foe were often maiked by a “ simplicity deiived 
from a want of intercourse with other nations, which 
rendered them infeiior in piactical ability, and even 
in military efficiency to men actuated by much less* 
elevated sentiments than theirs ” * 

It is remarkable that during the six centuries that 
the Mahommedans remained masters of India, scarcely 
one serious attempt was made to reassert Hindu inde- 
pendence. At first the mumber of the Mahommedan 
conquerors must have been exceedingly small, and it 
IS a curious fact that the millions of brave Hindus 
from the '^unjab to Behar made no exeition to 
throw off the \yoke But political life was extinct in 
Northern Indikv except among the Rajputs With 
the fall of the \)ld nations and dynasties duiing 
the 8th and 9th Venturies was witnessed the fall 
of all dynastic p^e, all national vigoui among 
races The people w>^ie brave, but bravery is of small 
avail without political ihfe The only living 1 ace, there- 
fore, the Rajputs, had Vaturally taken up the position 
which there was no on^ else to take up, and had be- 
come masters of Delhi, Kanouj, Benares, — all capitals 
of ancient but effete ractes And when the Rajputs 
were hurled from their pioud position, theiaces of 
Northern India submitted tm the new invaders, as they 
had submitted to the Rajpluts For political life was 
extinct, and subjection and niational death ensued 

*Elphinstone s History of Indiqp Ed Cowel 1874, p 362. 
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Such arc the political causes which account for the 
easy subjugation of a great confcJcracy of nations, by 
a handful of invaders, Thue were other causes, reli- 
gious and social, ^\hlcll piostralcd the Hindu nation, 
.md made them feeble, superstitious, disunited, and in- 
capable of exertion These causes, loo, ucic in active 
operation during the centuries immediately before the 
Mahommedan conquest But of this we will speak 
clsewhcic. 



CHAPTER in. 

BENGAL AND ORISSA 

In the second or Epic Period, the kingdoms of Maga- 
dha and Anga, i e , South and East Behar, weie scarcely 
yet within the Aryan pale, although slowly imbibing 
Aryan civilization It was in the Rationalistic Period, 
after looo B C , that Magadha became completely 
Aryanized, and rose in power and civilization, until it 
eclipsed and even subdued the more ancient Aryan 
kingdoms in the Gangetic Valley And it was then, 
probably in the 5th or 6th centuries B C , that Bengal 
propel and Orissa leceived fiom the flourishing king- 
dom of Magadha the first rays of Aryan civilization 
During the sixth and fifth centuries B C , Bengal and 
Orissa gave little indication of progress and learning, 
Shtra schools weie founded in the monarchy of the 
Andhras in Southern India at this time, but we hear of 
no such schools in Bengal or Orissa In the fourth cen- 
tury B C , when the Greeks visited India, they found 
powerful kingdoms founded in Bengal and Orissa which 
they called by the general name of Kalinga In the 
third century BC, Kalinga was conqueied by Asoka 
the Great, as we learn from his inscriptions, and this 
■conquest probably facilitated the spread of Buddhism in 
these provinces, and also brought Bengal and Orissa in 
closer connexion with the civilization of Northein India 
Slowly and obscurely Bengal rose in importance and 
In civilization, and by the close of the Buddhist Period, 
Bengal was a recognized power in India Sas^nka 
(Narendra Gupta) king of Kama Suvarna, near Gaur, 
<3efeated and killed in war the elder brother of the great 
Sll^ditya about the commencement of the seventh 
century , and when about 640 A D , Houen Tsang 
came to Bengal, he found civilized and powerful king- 
doms in Pundra or Northern Bengal, Samatata or East- 
ern Bengal, Kamarfipa or Assam, and Tamralipti or 
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Southern Bengal, as well as in Kama Suvarna or Western 
Bengal These kingdoms correspond, roughly, with the 
present Rajshahi, Dacca, Assam, Burdwan, and Presi- 
dency divisions. Plouen Tsang’s account of these king- 
doms has been given elsewhere, and need not be repeated 
here 

After this we scarcely hear anything of Bengal till 
near the time of the Mahommedan conquest. Indeed, 
Bengal was in olden times so barren of literary culture, 
talent or genius, of architecture or striking woiks of 
art, or even of great political transactions in connection 
with Northern India, that but for the visits paid by the 
Greeks and the Chinese, we should have known little or 
nothing of the country from its first colonization by the 
Aryans in the Rationalistic Period to the time of the 
Mahommedan conquest 

A number of copper-plate grants which have been 
discovered in recent times, shew that races of kings, 
known as the Pfila kings and Sena kings, ruled in Ben- 
gal for about three centuries before the Mahommedan 
conquest Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra has caiefully con- 
densed and arranged the information on this subject m 
his essay on the Pala and Sena Dynasties, now published 
in the second volume of his Indo-Ar>ans, and we take 


the following lists from that essay It 


Dr Mitra allows 
each reign 


generally 


an average of 


will be seen 
20 years for 


Pala kings 

In Western & Northern Bengal 


I Gopala ^ 855 A D. 

II Dhartmpala 

III Devapdla 

IV VigrahapaH 
V Ni'iraj'inap'lla 

VI RfijapaH 

VII Pfila 

VlII Vigmhapdla II 
IX Mai)ip 9 ,la 
X NayapaH 
(Expelled from Bengal by'ihe Senas) Vlfl 

IX 


85s 

S75 

895 

915 

9,5 

955 

975 

995 

1015 

1040 


Sena kings 

In Eastern Sz Lutoial Bengal 

I VIra Sena 986 A D 

II Slmanta Sena 1006 ,, 

Hemanta Sena 1026 ,, 

In the -whole of Bengal, 
Vijaya ahas Sukha 
Sena 1046 „ 

Balldla Sena 1066 ,, 

Lakshmana 

Sena II06 „ 

Mddhava Sena 1136 
Kesava Sena 1138 ,, 

Ltikshnianeya ) 
a/rffj Asoka Sena J ,, 

Mahommedan 
conqucbt about 1204 „ 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 
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Very little is known of the Paia kings except that 
they were Buddhists, but were tolerant towards 
Hindus, employed Hindu officials, and gave lands 
for religious put poses to the Hindus They never pos- 
sessed East Bengal, but ruled, as Dr Mitra says, “ on the 
west of the Bhagiiathi, certainly as far as the boundary 
of Behar, and probably further, taking the whole of the 
ancient kingdom of Magadha. On the north it included 
Tirhut, Malda, Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bagu- 
ra, which constituted the great ancient kingdom of Pun- 
dra Vardhana. The bulk of the delta seems not to have 
belonged to them.” 

Of the first king Gop&la a short inscription has been 
found in N^landa, proving that the great king had con- 
quered Magadha , and this fact is confirmed by TSra- 
nflth who tells us that GopAla “ began to reign in 
Bengal, and afterwaids conquered Magadha” Accord- 
ing to General Cunningham* he began his reign in 
815 A D, which IS 40 years earlier than the date 
assigned by Dr Mitia Gop&la’s successor DharmapSla 
conquered India Raja, which General Cunningham 
takes to mean Baiendra , and he married Kanna Devi, 
daughter of Prabala, “Raja of many countiies ” Dharma- 
p^la’s successor DevapSla was a great conqueror , the 
inscriptions assign to him the conquest of KSmaiflpa 
in Orissa, and T^ranath ascribes to him the subjugation 
of the whole of Northern India from the Himalaya 
to the Vindliya mountains All these warlike expedi- 
tions of Devapala are said in one inscription to have 
been conducted by his brother Jayapala, whose son 
Vigrahapala eventually succeeded to the throne after 
one or two short reigns omitted in Dr Mitra’s list We 
learn fiom the Bhagalpur copper inscription that Vigra- 
hapala mairied the Haihaya princess Lajj&, and *^the 
Haihayas are believed to have been Rajputs Vigraha- 
pala seems in the end to have abdicated, Sriying to his 
son, “let penance be mine, and the kingdom thine ” So 
N^riyanapala, his son, succeeded, and his successor 


ArUiicologicil burveyof India, Vo), XV, p 148 
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ruling all India from Monghyr to Kanovij 
\\hcn Mahmud appeared before Kanou), IOT7 A D. 

Of the successors of Rajyapftl little is known 
until we come to Mahipula who, according to Xur&nalh. 
reigned fifty-tw'O ) ears , and the probable period covered 
by'’ his reign is from 1028 to loSo A D The king 
of Orissa IS said to have been tributary to this power- 
ful king. It was in the time of the immediate succes- 
sors of this king, and in the cle\cnth centuiy^, that the 
Sena Rajas of Eastern Bengal rose in power, and 
wTcsted from them the eastern provinces, leaving them 
Magridha, where the Pala kings continued to reign till 
the dynasty came to a sudden end shortly after 1178, 
the date of the last inscription of this line of kings * 

Of the Sena Rajas, Dr Rajendra Lala believes the 
first, Vira Sena, to be the same as the renowned A'di 
Sura, who is supposed to have brought five Brfilimansand 
five Kfiyasthas from Knnouj, because Bengal was poor 
in learned men General Cunningh.im, however, consi- 
ders that Vira Sena was a remote ancestor of the later 
Sena kings, and reigned in tlie seventh centurj A D. 
This IS not unlikely if we consider that the descendants 
of the ten Braiimans and Kfiyasthas said to have been 
brought by A'di Sura had so multiplied by the clevctUh 
century as to require a classification by Ballaia To 
the reigns of kings SAmanta Sena to Lakshaneya, 
General Cunningham assigns dates from 975 to 1198 
A D 

Of SAmanta and his son Hemanta little is known. 
The next king was Vijaya, and his son was the cele- 
brated BallAla Sena 

It is said that the Brahmanas and KA>asthas im- 
ported from Kanouj had multiplied by this time, and 
Balldla forbade all intcnnartiagc between the original 
BrAlimanas and KA}asthas of the country with the 
descendants of the new comers from ICanouj , and com- 
plicated rules were framed by him and by his succes- 
sors to el evate the status of those who succeeded in 

• Arthreologicvl i>ut\ej of India, Vol XV, p 150 
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secunng the alliances of Kuhns It is probable, how- 
ever, that Ballaia only gave his sanction to distinctions 
and rules which had already grown up among the 
different classes of Brahmans and K^yasthas 

Ball^la was succeeded by Lakshmana Sena His 
prime minister was HalS,yudhd, the author of Bidhmana 
Sarvasva, and his brothers wrote Pasupatt Paddhait 
and A''hmka Paddhait Mahommedan historians state 
that this king greatly embellished the city of Gaur 

He was followed successively by his two sons 
Madhava Sena and Kesava Sena Then came Laksh- 
maneya, in whose reign Bengal was conquered by 
Bakhtiyar Khilji about 1204 A D, or 1198 A D by 
other accounts 

The chief seat of the Sena family seems to have 
been Vikramapura near Dacca, where the supposed 
ruins of Ballcila’s palace are still shewn to travellers 
The Senas were Hindus as the P§.las were Buddhists, 
and the giadual substitution ol the one dynasty by 
another really marks the decay and death of the 
Buddhist religion and the universal acceptance of 
modern Hinduism in Bengal The cause of the rise 
and fall of dynasties often lies deeper than appears on 
the surface, and in India the rise of new dynasties 
during the 8th and 9th centuries is intimately connected 
with the rise of Pauranik Hinduism over the ashes of 
Buddhism 


The race or caste to which the Paia and the Sena 
kings of Bengal belonged, has formed the subject of 
much animated controveisy in recent yeais, in 
which doughty scholars like Dr Rajendra Lala ’and 
General Cunningliam have taken part ' It is not neces- 
sary that we should enter into the discussion , we will 
only state the conclusions which appear to us to be the 
most plausible 


The Paias ruled in Bengal when Jaipaia and Ananga 
Pala were ruling in Western India, and trying to op- 
pose the maich of Sabaktagin and Sultan Mahmud 

improbable in the supposition 
that the Bengal Paias were an offshoot from the same 
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Rainut race which foutidcd new Kingdoms all over 
Indva m the 9th and lOih cejttuncs A D. They were 
ICbhatiiyas of course, but only in the sense that they 
wcrcaiace of kings and wainors So long as the 
Hindus were a living nation, the pioud title of 
Kshatriya was frequently assumed b}' bold dynasties 
rising from the ranl:s, and Rajput kings and even the 
Maharatta chief Sivaji assumed the title of Kshatriya. 

The Senas of Bengal in the present day are Vaidyas, 
j c , they belong to the medical caste , and they assume, 
therefore, that the early Sena Kings of Bengal also 
belonged to the same caste But bcfoie this assump- 
tion IS made, it ought to be shewn that the Vaidyas as 
a separate caste existed pretiously in Western or South- 
ern India from wdiich the licngal Sena dynasty must 
have come Wc have shewn elsewhere, and we will shew 
again in Chapter VI of this Book, that neither KAyas- 
thas nor Vaidyas existed as separate castes in the 
time of Manu and for centuries afterwards, Profes- 
sional clerks and medical men still belonged to the 
great body of the Aryan people forming the Kshatrijx'i 
and Vaisya castes , and they Jiavc differentiated into 
castes onlj' in modern times. How can w'c suppose, 
then, that the Sena kings w'cre Vaidyas by caste? 

Vaidyas as a separate caste do not exist to tins day, 
(so we are informed), in any piovincc outside Bengal ] 
while in Bengal marriage is still allowed in the eastern 
districts between respectable Vaidyas and KAy'^asthas, 
shewing that they arc descended fiom the common 
Aryan stock What, then, are we to undci stand by the 
statement, that the Sena Kings who came to Bengal from 
Western or Southern India w'crc Vaidyas by'’ caste? 

Gupta Emperors reigned in Noithern India in the 4th 
and 5th centuiies A D , and theValabhi or Sena kings 
ruled in Gujiat m the sixth and seventh centuiics , and 
no scholar has y'ct told us that they belonged to the 
medical caste Many kings of Northern India, from the 
renowned Brahmadatta of KAsi weic Dattas , and w'e have 
not been told that these kings were KAyasthas. The fact 
is that Guptas aud Senas and Dattas were meiely names 
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in the centuries succeeding the Christian Era, when 
Vaidyas and K 4 yathas as castes were yet unknown 

General Cunningham holds that the fiist Sena or Vira 
Sena of Bengal w'as the same king as Sura Sena " who 
married the princess Bhoga Devi, the sister of Ansu 
Varma, Raja of Nepal, who w^as the contempoiaiy of 
Houen Tsang, and of whom Pandit Bhagwan Lai 
Indraji has published inscriptions dated in 645 and 651 
AD" The issue of the maiiiage \\as A'ditya Sena of 
Magadha, and “ hence it seems probable that the latter 
Sena Rajas of Bengal were the direct descendants of 
A'ditya Sena Deva the great king of Magadha ”* This 
is meiely a conjectuie, and it is an equally plausible con- 
jecture that the first Sena king of Bengal was a scion of 
the Valabhi Sena house of Saui&shtra or some Sena 
house of Southern India In any case there can be no 
doubt that the founder of the Bengal dynasty was a 
scion of some martial family, Valabhi or Rajput, or 
Vaisya, who assumed the title of Kshatriya, because he 
founded a kingdom 

The Sena Vaidyas of East Bengal may have good and 
sufficient seasons for claiming kinship with Ballala Sena 
and his successors But instead of declaring that the 
ancient kings were Vaidyas, and came to Bengal with 
pestle and mortar, ointments and drugs, it would be his- 
torically moie intelligible to urge, that the descendants 
of the ancient Vaidya or Kshatriya kings of the Sena 
dynasty have now become merged in the modern Vaidya 
or medical caste of Bengal 

It is of far greater importance to us to ascertain the 
race to which the people of Bengal belong The pro- 
portion of Aryan population in Bengal has always been, 
and is to this day, very small The Brahmans are of 
Aryan blood, except of course the Varna Biahmans who 
belong to the castes whose religious rites they pei form 
The KS.yasthas aie also of Aryan blood, descended 
mainly from Kshatriyas, of Aryan Vaisyas, except the 
menial and cultivating classes of Eastern Bengal and else- 

* Archaologtcal Survey of Indka, Vol. XV, p. 163 
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where (Bhand&ns, &c , <who call tliemselves K&yasthas, 
but are generally known as Slidras The Vaidyas are 
a small compact body, and are probably _ of pure 
Aryan blood, being descendants of the ancient Vais- 
yas. Of the trading castes the Suvarna Vaniks and 
some other castes are more or less of Aryan descent 
Potters, weavers, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, and other 
artisans are undoubtly of Ar3'an blood, descended 
from the ancient Vaisya stock, and differentiated into 
different modern castes by following different profes- 
sions At the same tune there is in these Aryan castes 
a large admixtuie of aborigines, those who followed the 
trades which the conquering Aryans taught them, and 
thus finally came to belong to the same trade-castes 
with their conquerors Beyond this pale, the large agri- 
cultuial, pastoial 5 hunting, and fishing castes, the Kaivar- 
tas, the Chandalas, and the millions of agricultural Ma- 
hommedans are undoubtedly descended from the non- 
Aryan aborigines of the soil Beyond them again, the 
Bagdis, Bauris, Dorns, Hadis, &c , are aborigines who 
are hardly yet Hinduized The Aryan population of 
Bengal Proper, if represented by numbers, would scaicely 
exceed five millions out of the forty million inhabitants 
We now turn to the history of Orissa Orissa, like 
Bengal was probably first colonized by Arjmns in the 
Rationalistic Period, but unlike Bengal, Orissa has me- 
morials of the earl}’- Aryan settlers in its rock-cut caves 
and palaces Buddhist missiomfries came to this land 
to spread that religion and spend then lives m calm 
and austere contemplation in caves , and some of the 
caves must be referred to a period a centur}’^ or moie 
before the time of Asoka Half-way between Cuttack 
and Pun, two sandstone hills rise abruptly fiom the 
jungles, and the peaks and sides of these hills, the 
Khandagiri and the Udayagiii, are honeycombed with 
cells, caves, and other edifices The oldest of them 
consist of single cells, scarcely fit for the habitation of 
men, except of such who had determined to pass their 
lives in austere seclusion In' course of time larger caves 
were excavated and even oinamented with sculpture 

80 
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and the last v. orks were commodious rcsiacnces 
fit for a'jscmblics of monks, and e\cn for kings and 
queens TJicre can be little doubt that Asoka’s conquest 
of Kahnga fostered thc'=c fine Budcihi^t evca\ations, 
and ue ha\c seen before that some of Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions have been found in Orissa 

We know little of the histor>' of Orissa during the 
Buddhi'^t Penod The historj of that proMOce w^as first 
explored by Stirling, v ho publichcd the results of his 
labours in Vol XV of the Asiatic Researches The 
subject has since rcccivea the attention of Sir William 
Hunter and of Dr Kajendra Laki Jilitra 

It woula seem th it the last of the Budohist kings 
were called Ya\anas , but it is not knov n if they were 
so called because descended from the Bactrain Greeks, 
or simply because thej were Buddhists Yaj ati Ke^an 
expelled the Ya\anas in 474 A D and began the Ke- 
san or " Lion line,” and introduced Hinduism in its 
Pauranik form The Kesari d\ nast) reigned for nearly 
se\en centuries, and the authentic histoia* of Orissa 
begins with the commencement of this d\ nasty The 
following chronological list, taken from Dr Hunters 
work, maj interest our readers — 


Vnv lU Ke^iri 
Surra ,, 

Ananta , 

Alaba , 

KanaJ a , 

^ ira „ 

Pa<ima ,, 

Vnddha „ 

Bata r 

Oaja ,, 

Vacanta ,, 

Gandharva 
Janainejaia , 

Bharala 

Kali 

Kamala , 

Knndaia , 

Chant" I a „ 

Vira Chandra , 

Amnta „ 

Abjaya 

Chandrapala „ 


470 

426 


"'I'ohu'Udana Rc^-n 
Dharma 


Tat a 
625 I r\npa 


< 17 / 

«93 

701 

706 

7«5 

726 

73S 

740 

754 

763 

775 

792 

Sri 

S29 

S46 


S75 

Sqo 


Uatam 

Tnpjra 

Ma ihava 

Govinaa 

I^ntja 

Narasinha 

Kurma 

Jlat'ja 

Va"- iha 

Vamana 

Parasn 

Chandra 

Sujaiia 

Shhni 

Puranjana 

Vishnu 

Indra 

Surarna 


LEVihc ion of the Kesari Line ] 


or'4 

920 

030 

041 

■953 

961 

071 

9S9 

99 <i 

1013 

1024 

‘034 

1050 

IC63 

107S 

toSo 

TC02 

IC99 

11 C4 

IIC7 

1119 
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The ICcsan kin^s had their capital at Bhuvanesvara, 
which they beautified with numerous temples and edi- 
fices, the remains of which ate amon^ the noblest speci- 
mens of Hindu architectuic m Indn The whole 
place IS still ciowded with such buildings, and must have 
been, during the ascendancy of the Kesari line, the most 
magnificent city in India for temples and beautiful edi- 
fices 

The first king, Yay.\ti Kesari is said to have founded 
this capital, the name of which implies that the Siva or 
Bhuvanesvara was then the most populai deit}? of the 
Orissa Hindus Jajpui was another capital of Yayati, 
and the collossal statues there found also attest to the 
power and greatness of the di'nasty, and to then de- 
votion to Sua and his consort. Niipa Kesari, who 
reigned from 941 to 953 A D , is said to have founded 
the city of Cuttack 

A new dynasty known as the Gangtl Vansa, or the 
Gangctic Line, succeeded the Lion dynasty 
The origin of this dynasty is still involved in obscu- 
rity, but the name of the family, as well as traditions, 
connect them with Bengal , and it is piobablc they came 
fiom near I\Iidnapur and the ancient Ttimialipti or 
Tumlook The use of this dynasty marks a lehgious 
revolution , and as the Lion dynasty had supplanted 
Buddhism by Siva worship, so the Gangctic house 
supplanted Siva worship by Vishnu worship But 
nevertheless none of these creeds was altogethci extinct 
in Oiissa , on the contrary, the three religions ran m 
parallel streams contracting or expanding in influence 
and power with the lapse of ages V ishnu worship, in 
its peculiar modem foim, IS the prevailing religion in 
the present day 

We append the following list of the Gangetic kings 
from Dr Hunter’s woik — 


Chor G^ng!l 
G^Ilge^van. 
ELjatakim Deva 
Madana MaliAdeva 
Anaiiga Bhiraa Deva 
KAjarujesvara Deva 


A D 
iiaa 
1152 
1166 
1171 
1175 
1202 
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Lanyuhya Naraswa 
ICesari ,, 

Pratipa ,, 

Ghati ICantha,, 
Kapila , 

Sankha Bha«ura 
ti Vfisudeva 
Bail 
YIra 
Kah 
Neiingatanta,, 

Netra „ 

Kapilendra Deva 
Punishottama Dera 
Pratapa Rudra Deva 
Kalinga Deva 
Kalliaruga Deva 


» 


A D 
1237 
1282 
1307 
1327 
1329 

'330 
1337 

1361 
1382 
140I 
1414 
1429 
I452 

1479 

1504 
1532 
IS 33 to 1534 


[Extinction of the Gangetic Line ] 

Some of the earlier kings of this Ime were among 
the most powerful monarchs of their time Ganges- 
vara (1152 to 1166) ruled from the Ganges to the Go- 
davari, and Ananga Bhima Deva (1175 to 1202), also a 
most powerful king, is said to have built the present 
temple of JagannStha Later on, Purushottama Deva 
U479 to 1504) IS said to have defeated the km? of 
Kanchi in Southern India and married his daughter 
and his successor Pr 4 tapa Rudra Deva was on the 

^^sTterOrfssa^^^ great Vaishuava reformer Chaitanya 

Govinda Vidyadhara murdered the last king of the 

ascended the throne, but the conflict 
vvith the Mahommedans began m his reign, 153410 1541 

r B 1 successively ascended thf throne 

!ir ^ T" 

invaded the province defeatpr! anri ^1 1 ]^^'^pahar 

battle near Jajpur plundered ^ slew the king in a 
and overthrew the Hmdu monarchy!' ^ J^gannatha, 
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We have in a previous chapter brought down the 
history of Kashmir to the time of MStrigupta, the 
friend and contemporary of Vikram&ditya the Great 
We note down the names of MStrigupta’s successors 
to the middle of the I2th century, when Kalhana’s 
history comes to a close * There is a continuation of 
Kalhana’s historj’’ by other waiters 

We have only to premise that from the time of 
Durlabha Vardhana, (the seventh king in succession 
from MStrigupta), Kalhana’s dates are perfectly reliable 
Durlabha Vardhana began his reign in 598 A D accord- 
ing to Kalhana Six kings ruled between M&trigupta 
and Durlabha Vardhana, and if we give an average of 15 
years to each of these six reigns, M^tngupta’s reign 
falls at the commencement of the sixth century A D 
But Kalhana w'as misled by the Saka Era, and believ- 
ed Vikram^ditya and Matrigupta to have reigned about 
the beginning of that era He had therefore to spin 
out the SIX reigns (between MS.tngupta and Durlabha 
Vardhana) into five centuries And this he does by 
alloting 300 years to one reign, viz, that of Ran&ditya 
Hence Kalhana’s dates previous to Durlabha Vardhana’s 
time are w^orthless 


Matngupta abdicated 
Pravara Sena \ 

Yudhislhira | 

Narendradilya ! 

Ranaditya J 

Vikranidditya } 

Balidit}a J 

Durlabha Varahana 
date) 

Durlabhaka „ 

Chandrapira ,, 

Taraplra , 

LahtSditya „ 

Knvalaj aplra „ 

Vajrdditja ^ 


AD 

550 


550 to 508 


(Kalhana’s 

59S 

» ^34 

}. 684 

> 693 

697 

733 

734 


AD 

Pnthivyriptra (Kalhann’s date) 741 


Sangrdtnaplra 
JayAiin „ 

Lnludpira „ 

SnngrSmatlra ,, 
Clnppata Jajaptra,, 
Ajitapira „ 

Anangapira ,, 
UtpnlSpira ,, 

Aianlinrman , 
Sankaravarman ,, 
GopSlaiarman „ 
Sankata „ 

Sugandna „ 

Pdrtha 


it 

if 

jy 

53 

79 

JJ 

a 


745 

745 

776 

7S8 

795 

813 

849 

S52 

S55 

883 

902 

904 

904 

906 


* We rely, as before, on Mr Jogesh Chnnder Dull s translation 
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A D 


A D 

Ninitavarman 

921 

Diddfi 

980 

Chakr'i'iarimn 

922 

Sangrama 

1003 

Suravarrmn 

933 

Hanraja 

102b 

Partin (2nd time) 

934 

Ananta Deva 

1028 

Chaknvarman ( 2 nd 

and 3rd 

Raiiaditja 

1063 

lime 

93 a 

Utkarsa 

10S9 

Ummaltavanti 

937 

Harsha 

10S9 

Suravarma 

939 

Ucbchala 

1 101 

Yasaskara 

939 

Rodda 

III! 

Varnata 

948 

Salhana 

im 

Sangruma 

94S 

Sussala 

1112 

Parvagnpta 

948 

Bhiksbichara 

1120 

Ksliemagupla 

905 

Sastala 

1121 

Abhimanyu 

958 

Senha Deva 

1127 _ 

Nandigupta 

972 

Kalhaiia's account 

closes at the 

Tnbhua anagupta 

973 

22nd year of this 

reign 

Bhlmagupta 

975 




Thanks to Kalhana and his translator, the English 
reader is furnished with some interesting facts of the 
history of Kashmir The episode of Mitrigupta is 
one of the most interesting on lecord He is said to 
have been a courtier and a poet of the court of Vikra- 
madityathe Great, and that great emperor bestowed 
on him the kingdom of Kashmir as a reward for his 
merit We do not know how the poet administered 
a kingdom , but when he heard of his patron's death, 
he abdicated in grief and retired as a religious mendi- 
cant to Benares 


Pi^vara Sena nephew of the previous king, succeeded 
Matrigupta, and the poet before his departure extol- 
led in verses a wonderful bridge which the new king 
made on the Vitasta Pravara Sena became a power- 
ful king, extended his conquest as far as SaurLhtra, 
audit IS said defeated Siladitya I, the successor of 
Vikramaditya, and bi-ought away from Ujjayini the 

t'Tunnht had probably taken away 

have a confirmation of the 
Sllad.tya I succeeded 

The next great king was the renowned Lalitkditva 
whose long reign of 36 years began in 697 A D He 

Xasovarman the king of Kanouj, and Bhavabhlti the 
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most renowned dramatist of India aftei Kalid&sa fol- 
lowed the conqueror from Kanouj Lalitfiditya then 
pioceeded with his conquests fuithei east and south 
and IS said to have subdued Kalinga, Gaur and even 
Karnata, and then “ciossed the sea, passing from one 
island to another ” We do not know how much of 
this IS fact, and how much is due to the poet’s imagina- 
tion He returned towards his country, crossing the 
Vindhya, and coming through Avanti. He built nu- 
merous edifices, and is said to have lost his 5 life 
in attempting to cross the Himalayas to conquer ""the 
unknown Noith ^ 

Lalitaditya was the contemporary, not only of Bha 
vabhtjti the poet, but of Muhammad Kasin the Ma* 
hommedan conqueror of Sind We are told that 
Lalitaditya defeated the Turashkas and also “ tho 
wily king of Sindhu” This may have been the 
^c«ssor of Kasim who held Sind down to 750 

Bajraditya who reigned fiom 734 to 741 AD 
had many females in his zenana, sold manvopo’ 
pie ^ JO the Mlechchas, and .ntroduced ^ vd 

. Tlje powejul JaySpirlL re.gned 31 years, non, 745 ,0 

f -Patantaips S7a^Co„l=“- VVnlT^ ^T 
ajo sa,d to have pne to PaundLardhan^the po^ 

session of J^anta king of Gaur m disguise and fn 
have married the piincess Kaly^nadevi, dau’^hter of 
Jayan a A restless conqueror, he penetrated into Ne 
pal, and was beaten and imprisonedf but escaoed To 

the’ R ’’n KSyastha ministeisand financiers L’d 

k.'lleJ'S"’ - B.ahn,an?k“e 

AvantiVarman commenced a nptir j. 

A D,and leigned till 883 A D Great”flor^ 
much injury in his rCign, and we are told that 
benefactoi of his countrjr, cleared a r ^ ^ 

of the Vitasta, and also opened out canals^to^f 
superfluous water The Smdhu flowed to the "left! fte 
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Vitastato the right, and weie made to meet at Vainyas- 
v^min Aftei thus diverting the coursfe of the rivers, 
- he raised a great embankment as a protection against 
the waters of the Mahdpadma lake, and joined the lake 
also with the Vitasta 

Avantivarman was the first Vaishnava king that we 
read of His successor Sankaravarman was a great 
conqueror, and extended his conquests to Gujrat, but 
disgusted the Brahmans of his country by trusting to 
his ICayastha financiers Surendravati and two other 
queens perished with him on the pyre, 902 A D This 
IS one of the earliest instances of that barbarous 
rite 

SugandhS., a dissolute queen, reigned for two years, 
904 to 906 A D , by the help of the Tantris and the 
Ek^ngas, probably two religious sects But she was 
soon deposed, and the Tantris set up one one king after 
another, according as they were bribed and courted 
We now read of a succession of worthless and dissolute 
Lings, of whom Kshemagupta (950 to 958 AD,) was 
about the most shameless and dissolute His son 
Abhimanyu, a blameless prince, reigned for fouiteen 
years, after which his mother DiddS. (the widow of 
Kshemagupta), commenced her long reign of twenty- 
three years (980 to 1003 AD,) after successively mur- 
dering three infant kings When these scenes were 
disgracing the court of Kashmir, a great enemy was 
nigh, Mahmud of Guzni had commenced his invasions 
befoie DiddS.’s reign had come to a close 

Her successor Kshemapati sent succour to the Shah 
king against the Turashka invader Hammira (Mah- 
mud ?) but in vain The tetrible invader defeated the 
army, consisting of Kashmirians and Rajputs, and an- 
nexed the “Shahir^ljya ” Another expedition was sent 
out, but the army fled back to their couutiy befoie the 
conquering Moslems 

Ananta, after a long reign of thirty-five years, abdi- 
cated in favoui of his son Ran§.ditya, a prince of disso- 
lute habits He, too, had a long reign of twenty-six 
years, and died in 1089 A D His son Utkarsha 
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succeeded him, but was soon deposed by his abler 
brother, Harsha There was a great deal of civil 
war in this reign, which ended in the defeat of the 
king He retired as a hermit, but was traced out and' 
killed 

The secluded position of Kashmir enabled the king- 
dom to maintain its independence for nearl}'- four 
centuries after the reign of Haisha, but there is little in 
its annals to interest the reader The country was at 
last in\aded and conquered by the MahommedanS in 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar 

We now turn to the history of Southern India 

We have seen that Southern India was conquered by 
the Ari’^ans in the Rationalistic Age after the tenth 
century 13 C , that the great Andhara kingdom was 
founded in the Deccan in that age, and that some of 
the Sutra schools of learning and laws were founded 
there After the Christian Eta, the Andhias extended 
their power over Magadha and Northern India, and for 
centuries held the supreme power in India. When the 
Andhras and the Guptas fell, the Valabhis became the 
masters of Gujrat and Western India, and they were 
succeeded bj'' the Rajputs 

In the meantime the Chalukyas, a Rajput tribe, 
became a great power m the Deccan when the Valab- 
his rose in Gujrat, and held sway over the whole of the 
country between the Nurbudda and the Krish- 
na rivers The rule of the Chalukyas in the Deccan 
commenced about the close of the 5th century A D , and 
continued to the close of the 12th century, i e,, to the 
time when Northern India was conquered hy the Ma- 
hommedans The w'estern branch of the Chalukyas 
held swaj'’ in the Konkan and the MahS.r&shtra country 
and had their capital at Kalyan , uEile the eastern 
branch of the same lace ruled over Eastern Dec- 
can, and had their capital at Rajamandn, near the 
mouths of the Godavari iiver. Sir Walter Elliot 
published lists of the kings of the two houses in 
1858, and the lists have since been copied by other 
writers. 


Si 
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CHALUKYA DYNASTIES 


Western Branch Capital — 
Kalyan 

1 Jaya Sinha Vyayaditya I 

470 A D 

2 Rdja Sinha, Vishnu Vardhana 

3 Vijaja ditia II, 

4 Pulakesin I 

t Kntti Varma I 

6 Mangalisa 567 

7 Satyasraya Pulakesin II 609 
(Contemporary of SJldditya II 

and of Houen Tsang) 

8 Amara 

9 Aditya 

ro Vikramadiiya I 

1 1 Vinaydditya G80 

12 Yijayflditya III 695 

13 Vikramddltya II 733 

14 Kntti Varma II 

13 Kntti Yarma III 799 

16 Tailapa I 

17 Bhima Rdja 

18 Kntti Yarma IV 

19 Yijaydditya lY 

20 YikramSditya III or Tailapa II 
(Restored the monarchy after usur- 
pation by Ratta Kula) 973 

21 Satjasraya II 997 

22 VikramadityalY 1008 (?) 

23, Jaya Sinha lOlS (?) 

24 Somesaara I 1040 (’) 

25 Somesvara II 1099 

26 Vikram&ditya V 1076 

27 Somesaara III I127 

28 Jagadeka 1138 

29 Tailapa III 1150 

30 Somesvara IV 1182 
(Dethroned by Bijala of the Kala 

Churya line The bouthern part of 
the dominions fell Under the Bellala 
dynasty of Mysore) 


Eastern Branch CapiI-al— 
Rajamandri 

t Vishnu Vardhana II 605 

2 Jaya Sinha I 

3 Indra Rlja 

4 Vishnu Vardhana III 

5 Manga Yuva Raja 

6 Jaya Sinlia II J 

7* Kokkili ) Brothers- 

8 Vishnu Vardhana IV J 

9 Vijayddltja I 

10 Vishnu Vardhana V 

11 Nareiidra Mrigaraja 

12 Vishnu Vardhana VI 

13 Vijayaditya II (conquered 
Kalinga) 

14 Chalukya BhJma I 

15 Vijayaditya III ^ 

16 Amma Raja 

17 Vijayaditya IV 

18 Talapa (usurper) 

19 Vijaydditya V 

20 Yuddha Malla 

21 Rftja Bhima II 

22 Amma Kfija II 

23 Dhanarnava (interregnum of 
twenty seven years) 

24 Kntti Varma 

25 Vimaladitja. 

26 Rdja Narendra 

27 Rajeudra Chola 

28 Vikrama Deva Chola 

29 Raja Raja Chola (Viceroy for 

one year) 

30 Vira Deva Chola 1079 to 1135 
(After this the country fell under 

the sway of the Kakatya dynasty of 
Warangal) 


A list of kings conveys no idea of a people’s historv 
to the reader and unfortunately, we are able to supph 
It le more about the Chalukyas than the fotegomg 
t founder of the earlier or western branch H 
wf Dl''? f°''"der of the Valabhi 

I fill n king Pulakesin 

f hundred years before Houeh 
Tsang s time, harried the monastery at Amar^vati and 
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abolished Buddhism in those parts He also projaby 
conquered Chola, burnt Conjeveram, and expelled the 
Pahavas, who weie the dominant race in the Deccan 
before the Chalukyas rose in power The seventh king, 
Pulakesin II, was the great rival whom Siladitya II lof 
Kanouj could never defeat, and we have already quoted 
■a spirited account of the Maharattas under this great 
and warlike king from Houen Tsang’s travels The 
dynasty seems to have flourished till about A, D. 
After this the power of the family was alienated for a 
time until the time of Tailapa II, who restored the 
monarchy in 973 A.D The dynasty enjoyed two 
centuries more of prosperit)’’, after which it came to 
an end 

The Clialukj'as, like all the Rajput dynasties^ in 
Northern India, were staunch Hindus and were inimical 
to Buddhism, and we shall, in a future chapter, give some 
account of the works of Hindu architecture which India 
owes to this dynasty 

We cannot conclude this brief notice of the Chalukya 
houses without quoting Sir Walter Elliot’s observations 
on the great power they exercised at one time “ The 
two families ruled over the whole of the tableland 
between the Narmada, and the Krishna, together wi 4 rh 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal, from Ganjam to Nelloie, 
for about five centuries The power of the Kalyan 
■djmasty was subverted for a time in the end of the 
ninth or beginning of the tenth century, and the emi- 
grant prince or his son succeeded by marriage in 931 
A D to the throne of Auhalwara Pattan m Gujiat, 
which his descendants occupied with great glory till 
1145 AD But in 973 AD, the dynasty of Kalyan 
was restored in the person of Tailapa Deva and ruled 
with great splendour till its extinction in 1189 AD 
by Bijjala Deva, the founder of the Kala Churya 
dynasty The junior branch extended their territories 
northwards from Vengi to the frontiers of Cuttack, and 
ultimately fixed tfieir capital at R&ja Mahendii, tlie 
modern Rajamundn. More than one revolution ap- 
pears to have occurred in the course of their history 
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but the old family always contrived to legain its power 
until the kingdom passed by marriage to Rajendia 
Chola the then dominant soveieign of Southern India, 
in whose person the power of the Cholas reached its 
zenith ” 

To turn now to the south of the Krishna iiver, we 
come to the ancient Dravidian countiy sti etching south- 
waids to Cape Comorin The ancient Diavidians appear 
to have had a lude kind of civilization of their own be- 
fore Aryan civilization was impoited into tlieir land m 
what we have called the Rationalistic Period Theie 
can be no doubt that a flourishing kingdom, known as 
Pandya, was established in the extreme south, some 
centuries before the Christian Eia Strabo speaks of an 
ambassador from King Pandion to Augustus, and it is 
conjectured that the ambassador was from the Pandya 
country At the time of the “ Pinplus” the Pandya king- 
dom included the Malabar coast, and from the frequent 
mention of this countiy by classical wnteis, we know that 
Pandya was sufficiently civilized in the centuries imme- 
diately after the Christian Eia to cairy on a brisk tiade 
with the western nations The seat of Government was 
twice changed, and was at last fixed at Madura, where it 
was in Ptolemy’s time, and lemained in subsequent 
ages 

The Pandya kingdom was situated in the extreme 
south of India, including, roughly, the modern districts 
of Tinnivelly and Madura To the north of this arose 
befoie the Christian Era, another civilized kino-dom that 
of Chola, sti etching along the Kaveii river and to the 
north of it The capital of this country, Kanchi, Jias a 
name and a repute for learning in classical Sanscrit liter- 
ature, and was a flourishing town when Houen Tsano- 
\isited India , and there must have been constant com^ 
mumcations between this seat of learning and Ujjaynfi 
and Kanouj in the noith In the eighth and succeedin'^ 
centuries, the power of the Chola kings extended over 
a great part of Karnata and Telingana 

A third ancient kingdom called Chera included Tra- 
vancore, Malabai, and Kaimbatur It is mentioned by 
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Ptolemy , and must have existed in the commencement 
of the Christian Eia Keiala also, includtn? Malabar 
and Canara, was an adjoining kingdom, and uas probab- 
ly often under the rule, or undei the piotection of the 

Pandyan kings , j .. r 

It has been discovered that the second edict ot 
Asoka speaks of the Clioda, Pada, and Iverala Putra 
countiies, and Dr Kern believes that these names re- 
present the Chola, the Pandj a, and the Cheia (or Keiala) 
kingdoms It will thus appeal that this tnarch) of an- 
cient Hindu kingdoms in the extreme south of India had 
already acquired a name bcfoie the thud century B C 

The possessions of this ancient tiiarchy of Southern 
India varied according to the powers of particular 
kings and dynasties The Chola or Kfmchi kings weie 
the most famed and the most poneiful, and were often at 
ivar with the eastern branch of the Chalukya house The 
reader mil find in the list of the Eastern Chalukya 
kings the names Rajeudra Chola and his three suc- 
cessors who were then the masters of Southern India 
The whole of the Carnatic from the most ancient times 
owned the sway of the Cholas, the Pandj as, and the 
Chcras (and Keralas) 

Towards the close of the tenth centurj' AD a great 
Rajput house rose in Mjsoic, named the BelLALAS 
In tlie clcieuth century thej' subjugated the whole of 
the Carnatic, and, as avc have seen before, annexed the 
southern dominions of the western Clialukyan house 
The poweiful house lemained supreme in the Carnatic 
and Malabar until it was subieitcd bj' the Mahomme- 
dans in 1310 A D 

The Kakati family of Waiangal rose to power about 
the close of the eleventh century, and, as we have seen 
before, they annexed the southern dominions of the east- 
ern Chalukyan house in the twelfth century The 
family rose to great power under PiatS-pa Rudra in 
1 162 and in the next century, when they were said to be 
the masters of all Southern India In 1323 their capital 
was taken, and their importance i educed by Juna Khan, 
afterwaids Muhammad Toghlak, Empeior of Delhi’ 
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Warangal was, however, retaken by tlic Hindus in 1344 
A D ,but was finally subvetted by the Bahmani dynasty 
We have to speak of one more Hindu kingdom in 
the south, although its history falls within the Slahom- 
medan period After the fall of the Bellala kings of llie 
Carnatic, a new family set itself up in the place of the 
Bellalas and founded its capital at VijAYANAGARA 
about 1344 A D The founding of Vijayanagara is 
ascribed to two princes — Bukkaraj'a and Harihara — with 
the aid of a learned Brahman, M^dhava Vidyaranya 
The eailiest copperplate grant of Bukkaraya is dated 
1370 AD Mfidhava, otherwise Crdled SAyana, was his 
piime ministei, and is the most learned and elaborate 
commentator that India has ever produced The 
founding of a gieat Hindu kingdom in the fourteenth 
centurj' was attended with a temporary revival of Hindu 
learning, and to Sciyana we owe the series of com- 
mentaries on the Vedas, philosophical systems, law and 
grammar, which are to this day consideied authoritative 
in all paits of India 


For over two hundred years the Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagara prospered It held its place among the 
Mahommedan kingdoms which arose in the Deccan, 
formed treaties and alliances, and won or lost teriitories 
by war A closer intimacy spiang up between Hindus 
and Mahommedans than befoie, the Bahmani kinc^s 
employed Eajput troops , and Deo Raj of Vijayana- 
gara recruited Mahommedan tioops, assigned lands to 
their chiefs, and build a mosque in his capital for them 
A fanatical spirit was, however, developed in the 
course of centuries, and the Mahommedan chiefs of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and Golconda, (states formed out 
^ the old Bahmani kingdom), combined against the 
Hindu kingdom A gieat battle was fought on the 
Krishna river near Telicota in 1561; A D and tlie 
Mahommedans weie victorious ThI old and brale 
Raja was barbarously put to death in cold blood and 
his liead was kept in Bijapur for centuiies as a trophy 
The monaichy of Vijayanagara was thus destrovol 
It was the last gieat Hindu kingdom in India But 
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the Mahommedans did not complete the conquest of 
Southern India , and the Carnatic, Travancore, and 
other places were occupied by petty chiefs, princes, 
zemindars, and polygais who lived often in their hill 
forts, and came to notice in the time of the British 
wars in the Carnatic 

The brother of the last king of Vijayanagara settled 
at Chandragiri , and a descendant of his first granted 
the settlement of Fort St George (Madras) to the Eng- 
lish in 1640 A D , 1C, within a century after the fall of 
the old kingdom of Vijayanagara This petty transac- 
tion IS a curious and interesting link connecting the 
past with the present ! 



CHAPTER V 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURlE 

The form of Hinduism which prevailed fin India 
previous to the spiead of Buddhism is gcnerallj/ known 
as the Vedic religion, while the form of PJlinduism 
which succeeded Buddhism is geneially Icnorrrn as the 
Pauranik leligion There are two cardinal distinb^ions 
between the Vedic and the Pauranik religion,— onA* m 
doctrine, and the other in obseivance 

The Vedic religion was to the very last a religior 
elemental gods, of Indra, Agni, Shiya, Varuna, ft 
Maruts, the Asvins, and others , and although the conV- 
poser of the Upanishads rose to the conception 
a Supreme and Universal Being, neveithelcss sacrifice 
were still offered, by princes and the people alike, to,, the' 
ancient elemental gods of the Rig Veda On the other 
hand, the Pauranik religion classed all these elemental 
gods as minor deities, and recognized, fai above and 
be) ond them, the Supreme Being in his triple form, — 
Brahmfi the Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Siva the 
Destroyer The lecognition of this Supreme Trinity is 
the distinctive feature of Pauranik Hinduism in doc- 
trine, and it is impossible not to suspect that this idea 
of a Trinity is boriowed from the Buddhist Tiinity 

The distinctive feature of Pauianik Hinduism in th 
matter of observance is image-woiship Vedic rehgio^ 
was a religion of sacrifice to the fiie From the m%^ 
ancient times, whatever was offered to the gods, 
offered to the fire , and down to the last days of 
Rationalistic Period, kings, priests, as well as hur 
householders, offeied sacrifices to the fire, and knevug.^,^ 
no image worship Buddhism degenerated lntoy^P^J 
worship in the centuiies after the Christian era It 
possible not to suspect that modern Hinduism bdUg^^ 
ed Its image woiship fiom Buddhism It is certa^'^gut 
when the Code of Manu was compiled in the Bu 
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A"c, tmagc-worbhjp V jis aJvm’ns: jjrouncl, aurl \k?<^ con- 
demned by that conscrvalnc lav.jucr Tiic practice, 
however, slcadilv gamed giound until it became the 
essence of modem Hindu rites and celebrations, Sacii- 
fice to the fuc nov- almost a thing of the pa^t 

Wc have said that the cardinal doctrine of Paiiranik 
Hinduism is tliC doctrine of the Hindu Trinitj . A 
tlnce-fold do'ismn of the divine poi’cis as old as the 
Rig Veda, and the Ridn. of the Veda clashed the gods 
as tho^e of the shv% the eartii, and tiie v aters icspcc- 
tivch But the Paurandc d’VM ion has a deeper signi- 
ficance It assumes the unity of the Dn me Power, 
but looks on the Pov cr in its thicc-fold function of 
Ciealion, Preservation, and De<-{ruct!on. 

With that consciv alive feeling, however, which has 
aluavs m.arkeJ each new' development of the Hindu 
religion, the Pauramk witters avoided the oppuauxaci. of 
an innovation, and selected the names of the Trinity 
from the ancient names in the Vcdic Pantheon. Budi- 
mi, or ratlicr Btahm.ina‘'P iti was tlic god of pra}ci in 
the R'g Veda , and when the compO'Cts of the Upani- 
shads conceived the idc? of a Universal Iking ihev call- 
ed that being Brahman, That name, therefore, was an 
appropriate one for the Cicativc function of the Divine 
Power Visiinuwasa name of the sun in the Rig 
Veda, the clieiisher of all living beings, and Ins name 
thcicforc fitted the higher modem conception of the 
Piescrving Divine Povvci. Rudia was a name of thun- 
der or thunder cloud in the Rig Wda, and a happier 
name could not be selected fot the Destroying Divine 
Powci And when these diffeient functions of the 
Divine Power wcic thus scpaiately named, they very 
soon assumed distinct individvnlitics and chaiactcrs 
The Trimly as Cicalor, Picstiver, and Dc'^trov er w as un- 
know I) to Alanu m the 1 st ccntuiy befoic or after Ciiiist 
but the idea had become a national properly by tlic 
time of KaJidAsa in the 6th centnij A D 
When tlic popular imagin<(tion had thus concciv^ed 


• lUg Wd-v I, 159, u , ^\i,o I, 34 ii , I, }s, .vc 
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sepal ate deities out of these functions of the Divine 
Power, the deities had to be mated with goddesses 
Sarasvati was mated with IVahmS, and the reason which 
underlies this union possibly is, that Brahma in the 
Rig Veda was the god of piaj^ers, and Saiasvati was the 
goddess of hymns Vishnu was mated with a new god- 
dess, Lakshmi, of whom we find no trace in ancient 
Sanscrit liteiatuie, but there arc some reasons for 
supposing that as SitS., the field furrow of the Rig Veda, 
assumed a distinctly human form and became the 
heroine of a national epic in India, Lakshmi stepped 
into her place as the goddess of crops and wealth, and 
was a fit spouse for the preserving deity And, lastly, 
UmS, in the Kcna Upanishad is a mysterious female, 
who explains to Indra the natuie of Biahman In the 
Satapatha Bi&hmana fll, 6, 2, 9), Ambika is the sister 
of Rudra And in the Mundaka Upanishad, KAli, 
Kaia.li, &c, are the names of the seven tongues of the 
fire, Rudra being file or lightning All these scattered 
hints aie gathered together by the Pauranik writers, 
and Uina and AinbikA, Duigti and Kali, aie the names 
of the consort of the dread destroyer, — Rudra, Siva, 01 
Mah&deva 

But when we have spoken of the three supreme gods 
and their wives, we have said but little of modern 
Hinduism A world of legends connect themselves 
with the incai nations of one of the Tiinity, — Vishnu 
01 the preserver R^ma, the mythical hero of the 
Ram^yana, w^as considered an incarnation of Vishnu , 
and Krishna, the son of Devaki, who was a pupil of the 
teacher Ghoia Angirasa in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
(III, 17, 6), assumed a divine chaiactei, and w^as 
considered another meat nation of Vishnu And as 
Krishna became more and moie a popular deitv^, room 
was found foi him by modem editors in the ancient 
epic, the MahS.bhaiata, and new' stories of his sports 
with the milkmaids of Viindavana were multiplied in 
the Pui^nas ^ 

Krishna, as we have seen before, is an ancient name in 
Sansiciit sacred liteiatuie But his lecent appeaiance 
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as a Supreme Dcily, and the stones about his birth, and 
about Kansa and the massacre of the innocents, and the 
rcbcrnblanccbetw ccnthcBiblcand the Bhagavat Gil& bai e 
led many European scholars to suppose that the Hindus 
have borrowed Christian legends and ideas and applied 
them to Krishna. An interesting controversy was 
maintained for some years in the pages of tiie Indian 
Aniiqnai) Dr Lorisner, v nting in iSdp asserted the 
indebtedness of the Hindus , Mr. Tclang of Bombay, 
and Professor Windisch of Heidelberg denied the in- 
debtedness , Professor Bhandarkar pointed out refer- 
ences to the deification of Krishna in the Mahabhfisj a, 
a work of fhe 2nd century B C > and Professor Weber, 
while admitting tlie reciprocal action and mutual influ- 
ence of Gnostic and Indian conceptions in the first 
centuries of ttic Christian era, considers Dr Lonsner’s 
attempt to be “ overdone.” 

\Vc need not speak of the other incarnations of 
Vishnu The v cr>’ idea of divine incarnation is modern, 
and was unknown to Vcdic Hinduism or even to Mann 
Vedic gods arc described as descending to earth and 
sharing libations offered to them, and departed spirits 
and manes arc similarly described as sharing the offer- 
ings made to them But the idea of a deity being born 
as man, and hung among men, like R&ma and Krishna, 
belongs to modern Hinduism It is impossible not to 
suspect that the idea is borrowed from the Jataka stories 
of tlic Buddhists 

Siva is not as popular a deity as Vishnu, but Siva’s 
consort, DurguorKfili, Sakti or Um&, shares 'vith Krishna 
the honor of being the most popular deity with madcrn 
Hindu worshippers Strange stones have been blended 
together in the Paur.anik legends about Siva’s consort 
In the Satapatha Brfihmana (II, 4. 4, 6), we are told of 
i a sacrifice being performed b)-- Daksha Parv ati , but the 
; storj^ that Salt (Siva’s consort and Daksha’s daughter) 

I gave up her life at the sacrifice, is a Pauranik addition 
; Again in the Kcna Upanishad vve find mention of 
[ Uma Haimavati who explains to Indra the nature 
I - of Brahman , and tins character of Uma Haimavati 
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suggested the later Pauranik legend, that Sati was 
leborn as Uma, the daughtei of the I-Iimftlaya moun- 
tains How that mountain maiden attended on Siva 
duiing his meditation, how aided by the god of love 
she failed to make any impression on the divine an- 
chorite, and how she at last a on him by hei penances 
and devotion, — these aie all lovely creations of the 
Pauranik fancy which have been embalmed in the 
immoital woik of Kalidasa, known as the Birth of 
Kumara 

Such are the leading myths connected with the deities 
of the Hindu Trinity The ancient elemental gods 
of the Rig Veda occupy a fai lower rank in the modern 
Hindu pantheon Heveitheless, there ,are glowung 
accounts in the Puianas of India’s heaven thronged by 
the blight Vedic gods, Agni, Vayu, &c , by their celestial 
tioops, chariots, and elephants, by gi aceful Apsai&.s, and 
by musical Gandharvas. But even these Vedic gods have 
changed then character India is no longei the soma- 
drinking maitial god w'ho recovers the celestial cows from 
the foit of Pam, and helps Ai3ans in then wars against 
aborigines Times have changed, and ideas change 
with times and ciicumstances Pauranik Indra is a 
goigeous king of a luxurious and somewhat voluptuous 
celestial court, where dance and music occupj’’ most of 
bis time His queen, Sachi 01 Indiani, is a noble and 
spirited conception, and is honoied by all the gods. 
The Apsaiases of the Veda have attained lovel)!- indivi- 
dualities, and Rambha, Tilottama, and the Pauranik 
Urvasi are the couite/ans of heaven, and regale the 
leisure hours of India by their dance and their amours 
Indra is said to have attained his proud position bv his 
austeie penances and is in constant fear lest anj^moitals 
on earth attain the same lanlc by the same means 
Not unoften, theiefoie, aic the heavenly nymphs sent 
down by Indra to eaitli to disturb se\ eie penances, and 
beguile the heait of anchoiites by then 11 resistible 
charms The Asm as are another soui ce of his appi ehen- 
sion, and though expelled from heaven, they often leturn 
in force and reconquer it by sheei fighting On such 




occaslop Irdrs atid h.s foliov crs li?ve to ask the sQccour 
or sonie o^” the superior deities, Brahma, \^jshpii or Siia. 
The=e deities ne\ er concescenc to cirectiV help the minor 
i:ods'*agam5t the Asuras , but tne^ console the beaten 
^c-os, and suggest to them plans for rcco-venng their 
position On ore such cccas'on the goes dpfsed a 
marr.agabetireen Sira and the mountain maio Uma and 
Kum-ra S^rancia O'" Kartikeya tl'e issue of the unjon, 
leo back pEieexoelied gods to \'Cton" and to bea' ea. 
Both Kamam and rls brother Ganesa T.itn _his 
eleohant dead are unknorm to arcient Hindu religion, 
ana are Panrand-c ceatmos 

While the popular mind is thus engaged nith the 
end ess legenas connected v tth these Pauranik gods, — 
irhcse numcer ve are tom, is 35a mu'ions (an ob- 
\ ions exaggeration of the 33 VediC gods). — tlie rvise 
and the learnea are co'^sta-^tp* reminded of the cardinal 
prnciple of the Upan.shac5, that there is but One Deit}*, 
and that gods and Asuras and men >ca, the vhole 
urherse. are but emanations from that Universal Soul, 
and '’ili return to tnat Un. versa! Soul 

Virtuous ceeds lead to resmepce in heaven for 
long or shcrt periods, and eih deeds leao to tortures in 
heih ako for stated periods , ano then the soul returns 
again to an'mate ne' bsd’es in succeeding b'rths The 
coo r ""e of transmig-ation is as hrm.y ingrained in 
tne Hmeu mine as the enctri-.e of re^umect nn is in 
the Chn''S=n mind, and the lo^'est Kmca sees a 
poss'bie relation or t: nsman in a rev* oom babe or 
even in a b rd or an ni"! It is enh* bv ni'n.s contem- 


plation and lear^mg bv sinless'"‘ess an^ kcecom bom 
all cartnly i^'irgs a -d omissions tha‘"trs soul ca" at 
L-^st shake on earth >y trammels and m*“’g e vntii the 
U p -ersai Sou!^ v pch Is the Klncuk hnal =alrttion. 

e see ho~- tn 3 idea, started in tre Upanisnads^ rras 
moo fed i.oto tne Buddhist coctnne of ana. and 
s-cepteu back aga,n as the cardinal onneioie 
of \ ecantism aud modem or Pauranik Hm.uism The 
iearnea tLerefore are rec 'rinerded not 

1.0 V in a place 13 Inara’s heaven by rneritofious acts. 
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but to seek final absorption into the Universal Soul by 
effecting freedom in tins world from worldly feelings 
and passions 

Latei developments of Hinduism have proceeded on 
the same recognition of One Deity, and some name 
from the modern Hindu pantheon has been selected 
for the purpose Dr Wilson in his work on the reli- 
gious sects of the Hindus, enumerates and describes 19 
classes of Vaishnavas or followers of Vishnu ll classes 
of Saivas or followers of Siva, and 4 classes of 
Saktas or followers of Sakti the consort of Siva, besides 
other miscellaneous sects 

The Vashnava religion, in many of its forms, seems 
only a sumval of the Buddhist religion There is 
the same theoretical equality of all men and of all 
castes, and the same prohibition against the destruction 
of animal life , and these principles are coupled with 
faith in one personal deity, Vishnu, who is often how- 
ever adored by the common people as Krishna, the 
amorous cowherd of Gokula and Viinduvana The 
followers of Siva, and liis consort Sakti, have often 
adopted still more corrupt doctrines and piacticcs 

Such are the doctrines and tenets of modern Hin- 
duism in its various phases, but the character of a 
nation is shaped and influenced more by rites and 
observances than by tenets And as we have stated 
before, there has been a wide departure from the old 
Vedic days in religiqus rites and observances. 

The w'orship of images in temples w'as unknown to 
the Hindus before the Buddhist revolution, but seems 
to have come into fashion when Buddhism w'as the 
prevailing religion We have seen before that Manu, 
w'ho was a strong conservative in matters of relimous 
rites, upheld the ancient system of offering sacrifices in 
the domestic or sacrificial fiie, and indignantly classed 
temple priests with vendors of liquor and sellers of 
meat Temples and images, however, had their attrac- 
popular mind, and by the sixth centur}'' 
A D , they were regarded with veneration, and had to a 
great extent supplanted the ancient form of worship 
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In the literature of the Gth to Sth contur}* A. D , uc 
seldom read of sacrifices, except those performed by 
him^s , while ICAhdasa and other pods often spcalc of 
tcm'^plcsand the images worshipped there** 

The change was undoubtedly one in the wrong direc- 
tion The worship of images has never an ennobling 
infiiicnce on a people's mind , but in India the 
practice was accompanied by otlicr evils Down to the 
time of hlami, the Vaisv as, or the mass of the people 
could worship their gods in tlieir own waj^ and could 
oflei libations in the^ir domestic hearths without the 
intervention of priests. When, however, the worship 
was transferred from the fircsioe to the temple, priests, 
ns custodians of such temples, had an additional in- 
fluence on the popular mind, and foigcd an additional 
link round the necks of the people The opportunity was 
cagcrl} improved and with the rise of tlic Rajput power 
in lndia, new temples mviltiplicd in ever) capital town 
and bu'^y mark Pompous celebrations and gorgeous 
decorations arrested the imagination and fostered the 
superstition of the populace, poctr) , aits, aichitcctiirc, 
sculpture, and music lent llicir aid , and witlun a few 
centuries tlic nation’s wealth was lavished on those 
gorgeous edifices and ceremonials w’hich v ere the 
outward manifestations of the people’s unlimited devo- 
tion and faith Pilgrimages, whicli were rare or un- - 
known in very ancient tunes, were organized on a 
stupendous scale, gifts in lands and monc)’ poured m 
from such devotees for the suoport of temples , and 
religion itself gradually tiansformcd itself to a blind 
veneration of images and their luckly custodians The 
great towns of India were crowded with temples ; new 
gods and new images, some of them of a revoltino- 
character, found sanctuaries in stone edifices and in 
the hearts of ignorant worsliippcrs , and a crov’d 
of priests, w'ho swarmed round such temples, trampled 

* See Ills clc^cription of tlic temple of hns mid iiic consort m Ujnunt 
III the The present writer Iins osited the fanioU'; temple of 

this phec, said to be the identical iem[ilc described bv the poet iiearlv 
fouric-cn centarics ago , but on this point one maj- be pcrniitted to be 
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on the ncchs of millions, who had forgotten their ances- 
tral woiship, and mistook blind obedience and gifts to 
piicsts for religion ' 

We will illustrate the foregoing lemarKs on PauraniR 
Hinduism by a brief examination of the rauranil: 
religious litcratuie 

Diiarm \ Sa%tr ts 


The Dharma Sutras of Gautama, Vasishtha, Baudhft- 
\ ana, A'pastamba furnished us nith the best avail- 
able materials for an account of the manncis and laws 
of the Rationalistic peiiod The Dhaiina Sastra of 
I\Ianu supplied us with equally valuable materials for 
an account of Hindu life in the Buddhist period 
Foitunately, the senes of Dharma S^istias was con- 
tinued in tlie Pauianik times, and they wull be oui guide 
in the followung chapters, in depicting the manners 
and laws of the Pauramk period In the present 
chaptei we will make a few remaiks about the works 
themselves 

Theic can be no doubt that a vciy large number of 
Dhaima Sistras weie compiled in the Pauramk tunes 
Refeiences to, or quotations fiom upwards of a liun- 
■died such woiks aic met with in modern commentaiies 
and digests Tnc Padma Puiana enumerates 36 
works, w'hile Yajnavalkya gives us a shoi ter list of 20 
w orks They are — 


1 Jilanu 

2 Atri 

3 V'lslinu 

4 Itaiita 

5 yl\lna^alkJa 
(j Usains 

7 Aiiqiras 
t) Yania 
9 A'paslamba 
10 Samvirta 


1 1 
12 
>3 

14 

'5 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


K U\ 3} ana 

Brilnspiti 

Paiusara 

V\ a-a 

''ankha 

Lil hita 

Dal ■sha 

Gautama 

Satatapa 

Vasishtha 


Par^saia gives us a list of the same 20 woiks onlv'' 
substituting Kasjaoa for Vishnu, Garga for Vvasa, and 
Piachctas for Yama Of these 20 woiks, Gautama, 
Apastamba and Vsishtha belong, as we have seen 
before, to the Rationalistic period, and Manu belongs to 
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the Buddhist period. The remaining i6 works are pro* 
bably also based on ancient Shtra works, but belong, 
m their present form, to the Pauranik period, 

1 Ain* IS a short work of less than four hundred 
couplets written in continuous sloka metre like all works 
of the Pauranik Period It insists on the necessity of 
perusing modem S^stras as well as the ancient Vedas 
(I i) , recommends bathing in Falgu river and visiting 
Gadadhara Deva (57) , recommends the drinking of the 
water with which the feet of Siva and Vishnu (images) 
have been washed , despises all Mlechchhas (180, 183) , 
refers to the rite of the burning of widows (209) , and 
has all the marks of a work composed or recast about 
the close of the Pauranik age 

2 Vzshnu — Of the 16 Dharma S&stras enumer- 
ated above, Vishnu is the only one in prose, and 
can therefore claim a high antiquity Dr. Jolly points 
out Its close resemblance with the Gnhya Siltra of 
the K^thaka Kalpa Shtra, which undoubtedly belongs 
to the Rationalistic Period , and he maintains with 
Dr. Buhler, that the bulk of the Vishnu Dharma S&stra 
IS really the ancient Dharma Siitra of that Kalpa 
Sfitra Nevertheless, this ancient work seems to have 
been repeatedly recast and modified Dr Buhler 
maintainsf that the whole work was recast by an 
adherent of Vishnu , and that the final and introductoiy 
chapters (in verse) were composed by another and a still 
later water The period in jwhich the work was thus 
repeatedly recast, is between the fourth and the eleventh 
century A D 

As might be expected, the work has a very composite 
appearance It contains chapters which are shewn to 
have been quoted by Vasishtha and Baudh^yana of the 
Rationalistic Period § while it contains other passages, 
which It has borrowed from Harivansa and oriier 


It IS necessiry to Slate thnt the account {>iven tn this and the next 
two chnpteis*of the i6 Dharma S'istras, is based on the cheap and Un- 
reliable edition of those works published in Calcutta 
t Introduction to Bombay Digest p xxii 
I Dr Jolly’s introduction to Institutes of Vishnu, p xxxii 
, § Joid p. xvm f/ se/^. 
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modf'rn work-;, Cliaplcr LXV coiUain'? .uicicnt and 
■genuine K.Mhaka m.intiab li.in-,fcrrc.d and .ulajitcd to a 
Vi^ilnuiilo c(.rcmon\ , Clt.iplcj XLVII to re- 

concile S.inkliya and Yoiia Philosophy i itit tin Vaish- 
n.i\a creed , Chapter LXXVIII emnncralc-. the mode in 
ncek d.iys(Sundu to Situidij> which lind no mention 
in ancient Sanscrit worlds , Chapter XX, to and XXV, 
14 allude to the self-umnolalion of uidow',, Ch ipter 
LXXXIV prohibits the peiformaiicc of Stadolia in the 
kingdom of Mlcchchhas , and Chapter LX\ \V refers 
to some fifty modem places of pilgrimage Ihc intio- 
ducKir) chapter which is m continuous ^h^ka, ami in 
which the Earth m the shape of a beautiful uom ui is 
introduced to Vishnu reposing widi hisconsoil Lai siinii 
in the milk> sea, is piobably among the latent of 
the hmidicd chapters compiising the CMstmg umk 

It IS thus that our ancient wuiks have bet 11 alteicd, 
recast, and timpcrcd with, to the delight oi the sup- 
porters of cveiv iicw’ Cl ecd aiiti every modern custom, 
but to the despair of the historian ' 

3 HAitta — This IS another ancient uoik which 
has been completely recast in the Piuinuik Peiiod 
Haiita IS mentioned by Biudhavani, Vasishth i ami 
A'pastamba wdio aic all writers of the Iv itionahstic 
Peiiod Extracts Horn Ilarita found m the iMilfik- 
shara and Diiyabhfiga are ail in aphoristic prose But 
nevertheless the work of Ilarila which now exists i-’ 
in continous sloka, and its contents too aie modem 
In the first Chapter we are told the Paurnmk story that 
Vishnu lay with his consort Sii on the mj tliical snake 
111 the midst of waters , and that <i lotus grew on his 
navel, from which sprang Biahma who cie.itcd the world 
In Chapter II there is mention of the woislup of 
Narasiiiha Deva, and m Chapter IV, of the woislup of 
Vishnu , while the seventh or concluding chaptei speaks 
of Yoga S^stra 

4 Y^juavalnya — Stcimlci and Lassen place Yfijna- 
valkya before the time of Vikiamfiditya, but .iftcr 
the rise of Buddhism Later lescarchcs have enabled 
scholars to place Manu in the first 01 second ccntuiy 
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before or after the Chi i-^tlan era ; and as YSjnavalkya 
comes undoubtedly after Manu,^ his probable date is 
the fourth or fifth ccntuij’’ ifier Christ An examina- 
t.on of tlic contents of lhcuoik“oc 3 to some extent 
to confirm this opinion In 1, 290 siq, we find allu- 
sion to the worship of Ambikfi, the mother of Viiiayaka 
and to the worsliip of Vinfijaka and Gtinaputi In II, 
29(5 theie IS an allusion to Buddhist nuns, and there 
are man) allusions to Buddhist habits and doctrines 
Maim allows men of the higher castes to marry- Sudia 
women , but YajnavalkN'a objects to that ancient custom 
1,56 In main* other respects, howmver, YSjnaxalkja 
IS nearer to Jilanu than to the later Dharnia Sftstras, 
which were undoubtedly iccast late in the Pauramk 
Period The work IS divided into tlirce chapters , and 
contains ovei a thousand couplets 

5 Usaua <: — In its pre'-ent form this work is s. verj'^ 
modem compilation It speaks of the Hindu Trinity 
fill, 50), alludes to the self-immolation of widows 
(III. Ii/j) condemns those who make voyages by sea 
'^lY, 33) and iccommcnds self-immolation in fire or 
in water foi cinncra fVIII, 34) A wearisome multipli- 
cation of lulcs prolubitions, and penances characteii/'Cs 
this modern work which is divided into nine cliapters, 
and contains iicailv sik hundred couplets 

6 Angims — TJic woik of this name w'hich is be- 
fore us is one short chapter of 73 couplets It is 
a modern work and condemns the cultnalion of indigu 
as an impure trade unfit foi pme castes 

7 Yama — Yima is mentioned b)* Va-islitha of the 
"Rationalistic Period , but the Yamasmntis w'hich exist 
m the present day aic inudein woiks, and could not 
hare been meant bv '('’’asishtha Ye have a shoit 
W’ork of 78 couplets bcfoic us Along with Angnas 
it alludes to w ashei men, w orkers in leathoi, danceis, 
Barudas, Kau alias IMedas, and Bliils as impure castc^: 

8 Savnarta — K modern metiical work of over 
two hundred couplets, and little importance Along 


See reasons gnen in W'eber’s Indian Literal tin, p 2S1 
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with A'phstamba it considers washermen, dancers, and 
workers in leather as impure. 

9 KAtyAyana undertakes to throw light, — like a 
lamp,— on such rules and rites as were left obscure 
by Gobhila, whose Grihya Shtra has been noticed by 
us in our account of the Rationalistic Period K&t- 
ydyana’s Dharma Sfistra, however, belongs to the Pau- 
ranik Peiiod, and is divided into 29 chapters with nearly 
five hundred couplets In I, ii to 14, we are told of the 
worship of Ganesa, and of the mothers, — Gauri, Padma, 
Sachi, Savitri, Java, Vijaya, &c , and we are also told 
that the worship should be paid to their images or their 
likenesses painted on white canvas In XII, 2 (which 
is in prose) there is mention of the Hindu Trinity , 
in XIX, 7 Uma IS named and in XX, 10, there is 
an allusion to Rfima having performed sacrifice with 
a golden image of Sita when the real Sita was banished 

10 Bnhaspatt — We have a small fragment of Bri- 
haspati very different from the genuine Bnhaspati trans- 
ed by Dr Jolly The fragment dwells on the merit ol 
the gift of lands to Brahmans, and tries to impress on 
its readers the terrible effects of a Brahman’s wrath Ii 
is more terrible than the weapons of kings ' A Brahman 
deals destruction by his wrath, as Vishnu deals des- 
truction with his disk I (49) Such priestly pretensions 
indicate sufficiently the modern date of the work 

11 PaiAsata is admittedly one of the latest of the 
Dharma Sastras of the Pauranik Age The compiler 
himself informs us (I, 231 that Manu was for the Satya 
Yuga, Gautama for Treta Yuga, Sankha and Likhita 
were foi Dvapara Yuga, and Paiasara is for the present 
Kali Yuga We have an allusion to the Hindu Trinity 
(I, 19,' and an allusion to the self-immolation of 
widows (IV, 28 and 29) Nevertheless widow-mairiage 
was prevalent even in this late age, and Par^sata allows 
a woman to marry again if her husband is not heard 
of or is dead, if he has become an ascetic or an outcast, 
or is impotent (IV, 26) The work is divided into 
twelve chapters, and has nearly six hundred couplets 

12. VyAsa — This is one of the most recent of the 
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Dharma S&stras, and was probably compiled in its 
present shape after the Mahommedan conqviest It 
mentions the Hindu Trinity of course (III, 24) and 
commends the self-immolation of widows (II, 53), and 
the degradation of the different guilds and professions 
which composed the bulk of the nation is more com- 
plete in Vy^sa than in most other works as we will see 
further on. Vydsa is a short work divided into 4 
chapters, and comprising over two hundied coup- 
lets. 

13 Sankha like Vishnu, is an ancient work, but 
recast in verse in the Pauranik Period, although two 
passages in prose are still imbedded in it Dr Buhler 
supposes that the prose portion consists of genuine 
Sfttras taken from the original edition of Sankha which 
belonged to the Rationalistic Period and was entirely 
in aphorisms. Mr RAjakumAia Sarvfidhikari * differs 
from this opinion, and maintains that the prose passages 
in the existing edition of Sankha are not in the genuine 
and abbreviated Siitra style We are inclined to agree 
with Mr. Sarv&dhikclri , at any rate the passages in prose 
are too short to lead to any definite opinion on the sub- 
ject Mr SarvSdhikfiri further points out that theie are 
passages from Sankha quoted in modern commentaries 
which are not found in the edition of the work now before 
us There can be little doubt therefore, that this edition 

15 a comparatively modern one In III, 7, we find 
mention of temples and of the image of Siva In IV, 
9, we find a prohibition against men of the upper castes 
marrying Shdra women — a practice which is allowed by 
Manu In VII, 20, the author speaks of Vdsudeva a 
name of Vishnu In XIV, i to 3 the author enumerates 

16 holy places , and in XIV, 4, there is a prohibition 
against performing Sraddha or even j oui neys in Mlechcha 
countries But even in tins recent work, widow marriao-e 
IS allowed, XV, 13 The work is divided into 18 chaptets, 
and contains over three hundied couplets 

14. Likhita is a short work in 92 couplets and 

* Biudu Law of Inheritance Tagore Law Lectures, 18S0 
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alludes to temples of gods (4), and to living in Benares 
{ri), and offering cakes at GayS 

15 DaksJia IS also a comparatively modern work 
in seven cliapteis, and gives a pleasing pictuie of the 
domestic life and the duties of men and women The 
picture IS somewhat maired, however, by disparaging 
remarks about women’s greed, and still more by an 
allusion to the barbaious iite of the self-immolation of 
widows (IV, 20) 

16 SAtAtapa in its piesent shape, is like Vyasa 
one of the most iccent of the 17 Dharma Sastras 
enumerated, and alludes to Rudra with his three eyes 
(I, 19) , to the worship of Vishnu (I, 22) , to the image of 
BrahmS, with his four faces (II, 5) , and also to the 
image of Yama mounted on a buffaloe and with a staff 
in his hand (II, 18) Vishnu claims worship here 
under the names of Srivatsaldnchhana , Vasudeva and 
Jagannatha, his image of gold is to be coveted with 
gaiments, and after worship is to be given away to 
Bidhraans (II, 22 to 25) Sarasvatt, who is now the 
consort of Brahma, also claims worship (II, 28) , and 
we are told that the Harivansa and the Mahabhfiiata 
should be heaid {II, 30 and 37) to wipe away sins Fur- 
ther on we heal of the image of Ganesa (II, 44), of the 
two Asvms (IV, 14'), of Kuvera (V, 3), of Piachetas (V, 
10), and of Indra (V, 17) , all these golden images are 
to be made and woi shipped only to be given away to 
Brahmans , and, indeed, the object of this work seems to 
be to recommend profuse gifts to Brahmans There is 
no sin, no incurable disease, no domestic calamity and 
no loss or injury to pi operty, which cannot be washed 
away by such gifts The cupidity of hcreditaiy piiests 
which Vasishtha had condemned in the strongest 
terms fifteen centuries befoie, reached its climax, at the 
close of the Pauranik Period, with the growing pow'er of 
priests and tlic decline of the nation 

It IS noteworthy that among the multiplicity of gods 
mentioned in the Dharma S 5 .stias, one raiely finds 
. mention of Xrfshna by name The consort of Siva, 
too, in the names and foims best known in these days, 
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cription of the universe succeeds, after which vve have 
an account of Orissa with its holy temples and sacred 
groves dedicated to the Sun, to Siva and to Jagannatha 
To this succeeds a life of Krishna which is word for 
word the same as in the Vishnu Purana, and the work 
ends with an account of the Yoga 

2 Padvia Pujdna — This most voluminous of all 
the Pur 3 ,nas (excepting Skanda only) is divided into 
five books, namely, — (ij Srishti or Creation, (2) Bhumi 
01 Earth, (3) Svarga or Heaven, (4) PatSla or the Lower 
Regions, and (5) Uttara Khanda or Supplementary 
Chapter The Srishti Khanda narrates the cosmogony 
and the genealogy of patriarchal families and also regal 
dynasties, and then comes to an account of the holiness 
of lake Pushkara in Ajmir as a place of pilgrimage 
The Bhfimi Khanda deals in 127 chapters with legends 
mostly relating to TIrthas, which include persons enti- 
tled to honour and also holy places of pilgrimage This 
IS followed by a description of the earth The Svarga 
Khanda places Vaikuntha, the sphere of Vishnu, above 
all the heavens It contains also rules of conduct for 
the several castes and the different stages of life, and 
also various legends, mostly modern The Patala 
Khanda takes us to the snake-world There Sesha 
(serpent) narrates the story of Rkma, and this is follow- 
ed by an account of Krishna’s juvenilities and the 
merits of worshipping Vishnu The Uttara Khanda 
which IS probably later than the other portions of the 
Purina, IS intensely Vaishnava in its tone, the nature 
of Bhakti or faith in Vishnu, the use of the Vaishnava 
marks on the bodj , the legends of Vishnu’s incarna- 
tions, and the construction of images of Vishnu are 
all explained by Siva to his consort Parvati, and thev 
both finish by adoring Vishnu i We are also told that of 
Je Hindu Trinity, Vishnu alone is entitled to resoect ' 
There can be no doubt much of this sectarian contro- 
versy has been added after the Moslem conquest of 
India There is mention even in the earlie? books 
^^lechchhas flourishing in India, 
'hile to the last portions of the work Dr Wilson 
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gives the 15 th or i6th centurj? AD, as the probable 

3. Vishmt Purdita dhided into six books. The first 
book speaks of the creation of ishnu and I^alcshmx, and 
many legends, including those of Dhruv a and Prahlada. 
The second book describes the earth v.ith its seven 
islands and seven seas, and also describesBharatavarsba 
and the nether regions, the planetary sy stent, the sun, the 
moon, &c. The third book speaks of the Veda and its 
division into four Vedas, by Krishna Dvaiyayana Vvasa 
in the Dvapara Yoga, it also names the 18 Puranas, 
details the duties of the four castes and the four orders 
of life, and dwells on domestic and social ceremonies 
and sraddhas The last chapter condemns the Bud- 
dhists and Jainas The fourth book gives us a history 
of the Solar and Lnnar dynasties, and concludes v,ith 
lists of the kings of Magadha, v'hich we have quoted in 
Book IV, Chapter III The fifth book is specially 
devoted to an account of Krishna^ his boydsh tncks, his 
sports which Gopis, and his various deeds in life. The 
sixth and last book again inculcates devotion to Vishnu 
as sufficient to earn salvation for all castes and persons, 
and ends with chapters on Yoga and final emancipation 

4. Vdpt Purdna, otherwise called the Siva or Saiva 
Parana, is div ided into four books The first speaks of 
creation and the first evolutions of beings. The second 
continues the subject of creation and desenbes the v?.ri- 
OU3 kaipas, gives us genealogies of the patriarchs, a des- 
cription of the univ erse, and the incidents of the Man- 
vantaras, mixed up with legends and praises of Siva 
The third book describes the diherent classes of crea- 
tures, and furnishes us v ith accounts of the Solar and 
Lunar dynasties and other kings _ The fourth and last 
b^k, speaks of the efficacy’ of the Yoga and the glory of 
Siva, with whom the Yogin is to be finally’ united 

5 Bhdgavaia Purdna^ better known as Srimat Bhaga- 
vata, is considered the holiest of the Puranas, at least in 
the estimation of the Vaishnava sects The work be- 
gins as usual with cosmogony Vasudeva is the supreme 
and active creator, the creation, the world is hMya or 
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illusion. We are also told that all castes, and even 
Mlechchhas, may learn to have faith in VSsudeva — 
a purely Vaislinava doctrine In the third book we 
have an account of the creation of Brahm&, of the 
Vaiftha incarnation of Vishnu, and of his incarnation 
as Kapila, the author of Sinkhya philosophy ! The 
traditions of Dhiuva, Vena, Prithu, and Bh&rata aic 
given in the fourth and fifth books , a vaiiety of legends, 
intended to inculcate the worship of Vishnu, fill the 
sixth , the legend of Prahl^da is given in the seventh , 
while numerous other legends are nairated in the eighth 
The ninth book narrates the Solar and Lunar dynasties , 
while the tenth book, which is the characteristic part of 
the woik, IS entirely appropriated to the life of Krishna 
The eleventh book describes the destruction of the 
Y&davas and the death of Krishna , and the twelfth and 
last bo6k, gives lists of latei kings like what we have in 
the Vishnu Purina, 

6 Ndrada Purdna — This work contains a variety 
of prayers to Vishnu, and legends inculcating devotion 
to Han Another work, called Brihat N^radiya PurSna, 
contains similar prayers to Vishnu, injunctions to ob- 
serve various rites, and to keep holy seasons in honour 
of him, as well as various legends Both these works 
are very recent, and Dr Wilson conjectures they are 
not the original works mentioned in the list of l8 
Purinas 

7 Md.rkandeya Pttidna occupies itself mainly with 
a. narration of legends Legends of Vritra’s death, of 
Baladeva’s penance, of Harischandra, and of the quarrel 
between Vasishtha and Visv^mitra are followed by a 
discussion about birth, death, sin, and hell Then fol- 
lows a description of creation and of the Manvantaras 
An account of the future Manvantara leads to a nar- 
rative of the actions of the goddess DurgS,, which isthe 
special boast of this Purina, and is the text-book of the 
worship of Chandi or Durgi Jt is the famous Chandi 
i atha , and this portion of the work is read to the 
pre^nt day in Hindu households, as well as in temples 
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8 Agiu PurdJia— The early Chapters describe the 
incarnations of Vishnu This is followed by accounts 
of religious ceremonies, many of which belong to the 
Tantnka ritual, and some to mystical forms of Saiva 
worship Interspersed uith these are chapters de- 
scriptue of the earth and the universe These are 
followed by chapters on the duties of kings, on the art 
of war and on laws, after which we have an account 
of the Vedas and Purdnas The genealogical lists are 
meagre. Medicine, rhetoric, prosody, and grammar, 
conclude the work 

9 BJiarjtshja Put Ana, with its continuation the 
Bhavishyottara PurAna — The first treats of creation, 
explains the Sanskaras and the duties of the different 
castes and orders of life, and describes various rites 
All this, which occupies about one-third of the ivork, is 
followed by conversations between Krishna, his son 
Samba, Vasishtha, Narada, and Vyasa, on the pow'er and 
glory of the suu, “ There is some curious matter in 
the last chapters relating to the Magas, silent wor- 
shippers of the sun, from Sakadvipa , as if the compiler 
had adopted the Persian terra Magh, and connected 
the fire-w'orsliippers of Iran wdtli those of India"* 
The Bhavishyottara is like the Bhaiishya, a sort of 
manual of religious offices 

10 Brahma Vaivaria PitraJia — It is divided into 
four books, descnbing the acts of Brahma, Devi, Ganesa, 
and Krishna, respectively The original chaiacter of 
the work has, how'cver, been much altered, the present 
work is decidedly sectarial, and prominence is given to 
Krishna over all other deities The great mass of the 
existing w’ork is taken up with descnptions of Vrinda- 
vana with endless prayers to Krishna, and wuth tiresome 
descriptions of the loves of Radha and the Gopis 

11 Linga Put Ana — The w'ork begins with an 
account of creation, and Siva is the creator The ap- 
pearance of the great fiery Linga takes place in the 
intcnfal of a creation, and BrahmS. and Vishnu arc 


Wilson Preface to Vishnu Puram, Ixir 
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hunrtbled The Vedas proceed from the LInga, by whfch 
Brahma and Vislinu become enlightened and acknow- 
ledge the superior giory of Siva Another creation 
follows, Siva icpcats the story of his 28 incarnations 
(intended no doubt as a counterpart of the 24 incarna- 
tions of Vishnu* in the Bhugavata Purana), and this 
is followed by a desciiption of the universe and of the 
regal dynasties to the time of Krishna Legends, rites, 
and praycis to Siva succeed It is noticeable that 
even in the Linga Purflna, “ there is nothing like the 
phallic orgies of antiquity , it is all mystical and 
spiritual " -f 

12 Vaz^ha Piu^tin — The work is almost wholly 
occupied with forms of prayer and rules for devotional 
observances addressed to Vishnu, interspersed with 
legendary illustrations A considerable poition of the 
work IS taken up with accounts of various Tirthas or 
places of Vaishnava pilgrimage 

13, Skaiida PuiAna — This work, the most volu- 
minous of all the Pur&nas, is not a work in a collective 
form, but exists in fragments, the aggregate of which 
exceeds the limit of 81,100 stanzas of which the Purfina 
is said to consist The K&si Khanda is a minute 
description of the temples of Siva in Benares, mixed with 
directions for worship and a variety of legends The 
Utkala Khanda gives an account of the holiness of 
Orissa and of Jagannfltha, and is no doubt a later 
appendage by Vaishnava writers, who thus added an 
account of a Vaishnava Tirtha to an eminently Saiva 
Purana Besides the different Khandas, there are 
several Sanhitas and numerous Mahdtmyas included 
in this very composite Purana 

14 Vdmana Pindna — Contains an account of the 
dwaif-incarnation of Vishnu The worship of Linga 
IS also treated of but the mam object of the work is to 
celebrate the sanctity of holy places in India, and the 

Tlie idea of Vishnu’s 24 incarnations was probably oncinally borroiv- 
ed from the story of the 24 Buddhas tvho were bom before Gautama 
Buddha 

t Wilson Preface to Vishnu Purfina, Isix 
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Parana therefore is little else than a succession of 
MS.ha.tmyas Legends of Daksha’s sacrifice, of the 
burning of Kamadeva, of the marriage of Siva and Um.V 
and the birth of Kartikeya, of the greatness of Bah and 
his subjugation by Krishna as a dwaif— all come in 
apparently as reasons for particular sites and Tirthas- 
being considered holy 

15 Khma Purdna— The name of this, as of the 
preceding Purana, is that of an incarnation of Vishnu, 
but nevertheless Khrma is classed with Saiva Puranas, 
and tlie greater portion of it inculcates the worship 
of Siva and Durgil The first part of the Parana 
deals with creation, the incarnations of Vishnu, the 
solar and lunar dynasties up to the time of Krishna, 
the universe and the Manvantaras, and with these are 
mixed up hymns to Mahasvara and various Saiva 
legends The second part deals with the knowledge 
of Siva through contemplation and through Vedic rites. 

16 Matsya Puidna,— 'The work opens with an 
account of the Matsya or fish-incarnation of Vishnu. 
The story is, no doubt, a development of the simpler 
legend in the Satapatha Brdhmana,* which bears 
so cuiious a resemblance to the story of Noah and the 
Deluge in the Old Testament In the Purina it is 
Vishnu who, in the shape of a fish, preserves Manu with 
the seeds of all things in an ark from the waters of an 
inundation While the ark floats fastened to the fish, 
Manu enters into conversation with him, and his ques- 
tions and Vishnu’s replies form the mam substance of 
the Purina, The creation, the royal dynasties, and 
the duties of the different orders, are successively 
dealt with Legends about Siva’s marriage with Umi 
and the birth of Kirtekeya follow, and these are 
mixed up with Vaishnava legends. Some Mihitmyas 
are introduced, including the Narmadi-Miiiitmya, and 
there are chapters on law and morals, on the making of 
images, on future kings, and on gifts 

17 GaiMa Purdna — It contains a brief notice of 


See Book II, Chapter VIII. 
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the creation, but is mainly occupied with religious 
observances, holiday prayers from the TAntnka ntual, 
astrology, palmistry, medicine, &c The last portion of 
the work is taken up with directions for the performance 
of obsequial rites There is no account in the existing 
work of the birth of Garftda, and it is possible that 
the original Garflda Pur&na has been lost to us 

18. BfahuAnda PurAna . — This work like the Skan- 
<ia is no longer to be found as a collective work, but 
exists in fragments , and later writers have taken 
advantage of this, to attach various independent trea- 
tises from time to time to the non-existent origi- 
nal A very curious work, called the A'dhy&tma 
RamiyAna, is considered to be a part of the Brahm^nda 
Pur&na 

The above rapid review of the contents of the i8 
voluminous Pur^nas sufficiently indicates the nature of 
the works The 18 works were originally composed 
or TCcast in the Pauranik Period, and existed when 
Albcruni visited India in the eleventh centuiy , but 
there can be no doubt, that they have been considerably 
modified and enlarged since, specially by Saiva and 
Vaishnava writers, who were anxious to establish the 
supremacy of their respective creeds Siva was the 
first popular god of the Pauranik Period, as we find 
in the annals of Orissa and some other provinces, 
as well as in the classic literature of the Pauranik 
Age Krishna, who is almost unknown to K^lidfisa, 
Bharavi, B^nabhatta Bhavabhfiti, and other classic 
authors, became the popular god of the Hindus at a 
latei date , Magha and Jayadeva celebrated his deeds in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries , and all through the 
Musalman rule, Krishna was no doubt the most favorite 
deity of the Hindus Much of the Pur^nas dwelling on 
the sports and loves of Krishna, as well as all the por- 
tions dealing with the worship of Siva or Sakti accord- 
ing to the Tantnka ritual, appear to be productions of 
■centuries subsequent to the Mahommedan conquest 
It IS because the Puranas have been so much changed 
and recast after the Moslem conquest, that they are 
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unsafe and unreliable as a picture of Hindu life and 
manners before the conquest. 

Beside these 18 Putfmas an equal number of Upa- 
Puranas are mentioned, but the lists given by different 
authorities vary The Upa-Puranas are certainly more 
recent tlian the Purfmas, but the nature of the contents 
is much the same The best known among the Upa- 
Puiilnas IS the ICaiikii, dedicated to the worship of 
Siva’s wife, and essentially a SAkta work. It describes 
the sacrifice of Daksha and the death of Sati, and 
proceeds to narrate that Siva carried his wife’s corpse 
about the world, that the different portions of the 
corpse were scattered in different parts of India, that 
these places accordingly became sacred. Lingas erect- 
ed in these spots draw hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
year after year to the present day. Such are the myths 
believed, and such are the religious rites practised by 
the descendants of those who sang the hymns of the 
Veda, and started the deep and earnest enquiries of 
the Upanishads I 

Tantras, 

But Hindu literature in the period of the Mahom- 
medan rule, presents us even W’lth a stranger aberra- 
tion of human fancy and human credulity. The Yoga 
system of philosophy degenerated into various strange 
practices, by winch supernatural powers, it was believed, 
could be obtained. We have evidence of this even in 
BhavabhAti who lived in the 8th century A D ; but 
later on, the system was developed into monstrous 
forms. The works known as the Tantras — creations of 
the last period of Hindu degeneracy undei a foreign 
rule— give us elaborate accounts of dark, ciuel and 
obscene practices for the acquisition of supernal powers 
And by an audacious myth, these miserable products 
of a “ mind diseased,” were ascribed to the deity Siva 
himself I The number of Tantras is said to be 64 • 
we have seen most of them which have been published’ 
in Calcutta 

Ignorance is credulous, and feebleness hankers after 
power And when a superstitious ignorauce, and a 
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senile feebleness had reached the last stage of degene- 
racy after centuries of foreign subjection, men sought by 
unwholesome practices and unholy rites to acquire that 
power, which Providence has rendered attainable only 
by a free and open and healthy evcrcisc of our faculties, 

— moral, intellectual and physical To the historian, the 
Tantra literature represents, not a special phase of ' 
Hindu thought, but a diseased form of the human mind, 
which is possible only when the national life has 
departed, when all political consciousness has vanished, 
and the lamp of knowledge is extinct. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CASTE. 

We have seen in the last Book, that the great Arj^an 
population of India (except priests and kings) was 
still a united body in the Buddhist Period, and had dot 
yet been disunited into the profession castes of modern 
times The tendcnc\ to disintegration was greater in 
the Pauranik Period, and we have frequent allusions to 
different professions distinctly marked off from each 
other But nevertheless an impartial examination of 
the evidence available will convince a candid reader 
that the profession castes of modern times were 
not completely formed even in the Pauranik Period, 
and that the body of the people was still one united 
caste, — the Vais3a, — engaged m various professions. 
The complete disintegration of the nation into numerous 
and distinct profession c.astes, was subsequent to the 
hloslem conquest of India and the national death of the 
Hindus 

All the Dharma Sastrasofthc Pauranik Period refer to 
the four great castes, viz , the Biahmans the Kshatrij’’as, 
Vaisyas and the Sudras The first thiee castes were 
still entitled to the performance of religious iitcs and to 
the studjf of the Vedas. Their respective duties vv'crc 
to teach the Veda, to practise arms and to tend cattle ; 
and their modes of livelihood were for a Brahman to 
sacrifice for others and to receive alms , for a Kshatiiya 
to protect the people , and foi a Vaisya, tillage, keep- 
ing cows, traffic, money lending and growing seeds 
{yishmlT) To these duties of the Vaisya, Parasara 
adds working in iron and in jewellery (I, 6o), and the 
enumeration of these duties would shew that gold- 
smiths and blacksmiths had not yet differentiated 
into separate castes, but still belonged to the common 
Vaisja community 

The Sfidra was not entitled to the study of the Veda 

85 
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to religious learning, or to the performance of elaborate 
religious rites It would appear, however, from some 
passages in the Dharma SSstias, that he was entitled 
to some Sanskaras, and to some lehgious rites and 
penances Vjasa tells us (I, 6) tliat the Sddra w'as enti- 
tled to some 1 eligious 1 ites , and Sankha similarly infoi ms 
us (II, 3) that the Shdra uas also entitled to some 
Sanskaias It would appeal from these leluctant 
concessions, that the gicat Shdia community, — the 
abonginal inhabitants of India who had been Hinduized 
for thousands of years, — had before the Pauianik time 
w'on foi themsches a position and influence w'hich 
could not be gainsaid By trade and agiiculture 
and by follow'ing diffeient arts and industries, they had 
amassed wealth, and made themselves useful members 
of the society in which they lived , and we e\en hear 
of Siidra kings and Sudra chiefs And although the 
Ai3'-an Hindus, still ungenerous!)'’ called the Sfldras the 
slaves of the other castes, and excluded them from all 
1 eligious leaining and most of the i eligious rites, yet 
numeious passages inteispeised in the Dhaima S&stras 
shew that, foi all practical purposes, the Sudias had be- 
come Hindus, and piactised some at least of the Hindu 
rites 

The duty of the Shdra was to serve the other castes, 
and his mode of luelihood w'as to follow diffeient 
blanches of ait {Visim IT) He could also trade 
{Y&jnavalkya I, \20) and no doubt follow’ed various 
othei professions Parasaia informs us (I, 62) that the 
Sxtdi a could sell salt or sugar, 01 the various prepara- 
tions of milk 

Y&jnavalkya tells us the old story of the production 

union of men and w'omen of 
different parent castes His 13 mixed castes are here 
enumeiated 


Father 

Brahman 

Do 

Do 

Ksintnya 

Do 


JIfai/icr 

Kslntriya 

Vaisya 

Siidra 

Vaibja 

Siidra 


Caste f aimed 
Miirdliabhishikta 
Amliaslita 

Nishnda or Pdrasava 

Malnshya 

Ugra 
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Father 
Vaisja 
Ksliatnj a 
Vaisya 
‘iCldr'i 
Vaisya 
Sfidra 
Do 

Mdhisya 


Mother 
Sftdra 
Brrihnoan 
Do 
Do • 
Kshatriya 
Do 

Vaisy a 
Karan a 


Caste foul'd 

Karana 

SAtra 

Vaideliaka 

ChandSla 

Mfigadln 

Kshattn 

A'yog''va 

Rathaklra 


Ydjnavalk]a I, 91 to 95 


It IS scarcely necessary to point out once again that 
these so-called mixed castes are not the modern pro- 
fession castes of India, but are, most of them, names 
of abonginal tribes who weie gradually assuming 
Hindu rites and civilization, without, howevei, being 
completely merged in the recognized SUdra caste -It 
would almost seem, that YrLjnavalkya had some notion of 
these tribes being gradually fused with the Hindus, for 
immediately after the enumeiation given abo\e, he 
informs us, that inferioi castes can use in the seventh 
or even in the fifth Yuga accoiding to woiks (I, 96) 

The so-called “ mixed castes” then do not leveal to 


us the origin of the profession castes of modern India 
How have these modern castes oiiginated ? The 
Pauranik Dharma S&stras will throw some light on the 
subject 

KSyasthas find no mention in Manu, becaU'>e the 
practice of appointing sciibes for eveiy law court and 
public office, did not geneially prevail in the Buddhist 
Period In the Pauranik Period the scribes were al- 


ready a numeious and influential body, attended judges 
in court, attested documents, and pei formed all the 
clerical work connected wuth the administiation of 
law' Hot unoften, they ivere engaged in moie ambi- 
tious duties, and were appointed by kings to administer 
finances, raise taxes, keep the accounts of the State, 
and perform all the duties wliicli devohe on a finance 
minister of the modem day We read in a diamatic 
woik called the Miichchhakati (toy cart), that a Kfiyas- 
tha or record-keeper attended the judge in court 
and Kalhana in his history of Kashmir, frequently 
speaks of -Kayasthas as accountants and tax gatherers 
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and fiiiancieis under kings. They soon incurred the 
wrath of the priests, for they raised their taxes fiom 
all and exempted none, and \ve accoidingly find, that 
no epithets are too strong or too vile to be applied to 
their profession ! Passing over such pardonable ebulli- 
tion of the priestly tax payei’s anger, we are grateful 
to learn from passages in the Dharma S&stra of the 
Pauranik Peiiod, how the profession arose in India, 
and what its original duties were It is probable that 
the class was recruited mainly from the Kshatriyas , 
Br&hmans would scarcely condescend to take up such 
appointments, Vaisyas and Shdias would not get them ^ 
After the Moslem conquest, the profession was formed 
into an inviolable and distinct caste 

Y&jnavalkya tells us (I, 336), that the king should 
protect his people from deceivers, thieves, violent men, 
robbers and otliers, and specially fiom ICdyastlias 
If we take the word in its modem sense of caste, the 
passage has no sense, and the necessity for protection 
from a particular caste is not obvious If on the other 
hand, we take the word to mean rapacious tax gatherers, 
we can well understand the feeling of the writer who 
classed them with thieves and lobbers Such compli- 
ments are paid to tax gatherers to tlie present day 
Our next quotation will be fiom Vishnu In his 
celebrated chapter on documents, he classifies them 
under three heads, vtz, (1) those attested by the king, 


* Here and elsewhere we have staled that Kljasthas are descended 
from the ancient Kslntriyis, A iontroversy is going on since many years 
I'ast, and reasons have been advanced to prore that Kayaslhas are 
descended froip KshatriyTas We cannot enter into the merits of tins 
controiersy, and we are unable to giieits substance here. We have 
proved that Klyasthas are not Sftdras, nor the product of a hy bnd 
mixture of castes , that they are the sons of the ancient Aryan pronulation 
of Inaia, and have formed a separate caste, because they hai e embraced 
a separate profession Among the ancient Aryan castes, the Kshatriyas 
were m the best position to fill public offices as record beepers and 
fiiianciere, and the Kdyasthas were therefore mainly recruited from 
le s a rwa stocl', and poor relations of kings gladly accepted 
le nos s o accountants and record keepers in the royal courts W,e 
T Present day the period of impunty for Kuyasthas 

for Ksharnyas”'^'''* death of relations, is tlie same as is prescribed 
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answering to the registered documents of the present 
(ia> , (2)*’those attested by other witnesses, and (3) 
those not attested at all And the writer goes on to 
say, that “ A document is said to be attested by the king, 
uhen it has been prepared in the king’s office by the 
Ka} astha appointed by the king, and marked by the 
hand (or signatine) of the head of the office” Heie, 
again the uord ICfi} astha has little sense, if it means a 
particular caste Dr Jolly translates it simply a& 
“scribe,” and he is right Kfi) asthas meant in the 
Pauranik Period, what we now mean by “ Muharrars ” 
and nothing more. 

One more passage ue will refer to, ■nrrr , V) i\sa 1 , 10 to 
12, in which the indignant writer classes K&3*asthas 
wnth Kols and Kiratas, Chand&kis and beef-eaters, and 
tells us that, “one should bathe after spealcing to them, 
and one should look at the sun (for purification of tlie 
eyes) after looking at them ” Vyfisa’s w'oik in its present 
shape was composed, as we ha\e seen before, after the 
Mahomedan conquest , and the modern reader will, 
we hope, pardon this outburst of priestly jealousy in a 
degeneintc age against a class of brother Arj'ans,. 
growing in intelligence, influence, and pou’er^ 

We next come to the Vaidyas or physicians to whom 
the Dhai ma Sastras are scarcely more complimentary 
than to the KAyasthas If scribes ha\ c been classed with 
Chandalas and beef-eaters, phj sicians have been classed 
bj Mann with meat-sellers and hquor-’i endors and 
YAjnavalkya classes them wuth thieves piostitutes and 
others, w-hose food cannot be taken (I, 162) A physician, 
presciihing WTonglj to animals, to oidinary men, "and to 
royal personages is liable to diffeient grades of punish- 
ment (V4/itazalr.ya II, 245 ) A goat herd a painter, a 
physician and an astionomci, are not entitled to respect 
even if they be as wise as Bnhaspati {Aut, 377) A 
physician prescribing ignorantly is liable* to piinisli- 
ment {Yzsln'ri. V, 171*^ Usanas, m Chapter VI, speaks 
of the impurity which is caused by the death of men 

* V J75 in Dr Jolly’s tr'inslaiion 
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of dififeient castes , but adds that mechanics, aitisans, 
pliysicians, (Vaid3'a), slaves, kings and public servants 
do not undergo any period of impurity (VI, 55) The 
passage is important, as it distinctly shews that physi- 
cians formed a piofession in those davs like mechanics 
and artisans, and not a caste Vaidyas in the present 
day have formed a caste in Bengal, and have their 
prescribed peiiod of impuiity on the death of a relation 
ParAsara (III, 27) lays down the same lule of exemp- 
tion from impuiit}' for meclianics, artisans, physicians, 
(Vaidya), slaves, baibeis Siotrij^as and kings, shewing 
that bariiers too did not form a separate caste Daksha 
(III, 16) deprecates gifts to ignoiant physicians, 
(Kuvaidya) In all these passages Vaidj'as are spoken 
of simply as a profession , in no single passage that we 
have met with, have they been distinctly spoken of as 
a caste Upholders of the modem caste system seek 
to identify Vaidyas with the Ambashthas of the ancient 
Sfltia wiiters, and of Manu and YSjnavalkya The 
Ambashthas are desciibed by Vasishtha as a mixed 


caste, a cross between Biahmans and Kshatrj^as (see 
p 265), and by Manu and Yajnavalkya as a cross 
between Biahmans and Vaisyas (see ante pp 562 & 674), 
and Manu fuither adds that the Ambashthas practised 
medicine (X, 47) On this slender ground the modern 

Vaidyas are all identified with this mixed caste, as if 

the Aryan Hindus did not practise the heali’no- art 

until amoious Biabman j ouths puisued and embl-dced 

girls of a humbler class, as if the science of medicine 
was unknown among Aiyan Hinaus until the pioduc- 
tion of a hybrid mixed caste i The modern leader will 
brush aside such idle myths, and will unhesitatingly 
recognize the fact, that the modern Vaidyas are descend- 
ed fiom the ancient Aiyan people, —the Vaisyas, (see 
p 268, and have formed a separate caste 

because they have followed a separate profession And 
1? K|yasthas, so in the case of Vaidyas, 

^ f descendants of royal races, like the 
j BGagal, have become meiged m the 

modern profession caste ^ 
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We now pass on to other professions which have also 
been formed into castes since the Mahomedan conquest 
We have seen before that Parasara lays down that 
the occupations of blacksmiths and jewellers, as well 
as trade, agiiculture and the tending of cattle weie the 
legitimate duties of Vaisyas (I, 60) The modem 
castes of Vaniks, goldsmiths and blacksmiths do not 
appear therefore to have been distinctly formed in 
Parasara’s time We find a more remaikable passage 
further on in the same work which deserves to be 
quoted 

20 “Among Shdias, the Dasa (slave) theN^pita 
(barber), the Gop^la (cowherd), the Kulamitra (friend 
of the family), the Ardhastrm and he w'ho devotes him- 
self, — are persons wdiose food can be taken 

21 “ He W’ho is begotten by a Bi^hman on a 
Sildra’s daughter, and receives SansLaia is a Dasa 
(slave) , if he does not receive SanskSra, he is a N^pita 
(barber) 

22 “ He who is begotten by a Kshatriya on a Shdra’s 
daughter is to be known as a GopSla (cowdierd) , Bi&h- 
mans should feel no hesitation in taking their food 

23 “ He who IS begotten by a Br&hman on tlie 
daughter of a Vaisya, and receives Sanskara, is to be 
known as Ardhaka (Ardhasirin) , Brahmans should feel 
no hesitation in taking then food ” {Paidsara) XI 

AVe have seen in the last chapter that Paiasara’s 
w'ork is one of the very latest Dharma S^stras The 
abo\e passage indicates how', in this late period, cow- 
herds and barbers were diifting into separate caste 
guilds They w’ere still Sfidias, and Pai^sara reckons 
them “ among Sudt as,” but nevertheless they had so far 
differentiated themselves from the great body of Sudras, 
that Parasara had to apply to them the same theoiy of 
the origin of castes which had been applied by the 
Sutia writers and 'by Manu and Yajnavalkya to 
Ambashthas, Ugras, Nish^das, and others This in- 
geuious and ancient theory of the origin of castes was 
not applied to Goalas and Napits before the close of 
the Pauranik Period, and we may therefore conclude 
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that Napits and Goalas bad not formed separate castes 
before that time Again, this theory was not applied 
to K^yasthas and Vaidyas by any writer even in the 
Pauranik Period , and we may therefore hold that 
scribes and physicians had not yet sepaiated themselves 
from the great body of the Kshatriyas aud Valsyas 
before the Mahommedan conquest 

Vyasa’s work is even later than ParS,sara’s, and Vyfisa 
also tells us that no fault is incuned from food taken 
fiom Napita, Kulamitra, Aidhasinn, Dasa and Gopila 
“ evrn tliongh they be Shdras” (III, 50) 

While thus at the very close of the Pauranik Period 
we 6nd some of the lower professions separating them- 
selves into castes, we find in all the Dharma Sastras of 
the peiiod a contempt for all trades, professions and 
industries which is painful to observe Yajnavalkya's 
work is one of the eailiest of the Dhaima S^stras, and 
indeed belongs, as we have stated befoie, to the 4th or 
5tli century A D , and is therefore nearer in point of 
time to Manu than to Paiasara and Vyasa But never- 
theless, we find m Y'^jnavalkya, (as indeed we found 
in Manu himself), an undeserved contempt for all honest 
trades and professions In a passage which we have 
referred to before YSjnav'alkya (I, 160 to 165) condemns 
a large class of professions as impure, and lays down 
that the food of the people of these professions cannot 
be touched It is w'lth pain that the historian of the 
Plindus finds in this passage all mechanical arts, trades 
and industries classed wnth prostitution and crime For 
the list includes misers men in fetteis, thieves, eunuchs, 
actors, -woikejs ni leatJm (Vainas\ men w'ho are cursed, 
Vardhushis, piostitutes, men who initiate indiscrimi- 
nately, (Chilvitsaka), diseased men, ill temper- 

ed men, faithless w'omen, diunkaids, envious men, cruel 
and violent men, outcasts, Vrdtyas conceited men, 
impure-eaters, unprotected® w’omen, goldsmiths, hen- 
pecked husbands, mdisciiminate piiests sellcis of arms, 
blacksmiths, loeavei s, eateis of dogs, cruel men, king’s 
officers, dyeis ungiateful men, men who kill animals, 
washeimeii, hquor-vendoi s, cuckolds, backbiters, liars. 
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o:l manujadufas, flatterers and vendors of the Soma 
wine How many honest trades do we find m tins list 
of despised ptofessions' How could mechanical arts 
and industries flourish in a land where 
arms, goldsmitlis and blacksmiths, weaveis and dyers, 
washermen and oil manufacturers were condmened as 
impure ? And who, — w'c ask again,* — arc reserved for 
honour in this common degradation of all national 
arts and industries ? Priests alone ! 

We stop, howc\cr, to point out to the rcadci that 
the above list is not an enumeration of castes, but of 
professions which w'crc considered impuie. Prostitutes, 
thieves and backbiters could not be castes, and gold- 
smiths and blacksmiths too, who arc classed with them, 
could not be meant as castes There is no passage in 
Yajnavalkya indicating that these professions were 
distinct castes , and as wc have seen before, they are 
not included in his list of 13 mixed castes 
We will quote a few more passages shewing how 
honest trades and mechanical arts were held in con- 
tempt Usanas (IV, 23 to 35) gives a long list of per- 
sons who should be avoided at the performance of 
Siaddhas, and in this list vve find those who sell the 
Vedas, those who mairy widows and those who go to 
sea In tlic same list we find mention of the new sects 
of KApfilikas and Pksupatas, and of different classes 
of Jams , and vve also find mention oi money Icndets 
musicians and astionomus Sankha (XVII, 36 to 39) 
prohibits Bia-hmans from taking the food of actors, 
prisoners, iXwoMc?,, blacksmilhs, looikeistn leather, gold- 
smiths, caipcnters, misers, cruel men, false men, prosti- 
tutes, and others Angiias, (I, I2 to 24) stiongly con- 
dems the cultivation ami trade in indigo 

While mechanics and artisans and traders were thus 
generally held m disrespect, there were certain profes- 
sions, and also ceitain classes appaiently of the abori- 
ginal races, which vvcic held as specially vile and impure, 
Atii tells us (195) that the dyei, the worker in leather, 
the actoi, the Baruda, the Kailmrta, the Mcda and the 
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Bhilla are recognized as low-born (Antyaja) The 
first three, we need hardly say, were professions, and the 
last four were aboriginal races who were gradually be- 
coming Hinduized. Angiras (3) and Yama f54) have 
the same couplet, word for word, shewing that these 
professions and aboriginal races were generally con- 
sidered as the most degraded in the Pauranik Period 
Samvarta recommends the same penance to a Brali- 
man having intercourse with an actress, a Sailflsht 
woman, a dyer woman, a Vaina w'oman, and a woman 
of the class working in leather (151) Besides these, 
a Chand&la, a Svapftka and a Pukkasa are held as 
degraded in the Dharma Sftstras 

Thus, wliile the aboriginal races were still regarded 
by the Hindus with undeserved and unmitigated con- 
tempt, and even while respectable and honest profes- 
sions and industries followed by Vaisyas were un- 
honoured and degraded, the exrdtation and glorifi- 
cation of the priestly class knew no bounds ! A few old 
verses to the effect that unlearned Brahmans should 
not be honoured or fed still continued to be quoted, 
but these w'ere completely lost in the extravagant 
laudation of the priestly caste which fills the later 
Dharma S&stras A volume of moderate size could be 
filled w'lth such fulsome and often grotesque adulation , 
but w'e can only make room for a few flowers of rhetoric 
from this literary parterre ' 

The vast and limitless distance between BrAhmans 
and Shdras is insisted on in the later Dharma S^stras 
with all the emphasis that language can supply Terri- 
ble are the effects of ordinary social intercourse with 
Shdras , language or the knowledge of the writer fails 
to describe these effects 1 " I do not know,” says 

ParAsaia, “what different births are undergone by the 
twice-born w'ho is nourished by the Sddra’s food He 
becomes a vulture m twelve repeated births, (then) a 
pig in ten repeated births, (then) a dog in seven 1 epcated 
Manu And if a Brdhman saciifices for 
a bGdra, that Brkhman becomes a Shdra and the Sddra 
becomes a Brahman.’ {Pardsara XII, 33 to 35) 
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History, at least in modern times, does not record 
another instance of civilized men holding” their brethren 
of the same country and nation in such utter and 
undisguised abhorrence Surely the noble lessons of 
Gautama Buddha must have been completely erased 
from the memor}' of the great Hindu nation when 
Hindus could speak thus of their brethren who had 
lived with them, fought by them, spoken with them the 
same tongue, and followed with them the same customs 
and laws for three thousand years ' The caste system 
in J ndia has much to answer for , but its worst and 
most lamentable result is this permanent breach and 
disunion where there should have been fusion and 
union, this weakness and death where there should have 
been national strength and life 

■While the poor Shdra is despised, degraded, and 
reviled, the Brahman’s glory and prowess know no 
bounds* Offend not Brdhmans, but beware of their 
wrath. “ Kings punish w ith their weapons, but Brdhmans 
punish with their wrath , a weapon kills one man, but 
a Biahman’s wrath destroys a family Vishnu strikes 
with his disc, but Brahmans strike wuth their -wrath ; 
that wrath is more deadly than the disc, wherefore 
offend not a Brihman ” {Briliaspati 49, 50) 

" 8. Death does not approach that man wbo offers to 
Brahmans ivater to wash their feet, a place to rest their 
feet, and light and food and shelter 

“ 9 As long as the ground of one’s house remains 
moist with the w'ater with which Brahmans have w'ashed 
their feet, so long his ancestors dnnk nectar from holy 
cups 

10 The ment that is reaped'by the gift of a 
jreddish cow^ at the full moon of K^rtika, the same 
tmerit is reaped, O chief among Rishis • by washing 
the feet of Brdhmans I 

"II When a Brahman is welcomed, the god Agni 
is pleased , when a seat is offered to a Bidhman, Indra 
is pleased , when his feet aie washed, the deceased 
ancestors are pleased , and when food is offered to him, 
Prajapati is pleased. 
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“ 12. The Ganges and cows are holier than one’s 
parents , but theie ts nothing holier than a Bidhman, 
and there will be nothing holier” ( Vydsa IV.) 

It IS needless to extract other passages “ Chanty 
to Brahmans,” says Professor Krishna Kamala Bhatt^- 
ch^rya,* one of the profoundest Sanscrit scholars in 
Bengal, “ is a constant theme of a goodly portion of 
our religious writings,” and “ much of ivhat is now 
piactised as pait of Hindu religion hut furnishes 
occasions for making gifts to the pi lestly class ” Such 
degeneracy of a noble and ancient religion is manifest 
in every modern rite that we perform, every modern 
religious work that we take up Sat^tapa, for instance, 
enumerates a long list of diseases and sins, calamities 
and misfortunes, and prescribes gifts to Bi^hmans as a 
remedy for all ' He prescribes the worship of various 
golden images of various deities in order that those 
images may be given to Br&hmans Elsewhere in the 
Dharma Sistras we are told that the food-giains in 
a householder’s house become instinct with joy, when 
a Brahman approaches, at the prospect of being given 
away to such Brahman • 

There is much in this style m the Pauranik S&stras 
which will fill a modern Hindu with indignation and 
shame But these passages have a sad lesson to teach 
They teach us that a hereditary priesthood, however 
learned and pious and even sell-denying, unconsciously 
and even unwillingly come to imbibe all the vices of 
monopolists, and become grasping and covetous, 
jealous and exclusive They teach us that a nation 
in suirendeiing its conscience and religious libeity, 
surrenders also its national unity and life They teach 
us that all trades and professions, all useful arts and 
honest industries, become degraded, when the artisans 
and mechanics and labouieis, le, the nation at large, 
bow down before hereditary priests and wash their 
feet They speak more eloquently than the impas- 
sioned strictures of a Luther or the keen sarcasms of 

Hindu Faintly Tagore Law Lectures, 1884 85, pp 95 96 
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a Voltaire against the domination of piiests and the 
slavciy of nations. And the}' tell us that if the gieat 
Hindu nation, — the sons of Vaisyas and Kshatriyas 
alike,— have in the modem day been deprived of their 
ancient heritage of religious learning, and reduced to 
the common level of Shdias, it is because they chose 
to sui render their consciences, and then their religious 
and social liberty, to the custody of hei editary priests ! 

And the Dharma SAstras do not speak in vain. 
Young India takes note of the past and shapes his 
future accordingly. Already, under the blessings of a 
healthy education, Sfidras and Brdhmans and the sons of 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas h.ive learnt to work on a common 
platform for a common native land They have also 
learnt to mix socially , they attend the same schools, 
they travel in the same railway carriage or steamerj 
they often take their meals together, and they 
attend the same offices and follow the same professions 
in life These are hopeful signs, for united work breeds 
mutual understanding and real union More than 
tins. Brahmans themselves have been the foremost in 
this century to efface unhealthy distinctions, and have 
nobly stiiven to reunite and to save , and the names of 
Ram Mohan Roy and of Dayanand Sarasvati will live in 
the grateful recollections of the Hindus in centimes to 
come, when the tribe of captious and pigmy opponents 
to piogicss will be foi gotten 

The distinctions of centuries and thousands of yeais 
cannot be effaced m a day, and young Hindus aie 
acting wisely in shaping their progiess to the gradual 
march of events But the day is not far distant when 
men, who vvoik together in friendiless and with a 
brotherly feeling towaids each other, will leain to mix 
mote closely and to celebrate inter-caste marriages, 
and the Hindus of a future date will also learn to 
perform their social and religious ceremonies, and to 
expiess their gratitude and devotion and love towards 
the Great Deity whom they worship, without the help 
oi hei editaiy priests. ^ 



CHAPTER VII 


DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE — THE POSITION OF 

WOMEN. 

The ruJes of domestic and social life which we find 
in the later Dharma S&stras are based on those which 
we have reviewed before in our account of the Rational- 
istic and Buddhists Periods, and often the same ,veises 
which we found an the ancient Siltras and in Manu are 
quoted in the Pauranik works Nevertheless, here and 
theie we find alterations, restrictions, or additions, which 
shew us how the ancient institutions were undergoing 
a gradual change 

The permission given to the twice-born castes to 
marry ,Shdra women became restricted as the gulf 
between the Siidras and the upper castes became wider 
m later times Yajnavalkya distinctly declares, “ It 
has ibeen said that twice-born men may many Shdra 
women This is not -my opinion, since one procreates 
himself on his wife A Brahman may have three wives 
Brahman, Kshatriya, and Vaisya castes), a Ksha- 
triya two wives (? g , of Kshatriya and Vaisya castes), and 
a Vaisya one wife (of Vaisya caste) , Shdras should have 
wives of their caste only” I, 56 & 57 Vishnu allows 
the twice-born to have Sfldra wives (XXIV, i to 3), but 
contradicts himself later on, and prohibits such unions 
(XXVI, 4), shewing how later interpolators have been 
busy in making the ancient work consistent with, modern 
customs Later writers like Sankha (IV, 6 to 9) and 
Vydsaf(II, II) prohibit the marriage of twice-boin men 
with Shdra women 

^ The ancient eight forms of marriage were also falling 
into disuse We have seen that even in the Rationalis- 
tic Period, Vasishtha and A'pastamba , refused to recog- 
nize two of these forms as marriage, and this feeling 
became stronger with the .lapse of 'time. Yajnavalkya 
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(1 58 to 61) hUe Manu names all thd ancient eight 
forms of marnagCj but distinctly declares that the first 
four only, vtn , the the Daiva, the .^'n/m.and the 

PiAj&patya arc mentonous and purify ancestors and 
descendants Similarly, Vishnu mentions all the eight 
forms, but adds that the first four only are allowed to 
Brahmans and purify ancestors and descendants 
(XXIV, iS to 32) Saiikliarccommendsthe first four foims 
for Brahmans (IV, 3) , tlie R^kshasa and Gdndhai-vit 
forms of marriage arc allowed to the warrior-caste alone 
Harita recommends the BtAhvia rite alone foi pious 
Brahmans, " although other foims of marriage are also 
prescribed according to the custom of different castes.” 
(IV, 2 & 3.) 

The practice of the early marriage of girls which was 
coming into vogue since the Rationalistic Period is 
insisted upon by the writers of the Pauranilc Period 
ys.jnavalkya tells us that the guaidian of a girl becomes 
guilty of causing miscarriage if be has not given her 
away when her menses appear (I, 64) Par^ara has the 
revolting couplets which are so often quoted in modem 
times in support of early marriages 

“6 A girl is (as puie as) Gauri at eight years, at 
nine she is Rohini, at ten she is simply a maiden, after 
that she is menstruant. 

“ 7 The father of a girl who docs not give her away 
on her reaching the twelfth year 

» Sf 41 *• 

" 8 The mother, the father, and the elder brother of 
a gnl go to hell on seeing her menstruant while yet 
unmarried. 

“9 The Biahman who, perplexed by ignorance, 
maincs such a girl, is the husband of a foul woman , nn 
one should speak nr sit with him ” PatAsata VII * 

This IS sufficiently strong and filthy language, 
(we have omitted a few words), and shews the narrow 
and degenerate spirit of the times when it was indited 
These injunctions were a favOnte with the writers of 
the age, and Yama (22 to 24) and Samvarta (6(5 & (57) 
quote them, or portions of them, word foi word, while 
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Vy^sa (II, 7) has an impiecation similar to YSjna- 
'' valkya’s 

While the mairiap^e of girls at a tender age became 
the custom of the times, the ancient custom of the mar- 


riage of widows had not yet fallen into disuse The 
piactice was looked upon with disfavour from the time of 
Manu, but even to the very close of the Pauranik Period 
It was not altogether prohibited On the contrary, we 
find frequent references to the marriage of widows and 
to children born of such marriage, in nearly all the Pau- 
ranik Dharma S^stras Y5.jnavalkya tells us that “ a 
woman who is mariied a second time, whether she be 
then a virgin or not, is called a remarried woman ” 
(I, 67) Vishnu tells us that “ a woman who being 
still a virgin is married for the second time is called 
a remarried woman (Punarbhfi),” and the sons of such 
remarried widows were recognized (XV, 7 & 8) Par^- 
sara, one of the very latest of the Pauranik writers, allows 
the second marriage of a woman if her husband be lost 
or dead, or has become an ascetic, or if he is impotent, 
or has lost caste (IV, 26) Sankha also lefers to re- 
married widows (XV, 13) 

The religious injunction to leave male issue had 
induced the early Hindus to recognize irregular methods 
of raising issue even before the Rationalistic Age 
We have seen that in that age there was a reaction 
against that loose custom, and that A'pastamba con- 
demned it altogether 


Yajnavalkya (II, 131 to 135) and Vishnu (XV 
I to 27) enumerate the tvvelve kinds of sons mentioned in 
our account of the Rationalistic Period, but they aie 
no acknowledged by the later Dhaima S^stras ^ene- 
rally Par^sara, for instance, acknowledges only four 

KriU tma (JV , ig) In modern times only the leo-iti- 

(2attalca)“a.e 

Pleasing pictures of domestic life are oreserved 
o us in the Dharma Sastras, shewing that Hindus 
have evei appreciated and cultivated domestic viituS 
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Ihrouo-li all times and through all vicissitudes of their 
national fortunes As wc read Vy&sa’s account of the 
duties of a wife as narrated in his second chapter, we 
can almost fancy it is the picture of a duteous and gentle 
Hindu wife of modern times, trying to discharge her 
household duties, and seeking to please all of her 
husband’s family She will rise before her lord at 
early dawn, clean the house, sweep and clean the 
room of worship, clean all the utensils and implements 
of religious woiship and put them in order, wash all 
the utensils of cooking and wipe the health, and 
having thus performed all the pieliminarj' work of the 
day, will come and do obeisance to her fathcr-in-law, 
mothcr-in-law' and otheis. 

Having then cooked the food, she will feed the 
children and then her husband, and will then take her 
meals with the permission of her lord In the evening 
her work commences again, and after her husband has 
gone to bed and fallen asleep, she w ill lay herself 
beside him She is enjoined to abstain from quarreling 
and avoid harsh language , to avoid evtravagance, anger, 
duplicity, pride, scepticism, &c , and she is instructed to 
seiaehcr husband to the best of her ability Those 
who know' the domestic life of modem Hindus arc 
aware that these injunctions have not been giveu to 
Hindu wives in vain, and that in obedience and gentle- 
ness and a regard for their husbands, Hindu women 
will not compare unfavourably with women in any 
country in the civilized W'orld. 

We miss, however, in the Pauranik Dharma SAstras 
similar injunctions to men to treat their wives w’lth the 
honor and respect due to equals On the contraiy^ the 
feeling that w'omen were the subjects of men, and 
belonged to men, and had no independent aim or exist- 
ence, seemed to grow w'lth the growing degeneracy of 
the times , and this feeling ultimately culminated in 
the prohibition of wudow^ marriage, and in the barba- 
mus and inhuman custom of the burning of widow’s 
How sadly different w’erc these degenerate customs from 
those of the chivalnc age of the Kui us ai d the Pan- 

87 
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chaias and the Kosalas, when a Maitreyl and a Gdrgi 
were honoured, and a Sita was conceived, kn'd when 
Hindus “could understand and appreciate 'true woman- 
hood ”** , 

We have stated before that the burning of widows 
was unknown to the 'Hindus before the Pauranik 'times 
It was originally a Scythian custom, and was pro- 
bably introduced in India by the Scythian invaders 
who poured into India in the Buddhist Age, and 
formed ruling Hindu laces later on The later Dharma 
Sastras all ‘belaud the barbarous custom, which was 
unknown to Manu or even to Y&jnavalkya Vishnti, 
Atri, Usanas, Parisara, Vyksa, and Daksha allude to 
this custom, and ,the passages which allude to it have 
been indicated ^i^n Chapter VI of this Book 

While the duties ' of’ a woman are thus strictly laid 
down even to her immolation on her husband’s funeral 
pyre, the duties of a man consist mostly in the perform- 
ance of numerous religious rites and in hospitality and 
gifts Daksha in his second chapter recommends the 
pious Hindu to bathe early in the morning, and assigns 
different duties to the eight different portions of the day 
In the first' part of the day (say from 6 to 7^ AM) 
he IS ' to utter his prayers, and worship his gods , while 
those who'' keep the , sacrificial fire .a custom which was 
falling into dislise) should offer sacrifices also In the 
second part of the day (say 7^ to 9 a M ) he is to study 
the Vfedas In the third part (9 to 10^ AM) he is to 
look after household affairs and the maintenance of his 
family and dependants From 10 to 12 noon, he is to 
perform his ablutions, utter the GSyatri or prayer to the 
7 <12 to p 'M) he will perform the 

MaMyapias, te., make offei mgs to the gods, to departed 
ancestors, to men, to spuits, and to all living creatures, 
and then take his meals A little rest is "prescribed 
after meals in the sixth portion of the day (i ^ to' ? p m I 
and then (3 to 4^ pm) he will read Purdnas and 
Itihasa legends, and thus spend his, time in quiet 

• Oldenberg’s Buddha 
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and pious recreation In the eighth and last portion of 
the day (4 to 6 PM) he will look again into his 
worldly affairs, and at sunset he will utter his prajers 
again, and if he keeps a sacrificial fire, will pei form 
sacrifice x'\fler this he is to take his evening meals, 
look after domestic affairs, read a little of the Vedas, and 
then letire to rest Such is the picture of the life of 
a pious and contemplative and quiet Hindu of the olden 
times, to whom the hurry and turmoil and incessant 
work of modern European life would have been an 
enigma and a mystery ! 

The custom of keeping a sacrificial fire in every 
household and performing Yajnas or sacrifices was fall- 
ing into disuse, as we have stated before , but the five 
Mahayajnas or dail}^ offerings still continued to be 
practised by pious Hindus (YAjnavalkya I, 102 , K&- 
ty&yana XIII, 2 , Sankha III, 2 , Samvarta, 44 &c , &c j 
Charity to all living creatures and abnegation of self 
were the very ideal of a pious Hindu life, and the 
Dharma S&stias insist upon this as strongly as the 
earlier Sfltra works 

Apart again fiom the Yajnas or sacrifices, there were 
ceilain domestic ceremonies or sanskAias which Hindus 
have always loved to perfotm from the ancient Epic or 
Rationalistic Age^ even to the present age It would 
be scarcely an exaggeration to state that these Sanska- 
ras, more than anything else, differentiate the Hindus 
from the followers of other creeds or customs From 
ancient times they have insisted on these ceiemonies 
for all Hindus, and have described those who did not 
perform Sansk^ras, as Vratyas or sceptics For Hin- 
duism has been and is a religion regulating life, more 
than defining intellectual beliefs The greatest license 
has been allowed in the matter of intellectual convic- 
tions , and Hindus, differing in every possible way in 
their beliefs and conviction^, have been lecognizcd as 
orthodox, if thej lived a Hindu life, and performed the 
Annapi dsana the Upanayana, the Hindu cremation And 
other Hindu domestic rites 


bee Book III, Uhapler Vlll 
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Accordingly, we find frequent mention of the SanskS- 
ras in the Pauranik Dharma Sfistras Even Vyiisas 
work, one of the latest of the existing Dharma SA'^tras, 
does not fail to enumerate 16 domestic ceiemonics for 
the twice-born The reader will no doubt compaic this 
Pauranik list With interest with the 19 domestic cere- 
monies of the Rationalistic Age of which a list has been 
given before ^ 

VyAsds list of Domestic Ceiemonics 


G'\t'bliudhi\na 

Punisa\aiia 

Simantonnayana. 

JAtnKnrman 

Niimatnya. 

Nisliknmana. 

AnnaprAsana 

Chudakarana 


9 Kamaa cdlia 

10 Upanayana 

11 Studj of Veda. 

12 KesAnta 

13 Snfina 
T4 Mamanc 

15 Ligliting the marilal fire 

16 Lighting the three fires 

VyAsa adds that " the first nine up to Karnavedha 
(piercing of the ear) are also allowable to women, but 
without mantias Marriage is to be performed for 
women with mantras SQdras are allowed ten SanskA- 
ras the first nine and marriage), but without man- 
tras” Vjdsa I, IS to 16 

As might be expected, we have in the Dharma 
SAstras frequent mention of temples and temple piiests 
and places of pilgtimage, indicating the diiection in 
which Hinduism was inclining Tliere is mention of 
temples in ParAsara VIII, 37 , Sankha III, 7 , Likhita 
4 , Yama 33 i and various other places Sankha 
in Chapter XIV mentions 16 places of pilgrimage as 
stated befoie, while Vishnu in Chap LXXXV mentions 
over 50 such places from Huidwar to the Nilgiri Hills 
The Pauranik Trinity of BrahmA, Vishnu, and Siva, was 
universally acknowledged, and various other gods had 
found a place in the Pauranik pantheon, as we have 
seen in Chapter VI It is needless to add that a belief 
in the transmigration of souls and in aifferent heavens 
and hells formed an impoitant part of the religious 
beliefs of the Hindus as it does to the present day 
References to agncultuie, commerce, and to the arts 


See Book III, Chapter VII, 
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and even the vices of towns give us some idea of the 
state of society in the Pauianik times We find a 
humane fulc laid down that a pair of bullocks should 
not be worked in the plough for more than one prahara, 

2 c, three hours {A fn 219). Yajna\alkya speaks of 
woollen and cotton fabrics, of skilfully woven fabiics and 
fabrics covered with wool, as also of silken stuffs and 
fabrics made of fibres (II, 182, 1S3) The cultivation 
and manufactuie of indigo have already been alluded to 
before The modern reader will learn with still gi eater 
interest the rules under which companies were formed 
to carry on commercial tiansactions The passage is 
worth quoting 

‘‘262 The profits and losses of mci chants, who 
work in concert for profit, shall be determined accord- 
ing to their shares, 01 according to agreement pieviously 
made 

" 263 The loss which is incurred by violating a iiile 
(of the company), or by acting without the pei mission 
(of the company), or by negligence, shall be made good 
by the party who incuried the loss The paity who saves 
an amount from loss is entitled to one-tenth of the 
amountsaved" YSjna valky all 

There is also mention of laws against merchants com- 
bining to unduly cnliance the value of commodities, or 
to unduly lower the puces of impoits When commo- 
dities are sold immediately after pin chase (/<?, when 
interest of the capital docs not enter into the calcula- 
tion), merchants aie told to be satisfied with a profit of 
ten pei cent on imports and of five per cent, on 
home manufactures (II, 254. 255, 257) These artificial 
lulcs seem ciude in these days of free-trade and fiec 
competition , but the modern leader cannot foiget that 
laws still more crude legulated tiade in Euiope a cen 
tuiy or two ago And lastly, we aie told that the kine 
shall fix the prices of commodities on pi maples staled 
above (II, 256), but it is needless to state that this rule 
could never practically be enfoiccd 

The king provided gambling houses in towns and 
appointed guaids in such places ( YdjnavaUi^’a II, 205 
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and 206) We shall find evidence in the dramatic litera- 
ture of the period that the courtezans of the age were 
pot the degraded creatures of modern times, bpt pos- 
sessed some viitues, and received some consideration 
from the citizens, as among the ancient Greeks Liquor 
shops also existed in towns, but were frequented only 
by the low Drinking among respectable men was 
always considered a great sin 

The education of boys was conducted on the same 
principles as in the preceding ages The young student 
was made over to his guru, assumed the girdle and the 
staff, begged from dooi to door to obtain supplies for 
his teacher, served him menially and looked after his 
family and cattle, ^nd earned from day to day the reli- 
gious learning of the ancient Hindus {Y Ajiiavalkya 
I, 14 to 50 ; Vishnu XXVIII to XXX, &p ) Rules are 
laid down for the most minute acts and movements of 
thef student during this stage, and the elaboiation of the 
rules js indeed carried to a degree which provokes a 
smile in the modern reader But it is pot merely for 
the training of students and for the perfoimance of reli- 
gious ceremonies that such absurdly detailed rules 
were laid down Similar rules were lecorded foi the 
guidance of every man in every action of his daily life 
It would appear that the writers of the Dharma 
S^stras revelled in the power which they obtained over 
the actions of the people , they multiplied rules and 
regulations beyond the conception of oidinary mortals , 
and they condescended to give no reasons for the rules, 
their Ipse dixit was law > Nations were treated worse 
than childien , they must ask no reason, exercise no 
discretion of their own, shew no signs of independent 
judgment, but act just as they weie told to act, foi thus 
It was laid down in texts ' The texts were followed 
even when they were silly or harmful, ^o long as 
ithe Hindus remained steeped in ignorance under the 
Musalman rule The texts aie now unfotufnately dis- 
obeyed, even when they are rational and-beneficial, for 
, modern Hindus demand a reason and not the ipsi 
dixit of men however ancient and holy 
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It 15 impdssiblc to convey by quotations aby idea 
how rules were multiplied , foi such passagcs^arc numer- 
ous and fill all the Dhai'ma SSstras One passages just 
as good as another, and we quote a passage at landom, 
Daksha 'tells us that one should wash his hands and feet 
after rdturning fr6m a bath in some tank or liver Tlie 
matter is very simple, and Hindus of hll riatlbns might 
be trusted to use their discretion m this matter. But 
no —the legisldtor must lay down laws even In Such a 
matter as this And 'the' laws' are grotesque enough 

“ 14 After washing the feet and hands, one should 
carefully examine the water and drink it three times , 
then he should wipe his mouth twice with the root of 
the thumb, somewhat'bent 

“ 15 Having thus wiped the mouth three times, he 
should'wipe his feet and touch the diffcrent'parts of his 
body 

"16 He should then touch his' nose with the fore- 
finger joined to the thumb , and ' then he should re- 
peatedly rub his eyes and ears with' the 'thumb joined 
with the middle finger 

“ 17 Then with his thumb and little finger he should 
touch his navel, 'and with the palm of his ’hand he 
should touch his chest Then with all the fingers 'he 
should touch the head, and then with the ends of his 
fingers he should touch his arms 

Rules multiplied in this manner defeat their own 6b- 
ject. They seek to bind down the people in alktheir 
acts 'and movements ; but they end by being disrcgaid- 
ed even in their most essential points Sucli has been 
the natural fate of theDhaima Sfistras in modCin tunes 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell long on the subject 
of criminal and civil laws and administration, for the 
rules we find in the Pauranik Institutes’are moie or less 
based on the ekrlier Institutes which we have leviewed 
in the fore'going Books The king should reside w a 
stronghold and appoint governors of districts, gover- 
nors of a hundred 'villages, governors of ten villages 
and governors of single villages ,and it ‘was the dutv 
of these governors to suppiess crime ‘and' administer 
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tlic law, (Vis/nm III, 6 to 15) The king should 
also appoint ic\cnuc ofTicers for working mines, levying 
taxes, tolls and ferry dues, and for his elephants and 
fo\csts, (Vi/istiu 111, 16, A sivth part of the produce 
of land, two per cent on cattle, gold and clothes, and 
a sixth part of flesh, honey, clarified butter, hcibs, per- 
fumes, flowers, roots, fruits, liquids, and condiments, 
wood, leaves, skins, earthen pots, stone vessels, and 
bamboo work could be levied as lax Ten per cent on 
home manufactures and fi\e per cent on imports w’cnt 
to the royal cxchequei Artisans, manual labourers and 
Sfldras weie to work one da) in the month for the 
king (^Vis/nn/, III, 22 to 32) P-nfi^ara speaks of re- 
ligious taxes also, and says that the king was entitled to 
onc-si\th of the produce, the gods to y, part, and Brfih- 
mans to 3’^ (H. I 4 ) Brfihmans w'cic fiee from all taxes • 
The laws of conquest w'crc humane, and annexa- 
tion was not recommended “ The king, having con- 
quered the capital of his foe, should invest there a 
prince of the royal race of that countr)^ with the 
loyal dignity " ( Vish/in III, 47 ) 

The law'S of inheritance arc mainly the same as in the 
earlier Institutes fijtiavalK) a II, 116 to 135 Vtshmt 
XVII & XVIII, &c) The rate of interest is also the 


same, viz , one-eighticth per month on good security, tc, 
fifteen percent per annum Exorbitant interest was 
charged when thcic was risk Ten per cent per mqnth 
was the rate from merchants going abroad, and tw-enty 
per cent per month from merchants zottifr to sea (YAi- 
II, 38 & 39) 

For criminal trials, ordeals by fiic, by water and 
by poison are spoken of {YdjnavalLya II, 106 to 
IIS , Vishnu X\ XII & XIII), although these 
barbarous methods w^erc falling into disuse All 
cases, and specialM civil cases, w^ere decided by 

oral and documentaiytevidence. and Vishnu has two 
chapters (Vll & VIH) the nature of documents and 
the competence of persons to appear as witnesses Wit- 
nesses w^ere solemnl). exhorted to speak tlie tiuth, and 
truth was held in high e^eem “Truth,” says Vishnu, 
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“ makes the sun spread his rays Tiuth makes the moon 
shine, Truth makes the wind blow, Truth makes the 
caith’bear, Truth makes the watci flov', Truth makes the 
fire burn. Truth makes tlic atmosphere and the gods 
and offerings evist If Tiuth and a thousand horse- 
sacrifices are weighed against each other, Truth ranks 
higher than a thousand horse-sacrifices” (VIII, 27 to 
36^) The punishments for \aiious crimes arc similar 
to those in the oldci Institutes Yftjnavalkya lays 
down that murdeicrs and thieves of cattle should be 
impaled, pick-pockets should suffer mutilation, and 
mmot thefts were dealt with otherwise (II, 276 to 278). 
Muidcresscs and women who destroyed causeways (so 
as to inundate a village) were to be drowned (II, 281) 
Women who attempted to poison or set fire to houses 
or killed their husbands or children, should be mutilat- 
ed and trampled to death by cattle (II, 2S2). Adul- 
tery was punished according to tlie caste of the 
women dishonored , and Yajnavalk3^a lays down the ini- 
quitous law that adultery w ith a woman of a lower caste 
is not punishable ' (II, 291 ) Similarlj’’ a fine is consi- 
dered a sufficient punishment for dcflowciing a Buddhist 
nun I 'II, 296.) Vishnu laj^s clown tliat one who forges 
royal edicts or piivate documents should be put to 
death, and poisoners, inccndiaric',, robbers, and killers of 
women, children or men, and all great offenders should 
be executed (V, r, 9, 10 & ii) 

Brahmans were not to be executed for any offence, 
how'ever heinous ' (Vts/am V, 2 ) Laws of excessive 
severity and Cl uelty are laid down for Shdras If one 
strikes one of a superior caste, he should be muti- 
lated , if he abuses such a person his tongue should be 
cut out , if he pretends to instruct such a person, hot 0)1 
should be diopped into his mouth {Vishnu V, 19, 23 & 
24 ) If one who should not be touched defiles a twuce- 
born man by touching him, he should be put to death 
{Vishnu Y, 10 J,) The presence of these laws in the 
Institutes IS an indelible stain, w'hich the caste-svstem 
has thrown, on Hindu legal literatuie and on the Hindu 
nation 


CHAPTER VIII. 

HINDU AND JAINA ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 

We have in a previous chapter spoken of Buddhist 
architecture in India The history of Buddhist archi- 
tecture closes with the fifth century There are few 
specimens of any importance after 500 A D On the 
other hand, Hindu temple arclutecture, judging from 
existing specimens, begins at this date and continues 
down to the 17th and i8th centuiies after the Christian 
Eia. These facts, which are recorded in imperishable 
stone all over India, confirm and justify the division 
which we have made between the Buddhist Peiiod and 
the later Hindu or Pauranik Period 

Another fact deserves our consideration Hindu 
temple architecture commences, as we have said, with the 
6th century A D , nevertheless, except in Orissa, the 
specimens of Hindu temples of the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and even ninth centuries are rare From the 
latter end of the ninth centuiy Hindu temples multiply 
all over India, and they increase in dimensions and 
grandeur as they deteuorate in taste through subse- 
quent centuries 

Here also architecture only confirms historic facts 
Temple worship and temple building were not a part 
of the Hindu religion before the Buddhist revolu- 
tion Down to the fifth century after Christ, Bud- 
dhism was still the prevailing religion , and although 
Pauranik Hinduism gradually became the dominant 
faith from the sixth century, the innovation of temples 
could make head but slowly, and specimens of superb 
temples of the sixth and seventh centuries are rare in 
Northern Indik Then followed the period of political 
convulsions, th^ rum of ancient dynasties, the disap- 
pearance of ancient races When the Rajput and other 
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cognate races at last became the masters of Northern 
India in the nmtn centur)', a complete change had 
come over the ideas of the nation. Temple v/orship 
uas proudly asserted by priests and encouraged by 
kings And Rajput chiefs and kings proved their dc\o- 
tioii to Hinduism by those beautiful and magnificient 
edifices which struck the early Musalman conquerors 
of India Hindu architecture was checked, and almost 
disappeared in Northern India after the I^Iahommcdan 
conquest, but the extreme south of India was 
never brought under the Moslem sw'ay, and reli- 
gious edifices of considerable dimensions and gran- 
deur continued to be constructed there till the last 
century. 

Jainaism flourished in Rajputana and elsewhere after 
the tenth centur>' AD, and the specimens of Jama 
architecture date from that time In Northern India 
the Jamas borrowed the Northern Hindu style, 
while in Southern India they bonow'ed the Dra vidian 
style 


Northern Indian Style. 


The earliest specimens of Hindu temple architecture 
then date from 500 A.D , and these specimens are to 
be found in their purity as w’cll as in the great- 
est profusion in Onssa The student w'ho has paid 
a \isit to the town of Bhuvanesvara in Orissa* 
knows more of Hindu temple architecture in its 
purity than pages -of description are likely to teach 
him 

The North Indian style has some distinct and well- 
dehned features which are noticeable in all the earlier 
structures all over Northern India The outline of the 
high tow'er or Vim&na is curvilinear, and it is surmount- 
ed b}' what IS called an Atnalaka, from the name of a 
fruit w Inch It IS supposed to resemble. No trace of divi- 
sion into storeys is observable, and there are no pillars 


Bhuvanesvara is within one night s 
present wnter visited the place, 1SS2 


jouriiej from Cuuack Th: 
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or pilasters anywhere. The porch, on the other hand, 
has a conical top with a series of cornices The outline 
sketch given in p 701 will illustrate our remarks 
Dr Fergusson points out that the modern temples of 
Benares (and no Benaies temple is over two centuries 
old) retain, in spne of modifications, the same charac- 
teristic features as the Vim^nas of Oiissa built twehe 
centuries ago * 

Several hundreds of temples are said to have been 
built in Bhuvanesvata, and numerous specimens still 
remain, and strike the beholder with astonishment 
The most celebrated of them is what is called the Great 
Temple of Bhuvanesvara, and was built between 617 
and 657 A D Theoiigmal structure consisting of the 
VirnSna and the porch was 160 feet in length , the NSta 
Mandir and the Bhoga Mandir having been added m 
the I2th century The interior of the Vim^na is a 
square of 66 feet, and the tower rises to 180 feet The 
whole edifice is of stone, and the exterior is covered 
with the most elaborate carving and sculpture work 
Every individual stone has a pattern carved on it, and 
this wonderful carving is estimated to have cost three 
times as much as the erection of the building itself 
“ Most people ivould be of opinion that a building four 
times as large would produce a greater and moie im- 
posing effect , but this is not the way a Hindu ever looked 
at the matter Infinite labour bestowed on every detail 
was the mode in which he thought he could render his 
temple most worthy of the Deity , and whether he was 
right or wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly mar- 
vellously beautiful * ^ The sculpture is of a very 

high order and great beauty of design "—Fergiisson, 
p 422 

The far famed » Black Pagoda ” of Kanarak, of w'hich 
the porch alone now remains, is supposed to have been 
built in 1241 A D , but Dr Fergusson maintains, with 


T, j scarcely necessary to inform our readers lliat all the facts em 

Dr Fergusson’s excellent and eshaustne 
work on the Bistoiy of Indian and Eastern Architecture 
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good reason, that it was built in 850 or 873 AD The 
floor IS 40 feet square , the roof slopes inwards till it 



feet loner shpivm^o 1 beams, 21 or 23 

been lost to the^Hm^"’ ^'orgnig iron which has 

to the Hindus since. The exterior is carved 
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“ With infinite beauty and variety on all their twelve 
faces, and the antefixcE at the angles and bricks 
are used with an elegance and judgment — a true 
Yavana could hardly have suipassed” — Fergiisson, 
p 428 

Next we come to'the'great temple of Jagann^tha at 
Pun, built after the Vaishnava faith had supplanted the 
Saiva religion as the prevailing creed of Orissa It is not 
merely the change in creed, but tlie degeneracy in 
the spirit of Hinduism that is stamped on tins later 
edifice of 1174 AD “It is not, however, only in the 
detail, but the outline, the proportions, and every 
airangcment of the temple shew that the art in this 
province at least had received a fatal downward 
impetus from which it never recovered ” — Fe^ gusson, 
P 430 


1 he Virndna of this temple is 85 feet across the centre 
and rises to a height of 192 feet , with the porch the 
total length is 155 feet, while with the Nata Mandir and 
the Bhoga Mandir it is like the Great Temple of Bhu- 
vanesvara 300 feet in length 

The province of Bundelcund is rich in ancient Hindu 
temples, richer than any other province in Northern 
India, except Orissa Kliajuraho in Bundelcund boasts 
of a group of some thirty great temples, neaily all of 
which belong to the century from 950 to 1050 A D 
the first century, as our readers will remember, of Raj- 
put supremacy, succeeding to the dark age of political 
convulsions An excellent woodcut given in Dr Fer- 
gusson’s work of one of these temples shews the modi- 
fication which the Orissa style had undergone The 
one tall Vimana is surrounded by a number*^of smaller 
Vimanas adjoining to it on all sides The basement is 
high, and ^ surrounded by three rows of sculptured 
figures. General Cunningham counted 872 statues 
mixed up with a profusion of vegetable forms and con- 
ventional details The height of the temple is 1 16 feet, 
88 feet above its floor, and the outward appearance 
IS elaborately ornate and rich. 
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In Bhopal territory there is a perfect example of a 
temple of the nth century It was built by a king of 
Malwa in 1060 A D The Vimana is ornamented by 
four flat bands of great beauty and elegance, and the 
Amalaka surmounting it is also exquisite in design 
The carving on the temple is marked throughout by 

precision and delicacy. , 1 . j 

Pass we on to Rajputana Among the celebiated 
rums of Chittore, we have seen the structures built by 
the great Kumbhu and his queen ICumbhu was a 
great conqueror, and was a Jama by faith, and erected 
the Jama temple at Sadn and the marble pillar of 
victory at Chittore His queen, Meera Bye, seems to 
have been an orthodox Hindu, and built two temples 
(1418-1468 A D ) which aie now in luins, and overgrown 
with trees The style both of the Vimfina and of the 
porch IS, of couise that of the Orissa temples There is 
a colonnade round the temple, with four little pavilions 
at the four coiners, and this is repeated in the por- 
tico. 

There are specimens of ancient temples in the 
MahSrSshtra country, but neithei so rich nor so numerous 
as m Orissa The interest of the Maluatta temples 
consists in the fact, that here the Orissa or North Indian 
style struggles with the Dravidian or South Indian 
style for supremacy The Mahrattas are a people of 
the Diavidian lace, but their early contact with the 
Aryans and assumption of Aryan civih7ation, incline 
them to adopt the Aryan or Noith Indian style Hence, 

traces of both styles aie observable in their struc- 
tures , 

While specimens of eaily temple architecture are 
thus numeious m Orissa, in Bundelcund, in Malwa 
in Mah&iashtra, and in Rajputana, — why are they so 
rare in the veiy home of the Indo-Aryans,-^in the 
basin of the Ganges and the Jumna? The reply 1^ 
obvious Temple architecture 'did 'not properly com-^' 
mence except m Orissa) as we have^ seen ^beC 
earlier than the tenth and eleventh centuries In the 
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twelfth century tlie Mahommedans conquered the basin 
of the Ganqes and the Jumna, and not only demolish- 
ed many of the old existing temples to raise mosques 
and minars u ith the stone, but effectually stopped the 
further progress of temple architecture A vigorous 
progress in arts is not possible when political life is 
extinct , and such feeble attempts as might otherwise 
Iiave been witnessed were, probabl)^ stopped by the 
bigoted conquerors Hindu independence still linger- 
ed in Rajputana, Maharashtra, Malua, Bundelcund, 
and Orissa, and hence in those provinces we find 
older temples left uninjured, and later temples 
erected 

A great temple was built at Vrindi\ana bj' Man Sing 
under the tolerant emperor Akbar , liut it is said the 
lofty spire of the heathen temple offended the ej'^cs of 
the very devout Aurungzebe, and the temple was 
knocked down Every visitor to Vrindavana has 
seen what remains of this temple, which has, to 
some evtent, been resorted by the British Govern- 
ment 

Temple architecture still adheied, though with 
considerable modifications, to the old Ori'-sa style, 
but adopted new designs from tlie Saracenic style 
We see this in the modern temples of Benares, in 
the temple of Visvesvara for instance. The original 
Vimina of the Orissa temple is attenuated, and 
multiplied so as to form a number of small Vim&nas 
round the central one, and the porch instead of 
having the conical roof of Orissa has a dome of the 
Saracenic style, very elegant, but not in keeping with 
the style of the temple In Bengal a new element of 
beauty W'as borrowed from the gracefully bent roofs 
of the ordinary thatched huts of the people Temples 
built of stone are almost unknown in Bengal, but 
brick temples dedicated to Siva are built with their 
cornices gracefully bent in imitation of thatched roofs, 
and the walls are sometimes covered with elaborate 
designs in <terra-cotta The pointed arches in these 
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templss are bon owed from the Saracenic style, and 
altogether the modem Bengal temples of Siva aie 
about as wide a depaitiue from the original North 
Indian style as could well be imagined 

Jama architecture in Northern India adopted the 
Orissa type of Vimana, but in course of time resorted 
to the graceful Saracenic dome also The practice of 
grouping temples is more largel)’^ resorted to by Jainas 
than by the followers of any other religion Rich 
individuals, belonging to the middle classes, contribute 
temple after temple from century to century and while 
each individual temple lacks the grandeur of Hindu 
temples built by royal command, the collection of 
temples in course of time converts a hill side or a 
sacred spot into a “ city of temples ” Such are the 
temples of Palitana in Guzrat, some of which are as 
old as the nth centurj', and the latest of which have 
been constructed in the present century The shrines 
in hundreds cover the summits of two extensive 
lulls and the valley lying between, and the ge- 
neral effect of the entire collection of edifices is 
superb, 

Girnar is a celebrated spot in Indian history Asoka 
the Great carved a copy of his edicts there, and kings 
of the Shah and the Gupta lines recorded their inscrip- 
tions Groups of Jama temples have been erected here 
by the Jainas since the tenth century, one of them 
by the brothers Tejpala and Bastupala buildeis of one 
of the two famous temples of Abu Not far from 
the hill of Girnar was the ancient temple of Somanatha 
destroyed by Mahmud of Guzni Dr Fergusson thinks 
It was a Jama, not a Hindu temple , and the kings 
who repaired it after its destruction by Mahmud were 
certainly Jainas 

But the pride of Jama architecture are the two un- 
rivalled temples at Abu Alone among the temples 


* Abu 15 not Hr from the 
visited the spot in 1 SS 3 , 


nearest nilmj station The present writer 
proceeding by a winding path up the hill. 
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of India they aie built entirely of white marble, which 
must have been quanied and taken from a distance of 
over 300 miles One of these temples was built by 
Vimala Shah about 1032 A D , and the other, as stated 
above, by the brothers Tejapala and Bastupala between 
1197 and 1247 A D The porch is supported on ele- 
gant pillars exquisitely carved, and the inside of the 
dome IS ornamented with elegant and exquisite designs 
unequalled in India 


Southern Indian Style 


We now turn to Southern Indian or Dravidian stylei 
which IS entirely distinct from the Noithern style 
Roughly speaking the stiuctures of the Peninsula south 
of the Kiishna river are built in this style No con- 
nection between the Buddhist style and the style of the 
structural edifices in Northern India has been traced 
The style of the earliest temples in Orissa shews no 
traces of the Buddhist style The oldest of those 
temples are perfect structural edifices, perfect in their 
design and execution,— and the history of the style can 
be tiaced no further back. 


The Dravidian or Southern style, however, is shewn 
to have grown out of the Buddhist style of excava- 
tion The earliest existing specimens of Dravidian tem- 
ples were excavated, not built. And in their latest 
developments, the Dravidian built edifices still bore 
marks of their origin 


Ellora is far to the north of the river Krishna There 
can be little doubt, however, judging from the desiim 
and construction, that the edifice! a? Ell”a belong!! 
the Dravidian type The temple of ICaildsa was erected 
m the eighth or ninth century A D , and the Dra!w 
dians o the south, the Cheias or the Cholas are su!- 
posed to have extended their conquest nor h3 


16 miles in length Bat another road less than Inlf nc i 
under construcUon, ^ long was 
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about this period, during the echpse of the power of 
the Chalukyas This explains the existence of this 
remarkable specimen of the Dravidian style so far north 
of the Krishna river 

An extensive pit, 270 ft by 150 ft , is excavated in 
the solid rock In the centre of this rectangle stands 
the temple, with a VimSlna 80 to QO ft high, a large 
porch supported by 16 columns, a detached porch 
connected by a bridge, and a Gopura or gateway. 
There are besides two dipaddns or lamp posts and cells 
all round. It is a model of a complete structural 
temple, but carved out of splid rock , and the mono- 
lethic character of these vast edifices gives to therri 
an air of solidity, strength and grandeur which strikes 
all beholders The cells all round are m imitation 
of Buddhist edifices, but each of the seven cells is 
devoted to a separate Hindu deity The arrange- 
ment shews the Hindu style emerging out of the 
older Buddhist style 

When we tuin from the rock cut temples to the 
structural temples of Southern India, we are stiuck 
with the very recent dates which must be assigned to 
all the greatest and best among them Temple archi- 
tecture in the southern style was carried on with re- 
markable vigour and assiduity in the south of the 
Krishna river, during the long centuries when Northern 
India and even the Deccan were under Musalman 
rule And the temple builders of the south did not 
rest from their labours until the English and the 
French were struggling for mastery in the Carnatic in 
the last century ' One of the oldest of the great 
structural temples in the south is the Great Pagoda 
of Tanjore , but no earlier date than the 14th century 
A D„ can be claimed foi it, and it is supposed to have 
been built by a king of Corjeveram,— the classic 
Kanchi The perpendicular base is two stoieys in 
height, ^and above this the construction tapers like a 
pyramid, rising in thirteen stoieys to the summit, which 
IS crowned by a dome said to consist of one single 
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massive stone The total height is 190 ft and the 



i^uua oi I injore 


appearance of this magnificent stiucture is elegant and 
1 ^ removed in style fiom the lock 

ut temples of Ellora, it nei^ertheless beais tiacesof the 
•same design 
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One of the most vcneiatcd and most ancient of Ihc 
temples of Southern India is that of Clnll.unharam 

on the sea coast, a httlc to the north of the mouth of 

the iCaveri iivci. It was ccitamly commenced m the 
lothor nth century AD, but the mo-^t imposm" 
edifices of the temple Inuc been built m the 15th, J( 5 th, 
and 17th centuries To these centuries must be as- 
signed the gieat Gopuras or gateways, the temple of 
ranatt and the magnificent hall of i,ooo columns. 
The porch of the temple of TArvati is rcmaikabl) ele- 
gant The pillars of the liall, of 1,000 columns, are 
arranged 24 in front and 41 m depth, and this ‘ forest 
of granite pillars, each of a single stone, and all more 
01 less caived and ornamented," produces a grandeur 
of effect 

The magnificent temple at Sermgham, close to 
Tanjore, was built in the last ccntnrj , and indeed tlic 
progress of tlic building was stopped by its being 
-occupied and fortified by the French in their ten jeats’ 
struggle with the English for the possession of Tijchi- 
nopoly. The fouUcen or fifteen elaboialely carved and 
ornamented galewajs produce an imposing effect when 
viewed from a distance But thcic is no ccnlial and 
supcnoi structure rising above the rest, and tins is a 
want common to nearly all the gjcat temples of 
Southein India They aic all more or less collec- 
tions of Structures, bcv.ildcnng in their nehness 
and beauty, but the c)c docs not icst on any cen- 
tral imposing sluicturc as in the temples of Noithern 
"India 

Madura boasts of a great temple commenced, it js 
said, m the iCth century, but the temple itself was 
built by Tnmulla Nayak in 162210 1657 A D It is 
a gieat lectangle about 750 ft by S40 ft, possessing 
nine Gopuras and a hall of 1,000 columns, whose sculn- 
tures and elaborate designs excel those of most other 
edifices of the class Besides the temple, MaduuiaLo 
has a far-famed ChouUne, also built by the same 

ayak, foi the leception of the presiding deity on the 
occasion of his visit of teb days to the king/ It is K 
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gi cat hall, 333 ft. by 105 ft, consisting of four ranges 
of columns, all of which are different, and most ela* 
boratcly carved 

In one of that chain of islands which seem to con« 
nect India with Ceylon, stands the celebrated temple 
of Ramcsseram, exhibiting all the beauties of the Dia- 
vidian style in their greatest perfection. Like the struc- 
tures of Madura, this temple (with the exception of a 
humble and ancient Vimana) was built in the 17th 
century Externally the temple is enclosed by a wall, 
868 ft by 672 ft and 20 ft high, with four great Go- 
puras on the four sides, — one of which alone has been 
finished The glory of the temple, however, is in its 
corridors, extending to a total length of nearly 4,000 ft 
The breadth varies from 20 to 30 ft , and the height 
IS 30 ft “No engraving can convey the impres- 
sion pioduced by such a display of labour when ex- 
tended to an uninterrupted length of 700 ft None of 
our cathedrals are more than 500 ft , and even the 
nave of St Peter's is only 600 ft from the door to the 
apse Here, the side corridors are 700 ft long and 
open into transverse galleries as rich in detail as them- 
selves These with the varied devices and modes of 
lighting produce an effect that is not equalled certainly 
anywhere in India . , . Here we have coiridors 
extending to 4,000 ft , carved on both sides, and in the 
hardest granite It is the immensity of the labour 
here displayed that impresses us much more than its 
quality, and that combined with a certain picturesque- 
ness and mystery, produce an effect which is not sur- 
passed by any other temple in India, and by very few 
elsewhere” — Feigiisson,-^ 358 

The classic town of Conjeveram or K&nchi possesses 
teiuples as picturesque and nearly as vast as any that 
IS found elsewhere In Great Conjeveram there is the 
Great Temple with some large Gopuras and a hall of 
1,000 columns, fine Mantapas, and large tanks with 
flights of stairs 

Our readers will remember that the Hindu kingdom 
oi Vijayanagara was the last great Hindu kingdom 
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in Southern India, and maintained its independence for 
over two centunes, from 1344 to 1565 A D Archi- 
tecture flourished together with learning and the study 
of the Vedas , and there is hardly a town in all India 
in which rums exist in such profusion as m this last 


seat of Hindu learning and glory. 

The temple of Vitopa has an elegant and tasteful 
porch, wholly in granite, and carved with a boldness 
and power nowhere surpassed in buildings of this class. 
Numerous other edifices and temples of great beauty 
and extent attest to the power and activity of the 


Vijayanagara kings. 

The master works of these kings, however, are not 
in the towm, but in a place called Tarputry, about 100 
miles to the south-east of Vijayanagara. Tw'o Gopuras, 
belonging to a now deserted temple, stand theie, one 
of them quite finished, and the other not carried 
beyond the perpendicular part “ The whole of the per- 
pendicular part IS covered wdth the most elaborate 
sculpture, cut with exquisite sharpness and precision in 
a fine close-grained hornblende stone, and pro- 
duces an effect richer, and on the whole, perhaps,, in 
better taste than anyw'here else in this style " — Feigns- 
son,^ 375 

Turning now to the architecture of the Southern 
Jainas we find, as we have stated before, that they 
generally adopted the Dravidian style, as the Nortliern 
Jainas adopted the Orissa style On the Chandragiri 
lull, there is a group of 15 temples Inside each temple 
is a court surrounded by cloisters, at the back of which 
rises the Vimana over tlie cell containing the principal 
image of the Tirthankara. 


Descending from the Ghats into Canara, we find 
a different class of Jama temples constructed on an 
entirely new style resembling the Nepalese style 
Many of the temp es are constructed entirely m wood 
and the stone temples here are also close imitations 
of the wooden style 

Besides the temples, the Southern Jainas have, in some 
places,, erected colossal statues such as are wholly 
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unknown to the Northern Jama architecture They are 
said to be statues of a Gomata Raja, and it is supposed 
that some vague recollections of Guatama Buddha, as 
a prince or Raja, have given rise to the construction 
of these images One of them at Sravana Belgula 
attracted the attention of the Duke of Wellington, 
then Sir A Welleslj'’, when he commanded a division 
at the seige of Senngapatam It is a statue 70 ft 3 in 
height, hewn, it is supposed, of a solid hill which 
formerly stood there “NothinCT giander or more im- 
posing exists anywhere out of Eg>pC"and even there 
no known statue surpasses it in height ” — Feigussoii, 

268 

There are two other statues of this nature known, 
one at Karkala, 41 ft 5 in in height, and theother at 
Yannur, 35 ft high 

Deccan Style 

We have spoken of two distinct styles of Hindu 
architecture, one, the Orissa or Northern Indian style, 
prevailing in the country north of the Vindhya moun- 
tains, and the other, the Dravidian or Southern Indian 
style, prevailing m the country south of the ICrishna river 
There is a third style, however, which Dr Fergusson 
calls the Chalukyan style, and whicli prevails between 
the Vindhya range and the Krishna river, t e , \n the 
country now known as the Deccan The style has not 
been thoroughly studied yet, as the Nizam’s dominions 
are, comparatively speaking, yet unexplored , and it is 
probable, too, that few ancient Hindu monuments have 
there survived the umnteirupted reign of Musalmans 
during several centuries The best examples of that 
style yet known are preserved in the province of 
Mysore, which, though south of the Krishna, developed 
the Chalukyan style ^ 

The peculiar feature of this style is that the temples 
have a polygonical or star-shaped base , the walls rise 
perpendicular to some height and then the roof is 
pyramidical, tapering to a point 
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Our readers v>iU remember that the Bchaln.s ruled su- 
preme in M>sosc and the Carnatic from about looo 
AD to 1310 AD, and three remarkable gioups of 
temples were erected by this great d\ nasly^ Tlie first 
one at Somnathpur was bmlt by \mkdit\a. Bclkua 
who Jisccndcd the tluonc in JO43 ^ The height 
of this temple IS only 30 ft , but it is cliaractcrircd b) 
a remarkable elegance of outline and elaboration of 
detail The second at Baillur was erected by Vishnu 
Vardhana about 1 1 ij. AD., and consists of a principal 
temple surrounded by four or five others and numerous 
subordinate buildings, enclosed by a high v all with 
two fine Gopinas The richness and laiictj of paltein 
displa}ed m the eS windows are remarkable, and the 
nchh caned base on which they rest is still more so 
The tlurd and last group of temples of the Bellala 
kings IS at Hullabid A temple, here c<illcd Kact 
Isiara (see illustration p. 714), was probably erected by 
Vijaja, the fifth king of the dynasty "From the 
basement to the summit it iscorcred witli sculptures of 
the \cr) best class of Indian art, and these so artanged 
as not malcnallv to interfere with the outlines of the 
building, while they impart to it an amount of richness 
only to be found among specimens of Hindu art. 
If it were possible to illustiate this temple in anything 
like completeness, there i*! probably nothing in India 
which would com cy a better idea of what its archi- 
tects were capable of accomplishing ' — Fcigiissov,^ 
P 357 

The temple of Kact Is\ara is, however, surpassed In 
magnificence by its neighbour, tlic great double temple 
at Hullabid Had this double temple been completed 
it IS one of the buildings on which, as Di Fergusson 
puts it, the advocate of Hindu architecture vvwild desire 
to take his stand Unfortunately the work was never 
completed, having been stopped by the Mahoraedan 

conquest in 1310 AD, after it had been in progress 
for 86 years ^ 

" It is of course impossible to illustrate complctch^ so 
complicated and so varied a design The bulling 

90 
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Stands on a terrace ranging from 5 ft to 6 ft m height 
and paved with large slabs On this stands a hieze of 
elephants following all the sinuosities of the plan, and 
extending to some 710 ft m length, and containing not 
less than 2,000 elephants, most of them with the iiders 
and trappings sculptuicd as only an oriental can re- 
present the wisest of biutes Above these thcie 'is 
a frieze of “ Shatdulas,” or conventional lions, the em- 
blems of the Hoisala Bellalas who built the temple. 
Then comes a scioll of infinite beauty and'vaiiety of 
design, over these a frieze of hoi semen and another 
scroll, ovei which is a bas-ielief of scenes fiom the 
Ramayana, repiesenting the conquest of Ceylon and 
dll the varied incidents of the epic This, like the other' 
IS the 700 ft. long . Then come celestial beasts and 
celestial buds, and all along the east front a frieze of 
groups fiom human life, and then a cornice with a 1 ail 
divided into panels, each containing two figures Ovei 
these are windows of pierced slabs, like those of Bail- 
lur, though not so rich or varied . . In the centie, in 
place of the windows, is first a scioll, and then a frieze 
of gods and heavenly Apsaias, dancing guls, and other 
objects of Hindu' mythology This frieze, which is 
about 5 ft 6 inches in height, is continued all lound the 
westein front of the building, and extends to some 400 
ft in length Siva with his consoit Parvati seated on 
his knee, is repeated at least foul teen times Vishnu in 
his nine Avatais, even oftenei Biahma occuis three or 
four times, and every god of the Hindu pantheon finds his 
place. Some of these aie carved with a minute elabora- 
tion of detail which can only be lepioduced by photo- 
graphy, and may piobably be consideied as one of 
the most marvellous exhibitions of human labour 'to 
be found evemn the patient East” — Fejg'nssojt,-^ 401. 

AVe have made this long extiact from Dr Fergusson^s 
work to give our readeis an idea of the sculptures and 
elaborate caiving of which we have spoken so often 
indesciibing almost every temple and. Vim^na, porch 
and Gopura A Hinou temple is nothing if not profusely 
ornate and elaboiately carved, and that wonderful and 
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endless carving and sculpture woik cover eveiy reli- 
gious edifice in India, from Oiissa and Rajputana to 
Mysore, and Ramesseram We will now conclude this 
chaptei with some thoughful observations which the 
elaborate carving of the Hullabid temple suggests to 
our author, whom we have so often quoted in this chap- 
ter. 

“ If it were possible to illustrate the Hullabid tem- 
ple to such an extent as to render its peculiarities 
familiar, there would be few things more interesting or 
more instructive than to institute a compaiison be- 
tween it and the Parthenon at Athens Not that the 
two buildings are at all like one another , on the con- 
trary, they form the two opposite poles, the alpha and 
omega of architectural design , but they are the best 
examples of their class, and between these two extremes 
lies the whole range of the art 

" The Parthenon is the best example we know of 
pure rehned intellectual powei applied to the pi educ- 
tion of an architectural design Eveiy part and every 
effect IS calculated with mathematical exactness, and 
executed with a mechanical precision that never was 
equalled The sculpture is exquisitely designed to 

aid the perfection of the masonry, severe and god-hke, 
but with no condescension to the lower feelings of hu- 
manity 

“ The Hullabid temple is the opposite of all this It 
is regular, but with a studied variety of outline in plan 
and even greater variety in detail All the pillars of 
the Parthenon are identical, while no two facets of the 
Indian temple aie the same , eveiy convolution of every 
scroll IS different No two canopies in the whole build- 
ing are alike, and every part exhibits a joyous exu- 
fancy, scorning eveiy mechanical restiaint 
All that IS wild m human faith or warm in human feel- 
ing IS found pourtrayed on these walls , but of pure in- 
te ect theie is little, less than theie is of human feeling 
in the Parthenon 

“ For our purpose the great value of the study of 
lese Indian examples is that it widens so immensely 
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our basis for architcctuial criticism 1 1 is onlj by be- 
coming familial with forms so utterly dissimilar from 

those we have hitherto been convcisant with, that we 
nciceivc how narrow is the purview that is content with 
oncfoimor one passing fashion By rising to this 
wider range, we shall perceive that architecture is as 
many-sided as human nature itself,, and learn hoiv few 
feelings and how few aspirations of the human heart 
and biain there arc that cannot be cxpicssed by its 
means ” — Fngits<:o 3 i, p 403 

These thoughtful and philosophical observations on 
architcctuic natuially ‘suggest some rtflections to the 
student of history \Vh> is it that the architecture of 
India d’spla} s w'hat Dr Fergusson calls a lack of ‘ pure 
intellect ? ” Why is it again that the same architcctuic 
displays such a joyous cMibcrance of fancy and “ pure 
feeling" — such an uncontrollable desire to represent on 
religious edifices the teeming millions of living crea- 
tures with all their humble feelings and hopes and fears, 
their cverv-day occupation, their wars and triumphs, 
their toil and their sorrow's, and even tlicir sins ? 

The first question is easily answered Theic was no 
lack of “ pure intellect " in the land of Kapila and A'rv a- 
bhatta, but there was a disinclination, unfoitunatcly, 
among the upper classes to apply tlicmsclves to voca- 
tions requiring manual cKcrlion There is no doubt 


this was in the first instance ow mg to the cnca^aling 
climate of a tropical country , and all w'ho could, Av oided 
physical cxcition and toil, and had recourse to contem- 
plation and intellectual pursuits And when the castc- 
system was once formed, this disinclination to physical 
exertion became a part of the social rules foi the upper 
castes It was impossible that the thinking popula- 
tion, the Kshatriyas and tlie Biainnans, should apply 
themselves to carving and sculptuic, and intellect of the 
higlier order was thus divorced foi ever fiom these fine 
arts The artisan classes possessed that wondciful 
skill in dccoiativc art which chaiactcnzcs the Ilm- 
fw w' ^’^'inchcs of industry, and they acquiicd 
that facility m workmanship which the experience of 
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centuries teaches No labour was too gigantic for them 
to attempt , no design was too minute or elaboiate for 
them to accomplish But neveithelcss to the veiy close 
of the Hindu peiiod they remained artisans, genera- 
tions of skilled workers, and nothing moie The wonder- 
ful edifices with which they have covered India under 
the bidding of the piiest or the king are rcmaikable, 
more for the gigantic labour and the minute and endless 
elaboration which they display, than for any lofty in- 
tellectual conception, any design of a creative mind 
And among the thousands of giacefulj pleasing, and na- 
tuial figures and faces of men and women, which simple 
obseivation of nature taught the artisans to copy in 
stone in every temple and porch, we shall in vain seek 
for that high order of intellectual conception which 
maiks the marbles of Gieecc and Rome A Phoedias 
and a Michael Angelo were impossible in India 

Foi a reply to the second enquiry, we must seek for 
deepei causes Not only in the temples of Greece, but 
in the churches of mediaeval and modern Europe reli- 
gious designs and subjects have been thought appropri- 
ate foi religious edifices Painted windows repiesenting 
scenes from the life of Cluist and other holy subjects 
beautify the churches of Protestant nations, and marble 
images of the Virgin and the Child, of saints and of 
holy persons, dccoiate and fill Catliolic cathedrals. In 
India the countless temples of gods are sculptuied, not 
only with the images of gods and goddesses, but with 
a representation of tlie whole universe, animate and in- 
animate , of men and women m their daily occupations, 
their wars, tiiumphs, and piocessions , of aerial and ima- 
ginaiy beings, Gandharvas and Apsarfls and dancing 
girls , of horses, snakes, birds, elephants and lions , of 
tiees and creepers of various kinds, of all that the 
sculptor could think of and his art could depict. 

To the Hindu the pioblem suggests its own solution 
The idea of religion m Europe is connected with the 
glory of God and the teachings of Christ, with sermons 
m churches and the keeping of the sabbath To the 
Hindu his whole life, in all its minute acts, is a part of 
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his religion Not only moral precepts, but the rules of 
social and domestic life, of eating and drinking and be- 
haviour to fellow-men and fellow creatures, are a part of 
his religion It is his religion which teaches the warrior 
io fight, the learned man to piosccutc his studies and 
contemplation, the artisan to ply his trade, and all men 
to regulate their conduct towards cadi other The very 
conception of Brahvtan in the Upanishads, and in all later 
religious writings, is the all-embracing univcisc ; all is an 
emanation from Him , all returns to Him The very sig- 
nification of the word Dharvia \x\ the ancient Dharma 
S&stras is not religion in the modern sense of the w’oid, 
but the totality of human duties and of human life in 
all its occupations, pursuits, and daily actions Dharma 
regulates studies, occupations, and trades Dharma re- 
gulates eating and dunking and the enjoyments of life 
Dharma lays down cuil and criminal law' and the rales 
of inheritance Dharma rules men and the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms below, and saints and gods above. 
So comprehensive is this term that it denotes even the 
qualities of inanimate objects , it is the Dharma of the 
fire to burn, of trees to grow', of water to seek the low'est 
level And though the modern Hindu is far removed in 
ideas from his ancestors, yet even to this day the w-hole 
life of an orthodox and religious Hindu is controlled by 
rules and sanctions which he calls his Dharni'i, rules 
regulating every act and every word in political, social, 
and domestic life The distinction betw'ccn the sacred 
and the secular is foreign to tlie spirit of Hinduism. 
Every rule of conduct is a part of Dharma 

Such being the absorbing notion of religion amonw 
the Hindus, they endeavoured to represent this idea in 
their architecture and sculpture Nothing w'as excluded 
from the sacred precincts of temples, not even the 
humblest occupation of the daily labourer, not even 
sorrows, sufferings, and sins The universe has ema- 
nated from the deities to whom the architects dedica- 
ted their temples, and as far as their humble skill and 
untiring industry permitted, they sought to repiesent 
the universe on those temples. The pi pud and the 
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lowly, the lational and the iriational, the animate and 
the inanimate, yea, the whole world with its joys ind 
sorrows, are compiehendcd in the notion of Hindu 
rclig’.on , and the Hindu sought to leali/c that all-cm- 
biacing notion, and to depict the univeise on the im- 
perishable monuments of his industry and his faith ! 



CHAPTER IX 

ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS 

COLEBROOKC uas the first European writer who 
thoroughly enquired into the subject of Hindu Astrono- 
mv and Mathematics , and no more careful or impaitial 
w nter has written since on the subject, though it has been 
repeatedly discussed by later scholars We make no 
apolog}' therefore in quoting some remarks which Cole- 
brooke recoided over seventy years ago on Hindu 
Algebra 

" The Hindus had certainly made distinguished pro- 
gress in the science so early as the century immediately 
following that m w-hich the Grecians taught the rudi- 
ments of it The Hindus had the benefit of a good 
arithmetical notation , the Greeks, the disadvantage of 
a bad one Nearly allied as algebra is to arithmetic, 
tlie invention of the algebraic calculus w'as more easy 
and natural where aritlimetic rvas best handled No 
such marked identitj’^ of the Hindu and Diophantine 
systems is obser\ed, as to demonstrate communication 
They are sufficiently distinct to justifj'^ the presump- 
tion that both might be invented independently of each 
other 

“ If, how’eier it be insisted that a hint or suggestion, 
the seed of their knowledge, may have reached the 
Hindu mathematicians immediately from the Greeks of 
Alexandria, or mediately through those of Bactria, 
It must, at the same time, be confessed, that a slender 
germ grew' and fructified rapidly, and soon attained an 
appro\ed state of maturity in Indian soil 

Equall}’- worthy of our consideration are the same 
author’s remarks on Hindu Astronomy “ The Hindus 
had undoubtedly made some progress at an early 
period in the astronomy cultivated by them for the 

A-l^cbrc-j ^ ft'ont the Sanscrit London 1817 p xxii 
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regulation of time Then calendai, both civil and 
religious, was goveined chiefly, not exclusively, by the 
moon and sun , and the motions of these luminaiies 
weie carefully observed by them and with such success 
that their deteimination of the moon’s synodical revolu- 
tion, which w as what they weie principally concerned 
with, IS a much moie correct one than the Greeks evei 
achieved They had a division of the ecliptic into 
twenty-seven or twcnt57-eight paits,’' suggested evident- 
ly by the moon’s peiiod in days, and seemingly their 
own it was certainly boriowed by the Arabians Being 
led to the obseivation of the fixed stars, they obtained a 
knowledge of the position of the most lemarkable, 
and noticed, foi religious purposes, and from supersti- 
tious notions, the heliacal rising with other phenomena 
of a few The adoration of the sun, of the planets, 
and of the stars, in common with the worship of the 
elements has a principal place in their leligious obseiv- 
ances, enjoined by the Vedas and they were led con- 
stantly by piety to watch the heavenly bodies They 
weie paiticulaily conversant with the most splendid 
of the primary planets , the period of Jupitei being 
mtioduced by them in conjunction with those of the 
sun and moon, into the regulation of their calendar, 
sacred and civil, in the form of the celebiated cycle of 
sixty ycais ”-[* 


While Hindu astronomy is as old as the Vedas, 
there can be little doubt that, aftei the Chnstian Eia^ 
the science leceived much development from Greek 
souices We have seen in Chapter XIII of the last 
Book that the Stddhdntas of the Buddhist Age weie 
gieatly indebted to Greek astionomy 

The Solar Zodiac, for instance, adopted by the Hin- 
dus, was undoubtedly of Gieek oiigm Ihis Hindu “ divi- 
sion of the zodiac into twelve signs, represented by the 
same figures of animals, and named by words of the 
same impoit with the zodiacal signs of t he Gieeks,” 

Perioa, ibout i20o'1rc"^ 'before, m the Epic 


t Hxndti Algth a, p sxu, 
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leaves little doubt that the Hindus, after the Chiistian 
El a, “received hints from the astionomical schools of 
the Greeks"* 

A'ryabhatta is the first Hindu writer on algebra and 
astronomy in the Pauranik Age He was born, as he 
tells us himself, in A D 476 He wrote the A'rya- 
bhattiya consisting of the Gitikapada, the Ganitapada’ 
the Kaiakiiy^p^da, and the Golap^da ’ 

The work has now been edited by Di Kern, and 
in this work the astionomei boldly maintains / the 
theoiy of the 1 evolution of the earth on its own 
axis, and the tiue cause of solar and lunar eclipses*^ 
“ As a person in a vessel, while moving forward " 
says A ryabhatta, “ sees an immovable object > moving 
backward , m the same manner do the stars, thouo-h 
immovable, seem to move daily'* A'ryabhatta’s ex- 
planation of the eclipses seems to have been o-enerally 
accepted by his contemporaiies, for we find KSlidasm 
in his Raghuvansa (XIV, 40) weaving the astronomi- 
cal discovery into one of his apt similes, and stating, 
what in reality is only the shadow of the earth is 
mgaided by the people as an impurity of the puie 
moon In his G-olapfida, A'ryabhatta gives us the 
nmnes of the twe ve divisions of the tolar zodiac 
Aiyal^attas calculation of the earth’s circumference 
mark Krosas each) is not wide of the 

A'lyabhatta was born in Pataliputra, the ancient 
capital of Asoka the Great, and wrote early in the sixth 
centuiy A D The revival of learning in ^that centliiV 
was not confined to Ujjayini, although that citv carnid ■ 

the son of A'ditya Ddsa, himself an aVtronomw 

Ujjayini list compiled by Dr Hiifter T 
Alberun. give AD 305 a^ Vardha?"^. - 


Hindu Algebra, , p xsw 
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it IS probable that this was the date of his birth We 
have already stated before that he was one of the ‘ nine 
gems ” of Vikrama’s court, and it has been ascertained 
by Dr Bhao Daji that the astronomer died in 587 
AD 

He compiled in his famous Panchasiddhintika five 
older Siddh&ntas, vtz , Paulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, 
Saura, and Pait^malia We have spoken of these 
Siddhantas in the last Book 

Vaiaiiamihira is also the author of Bnliat Sanhita, 
which has been edited b3»- Dr Kern It is a work 
consisting of no less than 106 chapters dealing with 
various subjects The first twenty chapters relate to the 
sun, moon, earth, and planets, chapters 21 to 39 deal 
with rain, winds, earthquakes, meteors, lainbow, dust- 
storms, thunderbolts, Sic , chapters 40 to 42 treat of plants 
and vegetables, and commodities winch are available 
in different seasons , chapters 43 to 60 speak of various 
miscellaneous matteis, including portents, house build- 
ing, gardening, temples, images, &c ,chapteis6i to 78 
deal with various animals, and with men and women , 
chapters 79 to 85 treat of precious stones, furni- 
ture, &c , chapters 86 to 96 treat of various omens , 
and chapters 97 to 106, of various matters, including 
marriages, the divisions of the zodiac, &c 

The above enumeration of contents carries no ade- 
quate idea of the encyclopsedic nature of this great 
work The amount of general information which it 
contains, apart from its merit as an astronomical 
work, IS of the utmost value to the historian Thus, 
chapter 14 is a complete geography of India of the 
sixth century, and mentions the names of numerous 
provinces and towns Chapters 41 and 42 contam 
an enumeration of a vast number of commodities, 
vegetable and manufactured, w'hich is of the utmost 
value for a detailed examination of the civilization 
of the age So chapters 61 to 67 speak of various 
animals, and chapters 79 to 85 of v^arious articles from 
a diamond to a toothbrush • Chapter 58 is of special in- 
terest to us, because it laj's down rules for the construe- 
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tion of various images, via , RSma, Bali, Vishnu with 
8 or 4 oi 2 hands, Balader a, a goddess between Krishna 
and Baladeva, SA.mba, BrahmS. with four faces, Indra, 
Siva and his consort, Buddha, the god of the Aihats 
(Buddhist saints), the Sun, the Linga, Yama, Vamna, 
Kiivcra, and Ganesa with his elephant head And in 
chapter 6o ne arc told that Bhftgavatas worship Vishnu, 
the Magas woiship the Sun, and the twice-born, smear- 
ed with ashes, woiship Siva , the Miliis are worshipped 
by those who know them, and Br.\hmans worship 
Brahma The Sakyas and the naked Jams worship 
the all-bcncvolcnt and calm-souled god (Buddha; 

“ Each sect should woiship, according to its peculiar 
rules, the deity whom it worships” These passages 
attest the toleration of the 6th century A D , a 
Hindu after the tunc of Sankaracliarya w-ould not thus 
enumeiatc the “ all-bencvolcnt ” and '‘calm-souled” 
Buddha in the list of deities 

In the following century’- Brahmagupta w'rote (in 
628 A D) his Biahma Sphuta Siddhflnta Tlic w'orlc 
comprises twenty-one chaptcis The fiist ten contain 
an astronomical system, describing the tiue places of 
the planets, the calculation of lunar and solar eclipses, 
the position of the moon’s cusps, the conjunctions of 
planets and stars, &c The next ten chapters arc sup- 
plemcnlaiy , and the last chaptci explains the astro- 
nomical system in a treatise on spheiics Tiic twelftli 
and eighteenth chaptcis have been tianslated by Cole- 
brooke 

Aftci Brahmagupta came the long period of the dark 
ages and political convulsions When these ended in 
the establishment of Rajput power in India, anothci gieat 
mathematician aiosc The renowuicd BhAskai/lchdrya 
was born, as he tells us, m 1114 A D , and completed 
his gicat woilc known as the Siddhanta Su omani m 
1150 A D The pieliminary portions of this woik are 
the Vijaganita (algebra) and the Liiavati (arith- 
metic), and have been tianslated by Colebiooke , 
and the Golfidhyaya portion, on spherical trigono- 
metry, has been translated by Wilkinson and revised 
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by the renowned mathematician, Pundit Bapudeva 
Sastri 

There aie solutions of remarkable problems in 
BhaskaiS.ch&r3''a which were not achieved in Euiope till 
the 17th and r8th centuries * The science of algebra 
indeed received a lemarkable degree of development in 
India , the application of algebia to astronomical investi- 
gations and to geometrical demonstrations is a pecu- 
liar invention of the Hindus , and their manner of con- 
ducting It has received the admiration of modern 
Euiopean mathematicians 

Arabian writers translated Hindu works on algebra 
in the eighth century AD., and Leonardo, of Pisa, 
first intioduced the science to modern Europe In 
trigonometr\ , too, the Hindus seem to have been 
I the earliest teachers in the world , and in arithmetic 
they invented that system of decimal notation which 
the Arabians bon owed from them and taught in Euiope, 
and which is now the propeity of the human lace 

While such was the progiess made in India in astro- 
nomy, algebra, arithmetic, and trigonometry, the 
science of geometry was lost > The Hindus had dis- 
covered the h st elementary laws of geometry’’ in the 
eighth centuiy befoie Christ, and imparted it to the 
Gieeks , but as the construction of altars according to 
geometrical rules fell into disuse, geometry was neglect- 
ed, and geometiical problems wcie solved by algebra 


__ • A striking history h-rs been told of the problem, to find r so that 
+ ^ shall be i square number Fremat made some progress towards 
solving this ancient problem, and sent « ns a defiance to the Eimlish 
algeliraists in the 17th century Euler finally solved it, and arrived 
exactly at the point attained by lihlskara in 1150 1 A particular solution 
of another problem given by Bb&skara is exictlj the same as aaas dis 
covered in Europe bj Lord Brounker in 1657 , and the general solu- 
tion of the same problem given by Brahmagupta in the 71I1 century 
t y as unsuccessfully attempted bj Euler, and was only accora- 
fnnl e j ''' A D 1 he fav ouritc proccss of the Hindus, 

BachetdeSLetc m'.’ezi'AD'^^ 



CHAPTER X 

MCDIClNi:, 

The Hindu medical science unfortunately reccued 
less attention from the earlier antiquauans than the other 
Indian sciences, and the facts collected even up to the 
piesent date arc not ncarh c\!uiU5ti\c As early as 
1833, Professor H H \\ ilson published, in the Oncntal 
2 ,[af:acinc a brief notice of Hindu medicines and medi- 
cal woiks The indefatigable tiatellei and devoted 
scholar Csoma de Ko’'os gave a sketch of Hindu medical 
opinions as tnnslatcd into the Thibetan language in the 
Joiiinal of the Asiatic Society for Januarj'- i ^ 35 * Hc\ ne 
and Ainslic also collected much information on the 
<=ubjccl of Hindu medicines And in 1837, Di Ro\ Ic. 
of the King’s College, London, combined all the infor- 
mation available from the above works with manj origi- 
nal researches of Ins own, in his celebrated essay on 
tlie “ Antiquity of Hindu kicdicme ’ Our distmcuishcd 
counln man Jiladhusudan Gupta, who fiist broke through 
modern prejudices against dissection, and w'as Lcctuier 
of Anatomv to the Medical Co lege of Calcutta edited 
the ancient woil: on Hindu Surgciv known as Susuita, 
and piovcd that the ancients had no silly prejudices 
against the pursuit of science m a scientific way Dr 
Wise, late of tlic Bengal Medical Service, published in 
1S45 a commentarj' on the ancient Hindu sj =tem of 
medicine , and later on he treated the subject ably and 
fu’L m his “ Review of the History of kledicine’’ pub- 
cd in London in 1867 The subject has iccemed more 
attention from om countr) man since this date, and the 
patiiotic physician, Abinas Chandia Kavaratna, is now* 
ccnting valuable editions of Charaka and Susuita with 
commentaiics 

In Euiopc the antiquity of Hindu medicine is not 
yet genet ally known and recognized, and the habit of 
tracing the origin of all Ai} an culture to the Greeks still 
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impedes an impartial inquir}'’ As Dr Wise justly 
remarks, “ facts regarding the ancient history of medi- 
cine ha\e been sought for only in the classical authors 
of Greece and Rome , and have been arranged to suit 
a traditional theory vhich repudiated all s3'stems which 
did not proceed from a Grecian source We are familiar 
from our jmuth vith classical history, and love to recall 
e\ents illustrated by the torch of genius and depicted 
on our memories , and it requires a thorough examina- 
tion of a subject, a careful weighing of new evidence, and 
a degree of ingenuousness not ahvaj^s to be found, to 
alter earlj' impressions Still candour and truth require 
us to examine the value of nev" facts in history as they 
are discorercd, so as to arrive at just conclusions”^ 

Tlie Greeks themseh es did not lay claim to the honour 
(which is now' often claimed for them by modem writers) 
of originating ancient culture generally, or the science of 


medicine in particular iNearchus i^npud Artid^n) informs 
us that “ the Grecian physicians found no remedv against 
the bite of snakes, but the Indians cured those who hap- 
pened to incur that misfortune” Arrian himself tells us 
that the Greeks “ w'hen indispo-ed, applied to their so- 
phists (Brahmans) who, by wonderful, and e\en more 
than human means, cured whatever would admit of cure” 
Dioscorides w-ho In ed m the first centurj' A D is the 
most copious author on the Materia Medica of the 
ancients, and Dr Rov le has in an exhaustive inquiry 
shewn how much of Ins Materia Medica was taken from 
the more ancient Materia Meaica of the Hindus -j- The 
same evidence holds good with regard to Theophrasus 
who 1. V ed in the third century B C , w h.le ev en the physi- 
cian Ctesias w'ho lived in the fifth centurv BC w'rote 

an account of India, which Dr H H Wilson has shewn - 
contains notices of tlie natural products of India But 

or ^i f ^ledicine” because he first culti- 

_ated the subject as a science in Europe, is shewn to 

of ihM Ltrodum.,: 
jA„t,g of Hi, un MoHc-kc, p S2 to 104. 

An a paoer reaa to the Ashntolkn boctety^of Oxford. 
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have borro'wed his Materia Medica irom the Hindus. 
We refer our readers for this c\idcnce to Dr Koyle s 
cvccllent essaj*. ‘ It is to Uie Hindus,” says Dc Wise, 

“ V e owe the first system of medicine” 

Unfortunately, of the earlii.st sj stem of Hindu medi- 
cine which was cultivated from the time of the Kurus 
ana the Parch^ilas, (B C 1400— 1200) to the philoso- 
phical age when all Hindu learning v.as raised to 
science, (B, C Soo to 400), \ err little has been left to 
us Ancient medical science is generalh' spoken of in 
later treatises as the A*)urvciia The word probably 
ne\er meant any particular treatise or v ork, but was a 
collective name for ancient medical science, as the 
Dha? urveda is a collective name for the ancient science 
of aichery and arms The ancient A'yurv eda or medi- 
cal science is said to have been divided into the folio w'- 
ing sections or branches, which we take from Dr Wil- 
son’s analv sis — 

(1) Sal} a, the art of extracting extraneous substances, 
hue arrows, wood, earth, S:c, with the treatment of the 
inflauiraation and suppuration thereby induced , and by 
analogy, the cure of all phlegmonoid tumours and ab- 
scesses 

(2) Salakya, the treatment of external organic affec- 
tions, or diseases of the ej cs, ears nose, S:c The word 
is derived from Salaka, a thm sharp instrument which 
must have been m use from ancient times 

(3) Kdyd C/uhtsd, the treatment of the body answer- 
ing to the modem science of medicine, while the two 
preceding sections constitute surger}', 

(41 Bluilaz^idyd, or the restoration of the faculbes 
from a disorganized state supposed to be induced by 
demoniacal possession 

(5) dC'tzndra Ihr.cya, ^ the care of infancy compre- 
henaing the management of infants and the treatment 
of disorders m mothers and nurses 

(6) Augda, the administration of antidotes. 

Vj) Rasdyana or chemistrj' 

(S) Bajinatatta professing to promote the increase of 
the human race 


92 
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Medical science like all other sciences made consider- 
able progress in course of time, and exhaustive and 
scientific works were written after the Christian era 
But nevertheless, with that loyalty to the past which has 
ever characteiized Hindu writers, the authors of these 
later works alluded reverently to the earlier science 
under the collective name of A'yurveda, the gift of the 
gods, and piofessed only to explain that ancient know- 
ledge and wisdom to the less favoured men of later ages 
Among these later and more scientific works, those of 
Charaka and Susruta are the best known ; and then works 
are now the most ancient works extant The dates of 
Charaka and Susiuta have not been ascertained The 
fame of their works had travelled into foreign countries, 
and the Arabs were acquainted with the tianslations of 
the works at the time of Haroun-al-Rashid in the eighth 
century A D One of the eailiest of the Arab authois, 
Serapion, mentions Charaka by name as Xarch Another 
Arab writer, Avicenna, quotes him as Scirak While 
Rhazeswho was prior to Avicenna calls him Scarac* 
Charaka must have lived some centuries before his work 
was so well known and so often quoted in foreign coun- 
tries It IS piobable that Charaka and Susiuta lived 
early in the Pauianik period (about the 6th century 
AD), and that their works maik the revival of the 
Hindu medical science which was contemporaneous with 
the revival of other sciences at tins very period 

Charaka-s work is divided into eight books, which are 
enumerated below — 

(1) Sfitia Sihdna, explaining the origin of medicine 

the duty of the physician, the use ofmedfcine the cure of 
disease, materia medica, diet, &c ' ' ^ 

(2) Ntddna Sthdfta, containing a descriotion nf Hic 
ease, as fever, discharges of blood, turnout d.abete 
leprosy consumption, mama and epilepsy ' 

of 'Ld ;tTymnflV’ ^ -Acs, the nature 

of medicines ^nd the^ diagnoois of disease, the use 
bodT ’ peculiarities of the fluids of the 


* Royle, p 37. 
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(4) Sartra SthAna, treating of the natme of the soul, 
conception, the varieties of species, the qualities of 
elements, a description of the body, and the connexion 
of the body and soul 

(5) Indrtya Sth&na, describing the oigans of sense and 
their diseases, the colour of the body, defects of speech, 
diseases of the body and of organs, loss of strength and 
death 

(6) ChtkitsA SthAna-, considering the treament of 
disease and the means of improving the health and. 
enjoying long life It also treats of fevci, dropsy, swel- 
ling, piles, diarrhoea, jaundice, asthma, cough, dysentery, 
vomiting, erysipelas, thirst, and the effects of poisons. 
It speaks of remedying the effects of dunking, of inflam- 
mation, diseases of vital parts, abscesses, rheumatism 
and paralj'sis. 

(7) ICalpa SthAna, treating of emetics and purgatives, 
and of antidotes and medical charms 

(8) SiddJu Sthdiia, treating of evacuating medicines, 
of injections for the urethra, vagina and rectum, of 
abscesses, of the use of clysters, of the vital parts, &c 

The whole work is in the form of instruction imparted, 
by the Rishi A'treya to Agniv^sa We arc told in the 
introduction that Brahma first imparted the A'yurveda 
to Prajapati, that Prajftpati imparted it to the two 
Asvms, and the Asvins imparted it to Indra Bh&rad- 
vAja learnt it fiom Indra, and imparted it to six Rishis, 
of whom Agnivdsa was one 

SUsruta IS probably a later work than Charaka, and 
a similar stoiy is told that Indra imparted the know- 
ledge to Dhanvantari, the medical practitioner of the 
gods, and Dhanvantari imparted it to eight Rishis, 
among whom Susiuta was chosen to record the instruc- 
tions correctly. 

The divisions of Susruta’s work are very similar to* 
those of Charaka Charaka, however, treats mainly of 
medicines, while Susruta treats-mainly of surgeiy in his 
SIX divisions, which are enumeiated below 

(i) SAira Sthdna treats of medicines, of the elements 
of the body and various forms of disease, of the seleo 
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{i'6h 6f siii-gical insti'uments and ‘medicines, And of the 
‘^racbce’^fo^be followed after surgical operations Then 
follows' the description of the humours and the surgical 
diseases, the removal of extianeous substances, and the 
treatment of wounds and ulcers Various other matteis 
are touched upon 

(2) NtdAna treats bf the symptoms and diag- 

noses of diseases The causes of rheumatism, pilesr 
■stone, fistula in ano, leprosy, 'didbetes, and ascites are 
■ispoken of The symptoms of unnatural presentations 
in midwifery, internal ab'sceSses, erysipelas, scrofula, 
hydrocele,, and dise'ases of the organs^of' generation and 
6f' the ’mouth are considered 

(3) SA, ira 'Sihdua or anatohiy treats of the structure 
of the'body The soul and the elementary parts of the 
body, puberty, conception, and growth of the body are 
considered Bleeding andTfhe treatment of pregnahcy 
and of infants aie also considered 

(J^ 'ChtkttsA Sthdna describes’the symptoms and treat- 
ment'of diseases. Wounds, ulcers, inflarn’mations, fiactui'es, 
rheumatism, piles, stone, fistula in ano, leprosy, diabetes, 
aiid'drbp’sy The manner bf extracting the child from 
the utetus in unusual positions and other matteis are 
described The use of clysters, of errhines, and of the 
^moke of medicinal substances is also desciibed 

( 5 ) speaks of antidotes The means of 

prepaiing and pieserving food -and drink, and of distin- 
guishing poisoned food are explained, and the different 
‘tninbtal,' vegetable and anirrial poisons and their antidotes 
are explained 


Uttai'a Sth&na, or supplemental section, treats 'of 
H^aiibus ‘local diseases, like those of the eye, ear,' nose and 
hbad ‘The treatment of various other diseases like fever, 
dysentery, consumption, tumours, diseases of the heart, 
jaundice, discharges of blood, fainting, intoxication, 
cough, hiccough, asthma, hoarseness of voice, Avorms, 

stertorous vomiting, cholera, dyspepsia, dysuiia, mad- 

dbscrib^d^^^^^^^^ possession, epilepsy and 'apoplexyi are 


The 'above' brief eiltlmerAtion of 'the contents 6f Cha- 
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raka and Susruta will'indicate the progress of the Hindu 
medical science and the nature of the ■ diseases which 
engag'ed the attention'of Hindu physicians in ancient 
days Many of the ancient theoiies 'maintained -in 
these woiks are unfounded and fanciful, and many of 
the views held are now shewn to be mistaken "But 
nevertheless the exhaustive enumeration of diseases in 
medical works composed thiiteen centuries ago shews 
tlie progress of the science in Ancient India. -And the 
medicines and prepaiations ^i escribed in these works are 
'equally numeious and -varied It is not our intention 'to 
give anything like a complete account of the Hindu 
system of medicine and treatment of diseases we will 
only here mention a few of the medicinal preparations 
and'surgical "instruments 'which -were :»known to the 
ancient Hindus 

The Hindus were early familiar with Rasdj’ana, / e , 
chemistry, ■‘and with the -pieparation of various chemical 
compounds "Nor is this surprising, asThe^mateiials for 
preparing many chemical products have abounded in 
India Rocksalt was found in Western dndia , borax 
was obtained from Thibet , saltpetre and sulphate of soda 
kvere' easily made , alum was made in -Cutch , and sal 
ammonia was familiar to the'Hindus , with lime,' charcoal 
'and sulphur they Avere 'acquainted from times imme- 
morial 

The alkalies ' and ‘ acids Tvere early known to the 
HinduSj'and were' borrowed from them' by the Arabians ,, 
and'Dr Royle descnbes'’'>the Hindu way of 'preparing 
‘muriatic acid The medicinal use of metalsnvas also 
'largely known' "h We-^have notices of antimony und of 
arsenic, of medicines piepared with 'quiclcsilver, arsenic, 
and nine other 'metals The Hindus Aveie lacquainted 
with the oxides of copper, iron, tin, 'zinc, and dead 
with the sulphurets of iron,‘Copper, antimony, mercury,^ 
and arsenic ; with the sulphates of copper, zinc, and 
non , with the diacetate^of copper and the carbonates of 
lead an^ non ’"Though the ancient Greeks .and 

* Dr Royles Eisa), p 43 I T P 44 
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Romans used many metallic substances as external 
applications, it is geneially supposed that the Arabs 
■were the first to prescribe them internally . . But in. 
the works of Charaka and Susruta, to which, as has been 
proved, the earliest of the Arabs had access, we find 
numerous metallic substances directed to be given 
internally ”* ^ 

From positive directions respecting the formation 
of several substances, it is clear that the ancient Hindus 
were famihau with several chemical processes as 
solution, evaporation, calcination, sublimation and 
distillation ’ 


Turning now to the subject of drugs and plants, we 
find that Susruta arranges them under the following 
heads —tuberous and bulbous roots , roots , bark of 
roots , bark of large trees , trees possessing a ’peculiar- 
smell ; leaves , flowers , fruits , seeds , acrid and astrin- 
gent vegetables , milky plants ; gums and resins. 
Susruta probably contains the earliest notice respecting 
botanical geography, mentioning the sites and climates 
where the plants grow He also prescribes the weights 
and measuies to be used, and gives directions for 

expressing juice from fresh vegetables, making powder 

of well-dried plants, and preparing infusions and decoc- 
tions of various kinds The vegetable resources of 

unlimited, and it is needless to 
add that Hindu physicians were acquainted with a vast 
variety of vegetable medicines Most of them are 
assuaging and depuratory medicines, suited to the cli! 
Sfn^Ln theunexcitable consititu^on of 

drastic and mild purgt^tlleT'^em 

baths , while acrid pofsons were uS 

mercurial preparations as well as 

and narcotics Dr H H W,l J stimulants, sedatives, 

that the compou^nds pres« bed h " 
extravagant in proportion pq fl and more 

more modern A work prescribing it is 

• A similar remaik could be made of 

Dr.’^RoyJe’s Ess-iy, p 45 ‘ 
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poetry' and sculpture too, — and of all the later manifes- 
tations of the Hindu mind ’ 

Turningnow to the subject of Surgery, it Will, no doubt, 
excite surprise (says Roylc) “ to find among the opera- 
tions of those ancient surgeons those of lithotomy and 
the extraction of the foetus ex utero , and that no less 
than 127 surgical instruments are described m their 
works ’’ Surgcty^ was divided into Chhcdana, sCission , 
Bhcdatm, excision , Lclhaua, scarification and inocula- 
tion , Vj’M/iana, puncturing , Eshyam, probing, A/iatya, 
extraction of solid bodies , Visravaua, extraction of fluids, 
and Sevana, sewing These various operations were per- 
formed by a large vaiiety of surgical instiuments which 
Dr Wiiaon classifies under the following heads — 
Yantias, implements, Sastras, instruments; KsMra, 
alkaline solutions or caustics , Agm^ actual cautery; 
Salaka, pins , Sringa, horns , Alabu, gourds used for 
cupping , and Jalauka^ or leeches “ Besides these, we 
have thread, leaves, bandages, pledgets, heated metallic 
plates for erubescents, and a variety of astringent or 
emollient applications ” 

We are told that the instruments should be of metal, 
always bright, handsome, polished, and sharp, sufficiently 
so “to divide a hair longitudinally” And the young 
practitioner is recommended to acquiie proficiency in 
the use of such instruments by making incisions, not 
only on vegetable substances, but also on the fresh hides 
of animals and on the vessels of dead animals. 

We will conclude the chapter with the suggestive 
remarks of Dr. Wilson, fiom whom we have so often 
quoted The surgical operations “ were evidently bold 
and must have been hazardous their being attempted at 
all is, however, most extraordinary, unless their oblitera- 
tion from the knowledge, not to say the piactice, of later 
times, be considered as a still more remaikable cir- 
cumstance It would be an inquiry of some interest to 
trace the period and causes of tlie disappearance of sur- 
gery from amongst the Hindus ” 

The causes aie the same which have led to the dis- 
appearance, or at least the decline of all sciences, all arts, 
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and all literature in India during the past thousand years 
Social and religious degeneracy paved the way to rum, 
and political disaster completed it The causes have 
acted and reacted on each other, and the loss of political 
independence induced a grosser national ignorance, an 
unhealthier superstition, and a more hurtful system of 
social rules 

It will be of some interest to Hindu readers to know, 
when foreign scientific slall and knowledge are required 
in every district in India for sanitary and medical 
"ivork, tiiat twenty-two centuries^ ago Alexander the 
Great kept Hindu phj'^sicians in his camp for the tieat- 
ment of diseases which Greek physicians could not heal, 
and that eleven centuries ago Haroup-af-Rashid 
of Bagdad retained two Hindu physicians known in 
Arabian records as Manka and Saleh, as his own 
physicians 



CHAPTER XI. 

DRAMA 

]\IORE remarkable than the progress made in science 
in this period is the wondeiful development winch 
poetry and the drama received in this tlie Augustan Era 
of Sanscrit Liteiatuie IC&hd&sa and Bhavabhfili stand 
liighcr m the estimation of the Hindus and of the 
woild than A'rj'abhhatla and Chaiaka 

It IS neither possible nor desirable to attempt within 
our limits to vviitc a history of later Sanscrit literature 
All that we will attempt to do will be to indicate the 
names of the most illustrious wuters, and dcsciibe as 
briclly ns possible their most remarkable woiks This 
will give our readers a bird’s'e)e view of the litcraiy 
character of the epoch; and this is all that we can 
venture to attempt within our limits We will speak 
of dramatic literature in this chaptci, and of poetry 
and fiction in the following chapters 
The brilliant period of which we aic speaking opens 
wnth the illustrious Kfilidusa, and that gifted son of the 
muses, although the author of several w'orks of gi eat 
excellence, IS known to the civihrcd world chicfiy as 
the author of BakuutalA He who has read this drama 
in Sanscrit need not necessarily be a Hindu to hold 
the opinion that no sweeter or lovelier cieation has 
emanated from the human fancy than the gentle and 
tcnder-souled forest maiden, Sakuntaia 

King Dushyanta goes on a hunting expedition, and 
arrives near the hermitage of Kanva. Walking m 
a humble attire among the groves, he espies thiee 
damsels engaged in watering plants , needless to sa}^ 
that these maidens are Sakuntaia, daughter of a nymph 
by a human parent, and her two companions. Sakun- 
taia had been bi ought up by the sage Kanva fiom 
her infancy, and had attained the bloom of her youth- 
ful loveliness in these woodland ictreats among her 
rustic companions, her plants, and her pet animals , 

93 
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Dushyanta, accustomed to the artificial grace of court- 
beauties, IS ravished at the sight of this simple child 
of natiue, dressed in barks which almost heighten 
her charms, like a veil of leaves, unfolding a radiant 
flower He finds a suitable occasion to appear before 
tlie maiden and her companions , some words are inter- 
changed, and the gentle SakuntalS feels an emotion 
unknown to her simple life before 

Love tells on her gentle frame, and when he comes 
to meet her again “ she resembles a M&dhavi creeper 
whose leaves are dried by a sultry gale, yet even thus 
transformed she is lovely and charms my soul ” The 
loveis meet, and a mairiage ceiemony, the G^ndharva 
iite, seals their union Dushyanta leaves, leaving a 
signet ring with his bride, and promising to convey her 
to his capital almost immediately aftei. 

Then begins the interest of the drama SakuntaH 
when deepl} musing on her absent lord forgets to pay 
proper homase to an iriitable sage, who utters a curse 
that he, of whom she thinks so abstractedly, will forget 
her Pacified by the entreaties of her companions, the 
sage modifies his sentence and says, that he will call 
her back to mind on her shewing the signet ring 
Dushyanta accordingly forgets his rustic love, and poor 
SakuntaD, then gone with child, pines and droops in 
her lonely retreat 

Her foster father Kanva comes to know all, and 
airangesto send the giil to her loid Touching as 
this drama is thioughout, there is no part of it so tiuly 
tender and touching as SakuntaH’s paiting with her 
companions and pets 111 the peaceful heimitage where 
she had lived so long The heart of Kanva himself is 
big with giief and his eyes overflow with tears The 
invisible wood nymphs bid her a sad adieu , the two 
gentle companions of SakuiitalS. can scarcely tear them- 
selves fiom their loved and dcpaitmg friend SakuntaH 
herself is almost overpowered, as she takes her farewell 
from all she had so long loved and cherished so well 


female nntelope, wlio now moves slowly 
fiom the weight of the youiijj ones wiih whreh slit is piegnant, shall be 
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«k\. vert'd of tliem, ^end me. 1 beg, a kmd mcjtage wiib Uclings of her 
eir-t\ - not forget 

M\ l.clored, I Will imt forget It 

Sij(- ffliUincing find then <topping) Ah! uln! ic it llnl clirgs to 
the ‘Uiric of niv rolie nnd dcinin': me ? (She ttiriis round md loohc ) 

A'orrtJ it 11 l)i\ ndopted child the little fir\n ^\ho 1 c month, vhen 
the ilnrp point of the I «« grms his noiimlcd it Im heen so often 
'mcircd In tin hind niih tlie heihngoil of Ingtnu , nholnsh cnioo'‘ten 
fed hj ihcc nith a Inndf il of SjmnUi gniiii, n d now will not it. tic 
tin foolstetn of hin prottCTcis 

Tirf- Wlij d-isi llnni weep, tender fiwn, for me, who mint le-’ieour 
common dwelling pbee? As thon wist reirid In me when thou hmst 
lo't ihj moihc', who died soon after ih) birth, so wdlmj fos'er filhcr 
attend thee, when w c are scpimcd, with aiiMoiis cire—Rclnrn, poo 
thing, Tctuni \\c must put (She bur ts into tears ) 

'oe IVi/ilif'i Jinifs 

The plot Ihidccns Sakuntnln’'? lord has forgotten 
her, and the ring which uould alone iiavc called hci 
hack to his mind is lost in the uay DnshyaiUa receives 
Sakunlnla and hci party politely, but declines to receive 
as a bride a woman whom he cannot recognize 
and who is with child Pooi SakuntaUi almost sinks 
under this calamity, fot she knows not its cause. She 
did not heat the curse which was uttered bj the sage, 
nor the partial modification of it to tvhicii he consented 
on the cnlicatyof her companions She tiies in vain 
to bring to Dushyutila’s iccoUcction those ton-well tc- 
membered events w-hich m.ukcd then biicf days in 
the hermitage, and at last breaks out in mollification, 
grief, and anger Her companions leave her in the pa- 
lace, and separate quaitcrs arc allowed to her, hut she 
is saved furllicr humiliation by a miracle A celestial 
nymph descends in the form of light, and caincs her 
aw^ay from the earth where her fate h.id been sad and 
biUci indeed 

An accident now brings the past to the king’s iccol- 
‘Icctton A fisheiman caught a fish w-hich had swal- 
lowed the ling, which Sakuniala had diopped m a 
stream , and on sight of tliat gem, the past comes 
thiongmg into llic king’s iccollection ' 1 he love he bore 
for Sakitnlalfi flames forth tenfold, and the. ciuel injustice 
he had done to that gentle and loving and confidin<T 
soul maddens him with pam He tehnqnishcs his loyal 
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duties, foigets food and sleep, and loses himself in 
bitter agony. 

He IS roused from his stupor by the god Indra’s 
charioteer who on behalf of Indra asks the king’s suc- 
cour against D&navas The king mounts the celestial 
car and conquers, and is then taken to the celestial 
hermitage of Kasyapa, father of the gods, residing there 
in holy retiiement with his consort Aditi 

While waiting there the king sees a powerful little 
boy playing with a lion’s whelp. 

Ah ' (he thinks) wlnt meins it thit my heart inclines to this boy 
as if he were my own son ? (meditating) Alas 1 1 have no son, and this 
reflection makes me once more soft hearted Jones 

The reader no doubt perceives that the boy ivas 
the king’s son, SakuntalS. had been carried away by 
the pitying gods and kept here until the king’s clouded 
recollection was clear again And when Sakuntala 
appears, Dushyanta craves her forgiveness on his knees 
and IS forgiven by the too loving Sakuntalft. The 
reconciled pair are then taken with the boy to the 
divine pair Kasyapa and Aditi, and the play closes 
with the blessings of those holy personages. 

Two other dramatic works of Olidasa are left to us. 
Vtkramorvast describes the loves of the hero Purhravas 
and the celestial nymph Urvasi We know that the story 
is as old as the Reg Veda, and is in its first conception a 
myth of the Sun (PutHravas = bright-rayed) pursuing 
the Dawn (Ui vast = wide expanding) But the origin of 
the story has long since been lost to the Hindus, and the 
Purfiravas of Kdlidasa and the Pur^nas is a mortal king 
who rescued a celestial nymph named Urvafei from 
demons, and felt for her a tender love which was reci- 
procated So smitten was the gentle nymph with the 
charms of the mortal, that when she appeared in the 
court of Indra to enact a play, she forgot her part and 
betrayed the secret of her heart by uttering the name 
of the mortal she loved 

Utvasi played Lakshml MenaM was Varant The latter says — 
Lakshmi, the mighty powers that rule the spheres 
> Jit their head appears 
1 he blooming Kesava , confess to whom 
Inclines vour heart ? 
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Her reply should h-wc been — 

T o Purushollnnn , (Inil instcid of that) — 

To PurAravas escaped her lips 

J! t/tvn's ixitufahoti. 

For this error the {rcntle nymph was punished , but 
Indra with considerate care modified the punishment 
into a blessing, and directed the nymph to go and 
live with her beloved mortal until he beheld an off- 
spung born by her 

Purfiravas vainly tried to conceal his new love from 
his own queen, and vainly expressed a penitence he did 
not feel by falling at her feet The queen somewhat 
unceremoniously replied. 

You make, m> lord, an awkward penitent , I cannot trust you 

IVtlsen 

And she left the king to the very cruel but very wise 
reflection 

I might have spared mjself the pains A woman is clcar>siglited, 
and mere words touch not her heitt Passion must give them credit Hie 
lapidary, master of his craft, with cold indifTercncc ejes the spurious gem 

Wilson 

But the queen soon perceived that her husband’s love 
was beyond control and her resentment was unavatl- 
ing With a Hindu wife’s self-abnegation she contiiv- 
cd, under the guise of a religious performance, to make 
amends for her foimcr behaviour, and even to permit her 
lord to relinquish himself to his new attachment. Clad 
in white with only flowers for hci ornaments, she came 
slowly to woiship her lord and king who almost felt a 
return of his previous fondness for hei on seeing her 
in this attire. 


In trulli she pleases me TJms chastely robed in modest white 
her clustering tresses decked with sacred flowers alone, her Imugliiy mien 
exchanged for pure devotion , Urns arrayed she moves with hciphlenefl 
charms , 

lyi/soit 

But she knew her charms were unavailing , she pre- 
sented oblations to the king, bowed, fell at lus fcet* 
rose, and then called the moon and the Rohini star to 

Hear and attest the sacred promise that I make my hnshnnd Wlmt 
ever nymph attract my lord's regard, and share with him the mutual bond 
of love, 1 henceforth treat with kindness and complacency. 


Wtlson 
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Even Uivasrs companion was struck with this magna^ 
nimous self-abnegation, and remaiked, — 

She IS a lady of an exalted spirit, a -nife of duty most exemplary 

I Ft /sort. 


The loves of the king and the nymph and their tem- 
porary separation through a supernatural incident are 
then described with all the power of Kalid&sa’s pen 
He pined duiing the separation, wandered in the for- 
est, and addressed birds and beasts and inanimate 
objects, — 

I have sued to the start}’ plumed bird, 

And the iotl of love breathing song , 

To the lord of the elephant herd, 

And the bee as he murmured along , 

To the swan, and the loud waterfall, 

To the chakwa, the rock and the roe , 

In my search have I sued to them all. 

But none of them lightened my woe. TVilson 


He recovered her after his wanderings but was again 
likely to lose her For the boy whom Uivasl had boine 
to her lord, — but had concealed so long, — was seen by 
chance by his father , and accoidingto India’s orders the 
nymph must return to the skies as soon as her lover 
saw the child she boie her But Indra again modified 
his commands, and Nirada descended fiom the skies 
to carry India’s mandate to Piuhravas 


And Urvisi shall be through life united 
With thee in holy bonds 


JVtlson 


The third and last play extant from Kalidasa’s pen is 
MAlaviMgiiimitra, or the loves of Malavika and Agni- 
mitia We have seen before that this play, — unlike the 
two naiiated befoie,— is based on historical incidents 
Agnimitia and his father Pushpamitra are historical 
characters , the latter was the general of the last king of 
the Maurya dynasty, and he put that king to death and 
founded the Sunga dynasty 

Maiavika IS a beautiful attendant of the queen Dharini 
and learns dancing and music from Gangaddsa The 
queen jea ously guards herfiomthe king Agnimitra’s 
eyes, but has unwisely caused hei picture to be painted 
in the Chill asdla, or Pictuie Gallery, and a view of this 
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picture inspires the king With a desne to see the origi- 
nal Having sent troops against the king of Vidarbha 
(Berar), Agnimitra is anxious to see the famed MalavikS 
A contrivance is hit upon , a quariel is fomented between 
Gangad&sa and Haradatta, two teachers of music and 
dancing, and Gang^ldasa stakes his credit on the 
peiformance of M^lavika whom he has taught Maiavika 
appears and sings, and the king contracts a passion 
for her 

The jealous queen locks up the amorous and lovely 
girl, but the queen’s finger ring is obtained by a con- 
tiivance, and the jailor on seeing it opens the door, and 
Mdlavika IS taken out and has an interview with the 
king In the meantime the king of Vidarbha has been 
subdued, and sends among other piesents two female 
slaves, who immediatel}. recognize M^lavikS to be the 
sistei of M^dhavasena, a personal fiiend of the king 
Agnimitia 

Peace is concluded with the king of Vidarbha, by 
which one half of his kingdom, that situated to the 
north of the Vaiadfi, river, — the WardS of modern times, 
— IS made over to Agnimitra, who in tuin makes it over 
to Malavikas brother News is received that the king’s 
son has gamed a victory over the Yavanas on the banks 
of the Indus, and the queen is so pleased that she dis- 
tributes gifts to all, and feeling perhaps that it is useless 
to try to stem the king’s love, bestows on him the lovely 
Malavika Thus the piece ends happily , but neithei in 
Its plot nor in its poetry is it on a level with Sakuntala 
or even with Vikramorvasi 

KaiidCisa lived in the sixth centiny A D and graced 
the couit of Vikramaditya A cenluiy aftei his time, an 
Emperoi of India, and a worthy successor of Vikramidi- 
tya both m prowess and m letters, tried to emulate the 
renowned Kalidasa Sildditya II, called also Sri Harsa- 
deva, who reigned from 6io to 650 A D , and who re- 
ceived the Ctimese tiaveller Houen Tsang, was not only 
the Emperor of all northern India,-but was himself a 
man of letters He is reputed to be the autlior of Rat- 
iidvalt, though It IS probable the celebrated novelist of 
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his court, Banabhatta, composed that play * KAlid&sa’s 
fame had spread all over India by that time, and hum- 
bler poets unconsciously designed their woiks on the 
plots of the gieat master This is specially appaient in 
the Ratnavali, in which plagiaiisms from Kklidfisa’s 
plays are obvious The story, too, of Vassa, the king of 
Kausambi, and V&savadattci, the princess of Ujja 3 nni, is 
one which is alluded to in Kahd2,ba’i> Meghadhta, and 
also in the Biihatkatha of Somadeva , but it is some- 
what differently told in the Ratn&vali 

The play opens with an account of the spring festival 
when the god of love was woi shipped, and coloured 
water was showered by merry men and mirthful maids 
on each other. The worship as such has disappeared, 
but the custom of throwing red powder and coloured 
water still obtains all over India 

The queen goes to the gat den to offer worship to the 
god of love and requests the presence of the king A 
lovely attendant of the queen, Sagarikd by name, whom 
the queen had jealously guaided from the king’s eyes, 
comes also to the gaiden, and she looks on the king 
fiom behind a tree and falls in love with him 

Sitting alone in the garden the love-stricken maiden 
draws the likeness of him who had stolen her heait, but 
IS discovered by a fellow attendant who is equally pro- 
ficient in painting, and who diaws by the poi trait of 
the king a likeness of Sagarikd herself The double 
portrait \s lost through carelessness and is picked up 
by the king, who falls in love with the maiden whose 
picture he found by his own It is impossible not to find 
in this plot a counterpart of the stoiy of Kalidasa’s 
Agnimitra, who falls in love with his queen’s attendant 
on looking at her portrait 

Like Kalidasa s Dushyanta, the king picks up the 
lotus eaves which had been applied on Saasrika’s 
feverish person, and finds in the pallid circles therein the 
contour of the maiden’s well-proportioned bosom Soon 


Hall^ preface to Vasa\adattfi Banabhatta ^v as also the 
author qf Harsha Charita, a life of the king m whose court he flourished 
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after the lo\Grs meet, but as usual the meeting is inter- 
rupted b\ the untimely approach of the queen Once 
again the queen finds undeniable evidence of the king s 
lo\e for Sftgankfi , the king like Kalidasa’s Puifira\as, 
falls to her feet, but the queen retires with lU-supprcssed 
resentment 

The amorous Sagarikfi is, like Kalid&sa’s hl<\lavik<l, 
locked up by the angiy queen A magician then comes 
from Ujia> mi and shews off his feats Soon after the 
palace seems to be in flames and the king rushes to sate 
SclgankA wiio was enchained inside, and rescues her , 
but the flames disappear , it was only a feat of the 
magician > Wiicn SAgankfi is brought out, she is recog- 
nized to be Ratnat ali, the princess of Ceylon, as Kdlida- 
sa’s MalatiLfi is recognized, late in the pla}', to be 
the sister of Agnimitra’s friend And like MAlavika, 
Ratnatali is made over to the king by the queen 
herself 

A still more remarkable pla\ , the N'figdjtanda, is also 
attributed to Silfiditya II, but is, probably, like Ratna- 
\ah, the work of some poet of his court We call it 
a remarkable work bccau‘’e it is probably the only 
Buddhist drama which has come dowm to us In this 
Buddhist play we find Hindu gods and goddesses 
mixed up with Buddhist objects of veneration It is 
this which gucs the work its special value 

Jirafitaiahana, prince of the Yidyfidharas, finds 
Mahvjflsati, princess of the Siddhas, engaged m the 
worship of Gatin' (a Hindu goddess), and tails in love 
with her He appears before her, as Dusliyanta appear- 
ed before Sakuntalfi, and is received tvith courtesy, and 
the maiden, wc need hardly say, falls in love wuth the 
prince The usual sv mptoms of love, as m SakuntalS,, 
affect Malaj a\ ati , she is feverish, and sandal juice is 
applied to her person, and she is fanned with a plantain 
leaf 

Jimhtavahana emplovs himself wdth diawing a por- 
trait of the maiden who had stolen his heart He asks 
for a piece of red arsenic to draw the portrait, and Ins 
companion picks up fiom the ground and brings some 

94 
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pieces, from which five colhurs (blue, \cllo\\, red, 
brown and \ancgalcd) could be obtained From 
this account it would appear that the ancient Hindus, 
like the ancient painters of Foinpci, used coloured earth 
and minerals foi tlicir iiainting 

Malaj.^uali watches the eoung pi nice as he draws the 
picture, and thinking it was the portr.iit of some other 
maiden whom he lo\(d, becomes jealous and faints 
In the meantime Itlalaj Avati’s father sends a mcssagCj 
to Jimuta\fdiana oflciing his daughter as his bride , 
but Jimfitavahana docs not yet know that the maiden 
he had seen was the princess herself, and desiring 
to be true to the maiden he had seen, refuses the hand 
of the pi mccss ' 

The mistakes of both the lo%crs arc soon removed 
The prince discovers that the maiden with vdiom he 
had fallen in love is the verv princess whose hand is 
ofiered to her , and the princess too soon discovers that 
the poi trait which the prince had drawn is her own 
portrait The wedding follows with great pomp and 
ceremony 

We have an amusing account here of a parasite of 
the king’s couit Sckliaraka, who had icgalcd liunscif too 
fieely with wine during the festivities, and makes some 
ludicrous blunders He declares that there arc only 
two gods for him, Baladcva and Kama, — the former 
being a Hindu god known for his dunking exploits, 
and the latter being the Hindu god of love , and 
the valiant knight goes out to meet his lady-love, 
a female slave with whom he is in love Instead 
of meeting that sweet damsel, he meets the prince’s 
companion, a Brahman, w'ho had put his gaimcnt ov^cr 
Ills head to keep out insects, and so looked like a veiled 
woman Sekharajea, not verj' keen in his pciception, 
embraces the Brahman as his misticss, to the utter 
dispist of the latter, who stops his nose at the smell 
of liquor I Confusion is woise confounded when the 
sweet damsel herself appears on the spot the not v'erv 
discriminating lover is taxed with com ling anothei 
mai en, and the Biahman is tieated to some choice 
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epithets as "tawny monkey,” has his sacred thread 
torn, and offers to fall at the feet of the slave girl m 
order to get out of the sciape E\eiy thing however is 
at last explained satisfactorily 

We are then introduced to the bride and bridegroom 
m the raptures of their young love, the latter politely 
asks for a kiss in these words — 

O lo\el) one' If this f^ce of thine nith its pink flush is it is lighted 
up h} the sun’s ri)s, iiid nith its soft down reieikd b) the spreading 
gleam of Its teeth 1= reillj a lotus, ulij is uot i bee seen drinking the 
hone> from il? Bo'^ f s Irarslahon 

But the lover is rudel} interrupted by news about 
his kingdom which takes him aw’ay 

So far the story is like the story of other Hindu pla3fs 
But the last two Acts (V and YI) are essentially Bud- 
dhistic, and illustrate, of course in an cxiiavagant form, 
the real viitue of self-sacrifice for the good of others 
Jimutavahana goes to the Western Ghats and secs on 
the sea shore a heap of bones of N&gas killed by 
Gaiuda, the king of birds Nagas are snakes, but in the 
conception of Hindu and Buddhist poets they are formed 
like men, except that they are scaly and have hoods 
rising fiom tlieir backs A compact has been made w ith 
Gaiuda that a Naga will be sent to him daily for his 
food, and as Jimhtavahana secs a Nfiga teaiing himself 
from his weeping mother and piepaiing himself as 
Garuda’s food, his heart bleeds within him He manages 
to offer himself up to the ferocious Garuda in place of 
the Haga, and the bird flies away with him 

There is wailing and lamentation in Jimfltav^hana’s 
household when the Nfiga runs there and reports that 
the prince has offered himself a sacrifice His old 
parents and his new ly-marricd wife rush to where 
Garuda was still eating the prince’s flesh, his life all but 
extinct The real Naga also lUshes in there and offers 
himself up to save the mnocent prince, and thus pioves 
his identity — 

Is ot to mention the mirk of Svastika on the breast, are there not the 
scales on my bod} ? Do }ou not count the two tongues is I speik > Nor 
see these three hoods of mine? BoicTs Tramlatwn 
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Garuda then discovers his imstahc and is hornfied 

Alls' Vlis! His own IukIj Ins bmi of la own aclouI j.ics'nieil 
for iny fo ni l>v noult muiGctl ont ihtoujh lo the Itfc of n 
Iviai wlio hul fillLM \ ulnn ih" rcitli of n>> sonciiv Win! "i Icrrib t. 
sill ln\L I c (nuniiK-d ' In iv ord d'l* Bilht'- os i lioni I in\s. 

/>(') i s 1 rt liihlt'l 

Jnnhtavfdiana instincts Garuda how' the sin can be 
expiated — 

Ces'e for tver from dtstr )in" lift. , reptiit tf iliv formor tl--rds, 
hliour n> cillier uh-. her mi imbtul ui clnni cf ^oo 1 sctioii- b> mspinng 

confidence in sll Him}; bt.iiip,s ooyts Ftcii intut 

The heioic prince expires after giving these instuic- 
tions, as he had been more than half eaten up Ills 
parents prepare lo mount the funeral pyre lo depart 
from this world The lamenting >oung widow invokes 
Gauri, the goddess vhom she had invoked before 
marriage 

All ends happily Gauri restores the prince to life , 
and Garuda picvails on Indra,~a Hindu god,-— to 
revive to life all the Magas whom he had lalled before 
Harvi not living Cl catincs , — that is the moial of this 
Buddhist play 

Another centUr)' rolled on from tiic date of Siladi- 
tya II, and a tiuly great poet arose, — not a plagiarist 
of KAhdiisa, — but his worthy peer in merit and in 
tame Bhavabliflti, also called Srikantha, was a Brfdi- 
man, born in Vidarbha or Berar, but soon attached 
himself to the learned court of Kanouj, then the 
literar)' capital of India Fiom his native region, stern 
and wild,” the poetic child had imbibed that appiccia- 
tion of nature in her wild magnificence which distin- 
guishes him fiom all other Sanscrit poets , from the 
tultured court of Kanouj, he no doubt leaint that art 
of poetry and the rules of drama which set off the 
effusions of his gcuius He was not destined, however, 
to pass his days m Kanouj , Yasovarman, tlie king of 
Kanouj, was defeated by the poweiful Lalit&ditya, king 
of Kashmir, and the poet accompanied the conqueroi 
to Kashmir 


A BodhisiUa IS 1 poteninl Buddha or one who has oiilv 
Dirih remaining before he become^ a perfect Buddha 


one more 
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Three of Bhavabhflti's pieces ha\e come down to us. 

We will begin with the MAlaiimadliava, or the loves of 
Malati and M§.dhava. 

IMadhava is the son of Devar&ta, the minister of tiie 
poet’s own countr}’, Vidarbha or Berar, and has come 
to PadnicWati oi Ujjayini to complete his studies In 
tiiat towm, as he walked along the streets, Malati, the 
daughter of the minister of the place, — 

From her casement has behe'd the \outh,— he graceful as the god 
of love, hera-lf love’s blooming bride, — nor seen in vain 

Wilson's Translation 

On the occasion of the annual festival of the god of 
love, the people flock to the shrine of love to pay their 
homage IMMati, too, repairs to the shrine on an ele- 
phant. and meets hladhava, and the youtli and maiden 
gaze on each other, and fall in love 

But the course of true love never does run smooth , 
and the king of Padmavati has promised Malati’s hand 
to a favonte, Nandana, and the king’s minister, MMati’s 
father, dares not openly refuse his consent The 
news is a bolt from the blue to the love-stricken 
maiden, and Kamandaki, a Buddhist priestess or abbess, 
exclaims in pity — 

^Yh1t can I aid ’ Fa.e and her sire alone evact obedience from a 
daughter True Sakuntala, of Kusika s high race, bestowed her love on. 
a self chosen lord — the king Dushvanta A bnght n)mph of heaven 
espoused a mortal monarch Purflravas, and the fair princess, Vlsavadatta 
scorned the husband of her fathers choice, and fled with prince TJdajana 
So poets tell, but these were desperate acts Wilson s Trai slatwn 

It is quite apparent that the priestess, or rather the 
poet, refers heie to his great predecessor Kalidasa’s tw'o 
works and also to the story of Vasavadatt^ w'hich w'as 
so popular a theme of fiction and diama in the court 
of Siiaditya II 

The Buddhist priestess, how^ever, had made up her 
mind to help Malati and hladhava They have an in- 
teriiew in the house of the priestess, but Malati is torn 
away thence by the order of the queen Midhaiam 
despair determines to have recourse to mysterious rites 
for gaining his end, and this leads us to a scene of awful 
Tantnka worship The genius of Bhavabhuti never 
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appears to greater advantage than wlien depicting a 
scene of magnificence or teiror 

In a field in which dead bodies are burnt is situated 
a temple of the terrific goddess Chamund^, and the 
malignant priestess KapSla Kundala, with her necklace 
of skulls (as her name implies), is engaged in worship 
There goes M^dhava with his offering of raw flesh, to 
obtain fiom ghosts some help towards the attainment 
of his end He offers the flesh to ghosts and goblins^ 
and exclaims — 

Now wike the terrors of the pHce, beset 
With orowdiiip "ind milignint fiends , the flimes 
From funeral pyres scarce lend their sullen light, 

Clogged with their fleshly prey, to dissipate 
T he fearful gloom that hems them in Pale ghosts 
Sport with foul goblins and their dissonant mirths 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round 
Well, be It so I seek and must address them 
Demons of ill, and disembodied spirits. 

Who haunt this spot, I bring you flesh for sale. 

The flesh of man, untouched by trenchant steel, 

And worthy your acceptance {A great noise) 

How the noise. 

High, shrill and indistinct, of chattering sprites 
Communicative, fills the chainel ground ' 

Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky 
From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 
The meteor blaze , or from their mouths that stretch 
From ear to ear, thickset w ith numerous fangs, 

Or eyes or beards or brows, the radiance streams 
And now I see the goblin host 

They mark my coming, and the half chewed morsel 
Falls to the Howling wolf, — and now they fly 

( Pauses and looking round ) 

Race, dastardly as hideous ' All is plunged 
In utter gloom The river flows before me 
Ihe boundary of the funeral ground, that winds 
Through mouldering bones Us interrupted wa\. 

W lid raves the torrent as it rushes past 
And rends its crumbling banks , the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The loud long moaning jackal yells reply 

JFilson 

Suddenly Mfldhava hears the voice, musical and wild,. 
)f a young woman in distress, — 

Ah cruel father 1 She you meant an offering 
1 o the king’s favour, now deserted dies 


IVtlson 
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That voice is not unfamiliar to MS.dliava’s ear , he 
hursts into the temple and finds 5/lS.lati dressed as a 
victim and about to be sacrificed by AghorasfhaiitS,, the 
terrible priest of Chamunda Some Tintrika rites lequire 
the sacrifice of a virgin, — and the sweetest and puiest 
virgin in Padmavati town had been selected and kid- 
napped foi this sacrifice Malati herself does not know 
how she was stolen - — 

“ I reposed,’ she siys, 

“ At e\e upon the terrace when I woke 
I found myself a prisoner ‘ Wilson 

Madhava rescues his beloved and sla3^s the malignant 
priest But the more malignant priestess Kapala Kun- 
dala vows revenge 

We pass by a great many minor incidents A friend 
of Madhava, Makaranda by name who is in love with 
Nandana’s sister, disguises himself as Malati, and is 
married to the king’s favorite Nandana The amoious 
husband comes to court his biide, but meets with lough 
usage which a maiden’s aim could scarcely inflict i Nan- 
dana’s sister then comes to teach her sister-in-law better 
manners, but finds her own beloved Makaranda as the 
pietended bride An elopement follows , the king 
sends his guaids to airest the culprits , but Mfidhava 
and his friend Makaranda beat back the guaids, and the 
king generously forgives them in consideiatiou of their 
valour 

Here the play might happily have ended with the 
marriage of the two pair of lovers with the king’s sanc- 
tion , but Bhavabhfiti prolongs the story to bring in 
some powerful description of nature and of human feel- 
ings His incidents and plot, as usual, are unnatural and 
extravagant, but his descriptions are matchless m 
power Malati is once more kidnapped by the foul 
priestess KapMa Kundala, and Madhava goes in search 
•of her among the Vindhya mountains SaudS.mini, who 
was a Buddhist priestess befoie, but has nowacquiied 
supernatural powers by the practice of Yoga, resolves to 
help MS.dhava , and from her lips we have a powerful 
description of the locality . — - 
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How wide the prospect spreads, — mountain and rock, 
Towns villages and woods, and glittering streams ' 

There where the Purl antt the Sindhu wind 
The towers and temples pinnacles and gates. 

And spires of Pad n ivati, like a citj 
Precipitated from the shies, appear, 

Inveited in the pure translucent wa\e 
There flows Las ana s frolic stream, whose groves 
Bv earlv rams refreshed, aff rd the south 
Of Padmaiall pleasant haunts, and where 
Uoon the herbage, briglitning m the shower, 

The hea\y uddered kine contented brouse 
Hark ’ how the banks of the broad smdliu fall, 

Crashing, in the undermining curren* 

Like the loud loice of thunder-laoen clouds 
The sound evtenos, and Id e Heiamba’s roar. 

As deepened b\ the hollow echoing caverns 
It floats reverberating round the hills 
1 ho e mountains coated with thick clustering woods 
Of fngiant sandal and ripe M.ilura 
Recall to memorv the loftv mountains 
Tint soutlnvara stretch, where Godavari 
Impetuous flashes through the dark deep shade 
Of skirting forests echoing to her fury 

Wt/spu 


Saudamini by her magical powers rescues Mdlati, and 
l\I 41 ati and Nandana’s sister are happily wedded to 
Madhava and Makaianda 

The other two plays of Bhavabhtiti are taken ftom 
the Rimayana One of them the Mahdvtia ChariUi 
nanates the story of Rama from his boyhood to his con 
quests in Ceylon and leturn with Sita to his native 
countiy This play is decidedly inferior to the other plaj s 
of Bhatabhhti, but nevertheless contains passages of 
gieat power There is a ring of tiue poetry m the 
passage in which the ancient king Janaka (the pro- 
mulgator of the Upanishads and the proud asserter of the 
Kshatiiya equality with Brahmans in learning) is roused 
to indignation by the pretensions of ParasuiAma, the son 

indignantly exclaims 
■Although he hates us, still we have had patience with 
him so long When he shakes us again like a blade of 

against him, although 

he be a Brahman 


Equally appiopuate is the pioud contempt witl 
winch the mighty Ravana listens to proposals to avoic 
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hostilities with Rama. The source of the Godavari, —in 
the poet’s own native land, — is thus described ^ — 

^Vbere, amid Jana'ilbina's froiniing woods, 

The tall Pnsmvana uprears Ins head, 

Dark tinctured m the clouds, and bathes his brow 
With their descending dews , thence through his caves. 

He calls the oozing moisture, and sends forth 
The pure Goddvart to win her waj, 

Stately and clear, through ancient trees that shade, 

Impervious, tangling, her majestic course IVtlson 

The other play Ultara R&vta Chartia continues the 
story of the Ram^yana to Sita’s exile, and to the recon- 
ciliation of Rama with his children Lava and Kusa.. 
In power and vigour, and in graphic and forcible des- 
cription, this play is equal to the M&lati MSdhava , 
while 'n pathos and tenderness it will compare with 
anything in the whole range of Sanscrit literature 

The stoiy is the story of the Ram&yana and need not 
be told in detail The play opens with a conversation 
between RA.ma and SitS, now leturned from Ceylon, and' 
seated on tlie throne of Ayodhy^ or Oude In the second 
scene Lakshmana exhibits to them a series of paintings 
representing the past occurrences of R&ma’s life, and 
the gentle Sitfi can scarcely look over the scenes of 
her past sufferings without sorrow The poet of course 
has a word to say about his beloved Godavari, which 

Bursts forth, and down the mountain wends her way 
Ihrough gloomy shades and thick entangling woods 

Wtlson, 

and Rama reminds SitS, of their happy days passed there 
in touching lines, — ' 

Recall’sl thou love, our humble happy dwelling 
Upon the borders of the shining stream. 

Where every hour in fond endearments wrapped, 

Or in sweet interchange of thought engaged, 

We lived in transport, not a wish beyond 

Eacli other, reckless of the flight of time ? Wilson 

The languid Sitd, then gone with child, wants repose,, 
and RSma lovingly addi esses her — 

Be these arms thy pillow, i 

Thine, ever since the nuptial knot united us , 

Thine, in the days of infancy and youth. 

In lonely thickets and in princely palaces , 

Thine, ever thine 
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St{& True, true, my ever kind tind chenshed lord 
Rdma Her latest waking words are words of love, 

And naught of her but is most dear to me 
Her ■presence is ambrosia to my sight , 

Her contact fragrant sandal , her fond arms 
Twined round my neck are a far richer clasp 
Than costliest gems , and in my house she reigns 
The guardian goddess of my fame and fortune 
Oh I I could never bear again to lose her 

[ Wtlsotf 

The last sentiment is artfully put in here by the poet, 
for Rama is on the eve of losing SitS, again Weak as 
he IS loving and gentle, he heais with distress, immedi- 
ately after leaving Sita in her sleep, that his subjects are 
ill-pleased with his conduct in accepting Sil& again after 
she had been carried away by R^vana Too weak to 
bear popular dissatisfaction, he submits to their desires, 
and sends poor Slt& to exile 

Twelve years have since passed and gone The twins, 
to whom Sita gave birth soon after her exile, have grown 
to be sturdy boys, versed in aims as in learning under 
the tuition of Vaimiki SitS leads a pensive life in the 
forests, her face. 

Pale and wan and wet with tears. 

She moves along like Tenderness 
Invested with a mortal dress , 

Or like embodied Gnef she shines 
' ' That sad o’er love in absence pines Wilson 


It is arranged that Sita, rendered invisible by divine 
power, should have an interview with Rama, and the 
poet must needs have the interview on the banks of the 
Godavari There Rama stiays accompanied by Vasanti, a 
friend of Sita, and Sita and Tamasa, — invisible to Rdma, 
— ^also rep'air there Every scene there recalls to Rama 
the by-gone days when Rama and Sita lived there to- 
gether, and fills him with grief , and Vasanti does not fail, 
by cruel though gentle hints, to bring home to Rama his 
injustice towards Sita Bhavabhfiti is too spirited not 
to feel indignant at Rama’s extreme weakness in ineld- 
ing to popular clamour, and at his unspeakable injustice 
in sending an innocent and helpless and loving wife 
to exile And though the poet shares a Hindu’s feeling 
tjCnera respect for Rama, yet the reader can perceive 
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the poet IS detei mined to give RS.ma “ a bit of his 
mind ” for his unparalleled feebleness and ciime 

Vasanti takes caie to remind R^ma, — 

Here in tins plantain grove 
Behold the marble which in hippier dajs 
Supported thee and Slta Here she sit 
And from her hands gave fodder to the deer. 

That boldly crowded round their gentle mistress 
, I cannot bear to look upon it \Weeps ] 

Wtlson 

Poor Sita, who is present, though invisible to R^ma, 
can bear it no longer, she exclaims, — 

Vilsanti, this is cruel ' 

My lord demands respect from all, and most , 

From those who love me. Wilson 

But V^santi is inexorable, and goes on speaking to 
R^ma, — 

How hadst ihou the heart 
To drive that gentle being from thee ? Once 
She was thy love, thy other dearer life, 

Light of thine eyes, and nectar of thy soul * Wtlsoti, 

In vain does R§ma plead the people’s will V^santl 
goes on and makes horrible suggestions as to the fate 
which has probably overtaken Sit& after her exile in the 
forest R&ma shudders and weeps aloud Sit^' can 
witness her lord’s sufferings no longei, and exclaims to 
Tamas&, “ alas ' he weeps aloud ” But TamasS, answers, 

'Tis better thus 

To give our sorrows way Sufferers should speak 
Tlieir griefs, The bursting heart, that ove'-flows ' 

In words, obtains relief Wilson 

We almost think we are perusing a paraphrase of 
Shakespeare’s matchless lines in Macbeth, — 

Give sorrow words , the gnef that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er fraught heart and m ikes it break 

And yet the bard of Vidarbha lived eight centuries 
before the bard of Avon 1 

The cruel lesson is administered to R&ma until he 
faints Sita, herself invisible, touches his forehead, and 
at that loving touch Rama revives, exclaiming, — “Joy, 

* No student of Sanscrit who has read the'^e last two lines in the onci- 
nal has ever forgotten their matchless beauty, rylhm and tenderness ^ 
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joy V&santi • Wilt thou share my joy ? ” and declares’ 
that he had felt the touch of SitS,’s hand — 


1 could not be deceived, 

Too "well I Know the touch of that dear hand 
The marnage rite first placed in mine , even now 
Cool as the snow dnft to mi fevered palm, 

And soft as jasmine buds, 1 grasp it 

Wtlson 

But Sit^ gets away She and Tamasa must depart 
but she can scarcely, tear herself away, 

Oh let me look, 

A little moment longer, on a form 
1 never, never, may Lehola again 1 Wtlson 

And before leaving she exclaims — 

I bow me to the feet of my dear lord, 

The source of every blessing Wtlson 


Yes, the poor, banished, injured Sitd bows to the feet 
of her dear lord,— that lord who had heedlessly, feeblv 
•cruelly sent her to the forest,— alone, helpless,’ on the 
eve of her 'confinement < Female self-abnegation can 
go no further j undying love has never been more for- 
cibly lepresented , human imagination has never pic- 
tured a nobler, purer, samther character than that of 
the gentle, ever-loving, all-forgiving Sita 

Once again, in another place the poet gives vent to 
his indignation at Rama’s feeble conduct The ancient 
Icmg Janaka, revered as much for his piowess as for his 

holy life his pious sacufices and his vedic lore, e,o„s 
^ignant when he remembers his daughter's sufferings 
The warm blood tingles in h.s old veins when he 
ponders on Rama’s conduct, and he bursts out m rTge- 

known ^The hLs^iTLuoosT and^^R^^ 

to detain it, and thus unwillino-iy’ s son dares 

Rtoa’s forces The n>eet,„g%’'fKtd 
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IS well described Both are young heiocs, full of ardour 
for battle, but displaying chivalrous courtesy and respect 
towards each other. Chandraketu descends from his 
car, — why ? 

To piy myliomigrc to this \'ilnnt }outh, ^ 

And do a soldier’s duly To nss-nl 

At such advintage one who fights on foot 

The god of arms forbids ^Vilsott 

And this was written centuries before chivalry was 
developed in Europe 

The sage Valmtki arranges a happy leconciliation 
with which the play is to conclude , but the poet must 
have another hit at Rftma before belays down his 
pen A tlicatncal pciformance is to take place before 
Rama, and the subject is Rftma’s descition of his wnfe ! 
Sita on the stage calls for help when deserted, and in 
hei distiess and agonjr throws herself in the Ganges 
RSma can bear it no longer, and starts up exclaiming, 

Dear love, forhertr ! 1 fly to thj assistance Wilson 

His brother Lakshmana reminds him 

Does my lord remember, what he views is but a fiction? 

Rhma Alas 1 that such a portion should have been the gift of R/lmn 
to his tender bride, ihe dear companion of his forest dwellmc 

Wilson 

The reader is herein reminded of the stage-plajr in 
Hamlet, w'hich was contrived to convict Hamlet’s 
uncle of his guilt The play ends happily R^ma re- 
ceives back Sit4 and his boys Lava and Kusa, and the 
people of Ayodhj^a arc penitent, and bend “ in prostrate 
homage to the Queen " 

When wc have spoken of Kaiid&sa and of Bhava- 
bhfiti, we have spoken of all that is best in the Sanscrit 
dramatic literature Several hundreds of plays must 
have been composed and enacted in what w'e have 
called the Augustan Era of Sanscrit litcratuie, but 
the works of genius only survive, polished imitation 
and lifeless pieces do not stand the test of time Some 
of the mastei pieces of Shakespeare w'lll be read even 
after Shakespeaie’s language becomes a dead language , 
but Marlowe or Fletcher or even Ben Jonson will 
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scarcely be remembered twelve centuries after the date 
of Elizabeth 

The total number of Hiudu plays which exist, or 
which are alluded to by wiitcis on the Drama, is 
estimated by H H Wilson to be not much more than 
sixty Most of these, how'cvei, are of a comparatively 
lecent date, and very few are of any merit, or arc 
generally knowm or read The only pieces (besides 
those spoken of above), which are generally known 
and read at the present day, are the Mtidichhakait, 
the AludtA RdLshasn and the Veni Sanhdia A w'oid 
or tw'O about them will suffice 

The Mrichchhakati is ascribed to a king Sudiaka, 
and the time of its composition is unknown Internal 
evidence leads us, however, to think that it must be 
referred to the brilliant liteiary period which com- 
menced with the sixth century AD Its st3'-le IS not 
widely different from the stjde of composition of the 
other plays of this period, and like many of them, it has 
its scene at Ujjayini The Pauranik tiinit}^— Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva— is recognized (Act VI), Buddhists 
have already become objects of aversion though 
persecution has not yet commenced (Act VII), and the 
Code of Manu is the recognized law for the adminis- 
tration of justice, (Act IX) For the rest the 
Mrichchhakati deals not with princes and princesses, 
but vyith men and women in the ordinary w'alks of 
life, it gives us an insight into the town life of the 
olden days with its system of justice and police, its 
gambling and other vices , and it is a fairly correct 
pictuie of the people and their manners We shall 
have to allude to the play frequently w'lien we come to 
the subject of the manners and civilization of this 
period 

The MudrS. Rakshasa is a more recent play, and the 
author is Visakha Datta The closing speech of the 
drama would seem to shew that the Musalmans were 
already masters of India when this play was composed 
Its chief inteiest lies in the fact that it refers to the 
political revolution by which Chankaya raised Chan- 
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dragupta on the throne of the Magadhas about 320 
BC Tlie contrast between thechaiacter of Ch^nakya, 
Avho IS scheming, vindictive, violent, and inexorable, 
and that of Rakshasa, who is geneious, straightforward, 
noble, and faithful, is finely drawn. ’ 

The play of Veni Sanhaia is attributed to Bhatta 
Nirayana, who is said to have been one of the 
Brahmans who came on A'disur's invitation from 
Kanouj to Bengal. Many Br§.hmans in Bengal still 
claim descent from the author of tins piece . The 
subject IS taken from the Mah&bharata Draupadi 
when lost by Yudhisthiia at dice, was dragged in the 
public assembly by DuhsS.sana by her Veni or braided 
hair, and she resolved that her hair would remain 
dishevelled until that insult was revenged The insult 
was revenged when Bhima killed Duiyodhana, and 
Draupadi’s hair was bound up again There are 
passages which are vigorous, but on the whole the 
play is harsh in style and rude in execution, apd it 
belongs obviously to a period not very long befoie the 
Mahommedan conquest of India. 



CHAPTER Xn 

rOLTKY 


Tiik iwme of KAiida*;.! stands fccntost m ncKitr}* a'T 
in drama. 'I here is a ‘-erii.s of iliort Anas ot 

epics in Sanscrit bclon^injr to tlu period of which \ e 
are now spcaV'in", and the two best r.f them arc Kalida- 
sa’s One is called Rat^lttnarsa or the race of Ua-Tiu) 
and the other is the Ktimura Sami hava or the birth of 
KumAra, the war f'od. 

The first IS a loncj account of the royal race of \\ o- 
dlna, bcf^inning with the founder of the dynasty .nid 
cndiuf; with the last hinj^s of R.'ona’s race The subject 
IS one more suited for history than for jxietrj , but tlic 
genius of the poet enlivens the wliolc story Scenes 
from the life of king after king arc painted with all the 
skill of a great mastci , the descriptions are.vlvajs 
rich and spirited and often rise to true poetrj , and the 
reader remains from the first to tlic last under the spell 
of KfdidAsa’s rich and supcib fancy, and his inimitable 
sw'cctncss of versification 


One of the happiest and most remarkable passages 
m the whole work is that in which RAma, after winning 
back Sit A from Ceylon, travels through the air in a celes- 
tial car all the way toAyodhyA All India with her 
rivers and forests and mountains and the blue v aters of 
the ocean he below, and Rama points out the different 
places to Ins gentle and loving consort Apart from the 
beauty of the passage, it is intcrcslmr as mvm^ us 
some notion of the Geography of India as know'’n to 
the literary men of Ujjaj mi in the Glh centurv A D 

takes a bolder flight m Ins 
Cumara Sambhava Here he docs not narrate the his- 

wZf but paints from the mexhausti- 
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Unrid was boin the daughtei of the deity of the 
Himfila3^a mountains, and a sweeter child never saw 
the light 

wit; tint hour, md nil the world wt: giy, 

When Men'll dniighter sitv the liglit of dny 
\ ros> (tIow fdled nil the brighlcninn skv, 

And odorous breeze entne sweenmg softl> by, 

Brenthed round the hill n sweet uncnrlhly strain, 

And the glnd heavens poured down thoir flowery run 

Griffith's Tramhittcu 

The carl))- 3'eais of the gentle maiden ate described 
wttli exqinsitc grace and sweetness , but a great future 
awaits her The gods intend her as a biide to the 
might3>’ Siva, for unto them will be born a child who 
will lead the gods to victoiy against the Asuras Siva 
IS now engaged in pious contemplation in the Himalaya 
mountains, and it is ananged that the 3'outhful Umi 
will wait on the mighty god as a handmaiden, and look 
to all his needs 

We can remember nothing lovelier and fiesherinthc 
creations of fancy than the image of Umfi clad in chaste 
garments and decorated with flowers, attending on the 
great god in his demotions, collecting flowers (or him, 
and doing him due obeisance^ In doing obeisance she 
stooped so low — 

Tint from her hur 

Droppedvthe bright flower that starred the midnight theie 

Griffith 

And Siva pleased with licr homage blessed her — 

Burel) thou shalt be 

Blessed with a husband who loves none but thee Griffith 

Everything might have gone on smoothly to the de- 
sired end, if the mischievous god of love had not intci- 
fcicd He marks the moment of Siva’s weakness and 
lets go his uneiring shaft Let the poet nan ate the 
cflect on the hermit-god Siva — <• 

O o 

Like the moon’s influence on ihe sea at rest, 

Came passion stealing ovei the hermit’s breast, 

"While on the maiden s lip that mocked the dye 
Of ripe red fruit he bent his melting eye 
And oh ' how showed the lady’s love for him, 

The heaving bosom and each quivering limb ! 
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LiTce young Kad^mb^s, when the leaf buds swell 
At the warm touch of spring they love so well , 

But still with downcast eyes she sought the ground, 

And durst not turn their burning glances round ‘ 

Then with strong effort Siva lulled to rest 
1 he storm of passion in his troubled breast, 

And seeks, with angry eyes that round him loll 
Whence came the tempest over his tranquil soul 
He looked and saw the bold toting archer stand, 

PIis bow bent read) in his skilful band. 

Drawn towards the eye,— his shoulder well depressed, 

And the left foot thrown forward as a rc't 
Then was the hermit god to madness lashed 
Then from his eye red flames of fury flashed 
So changed the beauty of that glorious brow, 

Scarce could the gaze support its terror now 
Hark I heavenly voices sighing thioiigh the air 
‘ Be calm, great Siva, O be calm and spaio ! ’ 

Alas ’ the angry eye’s resistless flashes 

Have scorched the gentle king of lot e to ashes ' 

Criffilh 

Love’s bride laments the death of her lord, and UmS 
in mortification and grief retires into a wood and begins 
penances and piayer The poet launches again into a 
description of the gentle and tendei girl subjecting her- 
self to hard penances unsuited to hei frame Summer 
IS passed amid scoiching fiies, — in autumn she remains 
exposed to the rams, — and the blasts of wintei see hei 
still unshaken in her puiposc 

A young hermit comes to enquiie the reason of these 
severe penances undei taken by a young and tender 
damsel Uma's maidens explain to him the cause, but 
the hermit can scaiccly believe that so gentle a creatuie 
should be in love with so unloveable a god as Siva, who 
lemams smeaied with ashes and wanders about in 
funeral places, — 


^patient Umt listened , tlie quicl blood 
Rushed to her temples m an augiy flood 


Gnffilli 

She explains to the unmannerly heimit with passion- 
ate eloquence the glories of the gieat deity whom none 
knows and none can compiehend, and she rises to 
depait from the place in angei and scoin, — 


She turned aw ays with wrath her bosom swellin" 
Itsiestofbarl m augry pride icpell.ug,- “ 
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But sudclci' lo ! before her woTirknii" ejes, 

In iltcred form she sees ihe snge 'inse , ‘ 

’ It-. Sni's self before the nstomslicd itiaia 
In all his gmikst nnjeslj airTjed • 

G) tffllh 

Yes, It IS Siva himseif who had lefuscd to be forced 
into lo\c, but IS now piopitialed and pleased with Um&’s 
penances, and now liumblj' cra\es a leturn of hts affec- 
tion fiom Uma the mountain maid 

Among the shorter poems of Kaliddsa, the best and 
sweetest is the Mcghadiita, or the Cloud Messenger 
The stoiy IS simple A Yaks ha is banished by ro}^al 
oidci fiom his home for being too fond of his wife and 
ncglect’ng his duties , and in his exile he garcs on the 
dark cloud of the rainy season and bids it cany a 
message of lo\c to his dcai beloved at home. The 
lovei indicates the wa}'- by which the cloud should 
proceed, and the poet describes the various parts of 
India fiom the Vindhyas to the Himalaya mountains in 
verse, which, foi iichness of fancy and melody of rythm, 
has never been c\cellcd in the literatuie of the uorld — 

On Nngn Nreb’s binkb Ihy waters shed, 

And raise the feeble jnsmm’s languid head 
Grant for awhile thy interposing shroud, 
lo where those damsels woo Ihe fnendly cloud , 

As while the garland s flowery stores ihcj seek, 

The scorching sunbeams tinge Ihcir tender cheek, 

I he car luing lotus fade=, ana vain they chase, 

Fatigued and faint, the drops that dew the face 
What though to northern climes Uiy journey laj. 

Consent to track a shortly dcrious way 
To fair Ujja'i i s palaces and pride, 

And beauteous daughters turn awhde aside , 

Those glancing eyes, those lightning looks unseen. 

Dark arc thy days, and thou m vam hast been 

* * * * 

Behold the city whoso immortal fame 
Glows in AvrutFs or VisalcFs name 1 
Renowned for deeds that worth and lovemspire. 

And bards to paint them with poetic fire 
Tlte fairest portion of celestial birth, 

Of Indra’s paradise transferred to earth, , 

The last rewud to acts austercst given, 

Tlte only recompense then left to heaven 
lleie, as the early zephyrs waft along, ’ 

In swelling hannonj, the woodland song. 
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They scalier s\vcelncss from the frnpranl flower, 

T hat ] 0 ) ful opens to ihc morning lioiir , 

With friendly real they sport nroniid the maid 
Wlio carl) courts their vuifjing aid, 

And cool from iSr/rtiV jclid waves embrace 
Each languid limb and enervated grace 

II then's Translaiwv 


A short poem on the seasons is also ascribed to KAli- 
dasfi. 

BhSravi who was a contemporar}’’ or a successor of 
Krilidasa is by a long way inferior to him in all the quali- 
ties which make a great and a true poet In the rich- 
ness of a creative fancy, in true tenderness and pathos, 
and even in the sweetness and melody of verse, KfilidAsa 
IS incomparably a greater poet But nevertheless BhS.ravi 
boasts of a vigour of thought and of language, a spirited 
and lofty eloquence in expression, which Kalidasa seldom 
equals Only one Mahakavya, the Kt) AiAijituiani of 
Bharavi, has been left to us, and it is one of the most 
Mgorous and spirited poems in the Sanscrit language 
The stoiy is taken from the Mahabharata Yudhis- 
thira IS in exile, and his spirited wife Draupadi urges him 
to break the treaty with his cousins and to win back 
his kingdom With the burning eloquence of a proud 
and a wronged woman, she points out to him that peace 
and submission ill become a Kshatiiya ,that faith is not 
to be kept with the faithless , that kingdoms and glory 
aie not won by meekness and resignation — 

Gust off thy sloth, assume tliy native power. 

And, manlike, deal destruction to thy foe ' 

Not 1 mgs, but hermits seek seclusion’s bower 
Forget their wrongs, and meekly bend la’woe 


If mighty men. whose treasure is their fame 
Like thee consent their manhood to degrade 
Then woe to warrior’s pride and warrior’s name 
And honour, courage chivalry be dead ' 


But vain these words ' If spoilt of thy great name 
Thou seek st m holy peace to sink Uiy me ’ 
horego these arms, —that bow of rojal fame, 

p ait thy locks,— like hermits worship fire ' 

Yudhisthiias spirited brother Bhima supports Drau- 
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padi , but Yudhisthira is not to be moved from his 
plighted word, and recommends lesignation In the 
meantime Vy&sa, the mythical compiler of the Vedas, 
comes to see the king in his exile, and advises Arjuna 
to seek by penance celestial arms, with which he 
will be able to conquer his foes in the hour of battle 
Arjuna accordingly takes leave of his brothers, and 
Draupadi of course urges him on to the task with her 
persuasive eloquence The hero retires into the solitudes 
of the Himalaya mountain‘s to perfoim his penances 
No part of the poem brings out Bh&ravi’s merits as a 
poet to greater advantage than the account of Arjuna’s 
penances in this wild solitude His innate pride and 
worth are admirably contrasted with his present voca- 
tion , and the influence of his presence is felt by 
the animate and inanimate creatures of the peaceful 
hermitage Indra’s messenger sees this strange hermit 
and reports to the god accordingly, — 

Like a strange luminary of the skj, 

Thougli chd m humble barks, on yonder hiU, 

A holy man, intent on purpose high, 

Doth penances ' And earth is hushed and still * 

111 his great arms, whose muscles snake like coil, 

He holds a might} awe inspiring bow , 

But gentle are his deeds, devout his toil, 

No gentler, holier hermit lives below 1 

Soft the zephyr blows, the sward is green, 

The sky is blue, and rams the dust allay 
By worth subdued, the elements I ween 
III one accord to him obeisance pay ' 

Ihe forest beasts their mutual strife forget, 

And humbly listen to his beck and word , 

For him the bending trees with blossoms wait, 

The mighty mountains own him as tbeir lord ^ 

His ceaseless toil bespeaks a purpose high, 

His mighty mein denotes success is near 
A gentle hermit '—But his radiant eye 
Instils a sense of awe and secret fear ' 

If from holy saints he is descended, 

From Dait}as sprung or from some kingly Ime, 

I know not lord ' Nor why to woods hath wended,* 

For penance hard and ceaseless rites duuie ' 

' Unftib’uhed translahan 
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Indra is pleased with the message, foi Aijima is his 
son, and India wishes him •:uccc‘-s But nevertheless he 
IS lesolved to tr}'- the moital as he tiics all anchoutes, 
and sends celestial 11} niphs to lure the hero fiom his 
austere iites Our authoi launches into a descrip- 
tion of these lo\e!y nymphs in two cantos, describ- 
ing how they gather flowers and plunge into a river, 
and appeal with ieno\atcd beauty bcfoie the solitary 
anchoiitc 

Pile willi rites prescribed of old, 

In inns nccoutred cnltn md bold 
Lite Vedn — penccful, (glorious, grcit — 

Aijuiia s self it list the> met 

Ecsplenclen*- in 1 robe of light, 

Like the hciuteous lord of night, 

Alone unon 1 lull be stood, 

And seemed of all the woods the god I 

Pile t\uh peinnces, — hut greit, 

Unapproichihle '—though ill =cdale, 

Alone— but strong n hosts in fight, 

A sunt, — but ueiluing Indri’s might ’ 

UnpubUs'iei (rnmlctwn 

Such IS the hero whom the nymphs meet, and such 
IS the saint whom they \ainljr try to tempt The 
celestial beauties retire, somewhat humbled, and then 
India himself comes in the guise of an old anchorite to 
dissuade Arjuna from his penances , e\en as Kalidasa’s 
Siva comes m disguise to dissuade \Jmk fiom her love 
of that deity The mutability of w'oildlyr giandeur the 
folly of seeking pow'ei and fame, the wisdom of seeking 
true virtue and salvation, — all these aie pleaded by the 
disguised god with convincing eloquence , but Arjuna 
remains unconvinced and unshaken in Ins puipose 

Fither ' Uiy idvice is right, 

But ills u guns not mo. 

As the stirry sky of night 

Doth not suit the light of dij 

* < . , 

For I seek to wish our stun — 

Stun for uhich this heirt hith bled, 

Wiih tho teai drops for the slim ' 

By tl eir sorrowing widows shed ! 
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If the hope on v\h ch V\e tested 
lie unreal, idle a am. 

Be it so -tin ivords art wasted , 

Pardon, if I cause ihse pain 

Till I conquer, crush mj foe 

Win again our long lost fame, 

Sahntion’s self to me were woe, — 

Hindrance to mi loftj aim ' 

Unpidhsh^d IranzhUioti 

Indra IS not ill pleased with this unshrdeen deteimi- 
nation which yields iieithei to temptation nor to leason , 
and the god discloses himself ana points out to the heio 
the wav to win the celestial aims he seeks, by the wor- 
ship of Siva, who alone can bestow them 

Once more Aijuna engages in penances and severe 
austerities, until the fame of his ngid piety is earned to 
Siva himself Sua now comes to meet the pious 
Kshatrija, — not in the guise of an old man to dissuade 
him fiom his religious peiformances — but as a warrior 
wishing to try a warrior’s steel He assumes the guise 
of a Kiifita 01 wild huntei, and a mighty boar which 
came to attack Arjuna is slam Both Arjuna and the 
disguised god claim the ment of having slain the animal, 
and thus a quanel is picked up which leads to a 
fight which our author descubes m no less than six 
cantos 

The battle, though full of the most striking and 
spiiitcd passages, is nevertheless described in tlie extia- 
vagant stile common to Hindu poets Arms of snakes, 
arms of fiic, and arms of clouds and rain aic discharged, 
until the firmament is filled with hissing seipcnb 
roaung flames, or copious torrents of lain ' But all 
tlicse miraculous weapons are of little avail to Arjuna, 
to ihclicio’s gieat astonishment the wild hunter ic- 
phes to cieiy \ car o 1 \iith a mightier one, and is 
moie than a lUtitch for the mOit sicilled w irricr of the 
pciiod * 

• i*;! 1 11 I c l al lit BunlL. , , si ill 

’■jUra mu t nil lu lU.a to i ,tll, 

Vnd \ li ? )i -’ll wll c’l iitaj-r (jual tcl JTi'a-’ fi 
Dojiit-- aiul uiis cuc!) Cl" ihts cictc 
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Warriors liive I seen of imtcliless power, 

Armies in great contests darkening lower 
And beaten all 1 Why fail before this swain? 

Why fails the sun before the palei moon ? 

Is tins all magic? Is it hll a dream ? 

Gone is my might? Or am I still the same? 

Why truiinphs not my neier failing steel, 

Above this hunter’s all untutored skill? 

Rending the boundless skv as if in twain, 

Sounding his bow, and shaking earth and mam, 

He fignts Is he a simple mountaineer ! 

By deeds a man disguised is shewn all cleai 

Such wonorous aim on foe to send his dart. 

To shield himself such never failing art. 

Not Bhlshma's self nor Drona pioitd doth own, 

Ho'v can a swain possess such skill alone ? 

Uiiptihhshcd ti anslahoit 

At length depiived of all aims, Arjuna spnngs on 
his invincible foe to wiestle him down The wiestling 
goes on long, and Siva, no mean wiestlei, springs into 
the air to attack Aijuna, and the lattei holds him by 
the feet to pull him down This appeal the mighty god 
cannot withstand , a faithful worshippei holds him 
by the feet, Siva leveals himself, and blesses the 
saintly warrioi, and bestows on him the coveted 
arms by which he is to win back his kingdom and 
his fame 

Such IS the celebiated poem of Bharavi which does 
not boast of any interesting plot oi any striking ci ca- 
tions of fancy, but which is characteiized by a force and 
vigoui of sentiment and expiession which have given 
the poem a place among the unperishable woiks of 
the ancient Hindus 

Coming now to the seventh centuiy AD, we know, 
on the authority of the Chinese tiaveller I-tsing, that 
the poet Bhartiihaii giaced the age of SiHditya II 
Bharti ihai I s ^cxicikcts show that he was a Hindu but 
they aie nevertheless maiked by the Buddhist spirit 
of the time in which he lived Professor Tawney of 
Calcutta has rendeied some of them into elegant and 
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spirited English verse, and a few extracts will convey 
an idea of the oiiginal to the reader — 

Kot to swene from truth und mercVi not for life to stoop to shame , 
From ihe poor no gifts accepting, nor from men of evil fame , 

Lofi) faith and proud submission, — who on fortune’s gidd) ledge 
Firm can tread this palli of duty, narrow as the sabre’s, edge? 
Abstinence from sin of bloodsheii, and frorii speech of others’ wiaes, 
Truth and open handed largess, lore for men of lioly lives, 

Freedom from oesire and arance, — such the path that leads to bliss, 
Path winch every sect may travel, and the simple cannot miss 


Treachery is of enmes the blackest, 
Avarice is a world of v ice, 
Truth IS nobler far than penance, 
Puritj than sacrifice 
Chanty’s the first of virtues, 

Dignity doth most adorn, 
Knowledge tnumphs unassisted, 
lletter death than public scorn 


You are a lord of acres 

But we are lords of song , 

And we subdue the subtle, 

If jou subdue the strong. 

The rich of vou are speaking, 

In me the wise believe, 

And if JOU find me irksome, 

Whj then— I take my leave 

Y hat prof t are the Vedas, 

Or books of legal lore, 

Or those long winded legends 
Repeated o’er and o’er’ 

^Vhat gain we bj our merits? 

A av clling in the skies — 

^ A miserable mansion. 

That men of sense despise — 

All these are huckstering methods— 

Giv e me that perfect way 
Of self-contained fruition, 

Where pain is done awaj 

A hermit’s forest cell, ana fcUov ship with deer, 

A harrale s meal of fruit, s’one beds besides the stream, 

Are helps lo tho e who long for Siva s guidance Le'e , 

But be the mird devout, our homes will forests stem 

C I! Tc’t'}. 

“Truth is nobler far tlian penance, purtty than 
sacrifice,” — this is the ulterior lesson v Inch Hinduism 
has taught in every religious i\ork and cverj htcrarv 
composition, in all centuries and in ail epochs The 

97 
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Siitrak^ras learnt this lesson from the Vedas and handed 
It down to the immortal Gautama Buddha who made 
this principle his whole religion • And even the later 
Hindus of the Pauramk Period, with all their leaning 
towards forms and rites, never lost sight of this tiuth 
Drunkenness and falsehood were Mah&patakas of old , 
inter-caste-marnage and widovv-marriage were none 
Now, the latter involve loss of caste , the former go 
unpunished Such rules are doomed • 

The extracts from Bhartrihari given above will enable 
the reader to agiee in the opinion of Professor Lassen, 
that It IS the terse and epigrammatic character of Bhartri- 
hari’s short poems which make them conspicuous among 
the productions of the Indian muse , and the perfect 
art with which they are composed, make them worthy 
of being lanked among the masterpieces of Indian 
genius 

We have seen before that a Mah&k&vya known as 
BluxtUMvya is also probably the work of Bhartrihari, 
It is the story of the R^mayana told biiefly, the re- 
markable feature of the woik is, that it has been written 
to teach grammar ' All the conjugational forms of veibs 
which are difficult to remember, and all other difficult 
derivations of words have been interwoven in melo- 
dious verse, so that the student who knows the poem 
knows Sanscrit grammar also The poetry does not 
aspire to the beauty of K&lid&sa’s poems, or the dignity 
of Bharavi’s work, but the masteiy of words and the 
art of composition are peifect and matchless, and 
worthy of the author of the epigrammatic Satakas 

Two other Mahak^vyas are also generally studied 
by Hindu students , but both these are later productions, 
and belong, probably, to the iith and 12 th centuries 
A D One of them is Naishad/ia of Sri Harsha and 
the other is Sisiipdlovbcthct of klagha The stories of 
both are taken fiom the Mahibharata 

Nai^shadha is the well-known story of Nala and Dam- 
ayanti, one of the most touching episodes of the great 
epic Dr Buhler fixes the date of this poem in the 
1 2th centuiy The poet is said by Rijasekhara to have 
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been born m Benares, but he was certainly familiar with 
Bengal, and VidyS,pati, a Bengali poet of the 14th cen- 
tury, claims Sn Harsha to be a Bengali It is possible, 
as has been conjectured b\' some antiquarians, that he 
migrated from the North-West to Bengal 

Sisupaiabadha, as its name implies, is the story of 
the destruction of the proud king Sisup^la, by Krishna 
It IS a distant imitation of Bh^ravi’s Kir&t&rjuniya , and 
the name M^glia, (a winter monthi, is probably assumed 
by the author to indicate that he takes away the glory 
of Bh&iavi (which means the sun) According to the 
BJioja Pravantiha, he was a contemporary of King Bhoja 
of Dhara in the nth century 

The most melodious song that has ever been written 
in Sanscrit is the Giia Gomitfa, written by Jayadeva of 
Bengal in the 12th century A D 

Jayadeia was a poet of the court of Lakshmana 
Sena as has been proved by the colophon of an ancient 
copy' of his poem discovered by Di Buhler m Kashmir, 
and he obtained from the king the title of KavirSja 
His poem relates to the loves of Krishna and RidhS, 
and has been rendered with matchless giace and beauty 
into English verse b\' Sir Edwin Arnold One extract 
will suffice It describes erring Kiishna’s amours with 
other nymphs and describes the gratification of the five 
senses smell, sight, touch, taste and hearing — 

One wth st-ir blo'^omed champac wreathed, woos him to rest his head. 
On the dark billow of her breos' so tenderly outspread , 

And o’er his brow with roses blown she fans a fragrance rare, 

That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in thirst\ air , 

While the coiiipanj of damsels wave many an odorous spray, 

And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft spring away 

Another gazing in his face, sits wistfully apait, 

Searching it with those looks of love that leap from heart to heart , 

Her eyes afire with shy desire, veiled b} their lashes black — 

Speak so that Krishna cannot choose but send the message back , 

In the compatij of damsels whose bright ejes in the nng 
Shine round him with soft meanings in the merry light of spring 

The third one of that d izzling band of dwellers in the wood — 

Body and bosom panting wath the pulse of jouthful blood — 

Leans over him, as m his ear a lightsome thing to speak. 

And then w ith leaf soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek , 

A kiss that thnlls, and Krishna turns at the silken touch 
To give It back, — Ah Radha J forgetting thee too much. 
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And one with arch smile beckons him away from Jumna’s banks, 
Where the tall bamboo bristle like spears m battle ranks, 

And plucks his cloth to make him come into the mango shade. 

Where the fruit is ripe and golden and the milk and cal es are laid , 
Oh * golden red the mangoes, and glad the feasts of spring, 

And fair the flowers to he upon and sweet the dancers sing 

Sweetest of all that temptress who dances for him now 
With subtle feet which part and meet in the Ras measure slow, 
lo the chime of silver bangles, and the beat of rose leaf hands. 

And pipe and lute and cymbal played by the woodland bands , 

So that wholly passion-laden — eye, ear, sense, soul o’ercome — 

Krishna is theirs in the forest , his heart forgets its home 



CHAPTER XIII 

FICTION 

India was not better known to the ancient nations 
for her science and poetry than as the biithplace 
of fables and fiction ' The oldest Arj^an fables that 
are to be found anywhere are in the jS.taka tales 
dating fiom some centuries before Christ, and Dr Rliys 
Davids has pointed out that many of them have tra- 
velled to different parts of Europe, and have assumed 
various modern shapes. 

The fables of the Panchatantra weie probabl)^ cur- 
rent in India for many centuries before they were com- 
piled in their present shape, in easy and graceful Sans- 
crit piose The work was translated into Persian in 
the reign of Nousharwan (531 to 572 AD), and it is 
certain, therefore, that tlie Sanscrit compilation was 
made in the si\.th century A D , if not earlier The 
Persian tianslation was rendered into Arabic, and the 
Arabic translation was tendered into Gieek by Symeon 
Seth about 1080 A D The Greek version was again 
rendered into Latin by Possinus A Hebrew transla- 
tion of the work was made by Rabbi Joel about 1250. 
A Spanish translation of the Arabic version was pub- 
lished about 1251 A D The first German translations 
were published in the fifteenth century, and since then 
the work has been rendered into all the languages of 
Europe, and is known as the fables of Pilpay or Bidpai.*' 
Thus for many centuries the juvenile population of 
the world was amused with the simple but ingenious 
tales of animals which a Hindu compiled from the 
cunent folklore of his countrymen 

When we proceed from the sixth to the seventh cen- 
tury, we find a great change in Sanscrit piose More 

* See Ta^\ney’s translation of Kai/ia Saul Sagara, Yol. II, p 43, 
note 
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ambition'; wotk'; were composed in a stvlew-hich is moie 
oinatc and elaboiatc but stilted and artificial Dandin 
composed his Dasalaimriraeharita probabK’’ at tlie verj’- 
commencement of tlie seventh century The work, 
as Its name signifies is the story of ten princes who 
meet wnth vniious adventuics, most of which are of 
course supernatural The style, though sufficiently 
ornate and artificial, is yet less extravagant than that 
of Kddamvari 

Bfinabhatta, the renowned w'nter of the Kadamvari, 
w’as, as w'e have seen before, a courtier af Siladitv'a II, 
and was the author of the Ratnflvali drama, and of 
a life of the emperor called Harshacharita Bfina- 
bhatta’s father was Chitrabhfinu, and his mother w'as 
Rajyadevi , and Chitrabhanu died when young BAna 
was only 14 years of age BhadranfirAyana, Is&na 
and Mayura w'ere among Bana’s e >rly friends 

The story of lOdamvari is w'lld and w'eird, and too 
long to telf, — the same couple of lovers go through moie 
than onelife, and still feel the same irresistible attraction 
for each other Scenes of overw'helming passion, intense 
sorrow, irresistible love and austeie penances in wuld soli- 
tudes, are depicted with power and with a w'onderful 
command of language There is little of cJtaracta in the 
various personages They are all carried away by the 
vicissitudes of fortune or by torrents of feeling w'hich 
have the power of fate It is this which Hindu writers 
delight in depicting , of determined efforts of the will 
in supporting or combating the ordinary ills of life, 
there are few descriptions in Hindu works of ima- 
gination For the rest, the style of composition, in 
spite of Its wonderful pow-er, is ornate and redundant, 
laboured and extravagant, be)’^ond all reasonable bounds ’ 
and often the same verbose sentence, with stiino-s of 
adjectives and long compounds, with a profusion of 
similes and figures of speech, runs through several pao'cs ^ 

Subandhu also lived in the same reign and wrote 
the Visavadatta a shorter tale Prince Kandarpekatu 
and princess Vasavadatta fell in love while dreamiiio- 
of each other , and the prince w’ent to Kusumapura 
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(P&tahputra), met the princess, and carried her away 
on an aereal steed to the Vindhya mountains There 
he fell asleep, and when he awoke he found her not 
On this Kandarpaketu was about to commit suicide, 
when a voice from the sky prevented him and promised 
him eventual reunion with his beloved bride After 
long wandenngs he found a stone figure resembling 
his long lost wife ; he touched it, and lo i V§.savadatta 
waked to life A holy saint had turned her into stone, — 
with the merciful provision, however, that she would be 
restored to life on being touched by her husband 
We have yet one or two other important works of 
fiction to speak of The Brihat KathS is a collection 
of fables and tales which w'ere long current among the 
people in the Pais&chi dialect In the I2th century A D. 
Somadeva, a Kashmirian by birth, abridged it and put 
It into Sanscrit in order to console Queen Surj'avati of 
Kashmir, on the death of her grandson Harshadeva, in' 
1125 AD , and this abridged compilation is known 
as the KathS. Sant S^gara “ The book,” says 
the compiler, “ is precisely on the model of that from 
which It is taken , there is not even the slightest devia- 
tion , only such language is selected as tends to abridge 
the prolixity of the work '* ^ 

A divine origin must needs be given to this compi- 
lation, and Its existence in the Pais&chi dialect must 
needs be explained This is done in the usual manner. 
Siva first told the tales to his consort, and an attendant 
Pushpadanta overheard him He was therefore cursed 
and sent down to the earth as a mortal, and was born 
as KatyS.yana, the critic of P^nini He was a minister 
ofNanda, and a contemporary of Chandiagupta and 
Ch&nakya, and we are also told that he had a dispu- 
tation with Panini himself This last stor)-^, no doubt, 
owes Its origin to the fact of KatySy ana’s having criti- 
cised P§.nini , the contemporaneous existence of the two 
grammarians need not be inferred from this story. 
K&tyayana told the tales (which he had heard as an 
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attendant on Siva) to a PisS.cha K§,nabh{lti (who was 
formerly a Yaksha), and KS.nabhuti, the Pisacha, told it 
in his Pais&.chi language to Gun&dhya, another attend- 
ant on Siva, but sent to eaith as a mortal Gunadhya 
gave the fables to Satav^hana, king of Pratishth^na, 
on the Godavari, once the capital of Southern India , 
and Satav&hana published the great collection of fables. 
All that we can gather from this elaborate intro- 
ductory story is that the compilation of the Brihat 
Katha was made in Southern India in the Paisadn 
dialect, and that Gunadhya was probably the com- 
piler 

Somadeva’s Sanscrit version, the Katha Sant 
Sagara is divided into 18 books and 124 chapters, and 
contains neaily eveiythirtg in the way of folklore 
known in India ' We find in it occasional stories from 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, some tales from 
the Purfmas, much of the fables of the Panchatantra, 
the whole of the twenty-five tales of a demon known 
as the Betal Pachisi, some of the tales which we believe 
occur in the Sinhasan Batisi, and many adventures of 
the great Vikramaditya of Ujjayini The tales throw 
much light on the manners and customs and the domes- 
tic life of the people 


With regard to Vikiamaditya of Ujjayini we are told 
that he was the son of Mahendraditya by the queen 
Saumyadarsana, and that he had a second name 
Vishama Sila (Siladitya ?) We are also told that he 
was sent to the earth, because the gods complained of 

the oppression of the Mlechchhas in India, -and Vik- 
rama fulfil ed his destiny and slew the Mlechchhas 
The only other well-known work of fiction is the 
Hitopadesa, which is merely a compilation of a portion 
o the older Panchatantra It is remarkable that all 
M Sanscrit, although the 

?auramk ?=™d “ “ ‘"a 


court !s the oMp.f Vilcram^ditya's 

knt d aleS f who treats of the Pr^- 

dialects He distinguishes four distinct dialects, 
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via t\\c. MaJnhd<:li! or PrAlcrit, properly so called , the 
Sau}(uc!if,\cr\ similar to the RLiharrishtii, and like it 
deiivcd from the Sanscrit , the Pairdc/n and the MSgadht 
which last two are said to be derived from the Saurascni 

These PrAkrit dialects gradually came into use in 
Northern India from the older Pali language whicli was 
the sacred language of the Buddhists, and liad been the 
‘-polcen tongue for a thousand years or more Indeed, 
the political and religious causes which ushered in a 
new foim of Hinduism m the place of declining 
Buddhism had undoubtedly some influence in establish- 
ing the newer Prakrit dialects in the place of the older 
PAh. 

Political and icligious changes have generally been 
attended in India and elsewhere, — not indeed with 
sudden changes m the spoken tongue, — but with such 
changes (slow and gradual in themselves) being 
authoutatuely and suddenly rccogni/cd When the 
vigorous colonists on the banks of the Ganges and the 
Jumna left behind their old mothei country, the Punjab, 
in learning and civilization, the Sanscrit of the Rig Veda 
was replaced b}’’ the Sanscrit of the BrAhmanas With the 
rise of Mngadhaand of Gautama Buddha, PAli replaced 
the Sanscrit of the BrAhmanas With the decline of 
Buddhism and the use of Hinduism under Vikramaditya, 
the Prakrits took the place of the PAIi And, lastly, with 
the fall of ancient races and the use of the Rajputs 
in the loth century AD was wntnessed the use of the 
Hindi language, whicli is still spoken in Noithern India 

All this is intelligible But tlic readeis of KAhdAsa 
and of BhavabliAti will natuially enquire. Did those 
poets write in a dead language ? Is it possible to 
compose a SakuntalA, a Meghadflta oi an Uttara Chanta 
in a dead language ? Does the histoiy of other nations 
fuinish us with one single instance of such w'oiks of 
matchless beauty being composed in a dead language ? 

Those who have compared the PrAkiits with Sanscrit 
will find no difficulty in answ'ciing these questions 
Sanscrit was not a dead langinge in the Pauranik 
Pciiod in the sense in which Latin is now a dead 
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languaj^c in Einopc The difference between Sanscrit 
and the PrAkrits is far less than the difference between 
the Latin and even the Italian When tlic Prftknts 
W'crc commonly spoken, Sanscrit was still understood 
and even spoken in courts Learned men c.irncd on 
oral controversies in Sanscrit All proclamations and 
State manifestoes were in Sanscrit P.mdits earned on 
conversation in the court as in the school-room in 
Sanscrit Poems were recited and plays were rehearsed 
m Sanscrit All men of education and culture under- 
stood Sanscrit, and often spoke Sanscrit Probably 
the common people in towns, wdio spoke the I’rfiknts, 
understood ordinary easy Sanscrit 1 he educated and 
the learned were ccrtainlj^ perfectly at home with 
S.inscrit It was the language w’hich they always read, 
which they often spoke, and m w'hich they composed 
and thought, and even conversed Sanscrit was not 
thcicforc a dead language in the Pauranik Period in 
the sense in which it is a dead language now And 
Kilidksa and Bhavabliftti did not compose in a dead 
language, properly so called, when they wrote the 
Sakuntaia or the Uttara Charita 



CHAPTER XIV 

E\RLY PAURANIK CIVILIZATION 

We Will now close this rapid and imperfect History 
of Ci\ili7?tion in Ancient India It was impossible 
V itlnn our limits to attempt anything like a compre- 
hensue or exliaustiwe account of this vast subject 
We have rathci tiied to connect together only the 
leading facts of Indian History, and to present a con- 
nected senes of outline sketches, illustrating Hindu 
Ci\ili7ation in successuc ages If in these portraits, 
our countrymen have lecognised the features of our 
ancient forefathers, however indistinctly, our labour 
has not been thrown away We now crave their 
attention for a feu moments longer to the last pages of 
our album, illustrating the social manners and civilization 
of the last epoch of Hindu Historj% anterior to the 
iMahoramcdan conquest 

This last epoch divides itself into tw'o well-marked 
periods The manners of the Rajputs of Delhi and 
Ajmir in the nth and 12th centuries w^ere somew'hat 
different from those of the times of Vikramaditya and 
Siladitya The Rajputs belong to modern history, 
VikramSdit3'a and Siladitya belong to ancient historjr 
The dark ages which intervened, in the 9th and loth 
centuries, divide the ancient period from the modern 
period in India 

In the present chapter, w'e will confine our observa- 
tions therefore to tlie civilization of the Hindus during 
the earljf Paiiranik Period from the sixth to the ninth 
century AD We will attempt to paint the social 
life of the Hindus of tlie time of KfihdSsa and Bhava- 
bhuti , and the immortal w'orks of these and other 
poets of the period will furnish us with the materials 
of our picture In the following chapter we wull try to ' 
pourtray the civilization of the later Pauranik Period 
from the tenth to the twelfth century, and w^e shall obtain 
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our materials from the notes of a thoughtful, learned 
and sympathetic foreigner who has left us records of 
his impressions 

Kalidasa himself has, in his character of Dushyanta, 
given us a pictuie of the great kings of his time, 
of Vikramaditya foi instance We can conceive, to 
some extent, the life that was led by the great Emperor 
of Northern India in the midst of his luxurious and 
learned court, his guards and his soldiers Martial in 
his demeanour and active in Ins habits, he delighted in 
wai and in hunting, and often took his soldiers, his 
chariots, his horses and his elephants in great hunting 
expeditions in the primeval jungles of India A fool 
was as invariably the companion of Hindu kings as 
of European monarchs in the Middle Ages, and the 
Indian fool was a Brahman, whose stupid apprehen- 
sion, gross tastes, and occasional witty sayings regaled 
the leisure hours of the king Soldiers guaided his 
palace night and day, while in the inner apartments 
female guards waited on the king, and were undei 
the orders of an aged and faithful chamberlain To 
judge from the poet’s account, the great conqueror of 
the Sakas did not dislike the company of Saka women, 
who guarded his palace and accompanied him in hunt- 
ing with bows and arrows, and gracefully decked with 
flowers Indeed, if we can rely on the tales of the Katha 
Sant Sagara, the Emperor of Ujjayini was not very 
particular as to the race 01 caste of the lovely damsels 
whom he wedded one after the other, after his numerous 
adventures , and Madana Sundari, a Bhill princess, was 
one of the number, her father declaring, “ and I, my 
sovereign, will follow you as your slave with twenty 
thousand archers The amorous emperor, we are told 
in the same work, fell in love with Malay&vati, princess 
of Malayapura, on seeing her picture, and with Kalinga- 
sen&, princess of Bengal, on seeing her figure sculptured 
in stone in a Vih&ia , and it is needless to state that both 
prit^esses eventually found admission into the great 
X kin^s extensive seraglio ' fK S S , Book XVIII ) 

The poet of Vikaramorvasi and Malavikagnimitra 
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must have somewhat softened the passionate jealousies 
and discoids which were not unoften witnessed in the 
loyal harem Royalty ahvays indulged in a plurality 
of wives, often for political pui poses , and besides these 
stately ladies, many a humble and pretty attendant of 
the queen won the favour of the king and was punish- 
•ed by her mistress In spite of all this, the chief queen 
was always held in high honor and esteem , she was the 
mistiess of the household and the sharer of the king’s 
gloiy on every state occasion 

Women in humbler life had, like queens, their inner 
apartments separate fiom those of men The same 
custom was observed in Europe in the olden days of 
Rome and Pompci, and Sanscrit poets often describe 
the peaceful domestic life of the fair inmates of these 
apartments But the absolute seclusion of women 
was unknown even in the Pamanik Peiiod Salcuntala 
and MalayAvati did not piecipitately letreat when 
strangers like Dushyanta and Jimfltav^hana appeared 
before them Maiati, in the bloom of hei youth, rode 
on an elephant to a temple on a festal day, in the 
midst of a great concourse of citizens, and there met 
the youth to whom she gave away her heart, and who 
reciprocated tlje feeling In the fiist or introductory 
book of KatliA Sant SSgara, we 6nd that K3,tyS.yana 
Vararuchi's mothet leceived two unknown Bi&hmansas 
her guests and freely conversed with them, and Varsha’s 
_ wife too had previously received the same strangers, and 
had narrated to them the stoiy of her husband’s mis- 
fortunes In the numeious tales contained in this 
voluminous work of the 12 th century AD, we no- 
where find any instance of women in ordinary life 
being kept in such absolute and unhealthy seclusion as 
became the custom in later times under the rule of the 

Moslems In Mi ichchhakati, Ch&rudatta’s virtuous and 
modest wife freely convcises with Chaiudatta’s friend 
Maitieya, and in K&damavari, in Nag&nanda, in Ratn^- 
vali, and in every other classical work, we find the 
heroine fiequently conversing with the friends of her 
husband Ladies of the royal household weie, of course 
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kept under a greater degree of restriction , but e\en they 
Mere alloued to see the friends of the king. When the 
ministers of Naraiahana Datta came to see his new 
queen Ratnaprabha, they were announced before they 
were admitted to her presence The queen rebelled 
even against this necessary' formality and said, “ The 
door must not again be closed against the entrance of 
my husband’s friends, for the}’- are as dear to me as my 
ou n body ’ (K S S , Chap 36 ) 

Marriage M’as arranged by the parents of the bride 
and the bridegroom Thus m hen an offer of marriage 
was made to Jimulaiahana, his companion said, ‘ Go to 
his parents and ask them,” and the parents gave their 
consent M ithout consulting the young man’s inclinations 
If, however, ue can trust the poets of the period, the 
ceremony w as often performed at a proper age Malati, 
the heroine of Bhavabhuti’s drama, M’as still a maiden 
after she had reached her youth, hlalavika and 
Jtlalayavati and Ratnaiali Mere unmarried e\en M'hen 
they M ere in the bloom of their beauty, and the pious 
Rishi Kanva did not think of gixing SakuntaM in 
marriage until in youth she met Dush}*anta and lost her 
heart ISIo doubt the custom of early marriage, of Mhich 
Me find sanction in tne later Dharma Sastras, prevailed in 
many cases , but the custom had not become universal, 
.md it Mas not considered a sin to keep a girl unmarried 
unhl she had attained her \ outh The ceremony of 
marriage Mas the same as it was in ancient days, and 
as it continues to the present day The stepping round 
the fire, the offering of giain as sacrifice, and the utter- 
ance of some promises b} the bnde and the bridegroom 
M'ere considered the essential rites 

Girls M ere taught to read and to m rite, and there 
are numerous examples in the classical Morks of girls 
Meriting and reading epistles In IMrichchhakati, jMaitreva 
sa) s he always laughs M hen he hears a Moman reading 
Sanscrit or a man singing a song , and however much 
Maitreya may have disliked it, there can be little doubt 
from the passage itself, that women often read Sans- 
crit as men did often learn to sing Music is frequently 
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alluded to as a female accomplishment - In one re- 
maikable passage in Nagananda, we are told that the 
princess Malay^vatl sang a song, possessing the treble 
and bass tones duly developed , and soon after v e learn 
that she played with her fingers, keeping good time in 
due divisions of slow, medium and quick, the three 
pauses rendered in proper order, and the three modes of 
playing shewn in the slow and quick accompaniments 
In the Katha Sant S^gaia (Chapter IX) we learn 
that the princess Mrig^vati attained wonderful skill in 
dancing, singing and other accomplishments before she 
was given in marriage Numerous such passages are ta 
be found in classical literature 

Painting too is frequently alluded to as an accomplish- 
ment possessed both by men and women , and we have 
already alluded to a passage in NS,g&nanda shewing tliat 
coloured earth was used for painting in ancient India, as 
in ancient Porapei. The Uttara R&ma Charita opens with 
an account of some paintings which Lakshmana shewed 
to Sit& and we leain from the Katha Sant S&gara (Chap- 
ter 122) that NagaraSvamin was the painter-laureate of 
the court of Vilcramfiditya, and presented the king with 
pictures illustrating different t)'^pes of female beauty 
Connubial love has never been described with deeper 
feeling than by the poets of India We have already quot- 
ed the passage from the Uttara Rama Chaiita describing 
the tender love of Rama for Sita , and the reader, familiar 
with Sanscrit literature, will no doubt call to mind hun- 
dreds of such passages pourtraying the regard and love 
of Hindu husbands and the devotion of Hindu wives,"' 
Domestic life, however, is not all poetry, and we get 
a truer idea of domestic sorrows and tioubles from the 
tales in the Katha Sant S&gara than from the poetry 
of Bhavabhfiti or K&lidS.sa Poverty, bereavement, the 


* “ The Hindu poets nrely dispraise their women , they almost invari- 
ably represent them as amiable and affectionate In this they might give 
a lesson to the bards of more lofty nations, and particularly to the Greeks, 
who both in tragedy and comedy pursued the fair sex with implacable 
rancour Aristophanes is not a whit behind Eunpides, although he 
ridicules the tragedian tor his ungallant propensities ’’—Wilson, Theatie 
oj the tlindus (London 1871), vol i,,p 77. Note 
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contempt or haticd of lelations and neighbour-;, the 
cruelty of husbands, or l!ie uncontrolled temper of 
wives, often poisoned the peace of home and made life 
a buiden Not the least galling of all evils were the 
diffeiences and disputes amongst members of joint 
families, or the heartless cruelty of mothcrs-in-law and 
sisters-in-law towards a submissive wife. The gentle 
and virtuous Kirti SenA, suffering from such domestic 
tyianny, exclaimed in sorrow, — “this is why relations 
lament the birth of a daughlci, exposed to the terrors 
of the mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law ” (K S S , 
Chap 129) 

We have quoted passages in a previous chapter to 
shew that widows were not prohibited from marrjnng 
again in the Pauianilc Age A droll story is told of 
the daughter of a householder of AIAlava who married 
eleven husbands successively And on the death of 
the eleventh husband, the plucky widow would pro- 
bably have welcomed a twelfth, but “even the stones 
could not help laughing at hei,” so she took to the life 
of an ascetic (K S S , Chap 66 ) 

We have spoken before of the love and devotion 
of Hindu wives With the decline of the national 
spiiit and of a due lespect fci vv'omen this female devo- 
tion degenerated into a barbarous custom in the 
Pauranik Age There is no allusion to the rite of Suttee 
m the literature of India previous to the Pauianik 
Period , there is no mention of it in the Code of Manu 
or even of Yajnavalkya It is in Pauranik liteiature 
that we first trace the rise of this custom 


Suicide by entering the fire was knov-n in India fiom 
the time of Alexander the Great, and even earlier 
When in the Pauranik Age the devotion of wives to 
their husbands vvas insisted upon to a greater extent 
than the legaid of husbands for their wives the form of 
suicide spoken of above vvas recommended as a mcn- 
torious act moie to widows than to othcis Thus 
Varahamihiia praises women in his astronomy, because 
they enter the fire on losing then husbands, while men go 
and marry again on losing then wives Nevertheless 
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the custom was not restricted to women or to widows, 
even in the Pauranik Age. In M&lati M.iclhava, ^lalati s 
father makes prepaiations foi mounting the funeral 
pyie foi the grief of Ins child , m Miiclichhakati, 
Chaiudatta’s wife similarl}'’ prepares to mount the pyre 
when her husband was disgraced and about to be 
executed , and in NSgAnanda, JimiltavS-hana’s father, 
mother and wife resolve to perish on the pyre for the 
loss of the prince 

In the KathS. Sant Sagara we find a maiden disap- 
pointed in love preparing to enter the funeial P3ne 
(Chapteis ii 8 and 112) And, turning fiom fiction to 
liistoiy, ue know tiiat a king of Kanoiij peiished on 
the pyic, because he was disgraced in the eyes of his 
countrymen foi his friendship with Mahmud of Ghazni 
It was in fact an ostentatious form of suicide when gnef 
or disgrace became unsupportable, and life was cheer- 
less and void Reprehensible as such suicide always 
was, it became a cowardice and a crime when men 
ceased to peiform the iite, and imposed it as an honoiable 
act for women alone, to be pei foi mod on the death of 
tlieir husbands. Such practice became a settled cus- 
tom ivhen the Hindus ceased to be a living nation 

Courtesans of gieat beauty and accomplishments 
received in ancient India, as in ancient Greece a highei 
regaid, and lived, in spite of their immoral profession, 
a more intellectual and elevated life than their degiaded 
sisters of modem times Ambapaii who vied with 
Lichchavi lords in pomp and piide, and wdio invited 
the holy Gautama Buddha to her house, leminds one 
of Aspasia receiving Socrates in hei house SimilarU’-, 
Vasantasena, the heroine of the IMuchchhakati, lived in 
gieat pomp and splendour, she leceived the gay 
young men of Ujjayini m a public court furnished with 
a gaming table, books, pictures and other means of 
lecreation , she emploved skilled artisans and jclleuers 
in hei house , she relieved the needy and the unfortu- 
nate ^ and m spite of her trade was 

“"Of courteous luaimers and «iiri\a]]sd beautv 
the pride of all Ujja} 111 l’> 
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In the same way we learn from the Kath& Sant i 
S&.gara (Chapter 38), that the courtesan Madanamaid of 
Pratishthana, the capital of Southern India, lived in a 
mansion “ that resembled the palace of a king,” and 
had guards and soliders, horses and elephants , and 
she honoured king Vikram&ditya (who had come in 
disguise) with baths, floweis, perfumes, garments, 
ornaments and rich viands And again, fiom Chapter 124 
of the same work, we learn that DevadattS, a courtesan 
of Ujjayini, lived in her “ palace worthy of a king ” 

Ujjayini, we need hardly say, was the proudest town 
in India in the days of which we are speaking Genius 
and beauty, wealth and loyal power combined to shed 
a rare lustre on this ancient city in the sixth century 
A D Good reasons had the Yaksha in the Meghadfita 
to ask the cloud not to pass by without a visit to 
Ujjayini , or else, “ Dark are thy days, and thou in vain 
hast been ” 


Not daring to disobey such high injunction, we paid 
a visit to the classic town some years ago Its ancient 
gloiy IS gone, the very memories of the past dwell not in 
Its precincts But nevertheless, as we strolled throno-h 
its rough paved stony streets, looked at the quamt 
old houses darkening the lanes, saw the crowd of simple- 
hearted people in their native joyousness, and visited the 
ancient temple of Mahakaia, probably the very temple 
alluded to by Kalidasa in MeghadHta, we felt that 
it was possible, feebly and faintly, to revive the past 
in one s imagination, and to form some conception of 
what this town was in olden days And certainly the 

exceptionally realistic account of the town given in the 

Mnchchhaka i helps one’s imagination not a little 

That play will be our guide in our attempt to delineate 
tne past 

Under the shadow of the royal powei dwelt the 
peaceful merchants and bankers in the Exchange or 

OuipJ’a'^T^’ ^'^^^’th'-cliatvara, as the ^ poet 

calls It Quiet and unostentatious as Hindu merchants 
thPir^h banker meichants probably had 

heir branch firms in the gi eat towns all over Noithein 
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India, earned on extensive operations in silks, jewels 
and valuable goods, and concealed in their dark vaults, 
in crowded and narrow lanes, enormous treasures and 
money which kings and empeiors did not disdain to 
borrow in times of need Ostentatious only in their 
chanty and religious works, they no doubt beautified 
the town with many a graceful temple, fed and supported 
priests and Biahmans, and earned a name among then 
fellow citizens by their good works To thepiesent day 
the Setts and merchants of Noithern India are respected 
for'thbir wealth and their pious acts, and build many a 
hoh’- temple wheie Jama or Hindu worship is performed 
daj' by day. 

Jewellers and artists flocked in the vicinity of mer- 
chants In the words of the poet, “ skilful artists ex- 
amine pearls, topazes, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, the 
lapis lazuli, coral and other jewels , some set lubies in 
gold, some work gold ornaments on colored threads, 
some string pearls, some grind the lapis lazuli, some 
pierce shells, and some cut coral Perfumers dry the 
saffron bags, shake the musk bags, express the sandal 
juice, and compound essences" These aitists found a 
market all through the known world, and the products 
of their skill were appreciated in the court of Houran-al- 
Rashid m Bagdad, and astonished the great Charlemagne 
and his lude barons, who, as an English poet has put 
it, raised their visors and looked with wonder on 
the silks and brocades and jewellery which had 
come from the far East to the infant trading marts of 
Europe 

Humbler traders filled other streets and displayed 
their cloths and garments and sweetmeats and various 
other commodities A stream ofjojousand simple- 
hearted people filled the busy streets all through the 
livelong day 

But the markets and bazars were not the only places 
of public resort , there were others of a more question- 
able character Gambling houses were established 
under the king’s orders,— as is still the case in the con- 
tinent of Europe, — the master of the table was appointed 
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b\ the king to fpamtain order, and was entitled, ac- 
coiding to the Agiii Pui<ina, to one-fifth oi one-tenth 
of the"" winnings, a*, the king’s dues The money winch 
a gambler loses at a gambling table in the Miich- 
chhakati is leckoned as ten Suvainas , and a Suvaina 
was undoubtedly a golden com which Dr Wilson 
estimates at Rs 8-14 

We know from SakuntalA that there were giog 
shops which wcie frequented by the veiy lowest castes , 
while among the com tiers of a luxuiious court, and 
among the piofligate and the ga)^ dunking ivaS not 
unknown Bhaiavi has a canto on the joys of dunking, 
and K&lid&sa too often speaks of ladies whose lips 
weie scented with the perfumes of liquoi * N^ginanda 
has an amusing passage 1 elating to an intoxicated 
comber in seaich foi his mistiess, — a slave giil 
Dunking was almost uiiiveisal in loyal comts and the 
ladies of the 10} al household did not lefuse then sh.iie ' 
Ihe Kathfi Sant Sfigaia (Chaptei iio) thus describes 
the dunking hall of king Naiaiahana Datta “It was 
full of goblets, made of \auotis jewels, which looked 
like so many expanded lotuses, and stiewn with manj^ 
floweis, so tliat it lesembled a lotus bed in a gaiden , 
and it was ctowded with ladies with jugs full of intoxi- 
cating liqnoi w'ho made it flash like the nectar appeal- 
ing in the aims of Gaiuda There they diank wine 
that snaps tliosc fetteis of shame, that bind the ladies 
of the loyal household, — wine the essence of love’s life, 
the ally of meriiinent ' The mass of the middle 
classes and of the industiial and agucultural classes 
abstained from dunk as they do to this day 

Other vices of laige towns w'eie not unknown in 
UjjajMiu “At tins time of evening,’’ saj; s Maitiej^a in 
Muchchhakati, “the loyal load is ciowded wnth loose 
peisons, wuth cut-thioats, couitiers and courtesans , ” 
and elsewheie in the same play we have a lather 
elaborate account of a theft committed in Chaiudatta’s 
house, and the footsteps of the night watch were heard, 
(ns IS often the case with the police of tlie present day), 
just aftei the thief had finished his job, and retired 
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with the booty ' In anothci place, in the same play, we 
aie told — 

•‘The roid 'Oltlir), s-ive where Ij’c ^h 
PcfornT; his woiiieil round the silent nigh , 

Til season only foi dishonest acts, rnjsnn 

Should find us not abioad 

Wealthy citizens lejniced in a laige number of le- 

taincis. .n spacious couits and .n unquestioning liospi- 

tahtv We have in Mrichchhakati a somewhat cvag- 
gerated account of a wealthy house from whieh no 
can foim some conception of wealthy houses geneialK- 
The outei dooi is pretty, the threshold is coloicd and 
well swept and wateicd, floweisand gai lands aie hung 
ovei the gate, and the dooiwny is a lofty arch On 
enteiin- the fiist com t is seen a line of white buildings, 
the walls covered with stucco, the steps made of vai lous 
stones, and the ciystal windows looking down on the 
stieets of the city Inside the second couit aie cairiages, 
o\cn and hoises and elephants, fed by then uinlionts 
with lice and ghee ' In the thud court is the assembly 
hall where the \isitors aie ieceivcd,in the fouitli there 
is music with dancing , and iii the fifth is the kitchen 
In the sixth couit li\e aitists and jewclleis employed 
in the house, and in the seventh is an aviary In the 
eighth couit lives the ownei of the house It is not 
likely that any but the most wealthy indulged in such 
piofuse magnificence but the account gives us some 
idea of pompous Hindu households Behind the 
liouse is a lovely gaiden, such as was the delight of 
Hindu ladies of olden days Sakuntala w'as fond of 
wateiinghei plants heiself, and the Yaksha’s wufe used 
to sit m her g.irden and think of hei absent loid 

Besides such extensive lesidences inside the town, 
wealthy men had then gaiden houses and villas in the 
subuibs, “far beyond the city,” and a taste foi such 
luial villas continues to the piesent day 

Among the possessions of wealthy men, slaves 
w’eie leckoned as a very important item Domestic 
slaves w'cie bought and sold in ancient India as in 
every ancient countiy, and piobably most domestic 
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servants in undent times were slaves In Mrichdiha- 
kati a ruined gambler proposes to sell himself in order 
to pay his debt Still more remarkable is another 
passage, in which the paramour of a female slave asks 
her what money will procure her manumission from 
her mistiess The well-known story of Harishchandra 
goes on to say, that the Raja sold his wife and child 
and himself as slaves to pay off a ruthless Brahman’s 
debt, and there are numerous other stories to the same 
effect. Slavery, indeed, continued in India until recent 
times. 

The ordinary conveyance of well-to-do pel sons in 
towns was a kind of covered litter drawn by oxen 
Both men and women travelled in such litteis, and 
Vasantasena went in such a litter to meet her be- 
loved Charudatta in a garden outside the town Any 
one who has travelled in a bullock cart (as the pre- 
sent writer has), over the rough paved streets of 
Ujjayint, must know that the lady’s journey, like the 
course of hei tiue-love, was not particularly smooth 
Horses were not unoften used as means of conveyance, 
and in Chapter 124 of the Katha Sant Sagara, we find 
, that a Biaiiman, Devasvamin, fetched his wife from her 
fathei’s house, the lady being mounted on a mare, and 
having a maid with her Cars drawn by hoises were 
probably only used by kings and lords and warriois in 
battle, or in hunting expeditions, as we find in Sakun- 
tala 

A solitary and invaluable picture of the practical 
administration of justice in the ancient Hindu times is 
given in Mrichchhakati A Brahman, Charudatta, is 
falsely accused by a profligate villain with the murder 

of Vasantasena, the heroine of the play The villain, 

we should mention, calls himself the king’s brother- 
in-law Kings were not very particular in their amours , 
and thus it happened that brothers and relations of 
the women of low castes whom kings took into their 
pa aces, were provided with high places in the police 
numerous descriptions of such characters by 
i^alidasa and other poets, we learn that such upstarts 
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made themselves the pests of society, obnoxious to 
good men, and the tcrroi of the humble and lowly 

Such a cruel upstai t, VAsudeva by name, had done 
his best 10 kill Vas.intasenft, whose love he had vainly 
courted before, and then falsely accused Charndalta 
witli the crime, bcc«iiibc the woman had loved Chfiru- 
datta The judge enters the court with the Piovost 
and the Scribe (Kayastha), and VAsudeva enters his 
chaige against ChArudatta The judge is unwilling 
to take up the case on that day, but knowing the 
influence of the complainant with the king, takes it 
up, and even puts up with his insolent behaviour in 
court ChArudatta is summoned 

The simple and good hearted BrAhman enters the 
court, and his description of it will amuse man}’- a 
modern reader, and will also give us some idea of the 
imps of the law who were employed in olden days — 

" The prospect is but little pleisinj; 

The court loots like a set , its councillors 
Are deep engulphcd lii thought , its tossiiiR wstca 
Are unrighng adiocntes, us brood of monsters 
Arc these viild miimls, detth’s luinuicrs 
Allotncjs skim like wily sinkcs the surfice. 

Spies nro the shell fish couernig mids' its uceds, 

And vile informers, like the hovering curlew, 
linng fluttering o’er, then pounce upon their prey 
The bench tint should be justice, is unsafe,— 

Rough, rude and broken by oppression’s storms ”* 

IVilsori 

We need not go into the details of the evidence,— 
but appearances certainly go very much against ChAru- 
datta Nevertheless the judge refuses to believe that 
good man guilty of the abominable crime, and says 
to himsclfj " It were as easy to weigh HimAlaya, ford 
the ocean, or grasp the wind as to fix a stain on ChAru- 


Tint the translator may not be thought to have had an English 
rather than an Indian court in his eye, lie enumerates the terms of the 
original for the different memoers of which it is said to consist d/n;;. 

councillors , DAtas, the envoys or representatn es of the parties 
the wild animals, death’s ministers, are a.\id Asvas, elephants and 

horses employed to tread or tear condemned cnmmals to death the 
C/id>as are spies or runners , NAnijAsa/^as, disguised emissarie’s or 
informers, and Ka^asthas are senhes by profession who dtscharne the 
duties of notaries and attonnes "—IVihun “ 
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dalta's leputation” But the citcumstaiitial evidence 
becomes stiongei, and the judge feels that by law he 
ought to decide against Chfiiudatta, but ncveithelcss 
does not feel convinced as to the facts Accoidmg to 
his homely but forcible simile, “ the points of law are 
sufficiently clear here, but the uiideistanding still 
labouis like a cow in a quagmire" 

In the meantime Chfiiudatta’s fiiend enters the couit, 
and with him are discoveied the ornaments of the 
woman said to be muidered. This seals Ch2.iudatta'3 
fate The judge presses him to speak the truth, and 
even thieatens him, and Ch^iudatta, heart broken at 
hib own di'-giace, overwhelmed by the ciidence which 
IS heaped against him, and sick of life on hearing that 
his beloved Vasantasenfi is no more, confesses, as 
many an innocent man has confessed, to a murder he 
has not committed 

The judge oiders “ The convicted culprit being a 
BiAhman, he cannot accoidmg to Manu be put to death, 
but he may be banished the kingdom with his piopeitv 
unattached ’’ 


The king however ciueliy modifies this sentence into 
one of death This ciuel older of the kincr is intio- 
duced by the poet, as a sin which he expiates soon 
aftei A levolution overtuins his rule, he is killed in 
battle by an usurpci, and ChAiudatta is sav'cd when 
on the point of being executed, and gets back his 
beloved Vasantasena, who had been left as dead by 
Bie ciuel Vasudeva himself, but who had not died 
The infuriated mob wish to kill the base culprit, the 
1 elation of the ate king, but the magnanimous Chuiu- 

fie?”^^Wbv! ^ says ‘ Set him 

withtbpcrp^ ° mob, Charudatta replies 

with the genuine Hindu maxim — ^ 


"An humbled foe, nho prostrate it joiir feet 
Solicits quarter, must not feel yom sword ” 


f Vtl WH 



CHAPTER XV 

LATER T'^URANIK CIVILIZATION 

In the last cliapter we have tiied to give a brief 
sketch of Hindu life and civilization in the eaily 
Pauranik Age, fiom the writings of the gieat Hindu 
authors who flouiished in the sixth and succeeding 
centuries But it is alwaj^s a gain to see ourselves as 
others see us, and we propose in the present chapter 
to draw a similar sketch of the later Pauranik Age 
from the materials supplied to us by a cultuied 
and large-hearted foreigner, Alberuni, who wrote in the 
eleventh century A D 

The value of Alberum’s work on India has long been 
known to scholars, but a scholarlike edition and 
translation of it had hitheito been wanting Dr 
Edward C Sacbau has now removed the want, and has 
pel formed an eminent service to the cause of Oriental 
reseaich and of Indian history 

Alberuni, or, as his compatiiots called him, <Abu 
Raihan, was born in 973 A D in the territorj’ of modern 
Khiva When Mahmud of Ghazni conquered Khiva 
in 1017 AD, the eminent scholar was brought to 
Ghazni as a prisoner of wai It is piobably this circum- 
stance which made him look on Hindus with the 
sjmipathj’^ due to fellow sufferers from the conquests 
and oppiession of Mahmud And while he ne\cr 
hesitates to point out what he considers blemishes in 
Hindu civilization and literature, he has at least taken 
the pains to stud} that ci\ihzation and liteiature in a 
catholic spirit rare among later Musalman writers, 
and he never withholds the meed of piaise where 
piaise is due 

Of Mahmud’s reckless work of destruction in 
India, Alberuni speaks with deserved animadversion 
■' Mahmud,” he saj s, '■ utterly ruined the prosperity of 
the countiy, and performed Uiose wonderful exploits 
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by which the Hindus became like atoms of dust 
scattered m all diiections, and like a tale of old in the 
mouths of the people Their scattered remains cherish, 
of course, the most inveterate aversion towards all 
Moslems. This is the reason, too, why Hindu sciences 
liHve retired far away from those parts of the country 
conquered by us, and have fled to places which our 
hand cannot yet reach,— to Kashmir, Benares, and othei 
places" (Chap I) 

With regard to the Hindus, the fact which struck 
Albeiuni most unfavourably, is that what sti ikes most 
intelligent and even well-disposed foicigneis in the same 
way, VIZ , their complete isolation from other nations 
of the eaith, tlieir ignorance of the outside world, their 
want of sympathy and communication with other 
peoples whom they call Mlechchas “ They are," says 
Alberum, “ by nature niggardly in communicating that 
which they know, and they take the greatest possible 
care to withhold it from men of anotlier caste among 
their own people, still much more, of course, from any 
foreigner Accoiding to their belief, there is no other 
country on earth but theirs, no other i ace of man but 
theirs, and no created being besides them have any 
knowledge of science whatever Their haughtiness is 
such that if you tell them of any science or scholar 
in Khoiasan and Persis, they will tliink you to be both 
an Ignoramus and a liar If they ij avclled and mixed 
With other nations, they would soon change their imnd, 
for then ancestois weie not as nartow minded as the 
present genei ation is ” (Chap I ) i 

In political matters, too, India was in the last days of 
her decline when Alberum wrote The vast country 
winch had owned the sway or the supremacy of 
the great Vikram&ditya in the sixth century, was 
now parcelled out among petty kings and chiefs, all 
independent of each other and often warring with each 
other Kashmir was independent and was guaided 
by Its mountains, Mahmud of Ghazni had' tiled to 
conquer it but had failed , and the brave Anangapala, 
who had vainly tried to oppose the maich of Mahmud, 
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had once fled to that secluded region Sindh was 
cut up into petty principalities i tiled by Moslem 
chiefs In Giijrat Mahmud’s invasion of Somaiiatha or 
Pattan had left no lasting result , the Rajput dynasty, 
which had wrested the supreme power in the land fiom 
the Chalukyas before the time of Mahmud (about 980 
AD) continued to I ule there aftei Mahmud’s invasion 
of Somanfitha Malwa was 1 tiled by another Rajput 
race, and Bhojadeva, who ruled for half a century, from 
997 to 1053 A D an enlightened patron of letters, 
and revived in his capital at Dhaia the memories of the 
reign of Vikramftditya the Great Albertini tells us a 
stoiy (Chap XVII) about a man being transfoimed 
into silver, and the piece of silver being still visible at 
the palace gate of Dh&ra 

Kanouj is said to have then been subject to the P&la 
Kings of Bengal who genet ally resided at Monghyr 
Rajyapfila of Kanouj had been plundered by Mahmud 
in 1017 AD., and in consequence of this, a new capital 
had been founded at Bclri, where Mahip^la lived and 
luled about 1026 A D Both these rulers, like all the 
Palas of Bengal, are said to have been of the Bui dhist 
pel suasion But Buddhism as a national religion had 
died out in India_in Albei uni’s time 

The countiy round Kanouj was called MatUija- 
desa by the people, because it formed the centie of 
India, a centre, as Albeium states, “from a geogiaphical 
point of view,” and ‘ it is a politiCq\l centie too, because 
m former times it was the lesidencc of their most 
famous heroes and kings” (Chap XVIII) 

Alberuni gives distances from Kanouj to several 
important places which continue to be important towns 
to the present day He speaks of MathurS., which “ has 
become famous by V&sudeva , ” of Pray&ga or Allahabad 
“ where the Hindus toiment themselves with various 
kinds of torture which are descnbed m the books about 
religious sects ” ; of" the famous Banarasi ” or Benaies , 
of P&tahputra, Monghyr and Gangas^gara 01 the 
mouths of the Ganges In the south he speaks of 
Dh&ia and Ujjayini, in the noith-west of Kashmn 
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and Multan and Lahore , and away from the centre of 
India he speaks of the fabled causeway of R^ma, and 
of tlie pearl banks of Ceylon, as also of the Maldive 
and Laccadive Islands (Chap XVIII) 

From an account of the country we turn to an 
account of the people Alberuni makes some brief 
remarks on the caste sj stem, from winch we are able to 
see that the Vaisyas — the gieat body of the Arvan 
people — were fast degenerating to the rank of Sudras 
In one place we aie told that between the Vaisyas and 
the Shdras “ there is no very great distance ” (Chap IX ) 
Elsewhere we learn that the Vaisyas had already been 
deprived of their ancient hentage of religious learning , 
that the Br&hmans taught the Veda to the Kshatriyas, 
but “ the Vaisya and Shdra are not allowed to hear it, 
much less to pronounce or lecite it” (Chap XII) 
Again we aie told that “ ever}^ action which is consideied 
as a privilege of a Biahman, such as saying prayeis, 
the recitation of the Veda, and offciing saciifices to the 
fire, is forbidden to him, to such a degiee, that when 
— eg-, a Shdra or a Vaisya is proved to have recited the 
Veda, — he is accused bv the Biahmans befoie the ruler, 
and the latter will oider his tongue to be cUt off” 
(Cliap LXIV) 

Let the leader compare this account of the Vaisya’s 
status with that given by Manu, and he will have 
before him the history of the gradual degeneracy 
of the pe-opU, and of the growing power oi priests The 
descendants of the Vaisyas who had an equal riglit w'tii 
Brfllimans to learn and recite the Veda and the sacrifice 
to the fire, came, after the religious and political revolu- 
tions of the ninth and tenth centuries AD, to be class- 
ed with Sfidras, and considered unworthy of religious 
knowledge • Kshatriyas still held their own as long as 
India was a free country, but lost their glory and 
independence after the eleventh century And then the 
bold myth was proclaimed that Kshatriyas too, as a 
caste, had, like the Vaisyas, ceased to exsit, that all who 
were not Brahmans were SGdras— all equally incapable 
o reciting the Veda and sacrificing to the fire ’ Does 
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the modern reader wish to go beyond this specious- 
myth of the extinction of the Kshntriyas nnd Vtiis3Ms, 
and desire to know what lias really become of them 
and their descendants ? He will iind them classed 
under new names (Kilyastha, Vaidya, Vanik, Svaina- 
kAra, Karm.ikara, &c) as new castes unknown to Manu 
and YAjnavalkya And room has been kindly provid- 
ed for these new castes, fojmcd out of KiJiati ijas nnd 
Vnru'ns, in the growing list of “ mivcd castes ” bj which 
Manu had onlj^ meant aborigines like Niskddas and 
Chcinddlas ’ It is an old story, at least in Indian his- 
torj-^ — the ascendancy of ftu'st<: has kept pace with the 
steady degeneiacy of thc/r<?//(? And the people, we 
repeat once more, aic more lesponsible for their degra- 
dation and submission to pnestlj'’ authority than the 
priests for assuming such authontj' The people have 
to thank themselves for then social degradation and 
dishonoui m the past , and they alone, by then owm 
exertions, can secure an equality in status, in. honour, 
and m rights, in the future 

Below the SAdia, eight Aidyaja castes are recounted 
by Albeiiini, viz ^ the fullci, the shocmalcer, the juggler, 
the basket and slueld makci, the sailor, the fislierman, 
the hunter of wild animals and the w'caver'’' The 
HAri, Doma and ChandAla w'eie considcied as outside 
all castes (Cliap IX) 

It is a iclicf to turn from the subject of caste to that 
of the maniicis and customs of the people, but even 
heie we find Hinduism in its last stage of degeneracy^ 
We are told that Hindus mairy at a very young 
age,” and that, “ if a w'lfe loses hei husband b}?^ deaths 
she cannot marry another man She has only to 
choose between two things, either to remain a widow 
as long as she lives. or to burn herself, and the. latter 
eventually is consideied the preferable, because, as a 
wvidow, she is ill-treated as long as she lives ” (Chap. 
LXIX) Thus peipotual widowhood and the, burning 
of w'ldows weic customs of the land in the last days of 
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Hindu independence Nations, it is said, shape their 
own destinies , and the Hindus of the eleventh century 
who thus foigot their glorious past, degraded tlieir 
women, and defranchised the people of all cultuie and 
religious knowledge, certainly seemed to couit the sad 
destiny which overwhelmed them at the close of the 
next century 

About marriage customs we are told that parents 
arranged inariuges for their children, that no gilts 
were settled, but the husband made a gift in advance 
which was the wife’s property {sU tdhnna) ever after 
Mainage was fot bidden among parties who were related 
to each other within five generations Every man of 
a paiticular caste could, under the ancient law, marry 
a woman of his own caste, or one of the castes below 
his But this practice has fallen into disuse , caste 
had become more rigid and unmeaning , and “ in our 
time, however, the Brahmans, although it is allowed to 
them, never marry any woman except one of their 
own caste” (Chap LXIX) 

The account of the festivals given by Alberuni of 
the Hindus of the eleventh century reads not unlike 
an account of Hindu festivals in the present day The 
year commenced with the month of Chaitia, and on 
the eleventh day of the moon was the Hi 7 idoli CJiattia, 
vhen the image of Knshna was swung to and fro m 
a cradle On the full-moon day was the spring festival 
(the modern Hoh'), a festival specially for women We 
liave found some account of this festival in the dramatic 
literature^ of the early Pauranik Age Both the 
Ratud'OciU and the Mdlutt uiddhcivd open with an ac- 
count of this festival which was sacred to the god of 
love But Krishna in modern times has supplanted the 
ancient god of love, and the modern Hah represents the 
festival of that ancient god 

moon in Vais&kha was the 
hami l7tttyd, when women performed ablutions, woi- 
image of Gauii and lighted lamps before 
It offered perfumes, and fasted From the tenth day 
ot the moon to the full-moon, sactificcs were pei formed 
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before ploughing fields, and commencing the annual 
cultivation Then came the vernal equinox, when a 
festival was held and BiShmans weie fed 

Jaistha is the month for fruits in India, and on the 
fiistdayof the moon the first-fruits of the year wfere 
thrown into the water for obtaining a favourable prog- 
nostic On the full-moon day there was a festival for 
women called Ri^pa Pancha 

The month of A's^dha was devoted to alms-giving, 
and households were provided with new vessels 

On the full-moon day in Sr^vana banquets were 
again given to BrS,hmans 

In the month of A'svayuja sugarcane was cut, and 
at a festival called the 'Mah&navami, the first-fruits of 
sugar and other things were presented to the image of 
Bhagavati On the fifteenth, sixteenth, and twenty-third 
day of the moon there weie other festivals, accompanied 
by much merriment and wrangling 

The month of Bhadtapad^ was full of celebrations 
On the first day of the moon alms were given in the 
names of the fathers On the third day, there was a festi- 
val for women On the sixth day, food was distiibuted 
to prisoneis On the eighth day, there was a festival 
called Dili uvagiiha, and pregnant women celebrated it 
to obtain healthy children On the eleventh day, there was 
a festival called Pdrvait, in which a thread was offeied 
to the priest And, after the full-moon day, the whole 
half-month was devoted to festivals These festivals 
of ,the eleventh century have now been replaced by 
more pompous Pujas — that of Durga and other god- 
desses and gods ^ 

On the first day of the moon in KSrtika was a 
festival called Dew^h A great number of lamps weie 
lighted, and it was believed that the goddess Lakshmi 
hbeiated Bah, the son of Virochana, in that one day in 
the yeai. This was the ancient form of the Dewali 
festival with which the worship of K^li is now connect- 
ed, just as the woiship of Krishna is now connected 
with the ancient spring festival In Euiope, as general 
knowledge and popiilai education are spreading, days, 
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formeily dedicated to saints and various rites, aie now 
meiely observed' as holidays, for lest and recreation 
In India, on the contrary, ancient season festivals are 
•now connected with the -worship of gods who were 
unknown or little known to the ancient Hindus 

On the thud day of the moon m M&igasirsha (Agra- 
hayana) theie was a feast for women in honoui of 
Gauii And there was another feast foi women on the 
full-moon day 

Pausha was celebrated in those days, as it is now, 
with a vaiiety of sweet dishes We have seen that 
this veiy sensible way of celebrating the winter was 
known even in the centuries pievious' to the Christian 
El a. 

On the third day of the moon in Migha, there was 
a feast for women in honour of Gauri Other festivals 
followed in this montli 

On the eighth day of the moon in Faiguna, Brahmans 
were fed, and on the full-moon day was the Dola The 
following night was the StvaiAul dedicated to Mah&- 
deva (Chap LXXVI ) 

The account of festivals given above will convey some 
idea of popular religion and religious practices There 
were idols and temples too, scattcied broadcast all over 
India, which attracted numerous pilgrims and devotees 
Alberuni speaks of an idol of A'ditya oi the sun in 
Multan, of one of Chakrasvamin or Vishnu in Thanes- 
vaia, of a wooden idol called SSrada in Kashmir, and of 
the famous idol of Somanatha — a Sivahnga — which 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni (Chap XI) 
About the linga of Somanatha oui author tells us that 
Mahmud, aftei destioying the upper part, liansported 
the lemainder to Ghazni with all its coverings and trap- 
pings of gold, jewels and embroideied gaiments Pait of 
it was thrown into the hippodiome of the toi\n, and pait 
of it was kept at tlie dooi of the Ghazni mosque, so that 
people might rub and clean their feet on it Such was 
tlie fate assigned to the idol which was daily washed 
by water biought fiom the Ganges and worshipped with 
flowers fi om Kashmir 1 The gieat impoitance of the 
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vulgar belief , the educated Hindus believe God to be 
“one, eteinal, ^\lthout beginning and end, acting by 
flee will, almighty, all-wise, living, giving life, ruling, 
piesei ving” 

" The existence of God they consider as real exist- 
ence, because everything that exists, exists through 
him” (Chap II) 

This IS puic, rcficshing, life-giving religion , it has 
the true iing of the ancient Upanishads. which arc 
among the noblest works that have been composed by 
man The historian only i egrets that m latei ages 
this noble faith became the exclusive property of the 
educated few% that the common people w'cre lefcrred to 
idols and temples, to unmeaning rites pci formed 
by Brahmans, and unhealth}'- restnctions prc'cnbed by 
piiests Why should the people be fed on poison 
in a land where the stream of an ancient and life- 


giving religion flowed perennial ? 

Elsewhere Albcruin speaks of the Hindu idea of 
transmigration of souls, of every act m life bringing its 
reward or punishment for the life to come, and of } final 
emancipation derived by tiue knowledge Then “ the 
soul turns away from matter, the connecting links are 
broken, the union is dissolved Separation and dissolu- 
tion take place and the soul returns to its home, 
carrying with itself as much of the bliss of knowledo-e 
as sesame develops grains and blossoms, afterwards 
never separating fiom its oil The intelligent being, 
intelligence and its object are united and become 
one ” (Chap V ) 


Among social rites, marriage and funerals require a 
brief mention The ceremony of mariiage w'as per- 
formed much in the same way as at the present day. 

e implements of wedding rejoicings were brought 
forward, Brahmans performed the sacrificial rites, and 
they, as wdl as others, received presents and alms 
(Uiap RXiX) Funeial ceremonies weie also much 
the same as at the piesent time The body of the 

deceased was washed and coveied with a shioud and 

then burnt with sandal oi other wood accoiding to 
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the means of the heirs The burnt bones were then 
brought to the Ganges and thrown into the holy nver in 
the hope that the deceased would theieby find a place 
in heaven A monument was then raised over the place 
vhere the body was burnt (probably m the case of 
distinguished men onlj')) still done in Eastern 

Bengal (Chap LXXIII ) 

Of the administration of law some interesting account 
is given Written plaints were generally filed tn which 
the case against the defendant was stated Where no 
such written plaint was filed, oral complaints were 
received There were different kinds of oath, having 
different degrees of solemnity, and cases were decided 
on the testimony of witnesses (Chap LXX ) 

All foreign visitors have commented on the extreme 
mildness of the criminal law in India, and Alberuni 
compares it with the leniency professed by Christians, 
and adds some shrewd remarks which deserve to be 
quoted " In this regard the manners and customs of 
the Hindus resemble those of the Christians, for they 
are, like those of the latter, based on tlie principles of 
virtue and abstinence from wickedness, such as never 
to kill under any circumstances whatsoever , to give to 
him who has stripped you of your coat also your shirt , 
to offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other 
cheek also , to bless your enemy and to pray for him 
Upon my life, this is a noble philosophy ; but the 
people of this world are not all philosophers Most of 
them are ignorant and erring, who cannot be kept on 
the straight road save by the sWord and whip And 
indeed, ever since Constantine the victbrious became 
a Chiistian, both sword and whip have ever been em- 
ployed, for without them it would be impossible to rule ” 
(Chap LXXI) 

The punishment for a Brthman murderer who killed 
a man of another caste was expiation consistino- of, 
fasting, prayers and almsgiving But if a Bral^an 
killed another Brahman, the punishment was banishment 
and confiscation of property In no case'was a Brah- 
man offender punished with death For theft the punish- 
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ment was in accordance with the value of the stolen 
property In serious cases a Brahman or Kshatriya thief 
might be punished with loss of hand or foot, and a 
thief of a lower caste might be punished with death 
A woman who committed adultery was driven out of the 
house of her husband and banished (Chap LXXI ) 
Children inherited the property left by the father, a 
daughter getting a fourth part of the share of a son 
A widow did not inherit but was entitled to support 
and maintenance as long as she lived Heirs in the 
direct line, t e , sons, grandsons, &c , inherited in prefer- 
ence to collateral heirs as brothers , and the debt 
of the deceased devolved on the heir (Chap LXXII ) 
In matters of taxation Brihmans enjoyed the same 
indulgence as in punishment for offences. One-sixtti 
of the produce of the soil was the tax due to the ruler , 
and labouiers, artisans and trading classes also paid 
taxes calculated on their incomes Only Br&hmans 
were exempt from all taxes (Chap LXVII ) 

With regard to Hindu literature, Alberuni begins his 
account with the Veda, which he says was transmitted 


by memory because it was recited according to certain 
modulations, and the use of the pen might cause some 
error He repeats the story that Vyasa divided the 
yeda into four parts, the Bik, Yajus, S^man, and 
Atharvan, and taught one part to each of his four 
pupils— Paila, Vaisampdyana, Jaimini and Sumantu 
He gives us the names of the eighteen books into which 
the Mahabhdrata in its present shape is divided, and 
also makes mention of its continuation, the Harivansa , 
^d he also tells some legends from the R§.m§.yana 
He names eight grammarians, Panini and others, 
and gives us some account of Sanscrit metre, and 
he also tells us something of the Sankhya and other 
schools of philosophy, although his information is 
not always denved from the original works of these 
sc 100 s O Buddha and Buddhism his account is 

meagre, vague and erroneous, sheu mg that Buddhism 

had practically died out m India by the eleventh 
n ury He tells us of the twenty works on Smiiti, 
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Manu, Yajnavalka and othefs He gives us two 
different lists of the eighteen Pur9.nas, and the second 
list corresponds exactly with the eighteen Purdnas 
as we have them now This is an important fact for 
the student of Hindu literatuie, as it shews that all the 
eighteen PurS.nas weie composed before the nth 
century of the Christian Era, although they have been 
altered and added to in subsequent ages On the 
other hand, we have no mention in Alberuni’s work of 
the Tantra literature. And lastly, Alberuni, being him- 
self a elever mathematician, gives us a long account of 
Hindu astronomers, A'ryabhatta, Var&hamihira 'and 
Brahmagupta, and of the five astronomical Siddh^ntas 
(Shrya, Vasistha, Pulisa, Romaka and Brahma) which 
were condensed by Var&hamihira. Alberuni specially 
praises VarcLhamihira as an honest man of science, and 
states that the astronomer lived 526 years before his 
own time, t e , about 505 A D. 

It IS not necessaiy for us to go into the long and 
learned account which Alberuni gives of Hindu astro- 
nomy His criticisms are sometimes erroneous , but 
on the whole he tries honestly to comprehend and 
explain the system of which he speaks He gives us 
the names of the twelve A'dityas, ze , the names of the 
sun in the twelve months of the year, vzz , Vishnu of 
Chaitra, Aryaman of Vais&kha, Vivasvat of Jyaistha, 
Ansa of A'sh&dha, Parjanya of Sr&vana, Varuna of 
Bh^ldra, Indra of Asvayuja (Asvina), Dh§.tri of K§.rtika, 
Mitra of M^rgasirsha (A'giahayana), Pdshan of Pausha, 
Bhaga of Mfigha and Tvashtii of F§.lguna He states 
conectly that the names of the Hindu months are 
derived from the Hindu names of lunar constellations ; 
Asvma from Asvini, Kartika from Kiittika, M§.rgasirsha 
fiom Mrigasira, Pausha from Pushya, Magha from 
Magha Faiguna from Pfuva Faiguni, Chaitia from 
Chitia, Vaisakha from Visakha, Jyaistha from 
Jyestha, A'shadha from Purvasadha, Sravana fiom 
Sravana, and Bhadra from Phrva Bhadrapada He 
gives us the names of the twelve signs of the zodiac 
adopted by the Hindus from the Greeks who had adopted 
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them from the Assyrians And he also gives us the 
Hindu names of the planets, Mangala for Mars, 
Budha for Mcrcuiy, Vnhaspati for Jupiter, Sukra for 
Venus, and Sanichara for Saturn (Chap XIX ) 
Alberum further tells us, and it is a remarkable fact 
for Hindu students to know, that some idea of the law of 
gravitation was known to Hindu astronomers Brah- 
magupta, as quoted by Alberum, says “ All heavy 
things fall down to the earth b}'^ a law of nature, for it ts 
the natmc of the eaith to atUact and to keep tilings, as 
it IS the nature of water to flow, that of the fiie to burn, 
and that of the wind to set m motion” Var&hamihira 
also says “ The caith atti acts that which is iiponhci ” 
(Chap XXVI ) Alberum also alludes to A'ryabhatta’s 
p,theory, of which we have spoken before, that the 
earth i evolves, the heaven does not turn round as 
appears to our eyes (Chap XXVI ) That the earth 
is round was also known to Hindu astronomers, and the 
circumference of the earth was stated to be 4,800 
yojanas (Chap XXXI ) 

Alberum also tells us of the precession of the 
equinoxes, and quotes Varahamihira, that whereas the 
summer solstice took place in the midst of Aslesha and 
the winter solstice in Dhamshta m olden times ( in the 
Epic Age when the Vedas were finally compiled as we 
have seen before), the former now (in Varahamihiia’s 
time) takes place in tlie Cancer ana the latter in 
Capricornus (Chap LVI ) Alberum fuither goes into 
the subject of the heliacal rising of the stars, and tells 
us how the mythical story of Agastya (Canopus) 
ordering the Vindhya mountains to wait until his retuin, 
arose out of astronomical observations on the heliacal 
rising of the Canopus Into these and various other 
interesting matteis, of which our author speaks, we 
cannot enter 

While explaining all these interesting points of Hindu 
astronomy, Alberum regrets with eveiy impartial scholar, 
that the minds of even the greatest Hmau intellects 
were warped by superstitions which they could not 

reak through Side by side with the most advanced 
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notions of astronomy, Hindu astronomers seriously 
reproduced silly conceptions and ancient myths which 
were wholly irreconcilable with their own advanced 
tlieones. The wdiole fabiic of Hindustm, of tlie caste 
S3^stem, of the supremacy of priests, w^as built on such 
ancient legends, and the greatest Hindu minds could 
not, or did not, break thiough them, 

Tiiese remarks strike us forcibly when we turn to 
the gcograph}’’ of the Hindus. The geography of 
India at least was pictty well known to the Hindus 
both before and after the Chilstian Era, witness the 
Buddhist scriptures and the accounts of KalidAsa’s 
poetry and VarAhamihiia's astronomy But wdicnever 
we meet with a connected account of the configuiation 
of the earth, w'e find the same old stoiy of seven 
concentric seas and seven concentric islands ' The 
central island is Jambu Dvipa surrounded by the salt 
sea , round it is SAka Dvipa surrounded by tJie milk 
sea , round it is Kusa Dvipa surrounded by the butter 
sea , round it is Krauncha Dvia surrounded bj^ the 
curd sea , round it is Salmali, Dvipa surrounded by the 
wane sea , round it is Gomeda Dvipa surrounded by the 
sugar sea , and last of all is Piishkara Dvipa sur- 
loundcd by the sweet sea ' (Chap XXI, quoting from 
the Matsya PurAna) A more intelligible account of 
the provinces of India is quoted by Albcruni from the 
VAyu PuiAna The Kurus, PanchAlas, Kasis, Kosalas, 
&c , w^ere the central people Tiie Andhars (in 
Magadha), Vangiyas, TAmraliptikas, &c , weie in the 
east The PAndj^as, Keralas, Cholas, MahAi Ashtras, 
Kalmgas, Vaidharvas, Andhras, NAsikv as, SaurAshtras, 
&c, were to the south The Bhojas, MAlavas, Hunas, 
(Huns then possessing the Western deserts), &c, w'ere to 
the west And the Pahlavas (Persians), GandhAras, 
Yav^anas, Sindhus, Sakas, &c., were to the north fChao 
XXIX) ^ ^ 

Alberuni gives us some account of Hindu ailthmetic 
and numbers — a science in w'hich the Hindus beat al 
nations on tlie face of the eartli " I have studied the 
names of tlie orders of the numbers in various langua- 
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ges,” says Albcruni, “ and have found that no nation 
goes beyond the thousand,” z.c , the fourth order of 
numbers, commencing from the unit But the Hindus 
“ extend the names of the orders of numbers until the 
l8th Older,” and this is called the Paifirdha (Chap XVI ) 
Our author also speaks of the various kinds of alpha- 
bet in use m India the SiddhamAt) ihA. used in Kashmir 
and in Benares, the NAgma used in Malwa, the Aidha- 
n^gaii, the Manvari, the Sindhava, the Karn^ta, the 
A'ndhri, the Di&viri, the Gauri, &c The last named 
IS no doubt the Bengali alphabet Various materials 
too were used in various parts of India for writing, the 
Tal leaf in some places, the Bliilrja in Northern and 
Central India, &c (Chap XVI) 

A chapter is also devoted to Hindu medical science 
The science seems to have always been the monopoly 
of a few, and much superstition was mixed up iVith 
it Ignorant pietendcis piofessed, through RosAyana, 
to turn old age into youth and to work many other 
wonders, and thus preyed on the more ignorant public 
As in the middle ages m Europe, so m India, the greedi- 
ness of kings to convert metals into gold knew no 
bounds, and pretenders prescribed many daik and 
even inhuman rites to work tins wonder 

Indeed, in many respects the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in India resembled the middle ages m Europe 
A noble religion had become the monopoly of priests, 
and had been all but smothered with monstrous 
legends and image worship War and sovcieignty were 
the monopoly of another caste, the Rajput Kshatiiyas 
of India, and the feudal barons of Euiope, who had both 
come to the fore front from the struggles of the pre- 
ceding dark ages The people weie ignorant, dispirit- 
ed, enslaved, in one countiy as in the other The last 
of the poets of the Augustan and Vikramfiditiyan ages 
had disappeared and had left no successors The 
great names in science and learning were also a mcmoiy 
of the past , none had appealed again to take their 
p ace And as if to make the parallel complete, tlie last 
remains of the Latin and Piakrit-Sanscrit spoken 
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tongues were replaced after the dark ages by modern 
languages, tlie Italian, French, and Spani'jh in Emopc, 
and the Hindi, &c, in India The people weie 
kept in Ignorance, fed with unwholesome superstition, 
beguiled with gorgeous and never-ending festivals 
Eveiything bore the appeal ance of disintegration and 
decay , and national life seemed cxt’nct 

But heie the paiallcl ends The sturdy feudal 
barons of Europe soon mixed with the people, 
fought the people’s battle in the field, the council board, 
or the counting house, and thus infused a new and 
vigoious life in modem nations In India the caste- 
system pievented such a fusion, and the Rajput Ksha- 
triyas, isolated fiom the people, soon fell a prey to 
foieign invaders and were involved in a common/ 
ruin 

Darker days then followed on the loss of indepen- 
dence Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were equally pios- 
trated The bold myth was then proclaimed, that 
all who were not Brahmans were Shdias, that none 
but BrS.hmans were entitled to religious knovvledge, 
or could peifoim sacred utes, or weai the sacred thread. 
A grosser supeistition and a deeper degeneracy follow- 
ed in the wake of monopoly m knowledge, — that know- 
ledge which was the common right of all Aryans for 
three thousand years,— that knowledge without which 
a nation is dead 

Tenible is the penalty which the Hindus have paid 
foi their national ignoiance and caste disunion, their 
social degeneiacy and political weakness Foi six cen- 
turies alter 1200 AD, the history of the Hindus is a, 
blank They vyeie the only civilized Aiyan nation m 
the earth over thiee thousand yeais ago , they aie the 
only people, socially lifeless and politically prostiate 
to-day, not only among Aryans, but among all the civi- 
lized nations of the eaith ' 

After six centuries of national lifelessness, there 
are indications of reviving life Theie is a struggle 
m the land to go beyond the dead forms of religion, 
and to recover what is pute, nouiishing, life-giving’ 
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Theie is an effort to ignoie caste disunion, to create a 
social union which is the basis of a national union. 
There is an endeavoui tointerpiet social usages in then 
original sense, to tear asunder senseless lestiictioiis, 
to eschew unhealthy modern customs Theie are be- 
ginnings of a national consciousness among the people. 

It lests mainly with ouiselves what use is made of 
these favouiable indication Nations shape then own 
de'^tiny , and there is no modern nation in Europe but 
has won its place in the woild’s history by haid, honest, 
uniemitting exertion If, true to our modern educa- 
tion, we can eradicate what is hurtful and disuniting 
in us, and cherish what is healthy and life-giviiig , if, 
conscious of our present sad fate, we can foiget our 
littlenesses, and sacrifice our petty class inteiests in 
order to unite , and if, confident of our future destiny, 
we can learn to work honestly and unselfishly and stead- 
fastly in the path of pi ogress and advancement — our 
national futuie is assured 

It maj be England’s high piivilege to restore to an 
ancient nation a new and healthy life Under the 
vivifying influences of modem civilization, ancient races 
in Greece and in Italy have begun a new intellectual 
and national caieer The influence of civilization will 
spiead, and the light of progress, which has been light- 
ed in Southern Euiopc, will yet spread to the shoies of 
the Gdnges And if the science and learning, the sym- 
pathy and example of modern Europe help us to regain 
in some mcasuic a national consciousness and life, 
Europe will have lendeied back to modern India that 
kindly help and biotherly service which India ren- 
deied to Euiopc in ancient days — in lehgion, science 
and civilization. 
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‘With a zeal which calls for warm acknowledgment, he endea- 
vours to appropnate the results of European Sanscrit and Pah in- 
vestigations, and to obtain by their means a connected picture , 
The entire execution of the work of this finely cultured Indian, 
and one who is undeniably full of lustoric taste, and who can claim 
for himself lucidity and the courage of his convictions (which, if I 
mistake not, is more particularly apparent in his treatment of Bud- 
dhism), may well justify the hope of future success, — still more 
complete ” — Dr Oldenberg Litteraturztetung, Berlin (Translated ) 


“ E C Butt has honestly striven to make his countrymen ac- 
quamted with the results of European researches as far as they were 
accessible to him He has provOd himself an enlightened and clear- 
headed man, who, with all his patriotism, is not blind to the errors 
of the people of his time He has not cared to give the results of 
his own researches, and errors are not wanting in his work Never- 
theless it deserves, — ^by reason of the noble object it has in view, 
and in the entire absence of another similar work for Indian leaders 
— the fullest appreciation and the widest cuculation ” — Dr Fischel, 
in Gottmginsche Gelehrte Anzemgen, Gottingen (Translated ) 


“ The Hiatoi y of Civilisation in Ancient India has been studied ivutli 
an elaborate minuteness of research by Eiuopean scholars , but it 
has been reserved for a Native Indian to write a book which brings 
within the reach of an unlearned reader the purport of the Sanscnt 
literature, from which so much erudition has been drawn 
In point of erudition the work, judged by comparison with those 
of English scholars, is both accurate and exact Mr Dutt 

wntes good English, and refers to the old Indian books with a faci- 
lity which does credit to his knowledge of his country’s literature 
. The work deserves a welcome' from all who study with pleasure 
the history of people, who, m times more or less remote, held up the 
torch of spuitual cnhglitenment to humanity” — The Scotsman, 
Edinburgh, 24:th November 1890 

“ For most readers in this country his (Mr Dutt’s) volumes will have 
all the charm of novelty But perhaps their chief attraction and 
value do not so much he in the new and varied information which 
they bring, as m the manner m wluch it is put before us Witli 
equal patience and mdustry a European ivriter might have gathered 
it from tlie same sources , but his exposition would necessanly have 
been wanting m that sympathy and hvmg interest v Inch animate 
the Hmdu scholar as he records tlie early history of his own race, 
and which lend such a charm to his work Though based on solid 
erudition, it is emmently popular , the style is not jonlj’’ clear and 
picturesque, but also correct and elegant to a degree which reflects 
the greatest credit on a writer whose mother tongue is presumably 
not English ” — Glasgow Heiald, 27th November 1890 
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“ It IS a matter of common regret that Hmdu youths are -wilfully 
Ignorant of the history of their o-wn people The fault, -we venture 
to think, IS not entirely theus The choice of books for the Um\er- 
sity Examinations has much to answer for it "We are clearly of 
opinion that Mr Dutt’s book will form a very useful addition to the 
Entrance or F A course It -will famihanze the minds of the rising 
generation of the youth of this country with facts in tlieu national 
history worth remembermg in after-life ” — Calcutta Review, October 
1889 


“ His (Mr Dutt’s) handy three-volume Ihslory of Ctuhzatton 
m xlncicnt India is a very welcome addition to the hterature of a sub- 
ject tliat IS growing m interest Education in Government 

schools being purely secular, works like these, which, without bemg 
religious or orthodox, teach general religion and morality and habits 
of reverence from the Indian standpoint, do more good than any 
number of Government resolutions and moral text-books ” — Bombay 
Gazette, 7ih August 1890 


“ The Indian graduate who is ignorant of the true history of his 
ancestors necessarily commits many an error m his judgments and 
practical conduct In tlie mterest of our country’s foture, it is 

therefore xerj' desuable that the true history of Ancient India should 
be uuraielled by a competent Indian gentleman We cannot 

imagine a more really patnotic work than Mr Dutt’s history ” — The 
Iliiidu (Madras), 12th Sejitemher 1890 • 
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The -ft ork exhibits “ the history of the Indian mind m a delightful 
panorama passing before our eyes ” — Dr Max Midler, Oxford 


“ A work which does honor to the learning and critical powers of 
its author ” — Dr Both, Tubingen (Translated.) 


“ Old India is still full of nddles, but a broad way has already 
been cut through the wilderness ” — Dr Wcbei , Berlin 


“ The author is well fitted for his task He possesses a thorough 
knowledge of Sansent literature, is well versed in the works of 
European scholars, and though saturated with Western ideas, is ffled 
with a genuine love foi his country and with a real enthusiasm for 
his subject Nor can Ave doubt that this little book wfil serve its 
purpose and help to spiead a knowledge of Ancient India among 
the Hindus of to-day It is a real pleasure to read such a chap- 

ter as that on the Social and Domestic Life and the position of 
women in the Vedic Age . And a pleasure also it is to read the 
chapter on the Vedic Eishis, where Mr Dutt proves and dwells upon 
the fact, that those ancient poets of the Vedic hymns were mem- 
bers of an undivided society, a society without caste. . , . Sue- 
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ccssful in draiiing his picturos of nncicnt Hindu lu skctcbinR 
the do\elopnient of Hindu cn iliz-itioii, Uie nsc of intJbctunl and 
the decline of political and fcov-ial life " — Dr Wintenttlz, tn 
Trilhncr'a licconl, London 


“ Mr Dutt has ntteniptcd to popularise learned researches, and has 
undertaken a patriotic Mork, and in innnj respects, none could Iks 
hotter prepared for the task tluin he As far as jmssiblc lu 

.allows the original texts to Kjieik for Ihemsehcs , his book is thus 
filled with extracts selected and trinslated w ifli tare , and the ex- 
tracts ar5 connected together hj nnnhses and rcsiinus in which wi 
always find what is ncccssarj, and seldom what is superfiuous He 
haswntlcn wath cnlliusiasin, in a language clear and correct, and 
without that needless displaj of erudition which tires more than it 
instructs On the whole I know of no work which enables one better 
to enter into the spirit of ancient Indian thought, or which is more 
fascinating reading Nothing gixcs ns .a higher or more, con- 

soling idea of England's w ork m India, nothing inspires stronger 
hopes for the future of India — unless some sudden calamity inter 
a ones, —than such works ns Ihc^c Written m English, it wall 
be largely rc.ad by the public m Eiuope, and m India, bj the small 
number of people who know that language , and to both, the work 
avail ailord luetnictivo and ngreenblo reading for which the} will 
ho cortninl} grateful to Mr Dutt Translated into the Indian ver- 
naculars, and placed at the doors of Ihc mass of the Hindu population, 
It will be a benediction" — If Barth, in Itcvite Cnttnuc, Parm 
(Translated) 


„ “Altliough from the Veda no history of states and wars can he 
gleaned, — et as a contribution to the liistor} of the Lnman mind, 
and speciall} as an autbentic witness of the religious and moral 
notions of a highl} -gifted race during the most ancient epoch know n 
of its existence, the Veda has a histone worth w Inch cannot be too 
highly valued Not only the Veda, but the entire literature winch 
has come down to ns m bansent, Pali, or Prakrit, belongs to the 
most important productions of tho human mind Tiie Chinese ex- 
cepted, no people on eaith c.in boast of possessing n literature in 
which its mental and rehgious dev elopement is pictured for more tlian 
thirty centuries, as iii the case of Indian Literature In the history 
of hurnan civili/ation, India occupies an important place, a place 
BO much the mt -e important, that the Indian mmd has made its in- 
fluence felt far bey ond the borders of Hindustan The author 

has fulfilled his self-imposed task w ith inont He show s himself to 
he acquainted with the best European vvuitmgs on the subiect uses 
tliera with choice, and keeps himself free from c/iammnsme in’such 
a way, that in tks r^pect he might serve many a European writer 
as a model —Di Kern, in De induclie Gids, Leyden (Translated ) 




